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BY MRS. BARROW. 


8 Y the fountain, plucking daisies, 


Gathered she the fairest one, 

With its leaflets pure and snowy, 
And its heart a yellow sun. 

Fast beneath her slender fingers 
Fall its petals on the grass, 

And she murmurs low and tender 
As the trembling moments pass: 


‘Loves he? loves he not ? 
Fast it cometh to the end. 
Loves he me ? ah, kind fortune, 
This rich blessing send.” 


WY OW she silent grows, and sadder, 
Ilope and joyance well-nigh flown; 

For upon the fortune-flower 

Ts one tiny leaf alone, 


Bright the summer sky above her ; 
Tt but smiles to mock her pain. 

Hasten, hasten, recreant lover, 
Ere she breathes her song again: 


“Loves he? loves he not?” 
Wailed she in her misery ;° 
“ Loves he not? oh, loves he not? 


Lost! He loves not me.” 


ALE with anguish by the fountain, 
See the little maiden stand ; 
Like a lost hope, drooped and withered, 
Falls the floweret from her hand. 
Gone her happiness forever, 
Love’s entrancing dream is o’er. 
Plucking daisies, will she never 
Sing the fateful carol more : 


“ Loves he? loves he not ?” 
In her love’s idolatry ; 
But, until her heart shall break, 


“Lost! Ile loves not me.” 


AIT! new life her face is flushing, 


nae Love-lit by the sound she hears. 


Fast he cometh—’tis her lover— 

And, like sunshine through her tears, 
Break his words of tenderest chiding: 

“ Sweet, I watched the daisy-test. 
False the floweret ”—then he clasped her 

To his true and tender breast. 


“Loves he? loves he not?” 
Whispered he caressingly ; 
“Loves he, darling ? loves he not? 
Sweet, he loves but thee.’ 
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' AM the aged nurse of Alba 
yh % Estven, and I will tell you 


Vex her story. F 
\ @) Even as achild, all love- 
ly things drew her to them, for 


she was like them; and all the} 
good loved her—the fairest thing | 


that heaven ever made. 
Her eyes were full of the light 


that children bring from a lately | 
seen and unforgotten heaven ; her | 


hair was so marvelously light and 


glossy, that it seemed to bathe her | 


ina bath of gold. God made the 
white dove, the innocent fawn, the 
stainless flowers, and Alba. 


Out of my own wages—I was | 


jealous of the wealthy parents who 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


could load my darling with gifts— | 


I one day bought her a beautiful 
joy-boat. 

“ Nurse, I love you!” exclaimed 
she when I placed the fairy thing 
in her tiny hands, and dimples rip- 
pled her sweet face, as the kiss of 
the breeze ripples the rivulet. 

Her mother met her as she en- 
tered from her walk. 

“How beautiful!” she cried, as 
Alba held up the boat in childish 
triumph. “ Nurse, you are spoiling 
my little one. Sce! there is old 
Wilson’s lame son looking with 
longing eyes. I suppose that little 
ragamuffin never sees a toy.” And 
Mrs. Estven swept carelessly on. 

Alba looked after her mother. I 
saw the child’s face change. She 
walked in and sat down in the 
porch beyond the door of the sit- 
ting-room. 

“T am tired, nurse,” said she. 
“TI think I would like to stay by 
myself for a little while.” 

1 left her, but passed into the sit- 
ting-room and watched her through 
the blind. She held the boat, she 
turned it and kissed it, but she 
looked very grave. Her happiness 
in its possession was evidently al- 
tered. Presently she slipped down 
from the bench, and, settling her lit- 
tle frock, looked in every direction 
to see whether anyone was looking, 
and then darted away. About ten 
minutes after she returned empty- 
handed. She had given the longed- 
for boat to Wilson’s lame child. 

“You Know, nurse,” she said to 
me when ehe returned, raising her 
grave, heavenly eyes to my face, 
“ mamma said she thought he had 
never had a toy.” 

I could tell you many a trait like 
this in my darling. About a year 
after this trifling yet characteristic 
occurrence, an odd thing happened 
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ALBA ESTYEN PROTECTING THE INDIAN BOY. 


in the neighborhood. Abbott Hav- 
erstole, a merchant prince, who, 
when not absent on foreign travel, 
resided opposite to the Estvens, re- 
turned from Mexico, bringing with 
him an Indian boy whom he had 
adopted. - 

A more diabolically wicked little 
imp I never encountered, not even 
during the lifetime of my poor old 
husband, the village schoolmaster 
in the spot where I was born, some 
of whose pupils were far from an- 
gelic. 

The young Yamparico had one of 
those regular and energetic faces 
which belong to the half Indian, 
half Spanish breed, and was, as Mr. 
Estven graphically described him, 
“infernally beautiful.” Night is 
not darker than were his hair, eye 
brows, and eyes, which last were in- 
tensely brilliant, large, and su- 
perbly fringed. The gleaming 
whiteness of his pearly teeth con- 
trasted with a skin not darker than 
that of many Spaniards. 

Alba, seeing him persecuted at 
first by the little boys of the neigh- 
borhood, and sometimes saluted by 
the opprobrious title of “ Injin,” 
naturally protected him, being a 
sort of queen of the infantocracy of 
the street ; but one day she came to 
me quite pale. 

“Nurse,” said she, “you know 
old Ball, Mr. Butler’s dog?” 

“ Yes, darling.” ae 

“Parico,"—this was the name 
which his benefactor had bestowed 
upon the Indian lad—“Parico has 
broken his leg: Yes, he did, nurse,” 
insisted she, “ with his littlo pistol, 
and Bertie Granger says he isa mere 
coward. And so I think.” And 
here she laid one hand upon the 
other with great earnestness: 
“ Nurse, I shall never love Parico 


again.” 


And she not only never loved 
Parico again, but would leave any 
room that he entered, and hide her- 
self if she met him in the street. 

But the boy, whom I shall always 
believe to be the original “imp of 
the perverse,” no sooner perceived 
this than he began a series of per- 
secutions which were destined to 
extend over Alba’s whole future 
life. He would frighten her, if he 
could succeed in doing so, steal her 
playthings, and try to seize and 
kiss her, whenever he could find 
a chance for approaching her un- 
seen. Besides this, he was furious- 
ly jealous of any other boy who 
came near her, and, by many fiend- 
ish tricks, would prevent their ac- 
costing Alba. The greater these 
annoyances, the greater, of course, 
was the child’s hatred of Parico. 

I pass over a long interval of 
years unmarked by any occurrence 
of importance, and which glided by 
in study and quiet. Alba becamea 
beautiful and brilliant girl, as gen- 
tle and innocent as when a child. 
Parico, whom Mr. Haverstole 
caused to be highly educated and 
trained to those manly exercises 
which the lithe and graceful Indian 
readily carried to perfection, had be- 
come one of the most striking 
young men in outward appearance, 
and one of the most graceful in ad- 
dress that I have ever met. But 
the wildness of the savage still 
gleamed at times from his dusky, 
and, to me, terrible eyes,.so that 
when I saw them fastened upon my 
white angel, I could not but trem- 
ble. 

He loved her. I must admit this 
in cxoneration of the career of this 
unfortunate young man. He Joved 
her with that intense passion which 
is the fiat of life to the wretch who 
becomes its victim. The windows 
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of his rooms in Mr. Haverstole’s 
house were opposite those of Alba’s 
| apartment, and often have I seen 
| the unhappy Parico, with his ghast- 
ly features distorted by the intense 
agony of that jealousy that was a 
|scourge both to his boyhood and 
early manhood, leaning his burning 
brow against the window-panes and 
endeavoring to obtain a glimpse of 
the being for whom his worship 
was his fate. 

I am well aware, indeed Mr. Ha- 
| Verstole often admitted as much in 
| conversation with Mr. Estven, that 
|he more than once repented his 
|adoption of Parico. Education, 
though it had outwardly subdued, 
| had not modified the fiery tempera- 

ment of the young Mexican, which 
seemed to me but to intensify as he 
|grew older. In anger, his eyes 
became flame, his lips a horrible 
ashen hue. Heaven pardon me! I 
could not love him, and there was 
jno mother’s influence to temper 
|these hidden fires. Parico, be- 
| sides, to me was doubly repulsive, 
because he was at once fierce and 
cunning. 

It was at this period, when Alba 
was about eighteen, that an addi- 
tion was made to our social circle 
in the person of a second cousin of 
the young girl—Guy Orville. 

When I say that in outward ap- 
pearance he was worthy to stand 
beside Alba, I think I could not 
praise Alba's young relative more. 

Grey-eyed, chestnut-haired, tall, 
with broad shoulders, and a grace 
and distinction of person more re- 
markable even than his fine fea- 
tyres, many an eye dwelt approv- 
ingly upon his bright young face. 

But he was proud—and poor. 

Left an orphan, and without 
means, he was slowly making his 
way at the bar, one of the many 
patient victims of the study of 
an overcrowded profession. 

Perhaps I ought, in contrast to 
this rival, Parico—for Orville also 
loved Alba—to endow Guy with 


every virtue and noble quality of | 


mind and heart. His was a noble 
nature, it is true ; I believe, that had 
heaven so ordained it, Alba would 
have been a happy wife, Orville a 
tender and devoted husband ; but 
I could see faults in the character of 
this young man, one of the trio of 
Parico’s victims, that made me 
wonder while I marked them. He 
was at once self-sacrificing and sel- 
fish ; for is-not pride selfish, and 
would it not have been nobler, more 
generous, when he had revealed 
his own love to Alba, and saw the 
innocent tenderness that the young 
girl felt for him, to have spoken at 
once and openly to Mr. Estven, to 
have confessed the love he bore his 
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cousin, and not, because he was poor, 
to condemn her to suffer from 
doubt as to his heart, during the 
year of absence that followed the 
mutual revelation of his own and 
Alba’s attachment ; for how, though 
he had revealed his love, could she 
fail to doubt the heart that dared 
not reveal it to her father? I am 
an old woman, but I have wept 
bitterer tears over that lost, that 
fatal year than I ever shed over my 
own sorrows. 

Alas! during that year, Mr. Ha- 
verstole, whose vast wealth and 
genial nature had always made his 
bachelor life a mystery, addressed 
imsy white angel and wooed her 43s 
his wife. 

Mr. Estvcn, unforturfately, was a 

*man to whom money was the only 
fact. This is the age of cash, and 
he graced it. Alba’s mother, an 
originally pretty woman, now un- 
happily disguised in fat and op- 
pressed by consequent languor, was 
too sleepy and indolent to note 
what I saw but too well—her 
daughter's dejection and unhappi- 
ness. Mrs. Estven had married the 
father of Alba almost as soon as 
she became a widow. She regret- 
ted the circumstance, as a widow's 
cap was becoming—yet became 
again a wife before those gaiter 
boots were old with which she fol- 
lowed her first husband's body. 
By her first marriage she had, at 
twenty, born ason. The boy died, 
and that weak and languid nature 
that had concentrated all it pos- 
sessed of force upon the noble boy, 
sank into nothingness when its idol 
departed. She brought her daugh- 
ter Alba out into society, recom- 
mended to her not to be a flirt, and 


to guard against freckles, also re-|- 


marked that she should expect her 
to marry well, and vanished into a 
monotony in which French fash- 
ions, new novels, and the opera, 
were the only interruption. 

Guy Orville’s was by no means a 
happy home. He was afflicted by 
an impossible aunt, who had taken 
the boy when his father died—at 
eight he was motherless—and who 
imagined that the fact of her bestow- 
ing her own income to meet half of 
the expenses of a small and frugal 
household, gave her aright todom- 
ineer over Guy in a manner most 
galling to the young man. If 
Guy, on occasions when he saw fit 
to return the civilities of a friend 
by inviting him to his own table, 
had lavished a larger sum than 
usual upon the meal, she would 
eye the viands with a dagger in 
each eye, and demand the gravy in 
a tone of tragic indignation so deep 
that the frightened guest would 
seldom summon courage to return. 
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It is easy to imagine, therefore, 
how this and many other daily 
goads caused: the young barrister 
to long for the presence of a fair 
and loving wife, and made his 
heart yearn to Alba. 

Time passed, and, with Alba, Guy 
was unforgotten. I remember well 
the evening of his return to Mr. 
Estven’s house, which he had not 
entered for a twelvemonth, during 
a portion of which, it is true, he had 
visited Europe, being sent thither 
to investigate the facts relating to 
an important English succession 
which bestowed a large fortune 
upon one of his clients. 

During that year, Parico had not 
been idle. He had known of Alba’s 
love for Guy, of Guy’s for Alba, and 
the first of those dark acts which 
led to a darker end, was the sup- 
pression of letters which, with a 
cunning and daring which are for- 
tunately rare, he had discovered 
the existence of, and withheld. 

For each of those letters Alba 
had wept through a long night of 
tears. I can see her pale face now, 
as it would look after such a night 
—so patient, so piteous. Ah, hea- 
ven! why must the good and gen- 
tle suffer? 

To return to the evening on 
which Guy renewed his visits. It 
was the occasion of a brilliant féte 
given to celebrate Alba’s nine- 
teenth birthday. 

I have seen an oid painting—it 
used to hang in Mr. Estven’s li- 
brary—representing a wondrously 
beautiful lady of the olden times, 
and bearing upon the carved 
wooden frame these words: 

‘The diamond waned beside her eye; 

The ruby near her lip was pale; 

The fairest gem in all the land 

Was Aveline of Egverdale.” 
and I remembered how the guests 
had often commented upon the 
resemblance it bore to Alba. I, 
whom she still called nurse, had 
persuaded her to knot her golden 
hair in a net of pearl, like those of 
“ Aveline of Egverdale,” and with 
this head-dress she surpassed the 
picture in beauty. A murmur of 
admiration greeted her entrance, 
which I could hear as well as the 
rest of the party assembled, : for 
there was a portion of the conserva- 
tory arranged in such a manner 
that “nurse’”—this she had al- 
ways insisted upon—could hido her 
foolish self and yet see her idol. 
That evening she urged my pres- 
ence in my hiding-place, assuring 
me, with mirth unusual to her, for 
she was almost always grave, that 
she should not know whether she 
was pretty or not if I did not tell 
her so, and demanding my candid 
opinion of the effect of the pearl- 
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net, “of which you remember, 
nurse,” said she, “ you first discov- 
ered the merits.” : 

Alba was as yet unaware of the 
proposals of Mr. Haverstole. Mr. 
Estven had urged his trying his 
fate with the young girl herself. 

She stood, when the gayety of the 
evening was at its height, near one 
of the long, wide doors of tho con- 
servatory, shining in her white 
robes and adorned by her golden 
hair, in all the pure lustre of that 
loveliness of which the perfect 
blonde is so angelic a type. Her 
friend, Lola Grier, stood beside her, 
a dashing Di Vernon sort of girl, 
and was engaged in flirting with 
the gloomy Parico, whose heart was 
an abyss of mystery and silence. 

“ You are dropping my flowers!” 

exclaimed she, snatching at a bou- 
quet-holder which Parico was ner- 
vously swinging. His jealous eyes 
had espied Guy Orville. He was 
angry and nervous, 
. “ Useless object!” scolded Lola. 
“Tthought heaven invented beaux 
to carry our parasols and flowers, 
but it seems there is’ not even 
that excuse for the creation of the 
species.” 

And the impetuous belle seized 
her bouquet, thus freeing Parico, 
who did not follow her as she 
swept away, but glided with that 
singular serpentine movement 
which was one of his most striking 
peculiarities, to Guy’s secluded cor- 
ner, where, half hidden by a Sabri- 
na, his sad eyes watched Alba. 

At this moment, Mr. Haverstole, 
offering Alba his arm, drew her to- 
ward the conservatory. “The dance 
was at its gayest, and he had deter- 
mined to try his fate with the 
young girl herself, as Mr. Estven 
had advised. 

His offer was made in manly 
terms. It was no poor compliment, 
even toa girl twenty years younger 
than himself, to be told by so noble- 
looking, so generous, so courtly a 
man as Abbott Haverstole, that he 
longe to make her the mistress of 
so fair a home as his wealth could 
offer; but it was chiefly in his final 
words that Mr. Haverstole showed 
his noble nature. 

“ Alba,” said he, taking both the 
young girl's hands in his own, 
“you have drooped of late, and [ 
know why you grieve. If you feel 
that you can come to me as toa 
parent—and I might be your pa- 
rent—and know that I will shelter 
as well as love, and respect as well 
as advise, do so. I ask no unwill- 
ing hand; but’ believe me, Alba, 
not one woman in a thousand, if 
five years could be added to her 
girlhood, would marry the man 
she chose then,” 
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Parico by this time had drawn 
Guy, as if inadvertently, close to 
where Alba and Mr. Haverstole sat. 
Neither couple perceived the other, 
the tall laurel and japonicas inter- 
vening as a screen, but every word 
was audible to Guy and to the 
Mexican. 

“You are doubtless aware, Mr. 
Haverstole,” replied Alba, calmly 
and coldly, “that my parents, 
though indulgent, occupy them- 
selves but little with me. My fa- 
ther is always absorbed in business 
cares, my mother is an invalid. I 
am aware to what you allude, but,” 
added the young girl, proudly rais- 
ing her head, “that is past. I will 
become your wife.” 

“ Dear child,” answered Mr. Ha- 
verstole, pressing her hands in his, 
“you shall never repent your de- 
cision. You have given me a sa- 
cred trust, and even as I revere 
worth like yours, I will fulfill it.” 
He pressed her hands alternately to 
his lips, and remained gazing at 
her in a depth of happiness too 
deep for words. 

That was an odd laugh that rang 
through the wide hall of Mr. Est- 
ven’s house, as Guy Orville, wrench- 
ing his arm from that of Parico, 
who endeavored to detain him, 
rushed down the steps and away 
without even greeting Alba, on 
being seen by her. He thought 
that he had found out the meaning 
of his unanswered letters. 

Unanswered letters! Why did 
they weigh either with him or 
Alba, when there were myriads of 
reasons why letters, and especially 
love-letters, whose luck is decidedly 
the worst, should miss them both ? 
And why, I have often wondered 
since, did neither suspect Parico, so 
evidently in love with Alba, and so 
evidently jealous of Guy? 

The odd, bitter laugh was Pari- 
co’s, as the Mexican muttered to 
himself: “ She will marry the rich 
man, and thwart me at once of my 
love and the rich inheritance that 
would else be mine! I must be 
patient and cunning.” 

At this moment an individual ap- 
proached Parico, who could not be 
better described than by saying that 
he resembled the engravings in il- 
lustrated novels of the lovers who 
are jilted or rejected. Miles Eber- 
ly, who, if he performed with pa- 
tience the office of a good-natured 
parlor but to the belles, neverthe- 
leas filled that of a skillful gambler 
in other haunts that they knew not 
of, laid his hand on Parico’s arm. 

“ And our little debt, my friend?” 

“Little debt! the deuce! if you 
call cleven thousand a little debt, 
you are modest.” 


“But how much longer shall I 
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+ have to wait? You know these 

debts of honor are sacred among 
3 gentlemen.” 

“JT doubt whether they ever exist 
among gentlemen,” sneered Parico. 
¥ “T can not ask Mr. Haverstole for 
¥ more money, now. He is vey lav- 
& ish, but such a request appalls me.” 
“Yet your signature enables me, 
y if I see fit, to resort to extreme 

measures, You remember signing 
¥ a bond in acknowledgment of bor- 
rowed money.” 


y “JT remember that IT am in your 
5 clutches,” answered Parico angrily, 
“and by luck or by the devil Twill 


3 get out of them ; but leave me in 
peace, now!” and he broke away. 
The marriage of Alba and Abbott 
‘.Haverstole took place during the 
following month, and so skillfully 
did Parico watch the house and the 
young girl, that the only missive 
Guy Orville succeeded in causing 
& to reach the door was stolen and 
X destroyed by the Mexican. 
<3 And now the clouds of fate 
€ lowered darkly over my darling, 
£ whose last day of happiness was 
that on which she became a wife. 
q She met Guy about four months 
Au after her marriage; met him unex- 
y pectedly at a friend's residence 
G where she was makine a morning 
call. The reproachful eyes of her 
cousin dwelt mournfully upon her 
£ 
face, and she shrank as she gazed 
upon the attenuated cheek and the 
dim eyes of the man she had loved— 
nay, still, alas! loved but too well. 

It was on the evening of that 
day, at her own house, that the girl 
t learned that Guy had been faithful, 
a that letters had been sent to her 

2 from Europe, that he had entreated 
<@ sher permission in the last to speak 
& to Mr. Estven after his return, that 
g he offered her a home, comfortable 
2 at least, and that his heart was 
wrung with her silence, and—he 
told her with those terrible tears 
that a ‘man sheds but once.in a 
lifetime—broken by her marriage. 

And then she shrank: back in 
horror at the picture of her own 
heart, and, trembling and weeping, 
sank at Guy's fect, entreating him, 
in her wild agony, to pardon her 
desertion, : 

“Thad promised, and I should 
have been firm,” sobbed she; “ but 
we must mect no more, never 
again!” 

Guy did not reply. Ile sat in the 
desolate anguish of Adam cast out 
of Paradise. If, at one time, he 
had not been resolute, his poverty 
had been the cause. Te was not a 
man to tempt Alba to clandestine 
mectings, but he felt that the pall 
of death and desolation had fallen 
over his life. At last he spoke. 

“Alba,” sald he, “life is over 
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with me. I had hoped to win dis- 
tinction, and, in these troubled 
times, to gain a place among those 
who sit in council for my country. 
I have neither hope nor ambition 
now, and, if I did not believe ina 
God and a hereafter, my own hand 
would end what I can scarce en- 
dure. I trust you will be happy. 
I will trouble you no more.” 

And it was thus he left her. 

In the delirium of a long fever, 
which the delicate organization of 
my poor darling made it a terrible 
strugyvle for her to recover from, 
she revealed to Abbott Haverstole 
the awful truth that, in her “ heart 
of heart,” her love of Guy lived 
sill. 

This man had led a lonely life ; 
he had thought to have found hap- 
piness at last. Of a sensitive, up- 
right, and generous character, he 
Was not one to torture a stricken 
heart. But the gray hairs, of which 
but ascattered few had been visible, 
were multiplied tenfold during his 
young wife's illness; his tall form 
bent, his smooth brow wrinkled, 
and when she arose from her couch, 
to take up the terrible burden of 
life again, Abbott Haverstole’s last 
remnant of youth was gone. Life, 
in all that makes it anything but 
mere existence, with him was over. 

He redoubled his kindness to Par- 
ico, although, in his deficiency of 
high moral attributes, the Mexican 
had deeply disappointed his bene- 
factor, Whose adoption of the young 
savage had been actuated by a be- 
lief in the theory that education, 
training, can extirpate original 
tendencies to vice. 

There was no denying that Par- 
ico was singularly vicious, and a 
man in whose hands the possession 
of wealth would be but a powerful 
means to evil. 

Mr. Haverstole, offended at Pari- 
co's constant and exorbitant de- 
mands for money, in sums that, 
even to a son of his blood, he 
would have refused, and made 
aware by Mr. Eatven that, in spite 
of his own marriage with the 
daughter of his friend, the Mexican 
still counted upon a large inheri- 
tance at his death, determined to 
make Parico fully conscious that it 
was idle for him to entertain any 
such hope. 

He accordingly made a_ will, 
which testament he caused to be 
read aloud in the presence of Mr. 


“Not cnough,” muttered the 
enraged Mexican, “to pay my 
gambling debts.” 

And declared Alba sole heiress to 
the remainder of Mr. Haverstole’s 
vast wealth, 

It was about seven months after 
Mrs. Haverstole’s recovery that she 
received a message from Guy Or- 
ville, requesting her to see him 
once more previous to his return to 
Europe. He had a longing, wrong 
perhaps, to bid her farewell—a re- 
quest to proffer. 

Alba received him. She consid- 
ered that the man to whom she had 
once been betrothed had a right to 
ask to see her once more before 
what they both believed to be a 
final farewell. Guy, abandoning 


ihis profession, was about to join 


Garabaldi at Melazzo. 

They met. The request that 
Guy inade to Alba was, that she 
should bestow upon him a minia- 
ture, half completed for him dur- 
ing their betrothal. 

It was wrong to give him a sem- 

blance that could but feed a hope- 
less, and what—in the cyes of those 
who know neither the uprightness 
of Guy’s character, nor the deep 
religious truth of that of Alba— 
must henceforth bea guilty feeling ; 
but angels might have wept ever 
the mute agony with which the 
young girl laid the picture in the 
hand of the lost and dear, and bade 
him farewell, 
- Parico entered at this moment, 
accompanied by Miles Eberly. 
The countenances of both Guy and 
Alba were paled with silent grief. 
As Guy passed the young Mexican, 
the pair exchanged a look of fire. 

There was a small dinner-party 
that day ; it was Alba’s nineteenth 
Dirthday, and Mr. Haverstole had in- 
sisted upon celebrating it. Parico 
had had the audacity to invite Miles 
Eberly, in whose delectable society, 
when that worthy was not sulky end 
sore on the subject of his unpaid 
debt, he was in the habit of con- 
suming his benefactor’s wines and 
cigars. 

On this occasion matters of im- 
portance were to be discussed. Par- 
ico had previously revealed his own 
mad love of Mr. Haverstole's wife, 
boasted of having suppressed Guy's 
letters to Alba, and sworn in the 
hearing of Fherly to be revenged, 
and “marry her some day.” 

“Tow will’ you manage that, 


Estven, the mother of Alba, his! Parico?" demanded the estimable 


wife, Parico, his housekeeper, an 
Englishwoman named Bishop, and 
that of a legal friend, Max Way- 
land, who accompanied the lawyer 
who had drawn up the will. 

This will left Parico ten thou- 
sand dollars. 


Miles. “ Old) Haverstole is hale 


and hearty yet, my lad, and it is 
poor work to wait for dead men’s 
shocs.”” 

“He is dreadfully broken sinee 
his wife’s illness,” answered Parico 
in those peculiarly musical tones 


which always startled the hearer 
by their clearness, “Let me alone. 
I don't believe I shall have to wait 
long. She is sick of her bargain, 
for bargain it was,” added he, ris- 
ing impetuously from his chair, “a 
mnere sale of a young woman to an 
old man. And yet,” here he burst 
into one of his singular, rippling 
' Iaughs, “she -loved Orville.” 

“Woman is various.” 

“Rather various, my experience 
leads me to believe, but I'll be 
even with her yet.” 

Parico had brought with him from 
Mexico a small flask containing a 
liquid derived from the juices of 
one of the most deadly plants of 
that country. On the day after the 
dinner-party, he might have been 
seen in his own apartment trying 


which he had succeeded in caging. 
One drop stiffened the rat into the 
semblance of a thin, black stick. 
Parico uttered a low whistle of tri- 
umph. 

“It never misses with animals,” 
muttered he, 

The plant seemed to be possessed 
of odd qualities, for a small rabbit, 
which he purchased a few days af- 
terward, began to dwindle and_ re- 
fuse food, and in about a week, 
died in convulsions. 

About three days after the death 
of the rabbit, Mr. Haverstole and 
Parico were sitting over their wine 
in the dining-room. Mr. Haver- 
stole was administering a well-mer 
ited sermon on gambling and idle- 
ness, and urging upon Parico the 
necessity of studying a profession, 
when Alba entered the room ac- 
companied by Mrs. Estven. 

The latter held a newspaper in 
her hand, and began to speak en- 
thusiastically of Ristori, whose late 
success in “ Medea” was the theme 
of the foreign criticism in the paper. 

“T trust she will come here,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Haverstole. “I saw 
her abroad. How superb she is! 
You look for a queen, and you see 
her before you, royal indeed. You 
look at the same queen—Macbeth’s 
dread wife—and you see, after the 
deed of darkness is done, a woman 
depicting the workings of remorse, 
as betrayed by somnambulism ; 
you see eyes that seem to have 
gazed into the yawning gulf of 
perdition for a thousand years. 
The set mouth, the rigid features, 
the gathered terrors of the marble 
brow, where the guilty Kisses of 
her spouse seem to have set a 
Doody seal, all freeze you ; and,” 
added he with a shudder, “T have 
not yet forgotten her sigh. shall 
see ler for years to come striving 
to wash the never-to-be-whitened 
hands.” 


its quality upon an unfortunate rat, 


1868. 
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“Tt must be terrible,” murmured 
Alba. 

“T think the truest homage that 
was ever rendered her performance 
was by a lady who accompanied 
me. 

“Nothing will ever induce me to 
witness that performance again. 
It was so terrible a thing, that, al- 
though I strive to do so, I can not 
forget it. Its still terror clung to 
me, and it is not the queen’s hands 
but my own memory that I seem 
to be striving to free from a sense 
of guilt and horror.” 

“Tt was so unnatural to make a 
woman plot ang aid in a murder,” 
raid Alba. 

“Yet the annals of time tell of 
many a murderess,” sneered Parico. 

* Even to think of them is horri- 
ble,” replied Alba. 

It was on the morrow of this 
conversation, that Mr. Haverstole 
first fell ill with an inexplicable sick- 
ness. He began to lose appetite 
and flesh, to sit for hours with his 
head upon his hands, and his eyes, 
the pupils of which were singular- 
ly dilated, fixed upon space. This 
state continued for about four days, 
after which he took to his bed. 

Now Mrs. Bishop, the house- 
keeper, had no love for Parico. 
The woman had a crippled son, 
who was in the habit of coming to 
the house, and, when the distance 
was not too great for him to accom- 
plish it, of doing errands. This 
child) was a martyr to Parico’s 
mockery, and to a degree of ill- 
usage only to be accounted for by 
a@ necessity to torture which ex- 
isted in Parico. Mrs. Bishop, with 
that spirit of retaliation always to 
be found in her class, made it her 
business to avenge Seth by various 
little underhand deeds of. retalia- 
tion, the chicf of which was spy- 
ing. Scth and she knew every- 
thing the Mexican did. The dead 
rat and poisoned rabbit had been 
the greater source of meditation 
and wonder to Mrs. Bishop, from 
the fact that she had always de- 
elared Parico to be a “murderous 
fellow, but dreadful sly.” 

“He'll go to the gallows yet,” 
she would mutter. “The devil 
made his cyes—ay, and his soul, 
too. They say our souls are all 
God’s make, but he had no finger 
in the shaping of that one.” 

There was a kind of bouillon in| 
which Mrs. Bishop excelled, and , 
which, of late, had been the only , 
nourishment that Mr. Haverstole 
could swallow with any satisfac- | 
tion. The family physician had | 
declared his malady to bea “gas 
tric affection.” 

Mrs. Bishop was mounting the 
stairs, broth in hand, when she 


saw, gliding before her, “like a 


black snake,” she muttered to her- 
self, her favorite aversion, the Mexi- 
can. 

He slipped on up the stairs, and 
noiselessly entered a small room 
opening into that of Mr. Haver- 
stole’s. This room was a hall room. 
Mrs. Bishop followed, as softly as 
jer stout figure permitted, and ap- 
plied her eye to the crevice of the 
half-open door. She saw Parico 
take a small flask from his pocket 
and hold it to the light, then se- 
crete it partly beneath his sleeve 
and partly in his hand. 

Alba was moving about in her 
husband's room, vainly endeavor- 
ing, with untiring patience and 
affection, to soothe the invalid and 
find a means by which to while 
away the painful hours that op 
pressed him. Mr. Haverstole suf- 
fered from a terrible nervousness, 
and would start at every sound. 

Mrs. Bishop still stood-with her 
eyes at the crevice of the door of 
the hall bed-room. She saw Parico 
knecl,creepalong the floor, and pass, 
in this position, into the bed-room 
adjoining. Now Mrs. Bishop knew 
that the large curtains of the old- 
fashioned bed in which Mr. Haver- 
stole lay fell in such a manner that 
it was an easy matter to glide be- 
tween them and the wall, and re- 
main thus concealed. Alba stood, 
at this moment, with her back to 
the bed. On the table, beside Mr. 
Haverstole, had been placed a glass 
containing water. 

Parico glided quickly along the 
floor, dropped a part of the contents 
of the flask into the water, and 
slipped back into the hall bedroom. 
Mrs. Bishop had not seen his act, 
az, in coming forward, her view 
was, for an instant, intercepted by 
the open door, which hid the bed 


and stand. When slie had placed 
the broth upon the table, and, walk- 
ing abruptly to the curtains, raised 
them, to look for the Mexican, Par- 
ico was already on the way to his 
own apartment, unseen by her, or 
by any. 

“ Gone!” muttered Mra. Bishop ; 
“he must have seen me. Well, be 
that as it may, out of this room I 
do not budge this night; that’s’a 
sure case.” 

“ What ails you, Bishop ?” asked 
Alba, surprised at seeing the house- 
keeper parade round the bed. 

“ Adders ails me, and snakes and 
serpents ails me, mum,” replied 
Bishop, lucidly. 

Alba raised her hand to her head 
uneasily, for Bishop's daily and 
warlike encounters with Parico 
were becoming tiresome. 

At nine o'clock Parico was again 
concealed behind the curtain. At 
ten that night Mr. Haverstole asked 
for water. Jt was Alba’s hand that 
held the glass to his lips, At eleven 
he was a corpse. 

Great was the consternation of 
Alba, as she gazed upon the cold 
form of the husband who had been 
so kind, so loving. That generous 
heart, of which the silent anguish 
was never revealed to her, dat it 
should grieve her, beat to pain no 
more. He died, to be remembered 
in the blessings of the poor and the 
respect of all men. The only un- 
grateful heart that Abbott Haver- 
stole ever met was that of the man 
to whom, néxt to his own wife, he 
had shown most kindness and gen- 
erosity. 

It was but the day after the 
funeral that Parico dared to ask 
Alba to marry him. His mad love 
was even stronger than his longing 
for wealth, for in that he was chiefly 
goaded by his impatience to be rid 


Policy—every consideration that 
should have actuated him to wait 
ere proffering his audacious pas- 
sion—was whelmed in the thought 
that Alba was free. 

She, gazed at him aghast, and 
when; at last, the meaning of words 
#0 insulting to the memory of the 
kind old man who had loved her 
xo tenderly broke in upon her, she 
answered the Mexican in haughty 
indignation. 

“Do you think I do not know,” 
said Parico, with the glare of a 
demon in his eyes, “do you think 
Ido not know how he came by his 
death 2” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“This glass,” said Parico, tak- 
ing a small goblet from his breast, 
“see what remains in it: i was 
your hand that held it to his lips the 
night he died. I saw it.” 

The accusation of crime 18 appal- 
ling, even to natures coarse and 
brutal : judge what it was to Alba. 
Wer terror—for my darling was 
not strong-minded—her agony, was 
such that, when she sent for me to 
come to her that evening, I feared, 
every moment, that she would fall 
into convulsions. I endeavored, in 
vain, to calm her. 

But events were rapidly crowd- 
ing toward a final crisis. Mrs. 
Bishop, appalled at the suddenness 
of Mr. Haverstole’s death, and con- 
vinced of the truth of her suspicions 
of Parico, had sought the family 
physician and Max Wayland, the 
luwyer, and communicated to them 
her belief that Parico had poisoned 
his benefactor. It was that night 
when, profiting by the terror and 
anguish of my poor Alba, he dared 
to penetrate into her chamber, that 
Wayland and Mrs. Bishop, aecom- 
panied by an officer of justice and 
by little Seth, whose presence had 
a reason, arrested the accuser of 
Alba, on the charge he had villain- 
ously threatened to make ogainst 
the widow if she persisted in her 
refusal to become his wile. 

“Tam innocent!” exclaimed the 
infuriated and terrified criminal. 

“IT guess when yer pisins rats 
and rabbits again and buries ‘um,” 
said Seth, triumphantly producing 
a by no means fragrant box, con- 
ae remains of the departed 
rat and rabbit, “yer’ll not forget 
to look round to see whether I’m 
follering yer or not, if yer go never 
so fur inter the country.” 

By the middle of the next day an 
examination had proved that the 
poison in the body of the rat and 
rabbit was identical with that 
in the corpse of Mr. Haverstole. 
That night Parico was placed in 
confinement, to await his trial. 


Many a murderer ¢heats the gal- 
lows, but, 


neyer meet them in this world. 


But, as to Alba, the removal of | 


the charge had come too late. Her 
health, wretched for a long time, 
greatly undermined by the long 
struggle she had sustained against 
a heart broken by her unhappy 
love,a struggle already nearly fatal 
to a constitution never strong, had, 
in the accusation of Parico, sus- 


tained a shock such as admitted of 


no chance of recovery.” 

“Tell Guy, nurse,” she said to 
me in her last illness, which fol- 
lowed immediately upon the events 
I have related, “that I leave him 
all my fortune. He will use it to 
good purpose. Bid Guy to remem- 
ber my poor people; you know 
them all; and”. 


Here we were interrupted by a 
ioud noise. It was little Seth, fol- 
lowed by hismother. ‘‘ He’s killed 
hisself! he’s been and killed his- 
self!’ cried the boy. ‘He'll never 
fling his boots at me again!” And 
the boy immediately executed a war- 
dance of triumph such as would, 
probably, have astonished the In- 
dians of the Mexican’s own tribe. 

What he announced was true. 
In the solitude and horror of his 


prison, Parico had availed himself 


of the remaining drops of the poi- 
sonous liquid to end his worthless 
life; but the quantity not being 
sufficient to terminate it for many 
hours, and it being unmingled 
with any other fluid, it caused suf- 
ferings so appalling that their re- 
cital made the blood curdle. When 
dead at last, the Mexican’s shoul- 
ders and waist were twisted in such 
a manner that his face seemed to 
be turned toward his heels, his 
arms were clenched behind him, 
and his countenance distorted out 
of all semblance to humanity. 

T watched with my darling on 
her death-night. Toward the mid- 
night hour she began to sink. “It 
is strange, nurse,” murmured she; 
“why could I not have been happy, 
like so many others? I loved Guy 
dearly ; why could not God have 
given usa happy life? But I could 
never be his, even if I lived; 1 
have been accused of crime.— She 
raised her attenuated hand to wipe 
away her last tear. 

And this was what love, unhappy 
love, more than all the rest, had 
made her; love, the bright, the 
glorious, that should have made 
her life radiant and complete, had 
slain her. 

Her father and mother bent over 
and kissed her. It was strange 
and painful, but she clung, most of 


if some did not work | 
blindly and recklessly ,justice would | 


| broken your heart to see, she had 
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all, to me. “ Nurse,” she said, “1 
have always been very lonely.” 
Alas! I believe that natures like | 
| hers, in this world, are always | 
lonely. 
Her face, after death, would have 


at three ; 


nights out of seven, 
I sometimes wonder if she thinks 
of me ; 
I thought her an angel—but I 
have no heaven. 


wept so much; but she stands, ra- 
diant and guiltless, at the highest 
tribunal, and she weeps no more. 
It 8 I who am lonely now. 


ble cot, 
To sew on my buttons, and 
cook my dinners, 
She will think her fate the un- 
happiest lot 
That ever befel our most beauti- 
ful sinners. 


4°" when she returns to my hum- 
i 


—_—2-6-0o—__—_ 


SHE HAS GONE TO THE SPRINGS. 


BX GEORGE Ys RUNGAY, “ND I fear I shall find in her soft | 


blue eyes 
The signs of sorrow and tears 


” ERE I have lived an old bachelor's | making traces, 
4) life, And hear words of woe coming 
oy A seven-by-nine upper room my winged with sighs; 
headquarters, For her sweet eyes, at home, 


While, at the Spriugs, my affection- 
ate wife 

flirting, and dancing, 

drinking the waters. | 

| 

| 


PIDERS upholster my room near 
- the roof, 


And I am the prey of the thirsty 
musquitos, 
I could live on cold water, and 


will be watering-places. 


Is and ra ake A oS 


ar sweet wife has been home three 
months and more, 
But she sighs for the Springs, 
with flirtations and dances; 
And she hopes, when she dies, she 
will go to that shore, 
Where the giad city of Paris, in 


oP 


half a loaf, France, is. 
Were it not for the blood-letting 
things that would eat us. oo—_—- 


THE OVERDONE PAPERS. 


BY COTTONLY OVERDONE, ESQ. 


A wife has a parlor which looks at 


the sun; 
Its curtain-laced windows, redo- | 
lent of roses, 


Is fit for a queen, and the costliest No. IX. 
one. 
On an ecider-down ped my dar- | poppy CoALOYLE AGAIN COMMUNICATES 
ling reposes. WITH COTTONLY OVERDONE. 


'NREFRESHED from my couch in 
the morning I rise, 
With no one to sew on the 
treacherous button ; 
T go to an cating-house famous for 


THE RIVAL CLUBS. 


4Y DEAR FELLOW :—To 


pies, . ee 
And eat roasted chips, called by . lene Lee? not 
courtesy mutton. loose this Jetter. 1 may 


become great, and I wish 
it, in that case, to be incorporated 


sponse of my bosom awakens | ith my private memoirs, 60 that 


at ten, 5 
Then her soft lily hand rings a | My secretary (for, of course, if I am 
bell, God bless her! great, I shall have a secretary) 


The clerk claps his hand on his 
waistcoat when 
He orders the chambermald up- 
stairs to dress her. 


may have as little trouble as possi- 
ble. 

I must digress to say that I have 
read your poem, the “ Loves of the 
Vegetables.” My dear Cottonly, 
it is just what I should have ex- 
pected of you. Can I say more? 

I will now, at once, launch into 
the subject of my letter. 

It is my club, the “ Concentrated 
Cream,” and our rival, ‘The Con- 
densed Milk.” 

Cottonly, there has been war be- 
tween us—war to the knife, or ra- 
ther to the cane. 

In the first place: the name. 

We, Railway Sellebury, Living- 
ston Lafolle, Esterhazy Glooming- 
ton, Rushington Rapid, Lieutenant 


of gold— 
It keeps better time than the 
turnip I carry; 


x less than two hours, by her watch 


It cost me two hundred dollars all 
told, 
And I gave it to her on the day 
we did marry— 
N less than two hours, she is 
dressed and curled, 
She sweeps to the table in gor- 
geoua splendor; 
You would not suppose that aman 
of the world 
Was her husband—whose in- 
come at beat is but slender, 


ITH the “ nobs”” and élite she dines | 


And she dances all night, six | 


| Hence the name, 


Gallop, Captain Spendthrift Mil- 
lionby, Isington Frigid and Hype- 
rion Languid, all belong to the 
same club. We are very select. 
the ‘“ Concen- 
trated Cream,” and I flatter myself 
that we fellows knew what we were 
about when we took it. We look 
about us and keep our eyes open. 
Leave yours and join us. 


A “CONCENTRATED CREAM." 


All of us have hat-racks to our- 
selves, or, to be more lucid, each of 
us has a hat-rack to himself. I 
made the design for mine, as each 
of us is to have our aris over our 
hat-rack. 

“Who would have thought it?” 
said Loudsby Shoutington, when I 
mentioned this little idea of mine 
and showed him my design. It is 
a rampant lion. 

“80 these are your arms, Folby,” 
said Loudsby in his stentorian voice. 
“What is it supposed to repre- 
sent?” 

“A rampant lion,” said I. 

“I thought it was a rampant cat,” 
replied he. 

Cottonly, I call that an insult. 

But worse remains, not only be- 
hind bat in all directions. 

Loudsby belongs to the “ Con- 
densed Milk.” 

You would have naturally sup- 
posed that, after snecring in this 
indelicate manner, Loudsby Shout- 
ington would have scorned to imi- 
tate men who take a pride in wear- 
ing their hair altogether differently, 
and in displaying a marked disap- 
probation of the members of the 
“Condensed Milk” as to sleeve- 
buttons, line of mustache, hand- 
kerchiefs, canes, turn-outs, and va- 
rious matters, which to the man of 
feeling are of vast importance. 
You’d have thought that, wouldn't 
you, Cottonly ? 

Judge of my surprise when I 
discovered at a rival maker’s Louds- 
by’s design for his hat-rack, a thing 
flying over another thing that 
looked likea piece of green ginger. 

I mentioned to Loudsby that I 
had seen it. 

“Tt is a heron flying upward 
from-a rock,” said jie. 
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THE “ ARMS" OF LOUDSBY SHOUTINGTON. | 


‘I thought it was a soaring 
Shanghai,” said I. 

Was I not avenged? Eh, Cot- 
tonly? Served him- out, don’t you 
think 80? 

He was altogether too mad to 
remember that Shanghais can not 
soar. Rage is blind, and sometimes 
hard of hearing. 

We have had various similar en- 
counters between the members of 
the rival clubs, in all of which the 
“Concentrated Cream” has re- 
mained uncurded, while the Con- 
densed Milk has invariably, in de- 
fiance of chemistry, turned sour. 

For instan*s, Baron Lamolle, a 
French gentleman who dined with 
us, remarked to me: 

“How vayray mooch ze young 
gentlemen of ze clob viz-a-riz stayar 
at us!” 

1 lowered the Winds. 

Loudsby Shoutington, Percy 
Puffingham and Wilber Whecdle- 
way, were all at the windows. 

I call that withering. 

Again, we have had Shoutington, 
whose voice is always getting him 
into difficulties, on the point of 
mustache pulling with Lieutenant 
Gallop about Dickens and Mrs. Yel- 
verton. 

“We're overrun with English 
authorsnow. Blow his copyright!” 
said Shoutington, alluding to the 
great Charles. 

Gallop, who claims to be of Eng- 
lish extraction, on the strength of 
the fact that in the time of George 
the Fourth one of his ancestors’ cats 
passed through the Marquis of Slev- 
ington’s entry, and always breathes 
hard and turns red if England is 
mentioned lightly, said to Shout- 
ington — sternly, I presume he 
thought : 

“T fancy, sir, we could hardly 
have too many.” 

“TI object to a fellow’s coming 
and getting all he can out of ns, and 
then working himself into a rage 
because he can not get any more, 
and going home to abuse us. What 
did he do it for? We made him.” 

“He made himself, sir!” retorted 
Gallop, and there they had it till 


Shoutington mentioned Mrs. Yel- 
verton, saying: “ Place eur dames.” 

When Gallop reappeared we 
calmly observed to him that he had 


| been the first of the “ Concentrated 


Creams ” who had curdled, and that, 
as our regulations are stern in these 
matters, we begged him to be 
calm. 

“ Saxon blood will boil! ” replied 
he. 

We “Creams” don't notice him 
when he starts on that line; but, 
judging from his complexion, I 
should think he was right about 
“Saxon blood.” 

But the last, and, in point of fact, 
the darkest of the various quarrels 
which have arisen, owing chiefly, 
Iimagine, to the proximity of the 
“Concentrated Cream” rooms to 
those of the “Condensed Milk,” is 
the affair about Frigid’s cousin, 
Maximiliana Matilda. 

Maximiliana Matilda is not love- 
ly. 
But—sho has “rocks!” 
Maximiliana Matilda, I am told 
by the very pretty sewing-girl 
whose services are shared between 
my sister Kosa Bella and Miss 
Flawby, is not amiable. Still, she 
is sought. “ Rocks” are the cause. 

Since the affair of the Stunallig- 
ga,my relatives have been desirous 
of wedding me to the cousin of 
Frigid. 

“Marrying is a mere circum- 
stance,” says Isington. 

“Excuse me,” said I. 

“ By all means, Folby,” said he; 
“Tdo not share the views of the 
family. It might overthrow your 
mind and crush your intellect to do 
the courting.” 

Languid, who was present, gig- 
gled. But I ask you, Cottonly, if 
you see any point in Frigid’s re- 
mark? Our friendship would end 
if I thought you would not be 
perfectly candid with me. 

To return to Maximiliana Ma- 
tilda : 

“Frigid,” said Percy Puffingham 
one day, “is your fair cousin, 
frankly speaking, booked?” 

“Can't say,” answered Frigid. 

This Puffingham considered en- 
couragement. 

I inclose the photograph of Miss 
Flawby, who, you will observe, is 
afflicted with a long face, and a 
profile which, as Tintly, the artist, 
says, is “not the correct thing at 
all.” 

Please re-inclose, as it was the 
pretty sewjng-girl who filched it in 
order that you might see to whom 
the conspiracy of relatives was 
about to doom your friend. 

Cottonly, the photograph is flat- 
tered. Could you see her feet ! 

They whelm even the fact of 
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“rocks,” and “rocks” pow-a-days 
are the great social aim. 

It appears that Puffingham went 
to Saratoga. Maximiliana Matilda 
was there. 

“Puffy,” as we “Creams” call 
him, is blind to Leauty, and intent 
on ‘‘ rocks.” 

Miss Flawby left. 

“ Puffy ” entered the room waere 
she had stayed, and, discovering 
something in the bureau drawer, 
seized it. 

His intentions had been sinister 
on entering ; he had hoped to dis- 
cover a handkerchief or fan to pa- 
rade as the gift of Maximiliana Ma- 
tilda, but his real discovery, though 
not poetic, was far better. 

We “Creams,”—some of us pa- 
tronized Saratoga this year—no- 
ticed that “ Puffy” went off into 
corners and took something from 
his breast. He was once observed— 
he meant to be observed—to kiss it. 

He knew, Cottonly, that Maxi- 
miliana Matilda’s intimate friend, 
Miss Frizzlewing, was looking at 
him, and that she knows the color of 
Miss Flawby’'s hair. . 

Deep, wasn’t it? 

Hair? you will say, in a tone of 
interrogation. Be patient. 

It came to the ears of Isington 
Frigid that “ Puffy” was bearing 
about one of the auburn locks of 
the wealthy Maximiliana Matilda. 
Isington is invariably calm. He 
has his faults, but flurry is not one 
of them. He interrogated Maxi- 
miliana Matilda. She is said to 
have exclaimed, 

“ Marry a man whose father made 
his money as a cigar-maker? I 
would perish first!” 

“Did you give him a lock of 
your hair?” said Frigid. 

“Never!” exclaimed Maximili- 
ana Matilda. 

Isington smiled, and raised the 
left end of his mustache. Those 
who know him know that this ges- 
ture is full of meaning. 

“ Puffy,” said he to Puffingham, 
“ you will obligo me by giving me 
back what you have shown to var- 
ious persons as a lock of Miss Flaw- 
by’s hair.” 

“T shall do nothing of the kind,” 
replied “ Puffy” —probably because 
several “Creams” were present. 
Puffy is not brave. 

“Yes, you will,’ said Frigid, 
without moving, but glancing at 
his little rattan, which, with the 
emblem of the “Creams ’—a tiny 
jug in silver, upon its largest end 
—lay beside his hat. 

“ Pick it up, then,” said “ Puffy,” 
flinging the locket into a pile of 
old newspapers. 

“T had rather you should,” re- 
plied Frigid, taking up the rattan. 


Fe ne ea Ne ee 


“Take it, then,” said “Puffy,” 
throwing the locket into Frigid’s 
hat. “I meant to throw it away, 
anyhow. It’s only a piece of an old 
waterfall |” 

Since this affair, of which I trust 
that you, Cottonly, sce the serious 
character, the ‘Condensed Milks” 
have lowered their blinds, while 
the “Concentrated Creams” are 
the lords of the sidewalk. The 
“Milks” dare not “wink aloud,” 
says Frigid. 

Miss Frizzlewing, whose friend- 
ship is not what I should strictly 
denominate os true, has heard of 
this through Frigid. I suspect— 
I know it was from her that he 
arrived at the truth as to the na- 
ture of the contents of the locket, 
and has told it everywhere. 

“ Puffy ” has not been seen lately. 
His nerves have had a trial. 

Baron Lamolle says: “ Eet ces zo 
most best. zing I haf hear since I 
am to Amérique! Zee hair of zee 
butterfall! Mais c'est trop fort!” 

But, to avoid anything of so seri- 
ous a character as dueling, or any- 
thing of that nature, we called a 
committee, on Thursday evening, 
and the new regulations will, prob- 
ably, be exceedingly strict. 

We do not wish, Cottonly, to be 
considered bloodthirsty or quarre]- 
some men, nor have we really any- 
thing against the “Condensed 
Milks.” 

Tonly trust that they will not 
attempt to imitate us. Patience 
ceases to be a virtue when a rival 
club takes to the same colors in 
neckties, the same shape in hats 
and the same style of picture in the 
corners of the handkerchief. I am 
a mild man, but I could not bear 
this. Indeed, I was almost about 
to say something to Wilber 
Wheedleway, whose front hair, I 
observed at the opera, is a fecl lo 
imitation of the style of my own; 
and my front hair, as you may 
have observed, Cottonly, is one of 
ny stone points, and a matter to 
which I give much thought. 

T am resident at Languid’s coun- 
try box, from which I write to you, 
as, in spite of weather, we require 
a lengthened retreat in order to 
have a calm, dispassionate talk over 
club affairs. 

I see that you have withdrawn 
from the “Butterfly,” under pre- 
text that it is too “airy” for a 
married man. 

Join us. 

I really think we have nothing 
serious to look forward to, unless 
it is a feeble imitation by the 
“Condensed Milks.” 

In that case, my dear Cottonly, I 
may require your noble aid. fi 

I enter into your feelings with 
regard to icen Berenice, but 
she means well, and, in a diplo- 
matic light, it was not bad. 

Yours fondly, 

Fo.sy CoALoyYLe. 
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PREFACE TO A LADY’S ALBUM. 


BY T. J. N. 


ing eye, 
S The open pages vf this volume lie; 
And yet to fancy’s onward, piercing 
gaze, . 
They teem with fervent forma of future 
days. 
The sweetest music of the human heart 
Flows in each line and lives through 
every part. 
Here Love its gentle record joys to trace, 
and Friendship wears an ever-emiling 
face; 
And Taste is here, to deck her favorite 
hower 
And give endearing names to every flower. 
Youth, ever thue, with generous ardor 
Durne, 
Bcholds a friendly hand where’er it 
turns; 
In ardent thonght outstrips the flight of 
years, 
The vanished future as the past appears, 
Till fancy’s vivid retrospection shows 
A long, bright day, and lovely to the 
close. 
Alas! that life should ever have in store 
A darker forecast or a sadder lore! 
When calm experience caste a pensive 
look 
Along the darkened pages of tfle book, 
The gaudy sunlight ewiftly fades away, 
Ag shadows cloud the fairy face of day, 
And sorrow blends with music's sweetest 
flow 
Unqulet thonghts and images of woe. 
Sadnegs, away! thou ever wilt intrude 
Upon each lighter thought and merrier 
mood! 
Never, oh, never let me sec her face 
In the clear Instre of thy magic glass, 
My Book beloved for every friend shall be 
Reflected brightness on my heart from 
thee, 
And every clond that sorrow dare display 
The sunshine of the soul shall chase away. 
Swift from the pure expanse the shade 
shall move, 
To mirror friendehip, firm and faithful 
love. 
Young life is in ite spring; the morning 
dew 
Falls on its flowers with heaven's deli- 
cious hue. 
We'll plack them while we may, and form 
a wreath; 
The heart shall give the bloom, and love 
the breath, 
And Time, with all his winters, shall not 


A pure and stainless to the wander- 


blot 
Its firet and latest flower—Forget-me- 
not. 


A STRUGGLE WITH PRIDE. 


BY 8. E. DONMALL. 


HAT! going to church on 
Easter Sunday and wear 
that old bonnet,” said 
Madam Pride, as she 
turned upon me a look of disdain. 
“ Pray do not think of sucha thing ; 
there will not be a lady there who 
has any pretension to cafte or re- 
spectability, but will have on a new 
bonnet. Why, what will people 
say, and what will Mr&. Ermine 
think? You may freeze outside the 


pale of genteel society, before she 
will welcome you again within the 
precincts of ‘ warm fur-lining.’ And 
the Diamond family, how coldly 
they will flash upon you as they 
walk up the aisle, glittering in the 
sunlight of prosperity. Then there 
is Miss Velvetina, dressed in her ele- 
gant basque and bonnet; why, the 
very jingling of the glass beads 
and bugle trimming will sound in 
your ears—‘ Cut her acquaintance.’ 
In the pew before you will sit the 
Misses ‘Fantine,’ ‘Celeste’ and 
“Queen Emma,’ whose rose-tinted 
ribbon, gracefully floating over 
their shoulders, will blush for shame 
upon you. What! wear that old 
bonnet, with its threadbare lining 
and faded trimming! I would not 
blame ‘ Monsieur Phaeton’ if he 
were to run over and crush you out 
of existence at the nearest crossing 
to the church-door. There is Miss 
‘Curiosity,’ too, who has been 
watching so long atime to see your 
new bonnet; what a disappoint- 
ment for her on Easter day! and 
what a disappointment to yourself— 
no new bonnet to wear, and a purse 
containing only one dollar, barely 
enough to purchase a frame, and a 
bit of lace for the inside trimming.” 

“Yet I could have made one,” | 
answered, “by using the materials 
from last year's bonnet, by having 
the ribbon cleaned, and the feath- 
ers redyed, but not without the aid 
of my last dollar. Oh!” I exclaimed, 
as I placed the old bonnet upon my 
head, and glanced in the mirror, 
“what shall I do? what shall 1 
do?” 

“Stay at home!” ejaculated 
Madam Pride, as, with astern coun- 
tenance, she seated herself imme- 
diately before me. 

“ But I so long to hear the Easter 
sermon, to gaze on the happy faces 
that I shall meet there, and unite 
with them in singing praises unto 
God ; for surely he has been very 
good and gracious to me in all my 
ways. One year ago I was a wan- 
derer from his presence. I had lost 
sight of him in the gay world 
where I was being rocked to sleep 
on the verge of a mighty precipice : 
but his voice awakened me, and the 
light of his Divine countenance 
illuminates a pathway that leads 
my soul to the very gates of 
heaven. No, no, Madam Pride, I 
can not miss hearing the pleasant 
voice of our Rector to-day—he 
who, through the instrumentality 
of God, hath led me to render praise 
unto him.” 

“Ah!” she replied, “you will 
forget all about his goodness and 
about praising him, when you 
reach the church-door, and instead 
of thanking God that you have an 


old bonnet to wear, you will be 
looking at your neighbors’, and 
praying for a new one. Stay at 
home, stay at home.” 

“Oh! I can not remain away,” I 
anawered with a choking voice, as 
1 turned my face aside to hide the 
falling tears, “and if I had spent 
the dollar on a new bonnet I should 
not have anything to give to the 
poor children of the Mission School. 
God help them! Better to go with 
my head uncovered, than that these 
little ones should want.” 

“Pshaw!” said Madam Pride, 
with a selfish sneer, “they who 
have but one dollar in their purse 
had better look to themselves, and 
let other people provide for the 
Mission School.” 

But I turned a deaf ear to her 
reasoning, and knelt down on the 
tloor, and asked Giod to help me in 
this struggle. Oh! IF needed his 
help, his strength. I knew that he 
would give it to me, and he did. I 
arose from the floor with a happy 
heart, and, with my old bonnet on, 
went to church. 

I entered the pew at the reading 
of the first prayer, and knelt by the 
side of Mrs. Ermine. The sunbeam 
that shone through the stained. 
glass window cast ao soft, subdued 
light upon the altar, which reflected 
a holy serenity on all around. 
Sweet peace came to my soul, for 
sweet indeed were the precious 
words that came from the Rector's 
lips, as he told us of One that had 
loved us before we loved him. One 
who had worn a croven of thorns for 
our sake, who had suffered and 
died for us; but on this day rose 
again, proclaiming salvation to all 
who believe on his name. 


“O amazing love! O wondrous grace!" 


When the collection was being 
taken, I opened my purse with a 
feeling of sweet satisfaction that I 
had one dollar to give. But the 
next moment Madam Pride crowded 
into the seat beside me, and as Mr. 
Goodman came down the aisle with 
the plate, she slily whispered in 
my ear: “If you can’t give but one 
dollar, don't give anything at all. 
How mean it will look on the plate 
with the five and ten dollar bills 
there. See, tho whole Diamond 
family are watching you ; Miss Vel- 
vetina is looking over your very 
shoulder ; even Mr. Goodman's eye- 


sight seems particularly clear this , 


morning.” 

“Oh! hush, hush!” I gasped, 
struggling to evade her, as I dropped 
the money into the plate, with a 
guilty, frightened look, and glanced 
up into Mr. Goodman’s feee, expect- 
ing there to read condemnation. 
But where was Mr. Goodman? He 


was gone, and a bright angel stood 
before me. Where were all the 
gaping congregation—the Dia- 
monds, the Ermines? They were all 
there, but I did not see them ; even 
the old bonnet was forgotten. I 
saw only the bright angel before 
me, with a book in his hand, where- 
in is recorded that of the widow 
who threw into the treasury two 
mites, it being all that she had, and 
it was reckoned more unto her than 
all they that did cast in of their 
abundance. 


LOVE’S DIRECTORY. 


BY MRS. M. A. KIDDER. 


“ WONDER if I've vot. them all,” 

Said Cupid in a pout, 

As from his white and snowy wing 
He pulled a freeh quill out. 

“T would not miss a single one 
Of all the maidens bright, 

Or bachelors; #0 here they are 
Set down in black and white. 


“GV HERE'S really so much work to do, 
So many ways to fly, 
(G5 T hardly know which route to take,” 
Said Cupid with a sigh. 
“ Millions of hearts, for target skill, 
Among the great and small, 
The rich and poor, and only one, 
Sure markeman for them all. 


ws .HAVE to wing my way to church, 
And legislative halls ; 
To parties, routes, and sxoirées 
grand, 
And nightly hops and balls ; 
T have to try the archer's skill 
Upon the cottage girl 
And farmer boy, and leave their 
brains 
And pulses ina whirl. 


“GaYHEN I must take the surest aim, 

And ure the greatest care 

Upon old bachelors’ hard hearts, 
Quite ‘ warranted to wear.’ 

The maids are more susceptible ; 
Though years have done their 

work, 

They seldom from my arrows fly, 

Or love's sweet dutice shirk! 


~y)- 
re UT, ah! Lhave one encmy, 
#3 That mars my work tentold, 
<8 That blunts my arrows when he 
can: 
It is the Love of Gold.” 
Then Cupid gave a gentle sigh, 
And dropped some tear-drops 
bright, 
Took up his Love's Directory, 
And plumed his wings for flight. 
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THE SOLITARIANS ; 
OR, 
A DAY IN ITALY. 


uslated from the German. 


OR several days violent 
J storms from the south 
@GSZ4 had agitated the sea, and 
+ on the high, rocky shore 
of Sorrento the sap gushed into 
the fig-trees with the impetuosity 
of spring, and the soil was satu- 
rated with fruitful rain-showers. 
Many people imagined they had 
heard a rumbling noise in the 
bowels of Vesuvius, and predicted 
an early eruption. The houses 
seemed to shake from their founda- 
tions, and in the night was heard 
the menacing sound of china rat- 
tling in the cupboards. Finally, 
in the last of April, the sun over- 
came the uproar. The little cities 
of the plain of Sorrento stood be- 
tween their vineyards and orange- 
grovesunhurt. The fertile ground 
had not opened to swallow them, 
and the roaring sea had found the 
rocky shores too high to overflow 
and sweep into its depths the 
growth of centuries. 

On the afternoon of the last of 
April—it happened to be a Sun- 
day—a German poet, whose name 
is immaterial, left the house in 
which, against his inclination, he 
had been confined by the storm. 
For days he had gazed on the sea 
from his window, his hand on his 
head, and his mantle wrapped 
around his knees, for the stone floor 
threw out a disagreeable coldness ; 
sipping one glass of wine after 
another, without being able to pro- 
duce a feeling of warmth. 

The little store of books that ac- 
companied him on his journey had 
remained at Naples; and in the 
house of his landlord no printed 
page could be found beside the al- 
manac and the mass-book. How 
often had he boasted that in soli- 
tude ennut could never seize him! 
But, as long as he implored his 
muse for company, the wind ab- 
sorbed his call, and, finally, the cold 
congealed every other thought but 
the wish to see the sun. It had 
now, indeed, broken through, and 
he had passed half of this blessed 
day in sitting on the balcony and 
letting it shine on him. 

As, after dinner, he ascended the 
mountain path, all his benumbed 
feelings became powerfully alive. 
So great,so golden, so glorious, had 
he never before seen the victorious 
sunof spring. Sorefreshingly had 
the breath of the sea never before 
penetrated his frame. The leaves 
of the fig-trees had, in a single 


night, shot forth a finger’s length. 
The sun of half a day had covered 
the shrubs with white blossoms; 


and when, attracted by the perfume, 


the wanderer examined the soil, he 
found that, farther than the eye 
could reach, it was spread with 
beds of violets. The air swarmed 
with butterflies not older than the 
day. All the paths around were 
animated with men on foot or in 
rapidly-rolling carriages. To this 
were added the voices of bells from 
all the adjacent churches and 
chapels ; the shouting of the young 
men who came up the mountain to 
assist at the church festival of Saint 
Agata,.a village on the mountain 
height; and the long-drawn ritor- 
nellos of the women, who, hand in 
hand, walked to the vespers, or, 
standing on the sunny roofs, looked 
out upon the sea. The farther the 
traveler, ascending the gently 
rising street, withdrew from the 
noise of the holiday festivities, the 
more his heart was oppressed with 
his inability to pour out his grati- 
tude for all this beauty. More than 
all else did he wish, standing there 
on the rocks, to sing forth over the 
extended landscape a song without 
words—an echo of all the voices of 
spring around him. But he had 
some reason to mistrust his voice, 
that it would not be a faithful 
herald of his feelings. With what 
envy did he think of that tenor who 
had delighted him in Rome for 
many an evening, with sucha 
voice to fill the air! How misera. 
ble, mute, like a thief, soundless, 
like the stick in his hand did he 
appear to himself, as he walked 
through all the singing and sound- 
ing delights of nature! 

“Why are people praising poetry 
as the highest art? Can it free my 
bosom from the overpowering in- 
fluence of such an impression? 
Call the greatest that ever com- 
manded melodious words, would 


he not, at this overwhelming scene, 
become like me, silent? With 
what would he worthily represent 
light, and ether, and the sea, and 
the perfume that ascends from yon- 
der orange groves? Even the least 
who boast of music—a dancer, even, 
could do more than such. Can he 
not at least indicate with signs and 
gestures this striving up to the blue 
heavens—into the universe, with 
his whole person, and, from the 
crown of his head to the sole of his 
foot, speak forth the intoxication of 
his delight? 

“And the painter! The most 
unimportant, the most stupid, if he 
has only learned to trace upon a 
piece of paper the outlines of that 
mountain;and yonder cloister, and 
the sea toits utmost border, with the 
overhanging fog, and that tree, 
newly broken by the wind, how 
happy must he be! 

“And if he were a master! and 
could reproduce in colors that sun- 
light’ trembling on the yellow 
mountain-side ; and, yonder, the 
deep sea that throws out its waves 
like the train of a silver woven 
garment; the light vapors above 
Vesuvius, and the white belfrics 
between the young foliage of the 
chestnuts! Oh, I could kill him 
with envy!” 

In this strangely excited frame 
of mind he sat down on a stone by 
the wayside, and looked gloomily 
around him. He had in part de- 
served that, by the recognition of 
his own disability, his mind should 
be disturbed. He had left the 
house with the firm conviction that 
he should meet his long absent 
muse. He carried in his pocket a 
heft of paper, and behind every 
projecting rock, every corner of a 
forest or garden, he excitedly ex- 
pected to find a lyric subject. The 
foolish wish animated him, there, 
where all was brightly living, to 
give witness to his own unimpor- 


tant existence. Everyone has ex- 
perienced in himself that the great 
renovation of nature throws him in 
an excitement in which he feelg in- 
clined to do and dare the most un- 
heard of things; to achieve some- 
thing, and not be the only one in- 
active. It certainly is a pity that 
while everything in nature puts 
forth its blossoms, this spring-fever 
usually produces, instead of any 
action, exhaustion and resignation. 
Thus had our friend become re- 
signed, without, thereby losing his 
envy of others, who, in his opinion, 
fared better than himself. ; 

“ Now they will come out of their 
holes,” muttered he, angrily, “ and 


sit down on the spread table of 


mother Nature, making the land 
unsafe with their portfolios, and 
umbrellas, and camp-stools!_ They 
need only grasp, and they have 
both hands full; and when they 
have satisfied their senses with 
feasting, they carry home, as a 
boon from the festival, with the 
cup from which they drank, their 
studies and sketches, which renew 
to them the impression as long as 
they desire. They do right, indeed, 
to wander hither, for here is spread 
an open table. But I? Have 
vengeful gods allured me here, to 
humble me to the utmost? Was 
it not enough that in Rome I burned 
all my verses on the Madonna after 
having seen her at the exhibition ? 
What would even a Petrarch be 
against the canvas on which.a, 
Titian had transferred the features 
of Madonna Laura? When they 
knew not how to paint, then was 
the time for poetry. For what else 
is the art of poetry but the eternal- 
ly repeated confession that words 
are miserable things—impotent to 
seize the hem of the garment of 
modern ages? In the north, where 
there are no colors, no forms, there 
Poetry may think herself a queen. 
Here she is a beggar.” 

During this unjust soliloquy, he 
had fixedly gazed at the sea that 
darkened with every passing hour, 
and showed only long, brilliant 
stripes of light. It did not occur 
to the feverish enthusiast that even 
a painter would have thrown away 
his brush in despair; for a great 
part of the infinite charm was in 
the play of the shades, and in the 
vivid change of the elements. 

But that which comes up, yon- 
der, on the side of the way, is in- 
deed not fitted to decrease his des- 
peration; rather it rises up in 
brighter flames. 

“Tf I had but the outlines,” he 
says within himself; “only a few 
dozen lines. How she canters 
along on her little pony, one knee 
resting on the back of the animal, 
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the point of her other foot almost 
touching the ground. The right 
arm supported by the elevated knee, 
the hand lightly under her chin 
playing with her necklace; her 
face turned toward the sea. What 
a burden of black braids on her 
neck, gleaming with ornaments of 
red coral—no, they are fresh pome- 
granate blossoms. The wind plays 
with her loosely-arranged necker- 
chief. How dark burns her cheek, 
and how much darker her eye! 
Could I beg her to pauge for half 
an hour, just as she sits there! 
Could I only get a feeble outline of 
that splendid form, what an envi- 
able possession ! 

“Instead of that, when I go back 
empty-handed, and tell how beau- 
tiful that was, I will have to hear: 
‘Who had that painted?’ No, it 
could not be painted—this grace of 
repose and motion, this mature full- 
ness of youth, the queonly dignity 
of the form, the stately head sway- 
ing with the motian of the animal, 
and the little foot that, childlike, 
swings—come, all ye brushes, and 
by magic paint it for me!” 

He had risen, and waited for the 
rider, who, careless of a stranger, 
continued iu her position, and hur 
ried the animal by a motion of the 
bridle. Now she rode by at the 
edge of the road, so that his greet- 
ing reached her from behind, and 
was recognized only by a measured 
nodding of herhead. Thereby the 
manifold coils of her black hair 
were lifted, showing a most beau- 
tiful neck. 

A peculiar atmosphere o. ca:m 
surrounded the apparition ; and as 
she continued her way, no expres- 
sion of her face gave any occasion 
to conclude that the meeting of | 
strangers had excited the curiosity 
that is but natural, when, at a soli- 
tary hour and in a desolate moun- 
tain-path, a young man anda beau- 
tiful woman meet unexpectedly. 
Whether she wasa matron ora girl 
one could neither guess from her 
costume nor herconduct. Her first 
youth, indeed, scemed to have 
passed ; but, though no feature of 
girlish expectation was to be dis- 
covered in this calm face, there was 
still a freshness and purity in the 
contour of those cheeks, seldom 
found among the married women 
of that country. Her costume was 
partly, that of the city, only the 
silk skirt was shorter, and the bod- 
ice deoply cut out in the neck, and 
the narrow sleeve was turned up. 
Her forehead was not protected 
from the sun by a Kerchief, and her 
broad straw hat was idly hanging 
on the bridle of the animal. 

Only as she threatened to disap- 
pear at the winding of the way, 


the stranger recovered, and strode 
with long steps after her. He was 
soon by her side, but, obstinately as 
before, the animal went on at the 
edge of the precipice, and left for 
him only a narrow space between 
the straw hat and the mountain 
wall. During the conversation 
which now began, the rider did not 
for a moment turn toward him. 
Her voice was low, and her dialect 
partly Neapolitan. But, as shortly 
as sho answered, there was in her 
tone neither the wish to repulse 
the questioner, nor to attract him 
by teasing indifference. 

“You are coming from Sorrento, 
beautiful solitaire 2?” 

« No, from Meta.” 

“You have visited friends?” 

“T was in church.” 

“ Are you riding up to the festi- 
val at Saint Agata?” 

“No, sir.” 

“But this is the way that leads 
up to it?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Then do me the favor to show 
me the right one.” 

“You must go back,” said she, 
still without looking around, “and 
follow the next path to the left that 
leads up. So you will come to the 
carriage-road.” 

“Tf I have to go back I will give 
up the festival ; then I will have 
the pleasure, if it is not disagree- 
able to you, of walking beside you.” 

“ Just as it pleases you ; the way 
was not made for me alone.” 

“Do you know that it Woulu e 
kind of you, if you would once turn 
your face this way?” 

She did it calmly, without mov- 
ing a feature. 

“ What is it?” asked she. “ What 
have you to show me?” 

“Tthink you have something to 
show me.” 

oe af 9 ” 

“You are beautiful, 50 show me 
your eyes.” 

“The sea is still mose beautiful 
than I, and you would be wiser to 
look at that than at eyes that have 
nothing to tell you.” 

“The sea! That I see every day 
from my balcony.” 

“But notI. Permit me, then, to 
profit by the opportunity.” And she 
turned around again. 

“Can you not look at the sea 
everywhere from these moun- 
tains?” asked he. 

“My brother’s mill lies low in 
the hollow ; the rocks project far in 
front, and the brambles above have 
overgrown the only point of view.” 

“You live with your brother?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ But you will not long be there, 
or the young men of Méta have no 
eyes.” 


July, 


“Let them have cyes—what care 
T? Tam happier with my brother 
than all the women in the plain of 
Sorrento, as far as Naples.” 

“Have you never had any diffi- 
culty with the wife of your broth- 
er?” 

“He has none, and never will 
have. Heand I,J] and he. What 
necd we more, except the protection 
of the Lord God?” 

“And are you sure that it will 
always remain thus, that never a 
girl will please him?” 

“ As sure I live. But what 
matters that to you?” and she 
urged on her pony with a blow of 
her hand that made him shake his 
ears, a 
“ Why was not your brother with 
you in Meta?” asked the stranger 
again, though this, too, was no mat- 
ter to him. 

“ He never leaves the mill unless 
he goes to confession, above there, 
to Deserta.” 

“Ts he sick ?”” 

“ He cares not to see anyone but 
me, and the sight of the sea pains 
him, since once—but who are you 
that questions me thus? Are youa 
priest, or one of the police of Na- 
ples?” 

He could not help laughing. 

“Neither of the two,” said hie; 
“but do you not yourself force me 
to question you? If you would 
turn your face to me I would soon 
forget to talk. Now I must try 
to indemnify myself by the sound 
of your voice.” 

She measured him with a grave 
look, and then asked: 

“What have you to do with my 
face, continually ? Are you a paint- 
er?” 

He was silent for a moment, and 
the old envious vexation, for that 
painters only were permitted to ad- 
mire beautiful women, was again 
stirred upinhim. Indeed, who can 
blame them for what belongs to 
their profession—the happy ones 
who travel with this passport 
through the world? That he, too, 
by virtue of his art, had a right to 
lose himself in the beauty of this 
girl, how could he make it clear 
to her, who surely had no knowl- 
edge of the community of pocts ? 

“I, too, will for once enjoy their 
privilege,” said he to himself, and 
answered, with a bold brow: 

“Indeed, I am a painter, and, 
if you permit—but how are you 
called?” 

“Theresa,” 

“If you permit, beautiful There- 
sa, I would like to accompany you 
to your mill, and delineate your 
features in my sketch-book.” 

He made this light request un- 
hesitatingly, as he had a strong 


desire to see the brother at the 
mill, and to havea glance at the 
domestic arrangements of the two 
solitary dwellers. If then his pre- 
tensions asa painter came to the 
test, he thought that some expedi- 
ent might be found. Was it not a 
forced lie? for, indeed, he needed 
much to look a little longer on 
Theresa’s eyes. She reflected a 
moment, then said : . 
“If you are a painter, then make 
a picture of me, that I may give it 
to my brother, so that, if I should 
die, he could always have me be- 
fore him, as in life. Do you see 
that large brook, that gushes out 
of the ravine and rushes across the 
way, into the depths? It drives 
our mill, and we must turn to the 
right and follow it. The narrow 
path in the ravine is impassable, 
because the rain has swollen the 
brook. Wait: youshall seat your- 


self on my horse and ride up, while. 


I lead him.” 

“You? you lead him on foot? 
No! never, Theresa!” 

“Then you will remain below; 
for, though you may climb up bare- 
footed through the water, -you 
know not the bed nor the way, and 
would stumble at every step." 

She had already stopped her 
animal, and swung herself lightly 
to the ground, while he stood hesi- 
tatingly, troubled by the thought 
that he had deceived her. She 
had slipped the shoes and stockings 
from her beautiful feet, and, calmly 
looking at him, seized the bridle of 
the horse. 

“8o let it be, then,” said he, half 
laughing, “though I will play but 
little of a chivalrous figure if I 
leave the worst to you.” 

He mounted, and they waded 
through the brook—the girl first, 
with the bridle wound around her 
arm. As they came to the ravine, 
she threw one last, long look at 
the sca; then, not caring for the 
waters that rushed around her, she 
turned into the brook which flowed 
over large stones and took up the 
whole width of the ravine. Here 
it was cool and dusky, after leaving 
the warm, bright sunlight beyond, 
and the brambles were running 
down deep on the sides of the rocks. 
The stranger looked upward, while 
the animal carried him cautiously 
from stone to stone, and the foany 
spattered up to his knees ; he looked 
upward, and saw, a few hundred 
steps above, a mill, dangerously 
set in the stones, and gray, like 
the rocks beside it. The wheel 
was stopped, becanse it was Sun- 
day, and no other sound mingled 
with the noise of the brook but the 
cry of a hawk hovering over the 
hollow, that seemed to cool his 
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breast in the rising vapors of the 
water. Meanwhile, they walked 
close to the rocks. From time to 
time, the road became visible be- 
neath the girl’s feet, while, in other 
places, it was fully overflowed. 
She said nothing; neither was it 
easy to make one’s self understood 
in the noiseof the rushing water, 
that along the ravine re-echoed a 
hundredfold. The path rose above 
the water, and the rider, as soon as 
he felt firm ground beneath his 
animal, jumped to his fect, inwardly 
glad that no third person had seen 
this adventurous ride ; for the mill 
stood as silent as the grave. Even 
as he stood before it, the German 
was tempted to take it all for a 
panorama. The window-shutters 
were closed, and the brown door in 
the gray wall had no knob. The 
shadow under the projecting roof 
might as well have been painted. 
Meantime the girl let down a rail- 
ing that opened a stall cut out of 
the rock, and bade her gray friend 
enter. Then, with a slight pressure 
inward, she opened the door of 
the house, and walked with the 
stranger over the threshold. One 
glance was sufficient to make him 
acquainted with all the rooms. In 
the middle, a large room, that ran 
the depth of the house, the hearth, 
or cooking-place, at the side, the 
heavy table and wooden chairs in 
the middle, the kitchen-ware in a 
cupboard ; at the right sido, a cham- 
ber containing a bed, and on the 
left, the mill-room, with the wheel- 
work. A door in the back of the 
house was open, and looked out on 
a free, green place, on which a sin- 
gle broad sunbeam fell. It might 
have contained some acres, and was 
high enough above the brook to 
be cultivated as a garden. The 
walls around were too high, and 
the air too cool, to be favorable to 
the culture of flowers, so only grass 
grew on the spot, and a goat pas- 
tured on the edge of the brook. 
Where, through a cleft in the moun- 
tain, a single glance of the sun 
penetrated, stood a beautiful won- 
der—a fair orange-tree, in the mid- 
dle of the meadow; only scantily 
hung, indeed, with fruit, but in full 
freshnesa. 

“Your brother is not at home, 
Theresa!” said the stranger. 

She let her eyes calmly run over 
the meadow, and then said: 

“Don’t you see him, yonder, 
where the hollow closes? The 
brook has shaken and injured a 
wall that forces it into its bed. 
Now he throws up a dam +. tind 
yf Not 
be overflowed. He thinks of every- 
thing, my brother, and can do every- 
thing. You may livo a thousand 
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years, and find none who has more 
genius than he.” 

“And why does he waste that 
here in solitude ?” 

“ Because he wishes.” 

“And have you grown up in the 
mill, poor girl, and have you never 
seen more sun than shines there 
through the orange branches? I 
can not believe it. Your cheeks 
have hardly grown sodark on your 
Sunday ride to church!” 

“No,” said she. “It is not yet 
four years that we have lived here. 
Tommaso has bought the mill. 
Would you believe it? He had be- 
fore, when he was a fisherman, no 
idea what a mill-wheel was, nor 
how the stones turned. And the 
first day we came up here—the old 
miller had died—he set it going as 
if he had done it from childhood. 
Oh, a man like Toma! At the court 
of a king there is no greater 
one!” 

During this conversation the 
stranger did not succeed in seeing 
the face of the man, who, at the 
utmost range of the pasture, was 
vigorously at work. He noticed 
only a tall form, black, curly hair 
under a gray hat, and a jacket of 
dark color, loosely hanging from 
his shoulders. 

“What, then, had disgusted him 
with the city, the sca, and his fine 
trade?” asked he of the sister who 
stood beside him. 

She seemed not to have heard the 
question. 

“Sit down, now,” said she, “and 
begin my picture, that it may be 
ready when my brother returns to 
the house. Then I will ask him 
who it is, and, if he recognizes it, 
he will give you whatever you 
want for it, for we are not poor, 
you must know. When we were 
in Naples my brother had seven 
fishermen under him, and went 
out to sea with three boats. He 
might as well have bought an 
estate as this mill. Of what use 
is money.to him now, with his 
heavy heart? Sit down, sir. I 
will talk no more ; you must paint 
my mouth very quiet on the paper, 
and my eyes and all.” 

Our friend stood in no little em- 
barrassment, for he saw that it was 
becoming serious. 

“Jt isa little dark here,” said he, 
with a beating heart. 

“Then let us go tothe meadow.” 

“There, again, ’tis too light. 
Theresa, you know not how diffi- 
cult it is to find the right light.” 

“Wait!” said she, and quickly 
opened the shutter. * 

“TI think this is now a nice 
light,” said she. “I—at least, if I 
had learned it—could paint you 
on that wall to a hair.” 


“Well, then,” said he boldly, 
“let us begin.” 

He pushed two chairs to the 
window that looked upon the 
ravine and the whole course of the 
brook, and invited her to sit down. 
The leaves that he had carried in 
his pocket, on which to write any 
inspiration of the muse, he now 
spread on his knee, and took the 
pencil in his right hand. A decp 
red flamed over the brown checks of 
the girl as she now felt his eyes 
eagerly resting upon her. Her 
eyes, over which the thick lashes 
were moving up and down like the 
black wings of a butterfly, were in- 
tensely gazing from the opposite 
window, and soon became moist 
with the effort. He begged her to 
move freely, without restraint, for 
the picture would be no worse for 
that. He could not resist the 
pleasure of arranging that luxuri- 
ant hair. 

“ Theresa!” said he. 

“ What is it?” 

“Nothing.” 

It was impossible for him, oppo- 
site the earnest look of those grand 
eyes, to utter any words of tender. 
ness. How firm and smooth and 
broad was this brow ; tho eyebrows 
—how calmly arched! He was 
determined for half an hour to be 
very busy in pretence, and, at the 
same time, to enjoy looking at her ; 
then quickly to tear the sheet, and, 
blaming the bad day and his 
troubled eyes, to take leave. 

Just as he had calmly taken his 
position and pretended to begin, he 
noticed beyond, in the sleeping- 
room, a portrait of a man, framed in 
black, that furnished him with a 
welcome pretext for stopping once 
more. 

“You have there a beautiful 
picture of your brother,” said he, 
and arose to look more closely at 
it. ‘“ Who painted it? What an 
excellent work! Whata mild and 
fiery face! It increases my curios- 
ity to sce himself.” 

“He whom this picture repre- 
sents,” said she, hesitatingly, “ you 
will never see.” 

“So he is not your brother?” 

“He was his friend. He died 
young, and many have wept for 
him.” 

“Tt pains you, Theresa, to speak 
of it; pardon me, that I asked so 
many unwelcome questions. ” 

He took his place at the window 
again. The red had disappeared 
from her face, and the glad light 
was extinguished in her eyes. 
After a pause, during which the 
sound of rushing water in the hol- 
low penetrated to their cars, she 


began again. 


“You are right. He was mild] 
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and fiery. A child could deceive 
him, and yet he would have thrown 
himself into Vesuvius for those ho 
loved. Tommaso saysthat all men 
are bad, excepting his friend, and 
he is right. Who looked at Nino 
knew that no purer soul lived 
under the moon. Is it a wonder 
that Tommaso hates the sea that 
swallowed such a friend ?—that he 
has carried a heavy lwart since that 
day when he went out fishing with 
him, and came home without him? 
Nobody hag blamed him, but from 
that hour he became melancholy, 
and disgusted with his trade.” 

“Nino was also a fisherman, like 
your brother?” 

“He was a singer, but the child 
of a poor fisherman ; his parents 
are still living. While he was 
boy he melted all hearts in church 
when he began to sing. A rich 
uncle of his, who had a Zrattorie on 
the shore, caused himto be in- 
structed by a singing-master, and 
he joined the opera. And now im- 
agine! On the very day of his first 
appearance, when all Naples talked 
of nothing else, he caine, toward 
the evening, to my brother; for 
they had known each other from 
childhood, and continued to be 


friends. ‘Toma,’ said he, ‘shall 
we take a sail?’ ‘Iam busy, 
Nino,’ said my brother; ‘the 


nets have to be brought in, and 
Beppo, the servant, must go with 
me.’ ‘Leave him at home, Toma,’ 
said Nino. ‘I have not forgotten 
how, with all my note-reading.’ 
And 80 they went out. I see them 
still—my brother at the helm, and 
Nino at the oars. His hair shone 
in the evening sun, and he had his 
eyes turned toward me,—always 
that look is before me! The sun 
had scarcely set when I heard tho 
dipping of tho oars, and sprang to 
the door to greet them; but Toma 
was alone in the boat, and he 
rowed like a madman, and cried to 
me, ‘Good-evening, Theresa! I 
shall greet you for Nino, for he 
sleeps at the bottom of the sea !'— 
and further [heard nothing.” 

“Terrible! The beautiful hopes 
of youth perished! How was it 
possible, since there were two, and 
they had a boat?” 

“The heavy net dragged him 
down. The peg with which it was 
attached to the boat suddenly gave 
way, and it fell overboard. He, 
bending over to seize the net, en- 
tangled himself in the meshes. 
Tho boat swamped, and, as Tom- 
maso came up again, he saw but 
the empty boat floating in the eve- 
ning red, and, of Nino, only the 
straw hat, with the ribbon that I 
had tied around it the day before.” 

“ Poor Nino” 
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“Pity him not. He went straight 
to paradise, and sings before the 
throne of Madonna with his golden 
voice. Pity my brother, sir, for his 
peace lies buried in the sea, and no 
diver may bring it up. Since that 
day he laughs no more—my poor 
Tommaso! Before we came to the 
mountain he burned his nets and 
his buats, and people stood on the 
shore and gaid, ‘ He is right, poor 
man!’ for everybody knew that 
they had been like brothers.” 

She was silent, and looked down 
the ravine, her hands resting in her! 
lap. He held his sheets idly on his | 
knee, and was lost in thoughts of her 
strange history. All bitterness of 
the event had disappeared, and only 
the pure image of the youth seemed 
to stand before her soul, and his 
golden voice to float around her. 
Suddenly, he was amazed to see 
those noble features darkened with | 
wild passion. Like a swan that 
sees a serpent, she started to her 
feet, with a short, hissing sound. 
Her whole frame trembled; her 
lips became pale, and opened con- 
vulsively. 

“What is the matter with you, 
Theresa, for heaven's sake?” cried 
he. 

She tried in vain to speak. Then 
his eye followed the direction of 
hers, which was fixedly gazing at 
a point at the end of the ravine. 
But what he saw increased his as- 
tonishment, for it was by no ineans 
anything terrible that slowly came 
up on the overflowed way ; rather, 
a form that, in its kind, was not 
less beautiful than Theresa. A 
blonde young woman, dressed en- 
tirely in black, cautiously wading 
through the water, ascended the 
way to the mill. Her shoes and 
stockings she carried in her 
left hand. With her right hand 
she held high up her richly- 
plaited skirt. Blown back by the 
wind, her straw hat, with broad 
black ribbons, hung deep in her 
neck, and allowed fully to be seen 
her blooming face, whose dazzling 
red and white were shining through 
the distance. Her eyes were turned 
toward the path. 

“Who is this woman, Theresa?” 
asked the stranger, “and why do 
you change so at her appearance?” 

“ What will he say ?” murmured 
she to herself, paying no attention 
to his question. “She has become 
still more beautiful, and worse, too. 
What means that black? If the 
old man has died! Holy Madon- 
na!” 

Wild thoughts seemed to rush 
over her. 

“ Let her come! ” said she, finally. 
“Let her come, we fear her not— 
we know her! ” 6 


Then, remembering she was not 
alone, she said hastily : 

“You must enter the mill-room ; 
she must not find you here. Go in, 
and keep quiet that she does not 
hear you. 1 think it will not be 
long.” 

“If Tam in your way, Theresa, 
T will go out to the other side of 
the ravine.” 

“You could not find your way 
out on that side, and you dare not 
go down and pass by that woman.” 

“Have you considered it well, 
Theresa? If your brother should 
enter the mill-room and find # stran- 
ger hidden.” 

“My brother knows me, 
she proudly, “ Away!" 

“Only one word more: who .s 
she? What do you fear from this 
woman?” 

“Everything. But [ trust Tom- 
maso, She is the wife of Nino's 
uncle, When they found the dead 
washed on the shore at Puzzuoli, 
her eye alone was dry. God par- 
don her!—I can not. Now she 
would deprive me of my brother— 
that artful one! But Toma knows 
her. He and I—I and he—who 
shall separate. us?) Step in the 
mill-room, sir, and keep quiet. I 
will afterward tell my brother 
why I have done it.” 

She took him to the mill-room, 
and shut the door after him. Then 
he heard her hurriedly going out 
of the back door and taking the 
way across the meadow. — Left 
alone in his prison, he looked 
around among the many strange 
objects. He examined the simple 
wheel-work, the large sieves, the 
great hoppers, and the mill-stones 
of different sizes that leaned against 
the wall. In the corner was Tom- 
maso’s bed, and a prayer-book lay 
on the coverlet. The light entered 
through a large opening at the side 
of the mill-wheel, through which 
he saw the spokes of the wheel and 
the opposite shore of the ravine. 
In the wall that separated the mill- 
room from the middle apartment he 
soon discovered an opening; here 
he took his post, and waited, with 
growing excitement, whatever 
might occour. 

Before long, the brother and sis- 
ter entered from the meadow. He 
saw Tommaso’s face under a lux- 
uriance of biack, waving hair; it 
was of a twin-like resemblance to 
the features of his sister. A deep, 
suppressed cmotion animated every 
feature and shone from his glowing 
eyes. Tho jacket slipped from his 
shoulders without his notice. He 
stood, with crossed arms, before 
the table, and nodded his high 
brow, from time to time, as if he 
was listening attentively to his 
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sister, who had seized his arm, and 
spoke in a vehement whisper, which 
was inaudible to the stranger. But 
Tommaso's thoughts seemed to be 
absent. Sometimes his under-lip 
would quiver, but he kept silent. 

A knock was heard at the door. 
In an instant Theresa flew from the 
side of her brother to a chair on 
which a distaff was leaning. 'Tom- 
maso, who did not change his posi- 
tion, called “Come in!” and the 
door opencd, Theresa, her face 
cold and tranquil, swung the distaff 
as if she had been sitting there an 
hour. With some hesitation the 
blonde woman entcred, and, during 
the first greetings, busied herself 
with the dress, evidently to hide 
her emotion. She shook the drops 
of water from the hem of her skirt, 
threw down her shoes, and lightly 
slipped her naked feet into them. 
Every movement was soft and 
graceful—half naturally, half con- 
sciously charming. Her face was 
flushed from the walk, and her 
black attire caused the delicacy of 
her complexion and the faint 
blonde of her hair to appear mar- 
velous in this country. She was 


smaller than Theresa, fuller, more | 


pliant, but her brown eyes had all 
the fire of the Neapolitan sky. 

“Good-evening, Theresa. How 
do you do, Tommaso ?” said she. 

“Ts it you, Lucia?” replied the 
girl. “ What brings you from Na- 
ples into this solitude ¢” 

“Take a seat, Lucia, and be wel- 
come,” said the brother, without 
approaching her. 

She accepted the invitation, con- 
tinuing to busy herself in arrang- 
ing her dress. 

“T had some business in Carotta,” 
began she, while she took off her 
straw hat, and pushed the hair 
from her brow. “Then I thought 
that before going home I would 
visit you, Theresa. The way up 
hereis bad. We had bad weather.” 

“It was good for the mill,” said 
Theresa shortly. 

Lucia let her eyes wander over 
the room, and glance at the face of 
Tommaso, who, with apparent 
indifference, drew with a piece 
of chalk one line beside another on 
the table. 

“Bring a glass of wine for 
Lucia,” said Tommaso, without 
looking at his sister. But Theresa 
continued to spin diligently, and 
the visitor, after some hesitation, 
said : 

“Leave the wine; I have but 
little time to stay. The evening 
approaches, eud my boat is waiting 
for me at the Murina of Carotta, for 
I intend to return to Naples this 
night. How long since we have 
seen each other! Why do you not 


come over to Naples, Theresa? 
The winter must be severe in this 
hollow.” 

“No time is hard for me when I 
am with my brother,” said the girl ; 
“and what have I to seck in Na- 
ples? Nobody attracts me there.” 

Again all was silent. At length, 
the young man turned to his sister, 
and said: 

“ Have you arranged the animal's 
stable for the night, Theresa ?” 

She started, for she understood 
the hint. But, as she looked up, 
she knew from his firm glance that 
it was the will of her brother, and 
she quickly put down her distaff 
and left the room. The stranger 
in his hiding-place felt his heart 
beat as he now saw these two per- 
sons opposite each other. He look- 
ed at the man, and at the beautiful 
woman, and his own position be- 
came continually more painful 
when he was reminded that the 
words now hovering on their lips 
could not be intended for any hu- 
manear. He thought for amoment 
of withdrawing to the farthest cor- 
ner of the mill room. But every 
step would betray him, and he had 
to stay where he was. The silence 
continued for a short time, then 
Lucia said : 

“Your sister hates me, Tommaso. 
What harm have I done her?” 

The brother shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

“It has often troubled me,” she 
continued, “ when I thought that it 
was she alone who kept you far 
from us. She grudges everyone a 
word from you.” 

“You are mistaken,” suid he 
dryly. “I had my own reasons for 
leaving Naples.” 

“T know, Tommaso, I know. A 
child can understand how you lost 
all pleasure in the sea after that 
misfortune. But it would have 
come back if Theresa had not per- 
suaded you to seclude yourself in 
this desolate wilderness. Have we 
not all our trials, and still must 
stayamong men? Docs misfortune 
not come from heaven, and must it 
petrify us till we hate those who 
are in no fault?” 

She looked penctratingly at him, 
and continued : 

“Why have you not answered my 
letters that I sent you by Angelo, 
the peasant? He told me that he 
gave them to you alone ; otherwise, 
I mighe think that Theresa had 
prevented you from answering.” 

“The letters? I burned them.” 

“ And what do you answer now ?” 

“ Lucia, I have not read a word 
of them.” 

She started, but he continued : 

“Your husband has died, Angelo 
told me. I grieve. He wasa gal- 
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lant ’womo, and the wrong that I 
did him still burns in my heart. 
Youare young and beautiful, Lucia. 
You will soon find another and 
younger man. Be happy with 
him.” : 

He threw the chalk away, and, 
with his hands folded on his back, 
he walked across the room. She 
watched his movements with anx- 
ious excitement. At last, she 
said: 

“Tf you have not read my letters, 
you can not know that my husband 
bequeathed you three hundred 
piasters. You must yourself come 
to Naples to receive them from the 
court where they have been depos- 
ited fur you.” 

“They may remain there till 
doomsday,” said he, “ unless you 
prefer to give them to the poor. 
Money from your husband, Lucia? 
I would rather starve!” 

“How do you talk!” said she 
softly,in a voice that trembled with 
alarm. “It used to be different 
between us, Tommaso.” 

“So much the worse that it was 
different!” 

She rose from her seat, took some 
steps toward him, and, with timid 
eyes, sought his. But his were 
fixed on the table behind which he 
had stepped again, as if he tried to 
bring something between himself 
and the beautiful woman, as a pro- 
tection against her charms. She 
held her right hand pressed to her 
side. The listener saw the blue 
veins on that round, white arm, 
and how the delicate fingers trem- 
bled on that beating heart. 

“What have I done to you, 
Toma?” said she, scarcely audibly. 
“Has anybody slandered me? Tell 
me all, and I will put my finger on 
the Host, and declare that I am not 
conscious of any guilt. Like one 
buried have I lived with my hus 
band since you were gone, and no 
one can say that the landlady of 
the Sirena has granted him a look 
or a smile.” 

“That is your business, and was 
the business of the dead. Why 
came you here to tell me that?” 

Large tears came in her eyes as 
she heard those harsh words; and, 
though he did not look up, he well 
knew how deep that blow had 
struck. After awhile, he said: 

“What good does it that I speak 
through a mask, and dissemble my 
voice? I will talk straight forward, 
Lucia. You have come to tell me 
that you aro free, and that no one 
stands now between ustwo. But, I 
tell you, one is still standing be- 
tween us, and that we are con- 
demned, for our sins, to feel eternal 
flames, and eternally to be separa- 
ted.” 
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THE LOVERS’ INTERVIEW. 


Though he spoke decidedly, hope 
still revived in her heart. 

“ For our sins!” said she, quick- 
ly. “ What have we to reproach 
ourselves with? - If I now dared to 
rush to your anns, would it not 
be our first kiss? But well do 1 
know who stands between us, Tom- 
maso—thy sister!” 

He violently shook his head. 

“No! not she! But ask me not, 
and think not that you can ever 
put our enemy out of our way—he 
is none of the living! Go back to 
Naples, Lucia, and never again 
come up to the mill. I will not— 
I dare not seo you again! ” 

She stepped close to the table, 
opposite him, so that he felt her 
violent trembling, and suddenly 
looked up. All the terrors of a de- 
spairing soul were written in her 
face. 

“Twill not go!’ said she, with 
vehement firmness. ‘I must know 
all, Tominaso. My husband is dead 
—Nino sleeps low in his grave— 
your sister shall be in my house 
like the mistress, and I will be like 
the servant. At the first unkind 
word from me, you may cast me 
out as if I had put fire to your 
roof! You say, and I sce, that 
your heart is not changed. Who, 
then, stands between us, Tom- 
mnaso?”’ 

The table trembled on which the 
young man leaned. 

“T will tell you,” gasped he in a 
hollow voice. “But then go—ask 
me no farther. Nino stands be- 
tween us!” 

“You deceive me,” answered she. 
“You would turp my suspicions 
from Theresa, that I may not onc 
day repay her what she has done 
tome. You will repent of it, that 
you have trifled with me—a 
woman!—and then thrown me 
away ! 
for the unnatural deed of holding 
you here, like a miser’s treasure, 
hidden from the sun! I go!” 


And she, too, shall atone | 


“By the heaven above, Lucia, 
deceive not yourself. It is true. 
There is one thing my sister never 
has forgiven you, but it is not that; 
—and you know not what I mean, 
when I say, Nino stands between 
us! No one knows it, Theresa least 
of all. She would die if she knew 
it.” 

“ And if I knew it?” 

“You would lose every thought 
of the miserable Tommaso, and 
would never find your way to the 
mill again.” 

He covered his face with his 
hands. 

“You are mistaken,” saia sne; 
“that can never be. It is an illusion 
that lies between us, and I will 
; blow it away like smoke, if you 
will show it tome. If not, then I 
will find no rest by day or by night, 
and in ayear you will hear that 
you have brought me to the 
grave.” 

He shuddesed, and seemed to 
fight a last, violent conflict. Then 
he looked at her, despairingly, 
passionately, fondly and long, and 
spoke : 

“Tt must come to an end. 1 will 
not a second time bear this devour- 
ing torture of seeing you, and hav- 
ing to resign you. Swear me, by 
your salvation, Lucia, that you 
will tell no one what no soul has 
ever heard from ime, and what you 
now will hear. Not even in con- 
| fession, or in your dying hour, let 
this word pass your lips. It is not 
because it would be my destruction 
if men knew it, but Theresa would 
not survive it. Swear Lucia!” 
' She raised her hand. 
| “By our salvation, 1 swear you, 
Tommaso, no one shall know it be- 
‘sides you and me.” 

He sighed deeply, and threw him- 
self on a chair, his arms supported 
by his knees. 

“Lucia,” said he, half aloud, “I 
have said the truth. Nino stands 
between us now as when alive He 


| was pure and innocent, like Abel, 
and he, too, had with him a Cain. 
Cain fled in the wilderness. ” 

She kept silent. 

“ You are right,” continued he ; 
‘who could comprehend it? There 
come hours when hell has power 
over us ; when it is as if a strange 
spirit possessed us, choking every 
honest thought in us, but letting 
those free, only, that are evil. 
Have we, then, done it? What 
will be the end of it? That 
no priest can explain to me—no- 
body knows. How I loved that 
boy! Iwould have murdered the 
madman who had spoken a breath 
of ill about him! If I heard him 
sing, I forgot my cares. If he en- 
tered my house, it became bright. 
I was proud of him. When, in 
Naples, people began to talk of his 
voice, said I to them, like a fool, 
‘That is our Nino, my old play- 
fellow.’ I felt myself credited as if 
I had fished that voice out of the 
sea, and had given itto him. And 
how was he toward me? When 
He began to be famous, and was 
singing before princes and crowns, 
and proud ladies envied each other 
a glance from his eyes, he came 
to my house on the shore as before, 
and liked best to be with us. Many 
a time when I met him in Toledo 
with my net on my shoulder, he 
left his other acquaintances, and, 
seizing my arm, went a distance 
with me. He might have had all 
the women in Naples, but he 
wouldn’t have given a fig for them. 
I often laughed at him about it. I 
knew not then who had disgusted 
him with love matters. Only one 
evil did he do me ; that was when he 
introduced me to the house of his 
uncle when he moved from Capua 
to Naples, and sold the Sirena. 
Did he not come, more than any- 
thing else, to enjoy Nino’s fortune, 
which was his work?) Why had 
he to come, and bring you with 
him, Lucia? From that hour I lost 
Nino—heaven knows, not by his 
fault. Who could be angry with 
him, besides you and me, that he 
watched ovar the honor of his bene- 
factor? He was innocent, like the 
archangel Raphael, but he knew 
the world, and well knew that all 
were not like him. Never came a 
word from his lips vii-n ne noticed 
how it stood betv.cca us, Lucia, but 
I well knew that it was he who de 
feated all our tricks and plans. I 
foamed inwardly. A hundred 
times I swore to renounce — his 
friendship if he continued to watch 
your threshold. Env had no 
part in it, for he lovea you not. 
When I saw him, I bi iny lips, 
and gaid nothing, but my raving 
for you became less when I heard 
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his voice. Many a time he spoke 
to me of his uncle—how good he 
was, and harmless, and how much 
the old man had done for him. 
Then he looked at me, as if he 
wanted to say, ‘No, Toma, it is 
not possible that you can afflict a 
man whom your friend had to 
thank for everything?’ I under- 
stood him well, but when I met 
you, the fury of love devoured all 
good purposes and vonsiderations. 
My conscience dried up like a tree 
beside the flowing lava. To go 
about thus a year—I, who had 
never learned to have patience be- 
yond a fortnight! Once, you re- 
member, when his uncle had gone 
to Ischia, and we breathed freely, 
he asked for a room in the Sirena, 
to copy notes, pretending that the 
noise in his own lodging disturbed 
him—at that time, already, I had 
dark thoughts. I wanted to mix 
something in his wine that one of 
my acquaintances had given me. It 
was said to put men to sleep for 
twenty-four hours. But I became 
terrified. If it should be poison, or 
should injure his voice! I did it 


not. But thesting remained against 
him, and from that time I avoided 
him. So the day approached when 
he had to sing for the first time in 
tho opera. What we had agreed 


about for that evening, Lucia, you 
well know. Had I not known you, 
my house might have burned 
down, and I would not have left 
my scat in the theater till the last 
note of Nino’s triumph had died 
away. But we had planned that, 
after the first act, I should steal 
away to the Sirena, where you were 
to feign sickness, 80 as not to be 
obliged to go.to the opera with 
your husband. 

“ But he came the evening before, 
as you know. He came, and persuad- 
ed me to let him go with me to sea 
after my nets. What angel or de- 
mon had whispered our secret to 
him ?—for he knew it, and scarcely 
were we alone in the boat when 
he told me it to my face. I denied 
everything. ‘Toma,’ said he, ‘if 
you do not promise, by our old 
friendship, to desist, it will be my 
misfortune. I shall croak like a 
raven—they will hiss me, and all 
that I have hoped for will be lost 
forever. My brother,’ said he, 
<Lask it of you. I might go and 
warn my uncle, but he would then 
know about his wife, and though I 
might not mention your name, we 
would still be separated forever— 
you and I, Promise me, therefore. 
Am I not worth that one sacrifice?’ 
I obstinately kept silence, and at 
last paid no attention to what he 
was saying; for your image was 
before me, Lucia, and my blood 
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raged in my temples. An hour af- 
terward I came alone in my boat to 
the coast.” 

The last words died away, almost 
inaudibly, and the two forms, one 
on the chair, whose face had con- 
stantly sunk lower, and the woman, 
pale, like a corpse, remained like 
two statues, while it became darker 
in the room, and, outside, through 
the roaring of the brook, sounded 
Theresa's voice, beginning a ritor- 
nello, as if to remind her brother 
that he need not unnecessarily 
lengthen the torture of waiting ; 
and, indeed, her voice awoke the 
unconscious man. He arose from 
his seat, and bent over the table, 
closer to the motionless woman. 

“No, Lucia,” said he, in a hoarse 
voice, “I did not lie at that time. 
The net did entangle his fect and 
drag him into the depths. I did 
capsize the boat—but that is not 
all. I was still sitting at the helm 
when he had fallen. My limbs 
felt like ice; my eyes stared on 
the ripples of the water which had 
closed over his head. I saw bub- 
bles arise, as if he wanted to tell 
me that he was still breathing 
there below. And now, one of his 
hands rose above the waves, grasp- 
ing for the firm hand of his friend, 
only at the distance of the length 
of the boat. His silver ring glit- 
tered inthe sunlight. I only need- 
ed to extend the oar, and he was 
saved. Lucia! did I not want to 
save him? But did I not hold the 
oars on my knees? I had only to 
extend my arm, and the hand with 
the ring would have seized it. But 
there was a demon in my bosom 
that paralyzed every fiber and con- 
gealed every drop oftblood. Like 
one thunderstruck, I felt giddy, 
and tried to cry. Still I stared at 
that hand, and it sunk—now tothe 
ring, now to the point of the finger, 
and now—it was gone!” 

“Only then the demon lost his 
hold on me. I screamed like a 
madman. I jumped overboard, 
and the boat capsized. I dived 
down, and up, and down again, 
but found him not, though I had a 
hundred times brought up small 
coins from the bottom of the sea. 
At last I sprang back to my boat, 
with despair at my heart ; but my 
measure was not yet full. As I 
came home without him, my sister 
sank down on the hearth like an 
extinguishing flame. The ring on 
the finger of that hand had been 
her ring. The day before she had 
exchanged it for his, without my 
knowledge.” 

He threw himself down again on 
the chair, and turned his face, with 
closed eyes, toward the ceiling, 


, while the unhappy young woman 


put her hand to her forehead to 
wipe away the cold drops of per- 
gpiration. The terrible things she 
had heard had ennobled her fea- 
tures, which were soft and volup- 
tuous. She was more beautiful than 
before. At last Tommaso seemed to 
awake from a stupor. 

“Are you still here, Lucia?” 
said he, hastily. ‘“ What do you 
yet want from Tommaso? Do you 
not also see between us the hand 
with the silver ring, that overy- 
where rises before me, and points 
to heaven? If we stood at the 
altar, and you should extend to me 
your hand with the golden ring, 
my hair would rise, my eyes would 
get wild; gold would appear to 
me like silver, and Lucia’s hand 
like Nino’s, and demons would 
drive me from the church! Go 
home, Lucia! Forget all this, and 
pray for Tommaso!” 

Therewith he arose, and went to 
the hearth, trembling violently. 

“Will this never change?” whis- 
pered she, at last. 

Without turning, he shook his 
curls, and made with his finger a 
negative sign. 

“Then may God take you under 
his protection, Toma, and pour 
comfort on your heart and sleep on 
your eyes at night,—and, Toma, 
also upon mine—mino, that will 
eternally weep for you! I thank 
you that I know all, otherwise I 
could not bear to lose you. I thank 
you that you love me still. Do not 
unlearn it—for it is all that remains 
to me!” 

He did not again look at her, and 
saw not the flood of tears that. si- 
lently gushed from her eyes, nor 
both her hands waving farewell, 
nor her violently turning away to 
depart. 

She left the door open behind 
her, and his sister,who immediately 
rushed in, found him still at the 
hearth. 

“Toma!” cried she with the 
wildest sobbing and shouting, and 
flung her arms around the silent 
man. “You have refused her! 
You are mine!” 

Now she saw the deep paleness 
of his face, and was horror-stricken. 

“Woe!” cried she. “So deeply 
went it to your life? No, Toma! 
that you shall not do for mic! 
Your voice can still reach her. Call 
her back and tellgher !” 

“ Quiet, child!” interrupted he 
firmly, and forced a smile upon his 
lips, while his eyes, with painful 
intensity, looked down upon her 
brow. “It is done, and at an end. 
I bring no sacrifice. If you had 
not recovered from that swoon four 
years ago, I would have spoken to 
her just as Idid. It will soon be 


night. I will now take a walk up 
the ravine, and sec how it stands 
with the mill-brook. I will see 
you before you go to sleep, my 
Theresa—my sister!” 

He kissed her brow, and disap- 
peared through the door that led 
to the meadow. Only after a con- 
siderable time the stranger dared 
to open the door of the mill-room. 
Theresa started. She seemed to 
have entirely forgotten his presence, 

“You have heard everything,” 
said she gravely. “ Do not fear that 
I will question you.. Tommaso did 
not want me to hear it—that is 
enough. Where on carth lives a 
brother like mine? ‘Tell me, is not 
my lot to be envied? Oh, Tom- 
maso!” 

He nodded silently, and extended 
his hand. 

“Good-night, Thercea,” said he. 
“Tneed not tell you never to let 
your brother know who has listened 
to his conversation with Lucia.” 

“Never shall he know it,” re- 
plied she, solemnly. “To afflict a 
brother like mine—how should it 
come into the mind of her for whom 
he would give his life?” 

He had to turn away to avoid 
betraying how it cut him to the 
heart—this devotion for the man 
who had robbed her of what was 
most dear. Wordsof the tenderest 
sympathy hovered on his tongue. 
He suppressed them, for she ex- 
pected congratulations from him, 
and the testimony that her lot was 
enviable. He looked at the silver 
ring on her finger, and yonder, on 
the wall, at the picture of the dead. 

“May God preserve your peace ! 
Farewell! I take your image away 
with me otherwise than I thought, 
but more lasting!” 

They spoke but little on the way 
down the ravine, which he crossed 
again on the back of the animal. 
When he had separated from her, he 
stood long looking up at the mill, 
and letting the freshness of the 
brook cool his hot brow. Night 
broke in. He could not yet take 
up his way home; his thoughts 
drove him over the heights on 
changing paths. As he ascendeda 
rocky precipice which projected 
ruggedly into the sea, he noticed, at 
the utmost edge, the form of a man 
whose locks were fluttering in the 
wind, and whose eyes gazed out 
over the sea, where, in the direc 
tion from Carotta to Naples, a small 
boat swelled its sails. Hethought 
he knew that lonely man on the 
height, and who was sitting in that 
boat, and, in deep emotion, took 
the next path that would lead him 
to the habitations of happier men. 
The muse, for whose presence he 
had sighed in vain.during the day, 
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now appeared to him. But the| said, “I can not keep her from spin- 
face that she showed him was grave, | ning; she will ever and eternally 


and chased away sleep from his 
eyes till long after midnight. 
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WHITHEE NOW! 


BY NATHAN UPHAM. 


I. 


a HITHER now, O drop of rain? 
Tell thy shining story! 
Hasting onward. me ard the 
plain, 
Thy bright field of ‘any ” 
But the rain-drop toiled along, 
Answer made not to my gong. 


TI. 


a HITHER now, O blade of corn, 
¢ Through the tilth just peering ? 
Crowding up, this dewy morn, 
Pale, green shoots uprearing I" 
Pausing not, tho stalks grew 
tall; 
Golden ears their coronal. 


iit. 


Flying, straight as arrow ? 
Tarry, He will care for thee, 
Who notes the falling spar- 
row!" 
Straight the bee his course pur- 
eued; 
Rich the nectar stored for food. 


4s aa IITHER now, O laden bee, 


IV. 


IIUS, methought, docs Nature 
teach 
These the course for thriving: 
Onward, upward; soon they 
reach 
Fullness, but by striving. 
Labor fills God’s wondrone plan ; 
Reason gilds the path for man, 
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THE THREE SPINSTERS. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF THE BROTUELS 
GRIMM, 


iF N a good old times of 


yore, there once lived a 
s maiden who was so lazy 

s¢ that her mother, though 
she might say what she pleased, 
could never make her spin. At 
last the good old woman was 80 
overcome by anger and impatience, 
that she gave her daughter a sound 
beating, at which she began to cry 
out lustily. Now it happened that 
the queen was riding by in her 
carriage just at that time, and, when 
she heard the weeping, she ordered 
the driver to stop, entered the 
house, and asked the mother why 
she was beating her daughter so 
violently that everybody who was 
passing could not help hearing the 
noise. Now the woman was 
ashamed that her daughter's lazi- 
ness should be found out; so she 
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spin, and I am too poor to buy flax 
for her.” 

Then the queen replied : “ There 
is nothing that I so much delight 
in as spinning, and I am never 
so happy as when I hear the wheel 
whirring. Give me your daughter 
to go home with me to my castle. 
I have flax enough, and she shall 
spin just as much as she pleases.” 

The mother consented with all 
her heart, and the queen took the 
maiden away in the carriage with 
her. When they had arrived at 
the castle, the queen carried her to 
three rooms, which were full, from 
top to bottom, of the finest flax. 

“Now,” said she, “spin this flax 
for me, and when you have finished 
it you shall marry my eldest son. 
True, you are poor, but I won't 
mind that, as your unwearicd in- 
dustry will be a sufficient dowry.” 

The maiden was badly frightened, 
you may be sure, for she could not 
have spun the flax even if she had 
lived three hundred years, and had 
worked at it every day from morn 
till night. 

As soon as she was alone she be- 
gan to weep, and sat so for three 
days without stirring a finger. 
On the third day the queen came, 
and when she saw that no flax had, 
as yet, been spun, she was very 
much astonished ; but the maiden 
excused herself by saying that she 
had not yet been ablo to begin her 
work on account of her great sor- 
row occasioned by her separation 
from her mother. The queen was 
satisfied with this, but told her, upon 
going away, “ In the morning you 
must certainly begin to work.” 


IL. 


Now when the maiden was again 
alone, she was at a perfect loss what 
todo. As, in her despair, she was 
sitting before the window, she saw 
three old women coming toward 
her, of whom the first had a wide, 
flat foot ; the second, a great big 
under-lip which hung down over 
her chin; and the third, a very 
broad thumb. When they had 
reached the window, they stopped, 


looked up, and asked the maiden | pl 


what was the matter with her. 
When she had disclosed to them 
her trouble, they offered to assist 
her, and said: “If you will invite 
us to the wedding and not be 
ashamed of us, and will call us 
your aunts, and, moreover, give us 
seats at’ your table, then will we 
spin away all the flax for you, and 
that in a short time.” 

“With all my heart,” she re- 


plied. “Come right in now, and 


begin to work immediately.” 


Then she let the three strange old 
women in, and made a gap in the 
flax in the first room, in which 
they sat and began to spin. The 
first drew out the flax and trod the 
wheel, the second moistened the 
thread, and the third twisted it and 
beat with her thumb on the table; 
and as often as she did so a skein 
of yarn fell to the earth, spun as 
beautifully as it could be. The 
maiden kept the three old women 
concealed, and whenever the queen 
came, she showed to her the pile 
of skeins already spun, so that 
there was no end to her praises. 
When the first chamber wasempty, 
they went to the second, then to 
the third, and soon they were all 
finished. As the three old women 
were about to leave, they said to 
the maiden, “Do not forget what 
you have promised us. It will be 
for your good.” 

When she showed the queen the 
empty rooms and the huge heap of 
yarn, the latter began at once to 
make preparations for the wedding ; 
and the bridegroom congratulated 
himself that he was going to have 
such a, skillfui and industrious wife, 
and praised her very much. 

“Thave three aunts,” said the 
maiden, “who have been very kind 
to me, and whom I would not like 
to forget in my good fortune. Pray 
give me permission to invite them 
to the wedding, and to give them 
seats at my table.” Of course the 
queen and the bridegroom very 
willingly gave their consent. 

When now the feast had begun, 
the three old spinsters walked in, 
dressed in the strangest sort of cos- 
tumes; and the bride said, “ Wel- 
come, dear aunts.” 

“Ach!” said the bridegroom, 
“how in the world did you come 
by such ugly relatives?” 

Then he went to the first, who 
had the broad, flat foot, and asked, 
“How did you get such a broad 
foot ?” 

“From treading a wheel,” said 
she. 

Then went he to the second, and 
said, “Do tell me where you got 
such a hanging lip.” 

“From licking flax,” was the re- 


Then asked he the third, “ And 
how did you get your broad 
thumb?” 

“From twisting thread,” said 
she. 

Then the king’s son shuddered 
and said: “Then my fair bride 
shall never, never again touch a 
wheel.” 

And thus, by keeping her promise, 
she got rid of the disagreeable flax- 
spinning, and became the bride of 
a king's son. 
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THREE SHADOWS, 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


y 
ff, SAW a shadow in my path, 
One morning, as I etrolled 


a3 WA Along the meadows, where the 


grase 
“@ Lay green above the mould. 
The daieies gemmed the verdant sod, 
Tho birds sang loud and clear; 
And, oh! I thought that epring-time held 
The sweetness of the year. 
I chased the gorgeous butterfly, 
And froficked with the wind, 
And turned my head full oft to see 
The shadow cloze behind. 
Its trailing length of dismal hue 
Gave not a moment's dread, 
While, with the eye of hope, I eaw’ 
The sunshine all ahead. 


T noon my garden-plot 2 
cought, 
4/204 + Where colors rich and rare 
oy Were ‘broidered on a tawny 
woof, 
That they might eeem more 
fair. 
I stooped to turn a recreant vine, 
Or trim astubborn spray, 
Or lift a tiny flower, that bloomed 
Provokingly astray. 
And every plant and every flower, 
Like days we set apart, 
Were fragrant with a incmory 
That touched and thrilled the heart. 
The golden eunlight overhead, 
The richness of the hour, 
Lifted sweet intense from my soul, 
Like perfume from a flower. 
Yet, as I bent to kiss a bud, © 
Or give my garden care, 
The same dark shadow closed me round ; 
*T was with me everywhere. 
It stayed beside me like a ghost 
Of too familiar shape ; 
And pointed ever to a doom 
That I could not escape. 


ET onsy when the shadows lay 


\' So Jong upon the ground, 
es @ They seemed like giants 
& etretched to play, 


Or else in eleep profound. 

I trembled, though the western sky 
With glory was aflame, 

And on the dewy evening breeze 
The ascent of roees came. 

For there, before my very fect, 
The phantom shadow swept, 

And tinged the pathway with a hue 
Of darkness where I atepped. 

The Jeaves were dropping from the trees, 
The earth was brown and tere ; 

And, oh! I thonght the winter stole 
The aweetnces of the year. 

The carth was changed, but still above, 
The sky, so bright and blue, 

Seemed ever whispering to my soul, 
And strengthening it anew. 

And thus my eyes direct my heart, 
When, looking up, I meet 

A calmness and a light that hides 
The shadow at my feet. 

And so I walk in hope and trast, 
With praiee upon my breath ; 

For every step I take, I know 
I'm treading close on death! 
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A CHANCE FOR LIFE. 


BY 


INGOLDSBY NORTH. 


+/ upon the left bank of the 
Pe Hudson River, at a point 
some five miles below Albany, a 
small but pretty cottage, the gar. 
den of which was filled with shrubs 
and flowers, more beautiful than 
grew in all the State of New-York 
beside. Many of them were for. 
eign—all were evidently tended 
with peculiar care. The dwelling 
which they surrounded and almost 
covered, looked a perfect bower of 
fragrance and foliage and color ; 
while a background of lofty elms 
completed a picture before which 
the traveler often paused to gaze, 
enraptured with its loveliness. 
Among them every day there 
moved about an old man and wo- 
man, bent and gray, and with them 


always a girl of some eighteen | 


years. Sometimes, at evening time, 
two more would join the group, 
and then all five would sit within 
the rustic porch together. And 
‘they were all French — drifted 
spara of that great wreck which 
strewed the world with fragments 
of the once grand nation—drifted 
across the great ocean, until here 
they were gathered upon the shore 
of ariver two thousand miles away 
from where they were born. 
de Launey and his daughter Adele, 
with old Marie, their friend, com- 
panion, and adviser these many 
years, were the dwellers in the 
cottage, while the Tissots, pére et 
fils, were the two who talked with 
them on many a summer evening 
when the sun was going down. 

It was not difficult to see 
how the young Tissot was very 
happy when seated thus in the 
company of the fair Adéle, and 
that she was not altogether miser- 
able. The old man also beamed 
upon the couple with fond eyes, 
while Marie looked the picture of 
delight. No wonder, for a mar- 
riage was not very distant, and the 
old friends would be bound to each 
other more closely by their chil- 
dren’s union. A handsome pair too, 
these young people. He, tall and 
broad-shouldered, with deep, serious 
eyes and curling chestnut, hair, ly- 
ing close above a wide, high fore. 
head. She, as graceful as the fawn, 
and fair as lilies are. There came 
a bright day, ending in a glorious 
sunset, and then the moon risen 
high, shedding her silver light all 
over meadow, and hill, and distant 
river. The morrow to be brighter 
still, for then a new life should 
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begin for both. As they sat, not as 
on many other evenings, a little 
apart from their fathers and their 
friend, but close to them, she with 
bent head resting upon old Rene’s 
arm, he clasping hands with the 
white-haired Jasper Tissot, all were 
silent of speech, for all their hearts 
were full. At length the woman, 
Marie, spoke : 

“ Ah, then, Baptiste! she is truly 
mine, whom thou wouldst call thy 
own. If I give her to thee, wilt 
thou guard her well?” 

“As my own life, dear Marie.” 

“Nay, better must thou. Thou 
dost not know her stery—hardly 
she as yet.” 

“And who shall tell it?” 

“Tis of .thy mother, child. 
Thou shalt know all some day,” 
said the girl's father. 

“She knows already that I am 
not her mother,” said Marie; 
© leave the rest with God!” 

“Amen! and bless them both!” 
replied De Launey, as he pressed her 
closer to him. “ But come, we 
must not tarry here,” he added ; 
“so, madamoiselle, my daughter, 
say thy good-night. How shall we 
live without thee on the morrow ?” 

A pretty sight next day. The 
little parlor of De Latney’s cottage 
hung with garlands, and filled with 
smiling guests. Four of the vil- 
lage girls, the prettiest, the best, 
dressed out in white and decked 
with roses. The two parents, and 
she who was scarcely less, in Sun- 
day trim, and brighter none the 
less that tear-drops stole into her 
eyes as she saw the bride timidly 
glancing at her lover. Soon the 
little procession to the church, and 
soon the priest before the altar, 
and then two hearts, two hands, to 
yo through life together. 

How changed the little cottage 
seemed that evening as the three 
old people sat once more within the 
porch and talked of their absent 
ones. 

“Tis not for long,” said Marie ; 
“but I miss her sadly.” 

“T both of them,” said Rene. 
“With dear Baptiste I was once 
again young. We were once strong, 
tall men like him—just eighteen 
years ago, thou dust remember, 
Marie?” 

“Ah, heaven! yes. Were it not 
well, on this so sad yet joyful a 
night, that we tell Monsicur Tissot 
what there happened then?” 

“ As it was promised often, good 
Rene, though thy tears postponed 
the task,” added his friend. 

“ Ay, often, Jasper. Many auch 
histories of old France still bring 
the rain of grief to other cheeks 
than mine. Know, then, that we 
were, Marie and I, and one that is 
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gone to the angels, close friends in 
that great city of guilt and woe 
where the sainted Louis once held 
high court. Humble enough, truly. 
Marie here, a simple worker at her 
needle, I but a poor artificer of 
those who fashioned jewels for the 
court and grand noblesse. And 
they were grand, and we con- 
tent, although their greatness 
overshadowed us, and their splen- 
dors dazzled our often wearied 
eyes, 

“Even the poor are happy often- 
times. Was I not young and 
strong, and my bride, of not yet two 
years, 80 beautiful? For each we 
loved the other, and our little babe 
Was to us u treasure in whose little 
face we saw a paradise, and whose 
bright eyes held heaven in their 
depths, 

“We were content and happy. 
Others were not. There were talk- 
ers in the wine-shops of their so 
great poverty. Not often did I 
hear them, nor heed them ever. 
To me they were rude; they called 
me of the aristocrats—I but one so 
poor as were they. They whispered 
in corners with fierce looks. They 
told me there was to come a day 
when the workers in gold would 
be of the desolate, and steel of 
value the most. But what to me 
mattered it all? T knew nothing, 
nor wished to know of, the mean- 
ing of their strange words, 

“One of the men I saw often 
was named Pierre—his other name 
was Boulanges. He was a man 
like a giant. In the little narrow 
street of our home he was the 
butcher, and sold to us our scanty 
pieces of poor flesh with a scowl, as 
though he cursed us much. But 
few of the Quartier had money to 
buy even his poor wares, for with 
bread and a little thin wine we 
managed nearly the weeks through. 
As with us, 80 even with the rest— 
all poor people, and to be poor un- 
til the end. 

“T gay to thee, Jasper, we, our 
little menage, were of peacefulness. 
But yet sometimes the talk was 
loud around our dwelling, and 
made us anxious. True, also, there 
were things done in Paris, and 
out of it, that made us sick with 
horror. People were found strange- 
ly murdered, others starved to the 
death, and the young and beautiful 
of women were lost, none knew 
how, or by what means. The 
taxes, as thou knowest, were terri- 
ble. Of the little money that we 
earned, more was taken from us 
than left. There were great enter- 


tainments, of which the wine and 
food seemed of blood and 
None but ourselves cared 
We were of the dirt, and 
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only fit to be trampled down. 
Why do I tell thee these things ? 
Alas! The story of what France 
was is but new, and all have heard 
it told. 

“One day, there had been a great 
fete at the palace, and as the car- 
riages rolled along, Henriette, our 
child, and Marie were abroad to see 
the show. It was a show the like 
of which we did not often sce, for 
there was sadness in our hearts that, 
with so much of the riches, of pov- 
erty there was more. But Adéle 
was a little infant, and it was for 
her sake that we went abroad into 
the streets. Still I say again to thee, 
Jasper, we did not repine ever. Is 
not all in the hands of God? 

“So we stood and watched where 
the multitude was greatest—a mul- 
titude of starved faces and shrunk- 
en forms. As our little one saw the 
people, and the soldicra, and the 
many equipages, she clapped her 
little hands and laughed with 
pleasure so much. And to her the 
mother laughed in return, though 
her face was something pale, and 
sad her eyes. 

“*Ah! then, little Adele, see the 
great marquis! behold monsiegn- 
ieur the duke! regard them, my 
infant—how glorious!’ 

“ And Talso checred ana clapped 
my hands, partly for Adele and 
partly that the sight of the great 
nobles moved me, as it docs move 
the humble generally. 

“*Eh bien! Monsieur de Lau- 
ney,’ said a rough voice beside me. 
‘So thou art one of the worshipers 
of these our demigods? Hasten 
with thy homage, my fricnd, for 
not long wilt thou offer it.” It was 
the butcher Pierre who thus spoke. 

“*Are they not our masters?’ I 
replied to him. ‘Is it not their due 
that we abase ourselves?’ 

“ Abase thyself, good Rene, also. 
Lie in the mire at their feet. Be to 
them as the beasts of the field. 
But not I, nor many more, as thou 
shalt find. Behold!’ 

“As the words passed his lips 
there came one of the court pranc- 
ing along with gilded harness upon 
his horse and gilded robes upon 
himself. When he was passing us a 
stone flew, whence I knew not, and 
struck him full upon the breast, so 
that he reeled upon his saddle. 
Without a word he drew his sword 
and dashed among the people, cut- 
ting at them. I saw Pierre put his 
‘hand within his breast as the crowd 
scattered, but a man whispered to 
him, ‘ Not yet! not yet!’ and the 
courtier, having wounded one or 


two, galloped on, frowning and 


cursing. That night we three sat 
long, talking of the noble, and 
Pierre, and the_courtier who had 
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been attacked. It was as thougha 
new thought had come upon us. 
What if the words of Pierre held 
some mystery? What was he who 
said to him, ‘Not yet! not yet!’ 

“To us said Marie, ‘I am op- 
pressed, my friends, with an un- 
known terror. The air to me is 
full of warnings. Thou hast heard, 
Rene, of how there has been 
fighting in the country already. 
Dost think that Paris itself shall 
long be still?’ 

“«Then, if not,’ said I, ‘where 
else than Paris for us?’ 

““Ah! if we could but fly,’ she 
said. 

“«Fly, Marie, from what? what 
harm can come to us? am I an 
aristocrat ?’ 

“*Yes; they, such as Pierre, will 
have it so, for thy work to them is 
very hateful, as are themselves, the 
nobles.’ 

“ But I laughed only. 

“That very night there was 
fighting in the streets. We could 
hear the sound of musketry for 
hours, and we listened, trembling. 
Next day, looking for Pierre, I saw 
him at his shop, not trading, but 
talking with many men. 

“Next night more fighting. 
Next day Pierre again talking with 
many men; and then another day 
dawned; and the people were all 
mad with the sight of blood. I 
too was mad, for I too raved among 
the thousands at whom the Bas- 
tile’s guns were pointed, and I too 
fought with those who swept across 
its bridges and tore it stone from 
stone. 

“T tell thee, Jasper, that of that 
day I now remember only the tears 
and cries of the helpless women 
who thought me of the lost. It 
was a dream forgotten soon, 

“Then came all the troubles 
which every Frenchman living 
knows of--troubles until the king 
at last was thrust into the grave, 
and his wife, and so many more— 
long, weary, terrible years. How 
we lived matters not. We starved 
in silence. Fly we could not, for 
at length it was too late. Pierre 
was one of the chiefs, and I knew 
that he.watched us all. And the 
guillotine was working day by 
day, faster and faster. 

“Said Henriette at last: ‘Hus- 
band, better to die together than 
thus to live. I know the cordon 
drawn around the city—let us 
break it through,’ 

“*Not so,’ I said; ‘the people 
will weary of blood some day.’ 

“<T believe,’ said Marie, ‘ that we 
are already of the suspected. Our 
first step would lead us to the ax.’ 

“* And I believe it not,’ said Hen- 
riette. ‘There is Pierre, he hath 


“ We sat together upon the stone floor, and wept in company.” 


power to let us go. Shall we not 
speak to him?’ 

“* Ah, heaven!’ said Marie, ‘he 
hates us all, even thee, my Henri- 
ette ; thee he would kill too.’ 

“«Wretch then is he,’ said my 
wife. ‘They have not left us much, 
these assassins. Would that I 
could strike him dead.’ 

“«Strike! citoyenne,’ said a stern 
voice at the door, by wMich we saw 
with terror the “butcher Pierre 
calmly standing.. ‘Strike! and at 
once. Ip may be better for thee.’ 

“My wife ‘shrieked. Thos? 
were fearful words at such a time, 
and from such as he. 

“*What would’st thou of us?’ 
I asked at length. 

“«Nay,.’twas of me you spoke. 
Of me what would’st thou ?’ 

“*VLiberty to leave this place, 
this city ?’ said Marie, first recoy- 
ering her courage. 

“*Revile not, woman. Have ye 
not liberty? Do not hundreds die 
in her name daily ?’ replied he with 
a sardonic smile. 

“*God help us!’ gasped Henri- 
ette; ‘why should we be thy 
enemies ?’” 

“«Thou hast a greater foe than I, 
citoyenne.’ 

“*Pierre, we have known thee 
long, and thou us. Can not the 
Republic spare such poor ones as 
we are ?’ said Marie. 

“«The Republic loves all her 
children and will part with none.’ 

“«Tt is a small boon, and thou 
could’st grant it,’ continued she. 

“And I will not. Twice have I 
heard thy woman friend blaspheme, 
calling on an extinct name, and an 
abolished place. She has said that 
I, one of the humblest of the citi- 
zens, was an assassin. She has de- 
sired my death. I, who have la- 
bored for the days upon us, I, who 


am a servant of the Republic. 
Good! she will repent, my friend.’ 

“ Who did not know what these 
words portended? We cast our- 
selves at his feet even, with many 
tears and much entreaty, but he 
turned and left us, bidding us, not 
one, to leave that house, that not 
even our shadow should darken its 
door. 

“And then a great grief fell 
upon us all, The end was near, 
and for us, as for thousands before, 
there was to be the last embrace, 
there was to be the guarded prison, 
there was to be the ride to death 
amid a crowd of faces and the noise 
of patriots yelling for fellow-patri- 
ots’ blood ! 

“Ah, me! very bitter was this. 
But of no avail our tears. Within 
the hour we were all arrested, my 
wife and little child, and the good 
Marie and myself, nor did we speak 
a word to the group of rough and 
so dirty men and women who led 
us away. 

“Tt was to the prison of La 
Force they carried us. There a 
throng of victims like ourselves 
awaited us. Ah! Jasper, my heart 
still bleeds for them. The young 
and the old, and of the so poor, al- 
most allof them. Some despairing 
and some wild with coming mad- 
ness, and yet some praying to Jesus 
and the Virgin, and in prison con- 
tinuing the crime that had brought 
them there. None of these as yet 
before the tribunal, but there had 
been hundreds of others condemned. 
On that day and the day before, and 
for many days before that, the list 
had come, and a score went out— 
went out but to return for-a few 
hours and be thrust into a place 
whence only they came forth to 
die. 

“We were not separated. They 


gave us that poor grace. So we 
sat together upon the stone floor 
and wept in company. Many bade 
us be of good cheer, and others re- 
viled us. One woman, old and 
withered, took our little one in her 
arms and blessed her, saying that 
such were better loved in heaven 
than on earth. 

“For weeks we were thus kept. 
They kept us like wild beasts, and 
fed us like wild beasts. And the 
new companies of the young and 
the old, of the women and the men, 
came in every day, and every day 
more than a score of faces we had 
learned to know passed from our 
midst, as though we had but seen 
them in a dream. 

“At length there came a list 
whereon our names were written— 
the citizen Launey, the citoyenne 
Launey, the female infant Launey, 
and the citoyenne Marie Guyot, to 
which we answered, not with the 
fear of when we entered that dreary 
place, but with a dread that be- 
numbed our souls. 

“Soon, then, we were before our 
judges. It was a filthy room, and 
they were monsters for their evil 
looks and filthiness whom we saw 
at front and areund us. The judges 
were three. They sat on a raised 
bench, with pistols in their belts, 
and sabers at their sides. The jury 
sat near them, all armed likewise. 
The crowd around us all carried 
weapons, and there were women 
too, among them, with hair tossed 
about, and cruel looks, and knives 
in their cruel hands. - These 
wretches called this a trial! Ah, 
then, it was but the leading to sen- 
tence of the innocent. 

“We,stood behind a wooden bar, 
side by side. 

“<«What is thy name?’ sternly 
demanded one of these tiger judges. 

“*Rene de Launey.’ And the 


crowd yelled, 

“* Aristocrat! hear him, 

“*De Launey !’ 

“<«Thy occupation, citizen Lau- 
ney ?’ ‘ 

“<A worker of jewels, but that 
was long ago.’ 

“<«Yes, truly. Thou well sayest, 
long ago. Thou wert a fabricator 


of the cliains that bound the peo- 
ple. Who accuses the citizen Lau- 
ney?’ 
“<Tt is I, the citizen Boulanges,’ 
and the butcher confronted us. 
“<Thou art known favorably to 


the Republic. Proceed, citizen 
Boulanges.’ 
“*This, then. I accuse the cit- 


oyenne, first: that she calleth upon 
heaven, and upon God, knowing 
that her words are vain words, and 
forbidden under the penalty of 
death.’ 


“«What sayest thou, citoyenne 
Launey, in reply to this?’ 

“My wife boldly looked the 
judge who spoke, and answered : 
‘It is true. I pray to God daily 
and hourly, as ever since ~ little 
child.’ 

“*Knowing the penalty ?’ 

“Knowing that you may kill 
my body, but can not destroy my 
soul.” 

“Tt is enough. What of the 
man, her husband, citizen Boulan- 
ges?’ 

“She declared that the officers 
of the Republic were assassins, and 
he rebuked her not.’ 

“We had starved long, give to 
us mercy,’ was all that I could say. 
“* And the citoyenne Guyot?’ 

“*Her eyes approved, and her 
lips denied not the words whereof I 
testify.’ 

“No need to ask the jury for 
their verdict. It was but an eager 
nodding of their heads, and then 
we were hurried out with the sen- 
tence, ‘death in twenty-four hours,’ 
ringing in our ears. 

“Yes, Jasper, all of us were to 
die—all. Even that little child 


was, with its mother, to lie down 
in that vast grave which had al- 
ready swallowed up so many of the 


pure and good among the people. 


“ Arriving once more at the pri- 
son, there was but little time for 
farewells, for we were “now locked 
in the apartments of the con- 
demned, and to-morrow’s sun would 
be the last on earth seen by us. 
The shadow of death was upon us, 
and the bitterness of his coming 
was over. Weeping, there was of 
us no more. Hope was gone. Mis- 
ery would soon be over to us, and 
from all sofrow we should be passed 
away. All the day long, and all 
the night long we sat hand in 
hand, saying little, nor did we note 
how the hours stole on. 

“But even to the forgotten of 
men the time still measures out the 
minutes until the end. And when 
the dawn began to creep in through 
our prison bars, we knew that our 
end was near. Then, when we 
could once more each see the faces 
of the others, almost a smile was 
upon us. Only when we looked 
upon the little one, asleep upon her 
mother’s breast, did our hearts cry 
out against the cruelty which must 
have her little life alao. For there 
were none spared in those days, not 
even the little children. 

“At last there came a gleam of 
sunshine upon the wall. Then 
came the officer and the guard, our 
hands being tied, save that my wife 
carried the Jittle Adéle upon her 
arm. 

“T thought she would have fallen 
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to the earth, as, with a great wail- 
ing, for the first and only time, she 
cried out to them to spare the child. 
And when the gate opened the 
child clapped her hands, secing the 
sunshine, from which so long she 
had been shut. 

‘afhere were three tumbrils. 
The first was nearly full, and my 
poor Henrictte was thrust into it. 

“*T shall be the first,’ she 
screamed. ‘Take my child, Marie, 
it will live a little longer than I,’ 
and she flung it with all her 
strength into the arms of Marie, 
who, bound though she was, held 
it fast. The second tumbril was al- 
ready full. And then came our turn, 
and before we were within it the 
first had gone ; and the last I saw 
of my wife, my sainted wife—oh, 
Jasper! Ican hardly tell thee—waa, 
as she sat, with her beautiful hair 
flying in the morning breeze, and 
her sad, almost frantic eyes fixed 
upon the child and upon me. 

“Then came the ride to death. 
Thousands gazed upon us, but the 
sight was a common one, and none 
regarded it over much. As for us, 
we were face to face with God, and 
sought communion alone with Him. 
Then came the ride to death, with 
muskets, pikes, and swords, a 
hedge of steel all around, and not 
one hope or chance of pity. Then 
the ride was nearly over, and not 
far off was the black guillotine, 
with its flashing ax whirring up 
and down. A moment more, the 
first tumbril empty, the second un- 
loading its freight of dying men 
and women. 

“T see now, Jasper, as I saw on 
that day, a young girl mount the 
scaffold. I see her turn and look 
toward the ax and then lie calmly 
down beneath it. I see now, as I 
saw it then, three more, a woman 
and two men, look up as she looked, 
and then, calmly as she lay down, 
lie down themselves. I see now, 
as I saw it then, another, a mere 
boy, mount to his death—yet not to 
his death: for what is that, which 
even now is ringing in my ears—a 
cry of 

“* Robespierre has fallen!’ 

“The executioner pauses, Jasper. 
He listens to that cry. He hears it 
caught up and echoed far and near. 
He sees a storm of armed men, one 
on horseback and at the head, rush- 
ing headlong toward him. And he 
binds not that boy, nor lays so 
much asa hand upon him. 

“What followed I can not tell 
thee, save that we were torn from 
that ghastly wagon by a hundred 
arms, that men who had been wait- 
ing to see our blood embraced and 
wept over us as if they were of the 
insane, 
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“Ah! then, Jasper, it was too 
late. My beloved, my angel, my 
own was of the dead, and I was 
alone. To thee, even thee, I can 
not speak more of this.” 

And the Tissot pére wept, and 
Marie took the widower’s hand in 
hers and bade him be comforted. 

“There is not much more to say, 
Jasper. We escaped the crowd, the 
city, and France; and first in Eng- 
land, then across the stormy sea be- 
wailed her loss, and thanked God 
for the dear Adele's salvation. 
Heaven has been very good to us. 
We are among a good and brave 
people these many years, often 
sorrowful, but not of the unhappy 
altogether.” 

“And,” said Marie, “our dear 
one, our pearl, our saved one, is 
married to one she loves and who 
loves her. Surely there isa sainted 
woman who looks down from hea- 
ven upon her with all of a mother’s 
love and all of a mother’s joy.” 


TALKS WITH WOMEN, 


BY JENNIE JUNE. 


THE FUTURE AMERICAN WOMAN. 
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HE “ Woman” question is 
now the absorbing topic 
of the public mind, not 
only in this country, but 

in Europe. What women are, 
what they can do, and what they 
may become, supply themes for 
never-ending newspaper and peri- 
odical discussion, and, true to their 
habits and instincts, men lay down 
the law of their being and doing, 
as if they had usurped the place of 
the Creator, and the very existence 
and functions of womanhood de- 
pended upon their will and pleas- 
ure. 

The more liberal among men are 
willing to afford women a chance 
for education, and, under proper re- 
strictions and in certain ways, an 
opportunity to earn their own liv- 
ing; but they are terribly afraid 
that they will overstep the bound- 
aries marked out for them, and 
never fail to draw their individual 
line, beyond which they may not 
pass, under penalty of their dis- 
pleasure. 

In women themselves, in their 
sense of fitness of the proprieties, 
oreven in the divine wisdom, which, 
it might have been supposed, pro- 
vided in the bestowment of natural 
qualities against any greater like- 
lihood of blundering than exists 
among men, they seem not to have 
a particle of faith, but talk as if, so 
far as women are concerned, the 


creation had been left unfinished, 
and the proper management of the 
unruly and unformed feminine ele- 
ment had been left wholly to their 
wisdom and sagacity. : 

It is not my purpose at the pres- 
ent time to enter the lists and con- 
tend for the superiority, or even the 
equality of women in any respect, 
as compared with men. It would 
be strange, indeed, if centuries of 
power, of opportunity, of free and 
untrammeled exercise of will had 
not given men an outward strength 
and apparent aptitude for affairs 
greater than that possessed by wo- 
men, whose lives have been se- 
cluded and action limited not only 
by custom, but by the sense of their 
ignorance and dependence. What 
I do wish to show, however, is 
what women may become, under 
different auspices, under the en- 
larging and liberalizing influences 
which, it is hoped, will grow out of 
the present agitation of important 
social questions. 

At the present, there exists in 
America two distinct types of wo- 
manhood, both, the outgrowth of 
the repressive system pursued by 
men toward women, and represent- 
ing, one the highest, the other the 
lowest form of our social civiliza- 
tion. 

The first is a being of the dainti- 
est order, a flower whose breath 
would exhale at the first rude 
touch, a delicate piece of female 
mechanism, whose mission it is to 
show how art can heighten those 
graces with which nature has en 
dowed her, and teach the coarser 
world how to estimate the privilege 
it enjoys in beholding her. 

This product of the male system 
recognizes no duties, contributes 
nothing to the general stock of 
knowledge or material, but her 
arts and devices for beautifying 
herself, and obtaining the luxuries 
and elegancies she requires, with- 
out labor or effort on her own part. 

To accomplish this, she is content 
to be a mere piece of property, 
owned and exhibited with the 
same pride that he has in his 
horses or his pictures, by some man. 

Practically, she says: “Iam fine- 
looking. I know how to dress to 
the best advantage. I shall do the 
honors of your house with grace and 
great credit to your taste, but that 
is all. I know nothing of work, 
I am selfish and unreasoning, shall 
always insist upon a fine house 
and plenty of money, and offer my- 
self and my knowledge of style, 
dress, and fashions, in exchange for 
these material advantages. What 
do you say? Will you buy me, or 
not?” 

He takes her, and what right has 


CS ated Selah has 


oe 
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he to complain afterward of his 
bargain ? 

It is this Circassian slave style 
of women that men have rewarded, 
that our highest civilization has 
brought forth; and who should 
grumble at the result? 

There is another class of women, 
the antipodes of the first, who are 
also the result of tha present system 
of masculine domination, and nomi- 
nally are considered the representa- 
tives and exemplars of all that is 
best and most excellent in woman- 
hood. 

These are the subjective wives 
and mothers, the over-worked wo- 
men who wash and iron, sweep 
and dust, cook and scrub, mend 
and make, the whole year round, 
with the short intervals allotted to 
sleep, or to going to church. 

If they have thoughts or ideas 
outside, I will not say beyond, the 
achievements of baking-day, or the 
pattern of the baby’s apron, they 
keep them to themselves. Their 
time is wholly absorbed in the 
work of the seamstress, the cook, 
and the housemaid, and they accept 
the traditions of the mothers and 
the grandmothers who have gone 
before them, as a sufficient rule for 
their faith and practice. 

Such women are lauded by men, 
and in newspaper paragraphs as 
good wives; but how are they 
treated? Not quite so well as men 
would feel bound to treat female 
servants and housckeepers, if these 
occupied their place. The “ good ” 
wifo has neither time nor money 
at her own disposal. She must be 
always subject to the will of her 
master. For the small considera- 
tion of her board and clothes, she 
sells not only herself, but her ser- 
vices, such services as would cost a 
great deal of money, if they were 
hired by the week or the month, 
besides not being half so well per- 
formed. 

This would be a small matter, 
however, if the results in other re- 
spects were satisfactory, if in this 
way the highest types of woman- 
hood were produced. 

But what is the fact? It is this: 
that women under such circumstan- 
ces are narrowed down to the pet- 
tinesses of their daily life and sur- 
roundings, that they are dwarfed 
in soul and withered in body—that 
in sacrificing their womanhood to 
wifehood and motherhood, the 
grace, and charm and glory of all 
is lost, and they become incapable 
of fulfilling their highest obliga- 
tions as women, wives, or nrth- 
era. 

One of the most imperative laws 
in nature is that of exact justice, 
and by a singular provision we 


must be just to ourselves in order 
to be able to do justice to others. 
Women heretofore have not been 
just to themselves. They have ac- 
cepted their fate, and many of them 
have accepted it as part of their 
religion. If at times they suspect- 
ed themselves of possessing facul- 
ties in common with those of men, 
and hinted at rebellion, a reference 
to Eve’s fatal apple, or the Apostle 
Paul, was sufficient to reduce them 
to submission. As a consequence, 
the women of to-day are subjective 
in the very regions where it is ac- 
knowledged they ought to reign 
supreme; in the household, in 
society even, as well as in public 
and business life. Active influences 
of various kinds are, however, at 


work to bring women out of this. 


subordinate and stupefying condi- 
tion ; to raise them above the dead 
level, the dreary routine of their 
daily lives, give them subjects for 
thought, and motives for action 
beyond the circle of mere fashion 
or domestic drudgery; and I propose 
now to show how those influences 
will aid in the formation of the 
American woman of the future. 

The brightest sign of the times 
is the effort that is being made by 
women themselves to individualize 
woman, to erect a standard of wo- 
manhood rather than wifehood, to 
make women noble, self-sustaining, 
self-reliant, and therefore respected, 
whether they become wives and 
mothers or not. 

This element of individual 
strength, dignity, and self-respect, 
is what is most needed in the char- 
acter, as it at present exists, of all 
women, and it is only a more com- 
plete education, severer training, 
and the probabilities of being 
thrown upon their own resources, 
that can give it tothem. The op- 
portunities for education, as I have 
remarked before, are daily increas- 
ing. We have now quite a num- 
ber of colleges where the course is 
as thorough for young women as 
for young men, and all that we 
want now is great free colleges for 
girls, like the New York Free 
Academy for boys, where the fe- 
male pupils from the public schools, 
desgrving of the honor, can com- 
plete such an education as will fit 
them for any profession or occupa- 
tion. ; 

This becomes all the more neces- 
sary in view of the fact that the 
number forced to do something to- 
ward their own livelihood has 
doubled within a few years, and 
must continue to increase. The 
war has produced a total change in 
the social economy of this country. 
The era of abundant labor and 


for existence is beginning to as- 
sume something of the form and 
proportions which it takes in the 
Old World. Idle, useless members 
of the body politic are no longer 
tolerated, and thousands of girls 
feel to-day the misery of having no 
place in the world, of not being 
needed, of being dependent on a 
father who feels that he has done 
enough for them, or who can, per- 
haps, ill afford to support grown- 
up daughters, in addition to the 
young ones that are coming up be- 
hind. : 

Heretofore women have been 
taught and encouraged in this 
country to be dependent. It has 
been considered to be a graceful 
and interesting thing in them to be 
helpless, fragile, and delicate. They 
have been told that the whole busi- 
ness of their lives was to love, and 
bestow caresses and affection in re- 
turn for the support and protection 
they received, and when this pro- 
tection and support has not been 
forthcoming, or when they have 
been deprived of it by contingent 
events, they have had no resources 
within or outside of themselves 
upon which to rely. 

That this system is wrong the 
results show. It produces a race of 
slavesand prostitutes—women who 
will sell themselves for fine clothes, 
or even for a home, in which, after 
all, they have to work like convicts 
in a penitentiary: but no true type 
of a noble, independent woman- 
hood. 

Education, consciousness of pow- 
er, possession of resources, will 
save women from the necessity of 
such degradation, purify the mo- 
tives of their actions, prevent sus- 
picion from being attached to these 
motives, and confer the blessed 
feeling of freedom and - indepen- 
dence, the greatest boon that can 
be conferred on human beings, and 
which women, except in individual 
cases, have never yet known. 

There is no necessity for the un- 
natural proportions which the pas- 
sion of love has been made to bear 
to the lives of women. Shut out 
from allinterests and activities save 
those of the family, they have na- 
turally concentrated themselves 
with an intensity which has be- 
come the most fertile source of their 
pain and unhappiness. Nothing is 
more common than to hear men 
say, that women are always mak- 
ing themselves miserable without 
cause; and the reason is, that their 
feelings have become morbid, they 
are not natural or healthy, they 
lead women to weakness, and in- 
dulgence of the objects beloved, 
but not to the knowledge or power 


cheap living is over. The struggle |of doing what is best for their 


physical, moral, or spiritual wel- 
fare. 

How often do we find the most 
devoted lover changed into the 
most indifferent husband, without 
any apparent cause. The witp 
grieves over it and redoubles her 
attentions ; the husband is angry 
almost with himeelf, and can not 
conceive why he feels less pleasure 
than formerly in her demonstra- 
tions of affection. 

The reason is simply that the 
husband and wife have changed 
places. Love with him has subor- 
dinated itself to the active duties of 
his daily life ; to her it has become 
the principal part of her existence. 
She broods all day long over a 
word or a look, tortures herself 
with doubts and fears, and dis- 
solves, like another Niobe, upon the 
slightest provocation. This na- 
turally annoys and irritates him. 
He loves his wife, but he does not 
feel obliged any longer to keep 
telling her so. Other questions and 
objects of interest and importance 
occupy his mind, and, for his own 
part, he would rather have his af- 
fection an understood thing, pay 
the weekly expenses, and have his 
wife quietly ready to look after his 
comforts, and see that the bills did 
not assume undue proportions. 

All this, that is to say, the work 
of the housekeeper, the American 
woman may do, and should always 
know how to do; but she should 
know something else, and interest 
herself in something else besides. 
Women constitute one-half of the 
human race, and the larger half. 
Is the world so well governed, is 
the work so well done, that they 
can afford to sit still and let every- 
thing be done for them, or rather 
taken from them, as heretofore? It 
is for the American woman, trained, 
educated, developed to the full sta- 
ture of her womanhood, to show 
what a woman—not necessarily a 
wife, not necesearily a mother, but 
a WOMAN—ought to be. 

So trained, so educated to inde- 
pendence and self-respect, marriage 
will become, not the necessity, not 
the all-absorbing idea of her life, 
but an event to be, or not to be, as 
it seems wisest and best. With the 
knowledge of her power, her duties, 
and her willingness to perform 
them, will come the recognition of 
her rights. No longer anxious for 
marriage, she will be infinitely 
more desirable as a wife, and will 
receive the same acknowledgment 
for the fulfillment of wifely and 
maternal functions as is claimed 
for other fields of service and lahor. 

The income will be considered 
joint property, as much owned and 
as rightfully controlled by the wife 
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as by the husband ; and a motive 
to economy, and the wise dispo- 
sition of money, furnished by the 
possibility of saving and investing 
for their own or their children’s 
wenefit. 

Men threaten the loss of cour- 
tesy and privileges to women who 
dare to claim an inch more of 
ground than they at present stand 
upon, The American woman, se- 
cure in her own truth, sincerity, 
and nobility, wil] fear nothing from 
such threats. She will remember 
what courtesy and protection igno- 
rant girls and helpless women usu- 
ally receive from men, and sce 
around her innumerable instances 
of the involuntary respect paid by 
men to women, who have neither 
youth noy beauty, but have made 
themselves a power by the posses. 
sion of those qualities which digni- 
fy and exalt womanhood. 

Where is: the man who would 
not fly to open the door or pick up 
the handkerchief of Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, or Mrs. Dall, or 
Miss Dix, or Miss Alice or Miss 
Phebe Carey, or Florence Night- 
ingale, or Harriet Hosmer, or Rosa 
Bonheur, and thousands of others, 
neither young nor beautiful, but 
much better than either, possessed 
of genius and qualities which have 
rendered them illustrious as wo- 
men? 

Genius, talent, industry, power, 
goodness, know neither sex nor 
age, and women in whom these 
qualities and conditions are recog- 
nized may be married or single, old 
or young, handsome or ugly, and 
still be happy and honored. 

Such objects and such aims we 
hope for the American woman of the 
future, not the position of slave or 
master, but that of a responsible 
human being, capable of sustain- 
ing herself and directing others, 
and always resolved to be true and 
faithful to her own nobler instincts, 
her highest sense of duty. 
=> 
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Woxex.—Women have a much nicer 
sense of the beantifnl than men. They 
are, by far, the safest umpires in matters 
of propriety and grace. A mere school- 
girl will be thinking and writing about 
the beauty of birds and blossoms, while 
her brother is robbing the nests and de- 
etroying the flowers. 


AFFECTATION.—Affectation in any part 
of onr carriage is lighting up a candle to 
our defects, and never fails to make us be 
taken notice of, either as wanting sense 
or wanting sincerity.— Locke. 


Visitrnc.—Pay visits only on alternate 
dayx; thou wilt be beloved the more ; for 
he who maltiplies his comings and goings 
fatigues his friends, 


Your Wire.—Lovc your wife like your- 
self, honor her more than yvureclf. 
Whosoever lives unmarried, lives with- 
out joy, without comfort, without blexs- 
ing. Descend a step in choosing a wife. 
If thy wife is small, bend down to her and 
whisper into her ear. He who forsakes 
the love of his youth, God's altar weeps 
for him. He wo seca his wife die be- 
fore him has, as it were, been present at 
the destruction of the sanctuary itxelf— 
around him the world grows dark. It ix 
woman alone through whom God's bless. 
ings are vouchsafed to a house ; she teach- 
ew the children, speeds the husband to the 
place of worship and inetruction, wel 
comes him when he returns, keeps the 
house godly and pure, and God's blessings 
rest upon all these things. He who mar- 
riex for money, hie children shall be a 
curse to him.— The Talmud. 


Laconic Inscription.—The following 
lines were found, in 1813, engraven on a 
stone, among the ruins of the Friary, at 
Guildford, England. The inscription was 
in Latin, and it is here tranelated: 


“If you are willing to be wise, 

These six plain maxims don't despise : 
Both achat you speak, and ow take care, 
Of and to whom, and when and where. 

At proper hours, read, work, and pray, 
Time then will fly, and work be play.” 


FRANK CONFESSION, 80 GOOD FOR THE 
Sou.t.—Be not ashamed to confess that 
you have been in the wrong. It is but 
owning what you need not be ashamed of 
—that you have now more senee than you 
had before to sce your error; that you 
have more conscience to feel it, more 
humility to acknowledge it, and more 
grace to forsake it. 


APPEARANCES.—Leaves scem light, and 
useleas, and idle, and wavering, and 
changeable—they even dance: yct God 
has made them part of the oak. In so 
doing, He hag given ns ao lesron, not to 
deny the stout-heartednees within, be- 
cause we see the lightsomeness without, 
—Leigh Hunt. 


Userut Rutes.—We should accustonr 
ourselves to view those above us without 
admiration or envy, and never look upon 
those below ua with contempt. Little 
souls fall down and worship grandeur 
without reflecting that admiration is due 
only to virtue and goodness. 


EXERCISE AND TEMPERANCE.—Exercise 
and temperance are God's medicines, and 
they have this great advantage over all 
others, that while they promote health 
and long life, they secure for all who put 
trust in them the means of independence. 


Goop TempeR.—Imperturbable good 
temper is an effective means of defense 
against ill-natured sarcasm. The laugh is 
never long against the man who meets 
ridicule serenely, 


Curinec GnieF.—The usnal employ- 
ments and everyday occurrences of life 
are the best things for taking away grief; 
jogging will send even woe to eleep. 


Gortne To Law.—To reek redress of 
grievances by having recourse to the law 
{a aptly compared to sheep running for 
shelter to a bramble-bush, 


Trovusie.—If you let trouble sit upon 
your goul like a hen upon her nest, you 
may expect the hatching of a large brood. 


ANGER AND RECONCILIATION.—It ie 
best not to be angry; and best, in the 
next place, to be quickly reconciled. 


Arr.—It ts the attribute of art to sug- 
gest infinitely more than it expresses. 


Every art is best taught by example ; 
good deeds produce good friends, 


Litany and An Gout ; 


LORING’s TALES OF THE DAY.—Miss Al- 
cott has followed Miss Thackeray, and 
ix now writing a series of short pro- 
verb stories, all of which are issued in 


uniform style, at ten cents cach, and 
come under the general heading of, ** Lor- 


ing’s Tales of the Day.” 

Two just received are entitled, “ Aunt 
Kipp,” and * Psyche's Art,” and are 
based on the well-known proverbs, 
“Children and fools speak the truth,” 
and * Handsome ia, that handsome docs.” 


Considering the difficulty of giving point 


to short stories, and expecially of writing 
fo anything, Mies Alcott has succeeded 
remarkably well. The style is entertain- 
ing and lively, the proverbs pretty well 
brought out, and lots of very sensible 
sense xdeuested. We recommend the 
whole series for summer reading. 


Sra-Smpe.—To those who do not know 
where to go for a week or two of cool, 
bracing, invigorating sea air, we suggest 
the Plimpton House, Watch-Hill Point, 
R. 1. It ie delightfully located, has excel- 
lent and home-like accommodations, a 
fine beach and surf without under-tow ; 
capital fishing-ground, and many other 
advantager, inclnding ease of access by 
railway or steamboat. Post-office ad- 
dress, Westerly, R. I., or, after July 1st, 
Stonington, Conn, 


“ EasTER Mornina.”—The new art of 
chromo-lithography is doing so much to 
refine and cultivate the popular taste, that 
we are glad to notice its application to 
the reproduction of Mra. Hart's beautiful 
painting of ‘* Easter Morning.” This ex- 
quisite conception consists of the glimpse 
of a marble cross, upon which hangs a 
wreath of rare flowers. The beauty of 
form and vivid coloring are life-like, 
and have been perfectly reproduced in 
Mr. Prang’s chromo. It would form an 
educational, as well as an ornamental 
acquisition to the walls of parlor or bou- 
doir. 


TEMPERANCE STortEs.—The National 
Temperance Society of New York have 
lately issued some very attractive books, 
admirably adapted for gifts, handsomely 
bound, and of a style altogether more im- 
portant, and enitable for preservation, 
than the usual temperance tracts and 
stories. One of these is the ‘‘ Temperance 
Doctor,” by Mary Dwinnell Chellis; an- 
other consists of a volume of stories, 
nearly all good, and written expressly by 
the beet known authors. The leading 
one is the ‘‘ Old Brown Pitcher,’ by the 
author of ‘‘Susy's Six Birth-days,”” and 
there are many others well worth special 
mention. These stories have been pre- 
pared with special reference to interest- 
ing children on the temperance question, 
and should be widely circulated. 


“Raacep Dicx "is the first of a series 
of hooka illustrative of street life in New 
York, by Horatio Alger, Jr., just publish- 
ed by Loring of Boston, and for sale by 
O.S. Felt, in New York. Judging of the 
series by this one specimen, we should 
say it would becapital. ‘‘ Ragged Dick” 
is a great specimen of a New York boot- 
black, and grown-up people, as well as 
boys, will find themselves langhing hear- 
tily over his sharp wit, with ite flavoring 
of “Mose.” The book is photographic 
in its clever delineation of New York 
street life. s 
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Frou Livery to Ssvere.—Coming 
home from a dinner late to one’s wife. 


SCENE IN A RAILROAD CAR. 


BY A TRAVELER, 


go" this conductor, you must know, 

¢, Was rude asa dog, with his * bow- 

<P Wwow-wow !" ” 

He had alow cap upon his head, 

And letters of gold, whieh plainly read, 

Conductor; but then, the surly elf 

Did not know how to conduct himself. 

He clipped hix ticket and clipped his 
speech, 

And cut hia anewers short for each 

Tired passenger upon the train, 

Who thonght the dog should wear a chain ; 

For, should he once get mad, perhaps 

The teeth which gleamed within his 
“chaps °— 

A double row of ivory white— 

Might pierce the flesh in savage bite. 

On, on, from car to car, he'd ro, 

Clipping the cards, with a * bow-wow- 
wow ! ” 

The punch he held in his hand war not 

The punch at the hotel he got. 

‘Tis trne, although it strange may ecem, 

He and his train both went by steam. 

When on the cars, at the neual gait, 

The locomotive kept him straight; 

When off the cars, at night or day, 

Another motive led him astray. 


Gur Spice Por. 


““My dear, what makes you always 
yawn?”" 
The wife exclaimed, her temper gone ; 
“Ts home eo dull and dreary ¥" 
“Not so, my love,” he said, ‘ not x0; 
But man and wife are one, you know ; 
And when alone I'm weary.” . 


A SimtLe.—A venerable lady of a cele- 
brated physician, one day, casting her 
eyes out of the window, observed her 
hneband in the funeral procession of one 
of his patients, at which ehe exclaimed : 
“T do wish my huaband would keep away 
from such proceesions; it appears so 
much like a tailor carrying home his 
work.” 

METaAPHysics.—A Scotch physician, be- 
ing asked the meaning of metaphysics, 
explained it as follows: ‘* When the par- 
ty who listene dinna ken what the party 
who speaks means, and the party who 
speaks dinna ken what he means him- 
self, that’s metaphysics.” 


A PropHecy.—Charles Mathews, the 
elder, being asked what he was going to 
do with his son (the young man's profes- 
sion was to he that of an architect)— 
* Why,’’ answered the comedian, ‘he is 
going to draw houses, like his father.” 


Wnar is the difference between. truth 
and eggs? Truth crushed to carth will 
rige again; but egga won't. 
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» skirts. 


White grenadine dresses are cut 
with a train and without lining, 
over gored and flounced under 


The body is cut in one 


with the skirt, and trimmed with 


FASHIONS FOR JULY. 


jIr the heats of summer como at 
all, it is generally in July; and 
persons who can, therefore, prepare 
for it by laying in a stock of the 
thinnest clothing, and by betaking 
themselves to the coolest and most 
desirable localities. 

The most violent summer heat, 
however, is not borne any the better 
by fretting and fussing over it as 
many persons do; the best way is 


_to take it philosophically, bathe of- 


ten, drink very little ice-water, eat 
plenty of fruit,but little meat, keep 
free from excitements, and in other 
respects live and dress as usual. 
The greatest luxury,in summer 
is to have an abundance of clean 
clothes, and feel able to wear 
clothes that can be washed. This 
will sound oddly to persons whose 
simple wardrobe emerges fresh and 
clean from the washtub, in due 
course, all the year round, its chief 


“attraction being its cleanliness. 


But at summer hotels and watering- 
places, and very often in the city, 
washing is a very costly luxury. 
The plainest garments are taxed 
for sonp and water to an extent 
which would taboo them to many 
honest people ; and when to this is 
added the indispensable frillings 
and flutings and trails and flounc- 
ings of fashionably made clothing, 
we shall not be surprised to see 
wash bills run up to figures that 
constitute the entire income of 
many a poor family. 

We come back to our original 
proposition that freshness and 
cleanliness are preferable to elc- 
gance in very hot weather, if the 
choice must be made between them, 
combined, however, they are the 
perfection of luxury. 

The prettiest toilets are always 
white—white pique or muslin in the 
morning, white grenadine, organ- 


. blue, mauve, or green silk, edged 


with crimped fringe. The side 


sash is trimmed to match, and very 


often used to tie up the immense 


, train in paniers over the bustle at- 


tached to the hoop-skirt behind. 

Some hooped skirts are made 
with a bustle, as they are now 
called, en paniers; that isto say, 
short springs are bowed over the 
back, and sometimes upon the sides, 
so as to form a base upon which 
the paniers rest, and which shapes 
them. This absurdity is one of 
those introduced from Paris, which 
revolts all right-minded women, 
and is, in reality, an insult to their 
sense and taste. 

The gored dress is very graceful 
and very becoming ; it shows a fine 
figure to the very best advantage ; 
butthe “bustle” and the paniers 
are a mere excrescence which, if 
natural, could only be looked upon 
as a huge and unsightly deformity. 

Ruffles are the universal trim- 


tute a relief to its plainness. 


and there is a cape with hood at- 
tached which is much admired, and, 
in conjunction with the wide sash 
with its fringed and ornamented 


and elegant garment. 

When the jfichu is worn over 
trained dresses, the ends are longer 
and wider than when tied at the 
back of a short dress. In lace or 
tulle, it is fashionably worn by mar. 
ried ladies over low-necked evening 
dresses. 

The burnoose is revived in striped 
silk and grenadine, mounted with 
tassels. They were always grace- 
fully worn by elegant women, and 
are particularly distingué over 
trained dresses. 

White underskirts, it must be re- 
membered, are now gored, and 
trained nearly the length of the 
dress. Ordinarily, they are made 
narrow at the top, and with a deep 
flounce. 
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ming this season, and they are er- | ° 


pecially pretty upon all thin 
dresses. Upon muslins, grenadines. 
and baréges, nothing is so pretty 
as ruffles, cross-cut, and only a little 
full, as the fashion is, 

In grenadine they are sometimes 
bound with a contrasting color and 
sometimes edged with narrow 
fringe; in muslin, they are simply 
hemmed. 

Trains are worn as long as ever; 
but it is not wise to make thin 
dresses quite so long as rich silks— 
sufficiently long to be graceful is 
best. 

The bodies are worn the natural 
length ; they are not so short as 
last year. 

A great deal of fullness is massed 
together in the trained skirts be- 
hind, but they are still gored, front 
and sides. 

In short walking-dresses only 
enough fullness is allowed to give 
ease round the bottom of the skirts. 

The little Marte Antoinette fichn 
and its twenty different variations 
are the almost universal finish 
to simple summer toilets, and, 
though its effectis rather narrow 


die, tulle, or gauze in the evening. | and restricted, yet its neatness, and 


TOILETS FOR THE MONTH. 


SEasIDE Dress.—Gored dress ; 
a sic of white pigue, the sac short 
and loose, with revers at the throat ; 
the whole trimmed with white 
washing braid, with the addition 
of a fringe edge to the sac. 


PROMENADE Soult of white French 
challiec, trimmed with folds of green 
silk, piped with black. The suit 
consists of underskirt, overdrcess 
that could be worn looped up or 
asa train, and a short, loose French 
sac, with revers at the throat. 


RoBE DE CHAMBRE of small-fig- 
ured percale, trimmed with straight 
fold of narrow chintz bordering 
stitched on. The robe is gored, en 
princesse, buttoned all the way 
down tho front, and finished with 
little pockets. This is a loose, sim- 
ple, and most useful summer wrap- 
per. Itshould have been remarked 
that it is tied in at the waist witha 
cordon of the material. 


POLONAISE morning.-robe of blue 
foulard silk, cut en princesse, but 
with the fronts slanting, so that 
the right crosses to the left in a di- 
agonal line, leaving the throat open, 


The fichu effect is often given to 
jackets by arrangement of trim- 
ming, which is extremely pretty ; 


ends behind, forms a very dressy ff 


v == : aS 
and affurding space for locket, 
chemisette, or both. Three folds 
of white silk, alternating with 
smaller folds or pipings of black 
silk, constitute the trimming, 
which is put on as a border, in- 
closed on one side with buttons of 
white silk dotted with black. The 
sleeves are trimmed with folds, and 
buttons to match. 

A DInnER Dress of French gray 
silk is made in the new style, with 
tablier front; that is to say, with 
one plain gored breadth in front, 
to which the sides, which are cut 
long, are attached. These side 
breadths aro laid over in flat folds, 
half way up the skirt, and some- - 
times marked with buttons, some- 
times hidden, and ornamented with 
rosettes or bows with ends. The 
fullness thus created is tied up in a 
bouffaut at the back with a wide 
sash, the ends of which, edged with 
fringe, descend low upon the skirt. 
There were satin buttans, tho 
same shade as the silk of the dress, 
upon the sides of the skirt we aro 
now describing, and a flounce at 
the back, headed by satin roweaua. 


A WaLErING-DREss of gray lends 
is very pretty; the underskirt 
plain, the upper skirt forming an 
apron, caught up at the sides, open 
at the back, and tied with two 
bows and ends of the material, 
bound with green silk. A plain 
gored breadth forms the front of 
the apron, to the sides of which 
the back part is fulled in. A 
plaited frill, piped with green, 
forms a border all around, com- 
niencing at the sidesand extending 
up the back. A mantelet fichu 
completes the costume, made and 
edged with a frill, piped and bound 
with silk, to match the skirt. Tho 
trimming also simulates a square 
hood upon the shoulders. 

At the opening of the new Con- 
greas Hotel, in Saratoga, onc of the 
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most admired toilets consisted of 
a princesse dress of Metternich 
green silk, cut with a low corselet 
bodice, folded diagonally over to 
the left side, and open upon the 
skirt, revealing an underdress of 
white silk, covered with puffed 
tulle, divided upon the front 
breadth with garlands of tea-roses. 
The upper dress rounded off from 
the sides, and was train-shaped at 
the back, the trimming consisting 
of wide white lace, laid on flat. 
Short sleever, and low, puffed body 
of white tulle, trimmed with white 
lace and tea-roses. 

Another dress worn on the same 
occasion was of white tarlatan, 
ornamented upon the trained skirt 
with fifteen narrow pinked-out ruf- 
fles, headed with a pointed pink 
satin trimming, edged with narrow 
fringe. The upper skirt was of 
white tarlatan, doubled, and raised 
at the sides with scarf ends of pink 
satin embroidered with white silk 
and edged with fringe. The bod- 
ice was finished with a berthe of 
satin, embroidered and edged with 
a fringe to match. 

A new and pretty “calling ” cos- 
tume is of blue poult de acie, short 
dress, and mantelet palctot, trim- 
med with a deep flounce of black 
lace. Bonnet of black Spanish 
lace, with aigrette of blue feathers. 
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SUMMER BONNETS. 


IstporTED bonnets are becoming 
more absurd and more outré with 
every fresh arrival—a sure sign 
that a vital change will take place 
before long in this now eccentric 
part of female costume. 

The very latest style is no bonnet 
at all—simply a head-dress made 
of loops of narrow ribbon, forming 
two bands, one of which is placed 
across the front, or rather on the 
top of the head, looking towards 
the front; the other surmounting 
the back-hair as a comb. A nar. 
row band of the ribbon passes 
round the head, holding these two 
in their places, and ties behind un- 
der the braids. 

Six yards of ribbon, and two nar- 
row strips of foundation lining 
covered with silk, is all that is re- 
quired for this extensive bonnet, 
which, after all, looks as much like 
8 bonnet as many of those com- 
posed of a pretence of straw, bon- 
net-shape, or lace. 

To make it still more effective, 
the ribbon is sometimes edged with 
narrow fringe or blonde lace. 

An extravagant idea, adopted by 
some extra fashionables, consists of 
a broad fluting or quilling of tulle, 
surmounting the back of the bon- 
net, carried down upon the shoul- 
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dors, and finished square upon the 
chest. This gives to the fashion- 
able scarf, or vail, which forms the 
ornamental strings in front, the 
appearance of a grand ruff of the 
Elizabethan style. 

Also, not satisfied with fastening 
the strings low upon the breast, 
new Parisian bonnets have the 
rich blonde strings brought down 
to the waist, and then carried off, 
to form ends low upon the skirt. 

This is undoubtedly carrying 
absurdity to an extreme, and, ac- 
cording to the old axiom, that he 
whom the gods would destroy 
they first make mad, precedes the 
dissolution of the present style of 
female head-gear. 

Late styles of new straw bonnets 
are rolled up from the front, or 
rather the oval rim is rolled over 
instead of standing straight up as 
formerly, and is often ornamented 
by a wreath of leaves, the ends of 
which descend lower upon the lace 
strings at the sides. 

Leaves touched with fire, and the 
various kinds of forest and autumn 
leaves, are very much in vogue, 
some being used as ornaments, 
others composing the entire bon- 
net. 

Very pretty summer bonnets are 
also mado of frames covered with 
fine flowers, pansies, flowering 
almond, or forget-me-nots. 

Probably the largest number of 
bonnets, however, are made, after 
all, out of white, black, or colored 
tulle, as Jadics can have them of 
any shade to suit their dresses, and 
renew them often at no great ex- 
pense. 

Many substitute for white even- 
ing bonnets—though, for that mat- 
ter, white bonnets are now quite as 
often worn in the daytime—little 
Fanchon caps of tulle, put on a 
frame. In this way very pretty 
white hats can be obtained at very 
small expense. 
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DESCRIPTION OF COSTUMES. 
(See full page Mustration.) 


Fie. 1—A suit of dove-colored 
grenadine trimmed with satin pi- 
pings and silk fringe two shades 
darker ; a “ Ruy Blas” cape cross- 
ing over the bosom, and fastening 
in the belt, which is attached to 
the under-side of the bow in the 
back, and joins in front with a ros- 
ette; the hood is ornamented with 
satin folds and buttons. Purple 
tulle bonnet with lace curtain and 
steel ornaments. 

Fie. 1.—Dinner toilet of white 
grenadine, skirt finished with two 
flounces, panier festooned with wide 
blue sashes. Blue silk apron with 
bodice in front, and straps extend- 
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ing across the back; the bottom is 
cut with a point in the center, and 
a half point upon each side. The 
trimming consists of satin bind- 
ing and fringe. The body of the 
dressis plain, with coat sleeves, ruf- 
fled at the hand. This dress may 
be made of white organdie or sprig- 
ged lawn; in this case the ruffles 
and flounces should be cut straight 
and set on with a cord, a plain 
French waist and sleeves gathered 
in at the top. Hair in two puffs, 
confined with a blue fillet. 


Fic. 8.—Morning dreas of buff 
cambric ; French waist ; coat sleeves 
banded with gray neatly stitched 
on at the edges; gray belt; skirt 
scolléped, bound and trimmed with 
gray cambric. This mode of mak- 
ing is appropriate for pigue or fig- 
ured percales. There arc sash ends 
striped to correspond attached to 
the belt. Linen collar and cuffs. 


Fia. 4.—Steel-colored chameleon 
poplin, a decp rolante upon the un- 
derskirt, set on with a piping and 
loops of satin in dark purple, box- 
plaiting over the shoulders and 
around the cuffs to match, upper 
skirt with a panier held at the sides 
by large bows; the front is cut in 
three large vandykes, and the bot- 
tom trimmed with satin piping, 
loops and purple bullion fringe. 
This costume is completed as a 
suit with a short sack curved up 
at the sides, the fronts folding dia- 
gonally under a belt, with a sash 
in the back. 
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SUMMER CLOAKS AND SHAWLS. 

It is almost superfluous to talk 
about the cloaks and shawls when 
suits have been adopted so univer- 
sally as to render them almost su- 
perfluous. There are always per- 
sons and always occasions, how- 
ever, which demand them, and it 
is necessary, therefore, to keep our 
readers au courant of the new styles 
as they appear. 

The fashionable summer wraps 
are of two kinds; one the large, 
thin burnoose, used for dress; the 
other a round cloak, with “ Colleen 
Bawn” cape, for traveling pur- 
poses. : 

The burnoose is of striped silk 
and grenadine, of plain grenadine, 
orstriped Abyssinian cloth. Those 
of striped silk and grenadine are 
the most dressy. They are uni- 
formly arranged at the back to 
form an Arab hood, and are orna- 
mented with cord and tassels. 

Another style of summer man- 
tle is made in grenadine, barége, 
or any thin material, and may also 
be made en suite, It forms a man- 
tle at the back and ashaw! in front, 


the ends of which cross over under 
a belt, which fastens with a rosette. 
The mantle hangs loose at the 
back. Tasseled fringe, with a 
pretty heading, is generally used 
for trimming. 

Still another summer mantle is 
made with a shawl-front and a pel- 
erine back, with long ends, which 
are knotted, and form a sash, or, 
rather, wide sash ends. This may 
be made in any thin material, en 
suite with the dress, Woolen 
grenadincs and Chambery gauze 
may be trimmed with guipure, the 
same color; muslin, with a frill of 
the same material. 

Marie Antoinette fichus are now 
made in every variety, some in 
white muslin, trimmed with a frill 
of lace or of the same material, 
others in black silk or lace, and 
very many in the same material 
as the dress. 

The latest style of fichu, in black 
silk, is trimmed to form a small 
square hood, with black lace. The 
fronts descend in square tabs, and, 
instead of the ends crossing, a belt 
is placed over the tabs, which 
passes around the waist and termi. 
nates in an elegant sash behind. 
This is by far the most dressy of 
any model which has yet appeared. 

The short silk sacks or paletots are 
either cut in, so as to form a hollow 
square at the sides and square tabs 
back and front, or else very short 
at the back and long at the sides, 
Very few arc made straight around. 
Black silk suits are so largely worn 
that nearly all ladies have them, 
and make use of the garment en 
suite as a silk cloak with other 
dresses. 

It is fashionable, now, to simu- 
late a cape, large collar, or hood, in 
whatever trimming is used upon the 
dress and outside garment. When 
the trimming consists of frills of 
the material, the effect is very 
quaint, and rather stylish. 

The summer grenadine shawls 
are, this year, very pretty; some 
striped, some plain, some striped 
asaborder. The price ranges from 
four to seven dollars each. 

There is a decided reduction in 
Paisley shawls. A very handsome 
square one can now be bought from 
thirty to forty dollars, and a good 
long shaw! from forty to fifty. 

A Paisley shawl is what every 
lady, who can not get an India 
shaw], ought to have. 

——_06e——__—. 
LOOPING UP SKIRTS. 


Tue newest manner of looping skirts 
is to have a button and loop put ontside 
each scam, about a quarter of a yard 
apart, and an equal distance from the bot- 
tom. The buttons must be small, and 
the exact color of the dress, and the effect 
when fastened is exccllent. 
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FANS AND COIFFURES. 
(See full page Illustration.) 


No. 1.—This comprises three dif- 
ferent styles of the new and fash- 
ionable feather fans. One is bor- 
dered with stripes of white and dark 
green, the two forming a beautiful 
contrast ; the center is composed 
of curled peacock’s plumes, the tips 
of green tinged with gold. The 
central fan is pure white, with a 
soft marabout cluster drifted over 
curling tendrils within the regular 
edge. The third has a white bor- 
der, and a downy nest of white 
marabout in the center, surrounded 
by gold and green feather sprays. 
All tho handles are made of quills, 
polished, cut into small strips, and 
finely woven or braided together. 
These fans are exceedingly light 
and graceful, and the price varies 
from $3.50 to $5. 


No. 2.—‘ Miriam Coiffure.” A 
braid through the center, and thick 
Grecian twists upon each side; 
short curls across the neck; the 
hair is waved in front; a rose is 
placed in the center, from which 
two bands of ribbon are carried 
over the back, caught with roses 
at intervals, and knotted in a bow 
in the neck. The figure is attired 
in a tucked muslin dress, orna- 
mented with tabs of silk embroid- 
ered with beads and braid, which 
are set over the shoulder attached 
to a band like an epaulet, and to 
a belt like a bodice and basque. 


No. 3.—Front hair brushed back 
and rolled over pads toward the 
face ; chignon of three puffs with 
curls below, a cluster of roses at 
the top, with a vine trailing on the 
shoulder. White mohair dress; 
double-breasted body piped with 
satin, and trimmed across one side 
with small leaves made of the 
material or the satin ; three pipings 
running lengthwise of the sleeve, 
leaves at the top and a satin bow 
at the hand; belt fastened with a 
rose spray. Pipings are carried 
down one side of the skirt with 
bows between. = 


No. 4.—“ Nora Coiffure.” The 
front hair is clustered in curls upon 
each side of a rich coil, which forms 
the chignon, a gilt bandeau orna- 
mented with acorns and oak-leaves ; 
thisis tied back with ribbon stream- 
ers. Grenadine dress and fichu 
with three points in the back, and 
ends. The trimming consists of 
gimp, satin buttons and fringe. ° 


No. 5.—A chignon of Pompadour 
puffs, a curl at the side, and crimps 
in front; the whole dusted with 
white powder. Dress of gold-col- 
ored gauze de Chambery, skirt orna- 
mented with satin points, and open- 
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ing like a tunic in front, over a 
satin petticoat. Neck and sleeves 
trimmed with satin points, and 
finished out with black lace and 
satin ribbon, tacked on in loops 
and streamers. 


No. 6.—‘“ Isabella Coiffure.” 
Short curls on the forehead and 
the remainder of the hair turned 
over a rollin a circle around the 
back. Two curls are drawn 
through a loop as if tied ina care- 
less knot. Dress of summer silk 
or barége, cut out ina point upon 
both sides, the space being strapped 
across and bordered with bretelles, 
which are scolloped and trimmed 
with quilled ribbon. Square-neck- 
ed white muslin underbody ; belt, 
with a rosette back and front. 
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DESCRIPTION OF COLORED 
STEEL PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Walking-suit, consisting 
of skirt and pelisse of Bismarck 
lends, speckled with black. The 
trimming consists of a box-plaited 
flounce, stitched on with a band of 
Bismarck silk an inch and a half 
from the top, leaving it as a heading. 
In the center of each plait there is a 
small tab of silk edged with Bis- 
marck fringe. Hanging sleeves 
trimmed to match. The ends of 
the sash at the back should be 
trimmed to match the skirt and 
pelisse. 

The bonnet is formed of loops 
of white tulle bound with white 
moire ribbon. These loops form 
bands, one of which is arranged in 
adiadem shape upon the front, the 
other surmounts the chignon on 
the top of the head. White strings. 


Fic. 2.—High evening dress of 
white tulle, divided into longitudi- 
nal puffings, over white silk, with 
bands of canary-colored satin. The 
chemisette and long sleeves are of 
puffed white tulle, crossed and di- 
vided with bands of satin. The 
belt is satin with gold empress 
clasps. Gold band and ornaments. 

Fic. 8.—Evening dress of gren- 
adine over silk lining. Trimming 
of narrow crimped silk fringe, put 
on in points lengthwise, each 
point fastened with a large pearl 
bead, and each series forming a de- 
tached ladder, with side supports 
of fringe. The same trimming or- 
naments the front of the dress en 
tablier, and forms a berthe round 
the neck. Instead of a sash, there 
is a rose with cordons attached at 
the back of the dress, and roses in 
thin foliage upon the shoulders 
over the short sleeves. The bod- 
ice is cut very low, but is relieved 
from indelicacy by the pretty laco 
chemisette. 


Fic. 4.—Dinner-dress of hand- 
some poult de soie, trimmed with 
white lace laid on flat, and tasseled 
fringe the color of the dress. The 
upper skirt is open at the sides, 
forming an apron in front, a deep 
tunic at the back, and is united to- 
gether by a lacing of cord and tas- 
sels. The sleeves are lined with 
white silk, the body cut square and 
low, and trimmed with white lace. 
The chemisette is of alternate mus- 
lin and lace insertion. “ Rachel” 
head-dress. 
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BATHING DRESSES. 


Every year there is something new 
recommended for bathing dresses. The 
very best and most useful, however, 
consist of trowsers and blouse (belted 
in) of gray woolen eerge, trimmed with 
several rows of blue or scarlet woolen 
braid. 

Linen baghing-suits are cold and cling 
to the form; bright. scarlet or blue for the 
entire costume are in bad taste. A thick 
material, that will not shrink in water, 
ina neutral tint, and relieved by some 
bright coloring, ig found best by experi- 
ence, and the style (trowsers and blouse) 
is found to be the most convenient. 


La Bette HxiLenE.—Fine white Leg- 
horn, crown low sloping to the back. 
Trimmed with white velvet twist. band, 
and a nestling of oak-leaves and 
acorns. The brim {is peculiar, being 
longer in front, sloping gracefully over 
the forehead. 


Tue Nizgon is of white English milan, 
the brim rolled and ect close to the 
crown near the top on the left eide, 
the crown tapering very mach, and small 
flat top. The trimmings of white velvet, 


roll band and sprigs of daisies. White 


ribbon bow and streamers, 


| velvet and streamers. 


Tusk Wuite Fawn is of drab duns- 
table, taper crown, and long curled brim, 
faced with satin of same shade as hat. A 
gathering of raspberries vining around 
the crown completes the trimming. 


THe Unton Square Hat.—Of English 
dunstable, brim faced with silk. Silk 
band and streamers. This hatis the gem 
of the season. It is in white drab and 
brown straw and trimmed in the different 
colors according. 


traw of China 
pearl with an apology of a crown, and 
broad sloping brim, trimmed with black 
Daisies are ap- 
pointed in the squares. 
These hats are from the establishment 
of J. R. Terry, No. 19 Union Square and 
409 Broadway, New York. 


HOW TO PREVENT TAN OR SUN- 
BURN. 


Arter riding or walking in the sun or 
wind, repair to your room, dust your 
face with ‘Lily Bloom,” and lie down 
for an hour or half hour's rest. On get- 
ting up to dress, wash the face all off 
clean, and it will be found delightfally 
cool, clear, and smooth ; the heat and ef- 
fects of the wind will have all disappear- 
ed, and yon will be ready for dinner, or 
dancing, or whatever comes next on the 


programme. 
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THE USES OF A SEWING- 
MACHINE. apes 


THE first use of a sewing-machine 
is to sew. The next point is the 
ease with which it will sew. 

Very many sewing-machines have 
been lauded, and have obtained a 
reputation for qualities that were 
really detrimental, and only created 
complications and difficulties in 
learning the machine. 

Double stitches, reversed stitches, 
several different kinds of simple 
stitch, are wholly useless; not only 
useless, but a real drawback to the 
simple, direct, practical working of 
any machine; yet, in turn, they 
have been made the bait by which 
tocatch parties who are attracted by 
something tliey do not understand. 

The great feature of the new 
BaRTRAM & Fanton Machine is its 
SIMPLICITY. It can be operated by 
a child, directly, easily, without 
danger of getting out of order; 
without breaking the needle, which 
is straight, and with a facility 
which is rapidly acquired, because 
all the parts are arranged with 
reference to convenience and sav- 
ing of timo and trouble. 

A few minutes’ application en- 
ables any person to use the ma- 
chine, from the printed instructions, 
and a very little practice will make 
an expert. 

It does not require mechanical 
ingenuity to comprehend it, to pre- 
pare it for work or to keep it in 
order. Anybody can do it, so that 
the labor does not all devolve upon 
one person, a8 is nearly always the 
case with more complicated ma- 
chines, not more than one in a 
family being able to master them. 

Ladies and operators are very 
apt to be strongly prejudiced in 
favor of their own machines, but 
the most experienced operators we 
have, after once getting accustomed 
to the difference of arrangement, 
and holding the work, are delighted 
with the Bartram & Fanton 
machine. They find its simplicity 
and directness not only a great 
saving of time, but its rapidity 
marvelous in getting rid of work, 
and its freedom from complication, 
and readiness of appliance, a real 
saving of physical strength. 

Among its most obvious advan- 
tages are the following : 


Ist. It ia the simplest and best 
made of all machines. 

2d. It does not get out of order, 
except by accident or abuse, and 
does not wear out. 

3d. It makes a quality of work 
which is absolute perfection, and is 
adapted to thick cloth or transpar- 
ent muslin. 

4th. The operator can wear a 


MAGNIFICENT PARURE OF DtaMonDx.—This euperb ect consists of necklace, pin, 


and earrings. It is the finest parure at 


present on exhibition in this country, 


contains an immenee number of diamonds, almost every one of which is un- 
usually fine, even for  solitairc, and in cluster possesses wonderful brilliancy. 
The drawing of the necklace shows the arrangement of the stones, the larger ones 
toward the front, and the suspension by the new * invisible ’ wire-drawn chains 
of the diamond pendants. The pin contains ten diamonds of the purest water, 


in addition to the large once in the center. 


The earrings can be worn with or without 


the lower drops, and are elegant as solitaires. Thia ect affords not only a finc 
opportunity for a bridal gift, but a grand chance for investment, as fine @lamonds 


are constantly ingreasing in value. It is 
teenth street, Union Square. 


Howoarne-Bmp set.—Thie charming 
novelty consiatr of pin and earrings, and 
is formed by the heads of genuine hum- 
ming-birds, with their brilliant natural 
plumage, set in gold, and having gold 
bills. The frame of the pin forms a harp, 
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furnished by Stevens & Co., 88 East Four- 


| beautifully chased, and eet around with 
| gold balla, In the earrings the balls are 
pendant, and are suspended by gold bars. 
In addition to its novelty, the set far- 
nishes extremely beautiful ornaments, 
particularly well adapted for handsome 
birthday or bridal gifts. It is from Ball, 
Black & Co. . 


Sprrat Bracetet.—This new and ele- 
gant bracelet is of Etruscan gold, and is 
made in @ new and heavy spiral form, 
which ig very rich and effective. It has 
chains attached, and fs fastened with a 
spring which unites the two ends, and 
| which can be graduated, s0 ax to make 


|the bracelet of the proper size. This 
beautiful bracelet {3 also from Ball, 
Black & Co. 
_ OO 
SATIN TRIMMINGS. 


| Sr.K dreeses are more elaborately trim- 

|med than ever, Large wide ecollops 

round the skirt, as deep as ten inches, 
and about 4 inches wide, bound round 
with satin piping, is not a novelty, but it 

is very stylish. Once of these dresses had 
a basque longer at the middle of the back 
and coming shorter at the side, scolloped 
round the edge in the same fashion, and 
along satin eash overthis, Satin on silk 
ig a very pretty mixtare, and seems to 
have been permanently adopted. 


dress of white satin, without in- 
jury, so cleanly is it in its working. 
5th. It usesany good quality of 
thread, straight from the spools. 
6th. It fastens its own ends. 
ith. The inventor of the machine 
is the inventor of the Button-Hole 
Attachment, which has been ap- 
propriated by other makers, and 
used by them to laud their own. 
8th. It is the only complete ma- 
chine in the market; the only one 
which ruffles, and makes button- 
holes, and braids, and cords, and 
embroiders, and tucke, and quilts, 
and gathers, and makes trimmings. 

9th. The RUFFLER alonc is a 
specialty which puts it far in ad- 
vance of any other machine. 

10th. The button-hole attach- 
ment is specially adapted to this 
machine, and no other has a right 
to use it. 

11th. The tension can be changed 
in an instant, and does not require 
changing for ordinary work. 

12th. It is more elegantly and 
conveniently made than any other 
machine, with foot-rests and rollers 
by which it can be moved with 
ease to any part of the house. 

We have had a good deal of ex- 
perience in machines, and we be- 
lieve this to be the BEST for family 
use. It is, in one word, the Sewing- 
Machine of the future, and will save 
those who buy it from the neces- 
sity of purchasing a second one five 
years from now. 


—+oo——_ 


SLEEPING FLOWEBRS. 


Tr is said that almost all kinds of 
flowers sleep during the night. The 
marigold goes to bed with the sun, 
and with him rises weeping. Many 
plants are so sensitive that their 
leaves close during the passage of 
a cloud. The dandelion opens at 
five or six in the morning, and shuts 
at nine in the evening; the daisy 
opens its day’s eye to meet the early 
beams of the morning sun. The cro- 
cus, tulip, and many others, close 
their blossoms at different hours to- 
ward evening. The _ ivy-leaved 
lettuce opens at eight in the morn- 
ing, and closes forever at four in 
the afternoon. The night-flowering 
cereus turns night into day. It be- 
gins to expand its magnificent 
sweet-scented blossoms in the twi- 
light ; it is in fall bloom at mid- 
night, and closes, never to open 
again, at the dawn of day. Ina 
clover field not a leaf opens till af- 
ter sunrise. So says a celebrated 
author, who has devoted much time 
to the study of plants, and often 
watched them in their slumbers. 
The plants which seem to be awake 
all night he styles “the bats and 
owls of the vegetable kingdom.” 
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FASHION AND CRINOLINE. 

Ir has been fully decided by the 
deities that preside over the destin- 
ies of women that crinoline can 
never beabandoned. Itisa fashion 
made in heaven, so to speak, which 
grace, health, comfort, and conven- 
ience, have joined to woman, and 
they, therefore, having enjoyed the 
luxury and comfort in wearing 
them, can never dispense with 
them. 

Hooped skirts have saved women 
from the martyrdom of the heavy 
weight which théy formerly carried 
about upon théir hips in the shape 
of a mass of cotton underskirts, and 
also from the diseases to which 
their physical organism, aided by 
improper dress, rendered them pe- 
culiarly liable. 

The only drawback to the hygi- 
enic and fashionable claims of the 
hooped skirt, heretofore, has been 
the great diversity of styles, shapes, 
and sizes. ‘To please the public, 
and make a new sensation, manu- 
facturers have been in the habit of 
inventing new shapes, or contract- 
ing or exaggerating old ones, have 
sometimes announced a “trail,” 
sometimes a “ tilt,” and sometimes 
a “bustle,” each one the latest 
agony, and which every lady must 
purchase instantly, or forfeit all 
claim to fashionable consideration. 

The consequence is that great 
incongruities occur in costume, 
which, by a recent decree, will 
hereafter be rendered impossible. 

The fashionable sizes for the com- 
ing season of the best skirts will 
be uniform—two and a half, two 
and three-quarters, and three yards 
round at the base. 

Two and a half and two and 
three-quarters are the best sizes for 
ordinary wear. Three yards is 
suitable only for reception and 
evening dress skirts. 

Extreme trailed hoop skirts are 
never convenient upon any occasion, 
and are always dangerous. Upon 
the new two and a half and three 
yard skirts, there is a slight trail at 
the back sufficient for a support, 
but not enough, we are happy to 
say, to serve as a mortifying man- 
trap. The upper part of all the 
skirts are also a great improvement 
upon recent models. 

As arule, the small skirts have 
been so small at the top, that a 
woman with natural and healthy 
hips could not get inside one of 
them, and if they were enlarged 
they bulged at the sides, and fell 
flat at the back. 

The new styles remedy these de- 
ficiencies. The hoop does not cramp 
the hips, and spring out inor- 
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CLAIRE DRESS. 
(Front and back view.) 

Brack (¢affetas underskirt and short dress of black grenadine, trimmed with 
blue satin buttons and narrow blue satin gimp; the body is made plain over black 
laffetas ; the side gores and back of the upper skirt are puffed or festooned to 
pointed sashes ; front plain and cut out in curves at the bottom. 

Straw trimming is very effective, and may be used wilh straw-colored satin 
buttons if preferred, 
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DAUPHINESS FICHU, 
(Front and back view.) 


‘A ROUND cape, festooned across the shoulders with rosettes ; sash ends held at the 
waist by a rosette; the ends are caught up in plaits under rosettes; the back is 


drawn up with a cord knot and tassels. 


This mode is elegant in silk; it is ornamented with rich moss galoon and 
_dinately around the ankles. The} crimped fringe. It is also very pretty for white or black grenadine decorated 


three sizes supply exactly what is! with colored trimming. : 


needful for neat walking and hand- 
some full dress wear. 

Another thing is imperative, and 
that is, that ladies have two hooped 
skirts, one for the street, and the 
other for indoor wear, or for wear 
with trained dresses. Persons who 
make no pretensions to fashion 
who insist upon wearing the saine 
skirt in doors and out, should buy 
the medium-sized skirt according 
to their height, and they will then 
not be conspicuous upon any occa. 
s§10n. 

These new sizes, which com- 
mence at ninety inches and do not 
exceed one hundred and ten, seem 
to us to meet all the wants. It 
must be remembered that ninety 
inches round is the size for a skirt 
thirty-eight inches long. A small 
lady, whose skirt would measure 
only thirty-four inches in length, 
will find it proportionately reduced 


five inches. 


THE ‘* RISTORI” BODICE. 
A NEw and handsome style for a ma 


tron, open, cut somewhat low, and 
finished with a collar, which lays flat like 
the collar of a coat, sleeves finished with 
cuffs and bands across the top. This isa 
good style for a gray dress—the tucked 
Chemisette and trimming, which may be 
in a contrasting color, affording relief to 
the neutral color. 


THE JARDINIERE SLEEVE. 


A very pretty and becoming éleeve in 
any thin uiater‘a but particularly in silk 


in width to eighty-three or eighty- 
N 
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HAND EMBROIDERY. 


Tris beautiful evidence of skill 
and industry has been restored to 
its rightful place in the ranks of 
fashion. Hand embroidery, to-day, | 
is considered, as it should be, the) 
most elegant form of decoration | 
for dresses, jackets, cloaks, sashes, 
and the like, in existence. Royal-| 
ty can find nothing more exquisite 
upon which to bestow its patron. | 
age and admiration, and it is all the | 
more likely to retain and extend 
its value and prestige, because of 
the tediousness of the only process | 
by which it can be achieved. 


All sorts of pretty effects can be | 
accomplished by cheap trimming ; 
but they are so casily reproduced | 
that they soon become common, | 
and lose their value. Hand em. 
broidery bears the same relation to | 
other modes of trimming garments 
that India shawls bear to all other 
shawls. Thousands of them are| 
prettier in appearance, but they are | 
not “India,” they were not made by 
along, slow, laborious process ; they 
are made cheap, can be sold cheap, 
and, therefore, soon become com- 
mon. 


It is not generally known that 
some of the most elegant gold and 
colored embroidery exhibited at the 
Paris Exposition, and which ob- 
tained not only expressions of ad- 
miration and approval from the 
highest personages, but substantial 
patronage, was executed in this 
country for us by a lady in our em- 
ploy, who has long used her needle 
in the production of exquisite speci- 
mens of the most tasteful hand 
embroidery. 


' Her efforts were, at first, confined 
to elaborating for us the fine arti- 
cles intended for bridal trousseaux 
and handsome baby outfits ; but the 
beauty of her gold and colored silk 
embroidery, which gave the impulse 
to the style called “Breton” em- 
broidery was so remarkable, that it 
‘was recognized at once and obtained 
a rank and a vogue which no mere 
caprice of fashion can displace. 


* As we were the first to introduce 
this peculiar style of embroid- 
ery to the notice of the public, 
we fecl somewhat identified with 
and extremely glad of her success ; 
we are happy, also, because it has 
come to her in the face of all those 
obstacles which assail a woman un- 
expectedly called upon to protect 
herself, earn her own livelihood, 
provide for her own support. To 
do this by hand-labor of any kind 
is difficult enough ; and only ex- 
ceptional taste and skill could ex- 
tract distinction in addition to a 
livelihood from hand embroidery. 
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ARIELLA DRESS. 

Youne lady's afternoon dress of lawn or percale. Gored skirt with three puffs 

heading a flounce; French waist closing with buttons in the back, a short apron 

in three gores, straight at the bottom and bordered with puffing, extends acroge the 

front and sides; belt and sazh of the same material or ribbon. This style is pretty 
for mozambique and grenadine. 


GUIDA DRESS. 

Fiaevrep grenadine trimmed upon the sleeves and one side of the skirt with 
straight rows of satin piping having rosettes sct between; the body is made full 
and closes in the back, the neck being cut out ina point In front and encircled 
with piping. A frill of lace is necessary to complete it for wear. Gimp or straw 
trimming is quite as pretty as satin, if preferred. The belt closcs with a rosette 
at one side. 


EMBROIDERED ROBE. 

Tuis elegant robe is one of the most beautiful of the designs manufactured ex- 
pressly for the Paris Exposition. The silk is, of course, very rich in quality, 
the color a light, delicate purple, embroidered in the superb designs represented 
in the cnt, with white elk. This embroidery, all executed by hand, gives the 
effect of lace, of rich bordering, beading, white cord and taesele, also stands of 
flowers, wronght with exquisite delicacy, upon the back and front breadthe. 

To the exceeding beanty of this robe neither pen nor engraving can do justice, 
and when we consider that the elaborate ornamentation is all wrought by hand, 
the price for it—¢400—will seem to be, as it is, a mere nothing. 
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PROGRESS OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
IN ENGLAND. 


Mr. Mitx's motion iu favor of extend- 
ing electoral rights to women was follow- 
ed by the formation of a national society 
for women's suffrage—a society which 
now includes more than one peer, and a 
multitade of members of Parliament and 
other persons of distinction. Never did 
apublic movement more specdily attain 
| 80 largea meastre of success. The latest 
| exemplification of this fact will be found 
in the great meeting held in Manchester. 
Amore remarkable or more interceting 
gathering never assembled in the Free 
Trade Hall. The Mayor of Salford pre- 
sided, and his wife was one of the princt- 
pal speakers. Miss Becker, the secretary 
of the Manchester auxiliary, in the ab- 
sence of Mr. Bright's eldest daughter, 
moved a resolution declaring that the ex- 
clusion of women from the exercise of 
the franchise was unjust in principle, and 
that the right of voting should be granted 
to them on the same conditions as to 
men. In the course of her epeech 
Miss Becker made the pertinent re- 
mark that “considering how long and 
how sedalously man had been inculcating 
on woman the duty of political ignorance, 
it seemed very hard to turn round on 
them now and allege this induced igno- 
rance ag an excuse for refusing their po- 
litical rights... Archdeacon Sandford 
expressed his belief that women would 
use the franchise for the noblest political 
parposes, Mrs. Pochin cleverly applied 
to the case in point Mr. Disraeli's argu- 
ment that those who bear the burdens of 
the State are entitled to a share of the 
representation, and instanced Auetria as 
acountry in which not only unmarried 
women and widows, but married women 
who posecss property of their own, enjoy 
the right of voting. Mr. Chisholm Ans- 
tey gave, in brief, the substance of: his 
masterly legal argument that, under the 
ancient franchises of this country, women 
were entitled to vote. Mr. Jacob Bright, 
M. P., contended that the abolition of 
negro slavery, the repeal of the corn laws, 
and other beneficent acts of legislation, 
were largely due to the influence of wo- 
men. Miss Annie Robertson, of Dublin, 
moved a vote of thanks to the members 
who voted for Mr. Mill's motion on the 
Wth of May, 1867. All the specches were 
characterized by great ability and ear- 
nestness, and the resolutions were, of 
couse, unanimously carried.— Queen. 
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FEMALE DOCTORS IN RUSSIA. 


“Miss SousLorr, a young woman who 
recently obtained a doctor's diploma at 
Zurich for surgery and midwifery, has 
just passed an examination with the in- 
tention of practicing in Russia. Accord- 
ing to the law, in order to have the right 
of so doing, a doctor who has taken hia 
degree at any foreign university is com- 
pelled to submit to an examination be- 
fore the medical board at the Ministére 
de I'Interieur. It was before this council 
that Miss Sousloff was examined viva roce 
in physiology, therapeutics, midwifery, 
and eurgery, besides writing a satisfac- 
tory essay on the eubject of the lymphatic 
glands. As there is no instance of a wo- 
man taking the degree of D. M., in Rus- 
sia, the board takes refuge behind the 
law which authorizes foreign doctors to 
practice in the country, on condition they 
abide by certain regulations, and accord- 
ingly propoecs to grant this privilege to 
Mies Sonsloff; but the authorization must 
be previously sanctioned and confirmed 
by the Emperor,” 
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FINE CAMBRIC SKIRT. 


Tuts handsome skirt is gathered slight- 
ly in front into a band, which extends 
only as far as the side seams. The back 
part is drawn very full by means of 
casings and drawing-strings. The upper 
vandykes around the bottom of the skirt 
are stitched in fine tucks, outlined with 
Cluny lace, and surmounted by a row of 
Cluny insertion and an edging of Cluny 
lace. Such a skirt may be worn under 
any thin dress, except one composed of 
the most vaporous tulle, gauze, or mus- 
lin. Such dresses require next them a 
skirt nearly as thin in texture as them- 
selves. 


Dove-coLonep grenadine, gathered at 
the top, across the back, and trimmed 
with lace pattern gimp and a silk rosette 
with edges pinked out. Poplin or mo- 
hair made in this style requires gimp 
trimming or satin folds half an inch 
wide. 

NEW BRAID AND EMBROIDERY 
PATTERNS. 

Eacu pattern is numbered on the 
braid-sheet, and furnished at the 
following prices : 

Nos. 1 and 2—§$1.50 per set. 

No. 4—§$2. 


We have the largest stock, the 
best qualities, and the ‘atest pat- 
terns of braid and embroidery that 
can be found. 
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THE “ BROADWAY” SUIT. 

A HANDSOME summer suit, made in chene silk, or iron grenadine. The upper 
skirt is open on each breadth, and trimmed with narrow quillings of silk. A 
high fichu mantelet forms the outside garment, the broad square ends passing 
through the belt in front, the whole trimmed, as are the ends of the sash, to match 
the skirt. The sash ends, it will be observed, are laid in folds a short distance 


from the points, and ornamented with a bow. 


MARIA LOUISA CLOAK. 
(Front and back view.) 


A srmPxe, stylish garment for black silk, or to be made en suife with the dress. 
The sbape is quite loose and the sides left open to the waist, by which means 
the belt may be closed underneath, or outside of the front at the will of the 


wearer; a bow and sash ends behind. 
serpentine satin piping. 


CONTRASTS. 


ConTRasTs are out of fashion. The 
flowers, trimmings, or head-dress, what- 
ever they may be, should be of exactly the 
same shade as the dress. 
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MUSLIN PALETOTS. 


Now that the warm weather has come, 
paletote and ficiusof all shapes are being 
prepared in muslin and lace. Besides 
white muslin, dafisfe is made up into ex- 
ceedingly pretty outdoor coverings, and 
when trignmed with Valenciennes lace 
they prove very stylish over both silk 
and muslin dresses. 


Trimming of silk fringe headed with 


SUMMER TRAVELING DRESS. 


For a summer traveling dress a suit of 
Japanese silk or poplinette is the lightest 
and most serviceable thing that can be 
had. 
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A BRIDAL DRESS. 


At a recent reception the young bride's 
dress drew forth great admiration. It 
was white satin, trimmed with Alengon 
lace, and most tastefuily looped up with 
white lilacs and roses. Herhair was most 
skillfully arranged with diamond flowers 
glittering here and there among the long, 
luxuriant curls, r 


THF “ ARICA” MANTLE. 


Tuts graceful summer cloak or mantle 
is made of white grenadine, trimmed 
with a tufted silk ribbon or galoon, and 
edged with crimped silk fringe the color 
of the tufts, which are generally raised in 
some decided contrast to the white 
ground. If less color is preferred the 
fringe may be white. 


LADIES’ TOILET SACK. 


MADE of fine linen or jaconet witha flat 
plait in each front; the back is perfectly 
plain ; the trimming begins at the shoul- 
der seams; it consists of strips of linen 
about a quarter of an inch wide, laid on 
to form blocks, and stitched upon each 
edge ; linen buttons are set in the spaces. 
Byron collar and cuffs to correspond, 


Tus is a front view of the cape repre 
sented upon Fig. 1 of the uncolored plate 
of costumes. One side folds across the 
other, the ends coming under the belt and 
the space above displaying the body of 
the dress. It is usually made of the dress 
material, and is pretty for suits for ladies, 
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DESCRIPTION OF CHILDREN’S 
GROUP, 


¥Fia. 1.—Simple dress of white 
muslin, trimmed with two narrow 
flounces. Low, full body, and short 
sleeves, edged with Valenciennes 
lace. Overdress of silk, in a very 
small purple check, the front cut 
en tablier, and trimmed with a frill 
of the silk headed with ruching 
of purple ribbon. Sash of purple 
ribbon. Square peasant bodice, 
edged with ruching to match the 
skirt. Purple boots. 

Fia. 2.—Dress of pale buff /ends, 
the bottom of the skirt trimmed 
with cross-cut bands and straps of 
the same, piped with blue silk, and 
ornamented with blue buttons. 
The rest of the trimming describes 
an apron tunic, with bretelles ; and 
the sash, with belt, is made and 
trimmed to match, with blue silk 
and fringe. Buff or blue kid boots. 
Fair hair, flowing in waves. 

Fig. 3.—Little boy’s suit of hand- 
some brown and white drilling, 
trimmed with a tufted washing 
braid, in ‘the same color, the tufts 
raised in the color. The trimming 
simply describes an upper skirt, 
but the jacket is loose, so that it 
can be taken off, the dress preserved 
clean by an apron, and the jacket 
resumed for the street. Bronze; 
boots ; bronze belt. 

Fic. 4.—A pretty dress of pear]- 
rgaybardge, the low body slightly 
gathered into a round yoke, trim- 
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CHILDREN’S COSTUMES FOR JULY, 1868. 


med with scarlet silk braid. Long 
sleeves, with cuffs to match. Over- 
dress, with square peasant bodice 
of black silk, laced across the front, 
and caught upon the sides with 
straps of silk edged with fringe, 
and ornamented with a flat bow of 
black ribbon without ends. 


Fig. 5.—Dress for a little girl of 
white pique, richly braided in a fine 
and elaborate pattern, with “star 
braid ;” or it may be made still 
more elegantly, like the original 
model, in clear, fine muslin, and 
trimmed with medallions of needle- 
work and Valenciennes lace 


—_——~eoo———— 


FASHIONS FOR CHILDREN. 


THE “Young America” is a 
pretty new summer costume for 
boys, not expensive, and good for 
school or country wear. 

The principal models are made 
in gray Scotch tweed, any shade to 
suit the taste, and the trimming 
consists of braces, a strap straight 
down the front of the blouse, and 
down the outsides of the straight 
Knickerbocker trowsers, of black 
braid three-quarters of an inch 
wide, studded with buttons ; black 
belt. Black high boots, straw sail- 
or hat with black band. 

This suit is adapted to boys from 
five to ten years of age, and may 
be made in gray or huff linen, trim- 
med with broad washing-braid, 
black or white. 
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A pretty gored dress for a little 
girl is made of blue Erench challie, 
cut low, with square neck ‘and 
short sleeves, and trimmed upon 
the edge of neck and sleeves with 
white silk braid. The skirt is van- 
dyked out round the edge, and 
edged with braid, and the skirt 
is further ornamented with two 
rows of braid alternating with three 
rows of white silk buttons, which 
are placed in a slanting position 
down the left side of the front. 
High chemisette, and long sleeves 
of white muslin. 

High dresses for children may be 
trimmed square, but they should 
not be cut square unless a chemi- 
sette is worn with them or they are 
cut for a low neck. 

A low, square cut dress of white 
pique is very pretty for a little girl, 
simply but effectively trimmed 
with scarlet braid. 

One of the exclusive uses of our 
new Bartram & Fanton stwing-ma- 
chine, is in making, very readily 
and rapidly, a pretty trimming of 
cord, braid, or simple wool, which 
trims children’s or ladies’ dresses 
charmingly, with very little trouble 
orexpense. Hundreds of yards can 
be made in a very short time with 
a few knots of the material, and, 
used upon pique or any solid color, 
it looks like embroidery. 

For handsome and useful outdoor 
garments there is nothifig’ prettier 
for little girls than black silk pe- 
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lisses tied at the back with a sash 
and looped up at the side with ro- 
settes. They can be worn over any 
dress, and it is not always conveni- 
ent to make a little dress en suite. 

We do not, however, advise fichus 
for little girls ; they look altogether 
too old and formal ; moreover, they 
are not graceful upon children, un- 
less it is some stiff, formal little 
body whom it is a pain to see. 

Hats a la Chinois have quite a 
vogue among little girls this sea- 
son; but we can not think them 
pretty. They look too much like 
the figures upon a tea-chest. 
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LITTLE PRINCESSE DRESS. 
A cHaRMING little gored dress for a 


child of two and a half or three years. 
Skirt and body cnt in one, without plaits, 
and with short rounded caps for sleeves. 
The material is blue poplin checked with 


white, the trimming white silk embroi- 
braid, with agimp edge. 
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BODICE APRON. 
To be made of silk or grenadine for 
mizses from nine to fourteen years of 
age ; it fits the figure and closes in the 
back with buttons; a ruching of pinked- 
out silk around the top, and raching 
around the bottom above two narrow 
rufMficx, A pretty trimming is formed 
by putting a tow of moss or fringed 
gimp above a lace rumMe or silk points, 
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SOROSIS., 


THE NEW YORK WOMAN'S CLUB. 


TuI8 new organization has called 
forth a great deal of comment from 
newspapers all over the country, 
and our readers may have read 
enough to make them curious to 
know what it really means. 

And first it should be understood 
that its object is not mere cating 
and drinking, and that carousing, 
card-playing, and the like, accord- 
ing to the male club idea, docs not 
enter into the possibilities at all. 

The club mcct in the middle of 
the day, from one to four o’clock, 
and the habits of New York life, 
added to tho fact that many ladies 
come from a distance, make the 
lunch at one o'clock the necessity 
of most women’s lives. It is, there- 
fore, all the more agreeable to make 
this simple mid-day meal a club af- 
fair, and thus promote sociality, 
and save the physical disturbance 
that results from not eating at regu- 
lar hours. 

Moreover, taking a lunch gives 
the privilege of meeting in the 
large parlors of a perfectly unex- 
ceptionable restaurant without ad- 
ditional cost for rent, firing or at- 
tendance, and is therefore the easi- 
est way of meeting many difficul- 
tics in the way of large halls or 
rooms. 

These facts will explain the 
“lunch ” part of the business to 
those of our lady readers who may 
have been led to think there was 
something dreadful in it ; and when 
we add that it is composed of sim- 
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salads, sandwiches, cakes, and ice- 
cream, they will sec that nothing 
very terrible could come of it. 

The association has been named 
“Sorosis,” which is a_ botanical 
term bearing a Greek root, and sig- 
nifies growth, a culmination ; the 
product of many things, as a fruit 
like the pineapple, or bread-fruit 
from flowers. It is a generic term, 
and in its broadest signification can 
be made ‘as distinctive among 
women as free-masonry among 
men. The special objects are stat- 
ed in the first formula printed for 
circulation, end which we repro- 
duce for the benefit of our readers : 


SOROSIB. 

‘*T11E object of this Association is to 
promote agrecable and uscful relations 
among women of literary and artistic 
tastes. 

“It is entirely independent of ecction- 
alism or partisanship. 

“It recognizes women of thonght, 
tasto, intelligence, culture, and humanity, 
everywhere, and particularly when these 
qualities have found expression in out- 
ward life and work. 

“Tt aints to establish a sort of freema- 
sonry among women of similar pursuits, 
to render them helpful to cach other, and 
bridge over, in some degree, the barrier 
which custom and social etiquette place 
in the way of friendly intercourse. 

“It affords an opportunity for the dis- 
cuesion, among women, of the new facts 
and principles which are conetantly be- 
ing evolved, the results of which prom- 
ise to exert a8 most important influence 
on the fatnre of women and the welfare 
of zociety.” 


The idea, jt will seem, is univer- 
sal, and extends to all women who 
represent its ideas and sympathize 
with its objects. Women have 
nothing of their own, and an or- 
ganization that aims to become an 
order, that recognizes women of 
representative thought and culture, 
will, in time, become a power, and 
confer distinction upon its members. 

The following address of the 
president, Miss Alice Carey, deliv- 
ered as an inaugural, is the only 
official document that has been 
published ; the rest have all been 
reports and surmises, written and 
printed without authority, and, 
gencrally, without knowledge. 

“ Lapins—As it will not be expected 
of me to make speeches very often here- 
after, I think I may presume on your in- 
dulgence if Itake advantage of this one 
opportunity. Permit me, then, in the 
firet place, to thank you for the honor you 
have done me in assigning to me the 
President's chair. Why I should have 
been chosen, when there are so many 
among you greatly more competent to fill 
the position, I am at a loss to understand ; 
unless, indeed, it be owing to the fact 
that I am, to most of you, 4 stranger, and 
your imaginations have clothed me with 
qualities not my due. This you would 
soon discover for yourselves. I men 
tion it only to beepeak your forbearance; 
though, in this regard, I ventured almost 
to anticipate your lenity, inasmuch as 
you all know how untrained to business 


and how unused to executive manage- 
ment, moet women are. 

“If I take my seat, therefore, without 
confidence, it is not without the hope of 
attaining, through your generous kind- 
nees and encouragement, to better things. 
‘A woman's club! Who ever heard of 
the like! What do women waut of a 
club? Have you any aims or objects?’ 
These are questions which have been 
propounded to me day after day vince 
this project was set afoot—by gentlemen, 
of course. And I have answered that, in 
onr humble way, we were striving to imi- 
tate theirexample. You have yourexclu- 
sive clubs, I have said, and why should 
not we haveours? Whatis so promotive 
of your interests can not be detrimental 
to us; and that you find these reunions 
helpful to yourselves and beneficial to 
society we can not doubt. 

“You gentlemen profess to be our rep- 
resentatives—to represent us better than 
we could possibly represent ourselves; 
therefore, we argue, it can pot be that 
you are attracted by grand rooms, fine 
furniture, luxurious dinners and suppers, 
expensive wines and cigars, the bandy- 
ing of poor jests, or the excitement of the 
gaming-tabie. Such dishonoring suspi- 
cions ax these are not to be entertained 
for a moment. 

“Of our own knowledge, I have said, 
we are not able to determine what special 
agencics you employ for your advantago 
and ours in your deliberative assemblics, 
for it has not betn thonght best for our 
interests that we should even sit at your 
tables, let alone share your councils ; and, 
doubtless, therefore, in our blindnees and 
ignorance, we have made some pitiful 
mistakes. 

“In the firet placc, we have ‘tipped 
the tea-pot.’ This isa hard saying—the 
head and front of the charges broaght 
against us, and we can not bat acknowl- 
edge ite justice and its force; we are, in 
fact, welghed down with shame and hu- 
miliation, and impelled, while we are 
about it, to make full and free confession 
of all our wild and guilty phantasics. We 
have, then, to begin at the beginning, 
proposed the inculcation of deeper and 
broader ideas among womcn, proposed to 
teach them to think for themeelvcs and 
get their opinions at first hand, not eo 
much because it is their right as becaneo 
it is their duty. We have also proposed 
to open out new avenues of employment 
to women, to make them less dependent 
and less burdensome, to lift them out of 
unwomanly sclf-distruet and diequalifying 
diffidence into womanly eelf-respect and 
self-knowledge—to teach them to make 
all work honorable by each doing the 
share that falls to her, or that ehe may 
work out to herself agrecably to her own 
apecial aptitude, cheerfully and faithfully 
—not going down to it, but bringing it up 
to her. We have proposed to enter our 
protest against all idle gossip, against all 
demoralizing and wicked waste of timc ; 
also, against the follies and the tyrannics 
of fashion, against all external imposi- 
tions and disabilities—in short, against 
each and every thing that opposes the full 
development and use of the faculties con- 
ferred upon us by our Creator. 

‘We have proposed to lessen the antag- 
onisms cxisting at present between men 
and women by the uee of every rightful 
means in our powcr—by standing upon 
our divine warranty and saying and doing 
what we are abic to «ay and to do, without 
asking leave and without suffering hin- 
drance—not for the exclusive good of our 
own sex, for we hold that there is no ex- 
clusive and no separate good; what in- 
jures my brother injures me, and what 
injures me injures him, if he could but 


ple tea or chocolate, lemonade, | habite, how Sgnorant of rules of ordcr,| bo mado to know it—it injures him, 


whether or not he is made to know it. 
Such, I have said, are some of our objects 
and aims. We do not pretend, as yct, to 
have carefully-digested plans and clearly- 
defined courses. We are as children fecl- 
ing our way in the dark : for it must be re- 
membered that it is not yet halfa century 
since the free schools, even in the most 
enlightened portions of our country, were 
first opened to girls. How, then, should 
you expect of us the fullness of wisdom 
which you, for whole centaries, have been 
gathering from schools, colleges, and the 
exclusive knowledge and management of 
affairs ? 

“We admit our short-comings, but we do 
feel, gentlemen, that, in spite of them, an 
honest, earnest, and unoetentatious effort 
toward broader culture and nobler life, iz 
entitled to a heartier and more sympa- 
thetic recognition than we have, as yct, 
received from you anywhere. Even our 
representatives here at home, the leaders 
of the New York press, have failed in 
that magnanimity which we have been 
accustomed to attribute to them. 

“If we could have foreseen the sneers 
and garcasms with which we have beon 
met, they of themselves wonld have con- 
stituted all-gufficient reasons for the es- 
tablishment of this woman's club; as it 
is, they have established a strong impulze 
toward its continuance and final perpetu- 
ity. But, ladies, these eneers and sar- 
casms are, after all, but so many acknowl- 
edgments of our power, and should and 
will stimulate us to braver asecrtion, to 
moro persistent effort toward thorough 
and harmonious organization; and con- 
cert and harmony are all that we need to 
make this enterprise, ultimately, a great 
power for good. Indeed, with euch women 
as have already enrolled their names on 
our list, I, for my part, can not believe 
failure poseible. 

“*Somce of us can not hope to sce great re- 
sults, for our fect are already on the down- 
hill side of life; the-shadows are length- 
ening behind us and gathering before us, 
and cre Jong they will mect and close, 
and the places that have known us know 
us no more. But if, when our poor work 
is donc, any of those who come after as 
shall find in it some hint of uecfulness 
toward nobler lives and better and more 
enduring work, we, for ourselves, rest 
content.” 

Members aro proposed, and ad- 
mitted by ballot, the initiation-fee 
being two dollars. 

In some future number we will 
give the details of the cnsignia, 
badges, privileges, etc. 

———__+ 04 ——__ 
LOTS ARE NOT A LOTTERY. 


ALL courting is a lottery, 
In palace or in cot; 

Each is allotted lots of ways, 
To change each other's lot. 

A woman of the olden time 
Once claimed a pious Lot, 

But she refused his lot to share, 
And loitering, she was not. 


Man‘s allotted lot is ofttimes strange, 
As lots of us can tell; 

Beeldes the lot on which he lives 
And lot he means to sell. 

There's lots of land, and lots of lots, 
And lots of dollars too, 

And lots who think their lot is hard, 
Who cannot claim a few. 


There's lote of people in humble lots, 
As lots of wise ones know, 

Who never, in their allotted lives, - 
Have owned a lot below. 

But lote have made their cash by lote, 
In lota and lots of cases ; 

Then own a lot or lot of lots, 
Ifyou would take their places. 


ees 


EneuisH Raised Pork Piz.—Put into 
& etew-pan six ounces of lard, witha tea- 
cupful of cold water: let it stand by the 
fire till boiling, then put it to one pound 
of flour. Mix it well with a spoon till 
cool enough to raise. When you have 
raieed your pies, let them stand for half 
an hour before you put in your meat; put 
on your cover and ornament to your fan- 
cy. Topreparc the meat, cut up the pork 
to about the size of dice, add pepper and 
salt to your taste (but take care that the 
pepper be equally distributed), add one 
table-spoonfual of water to each pound of 
meat, One pound of flour will bake three 
good-sized pies. They require three 
hours’ baking in a very moderate oven. 


Darxp Fruit Pupprxe.—Boll the fruit 
yntil soft, chop It fine, adding a tcacapful 
of the juice for sauce. Make a batter of 
stale bread soaked in milk, put the fruit 
in, and stir well. Boil in a floured bay, 
or buttered mould. Make a sauce of but- 
ter, sugar, and a little flour, adding the 
apple juice hot, and spice to taste. 


BiuErNa For CLoTHEs.—One onnce 
powdered Prussian bluc, & ounce oxalic 
acid put into 1 quart water; 1 tea-spoon- 
full is sufficient for a large washing. 


Mrs. A. V. B., Rockford, Ill., sends us 
the following: 

Sopa Dovernuts.—To one quart of 
flour placed in sieve add three tea-spoon- 
fuls of cream tartar and one and a half soda 
nicely pulverized ; when sifted, add one 
cup of sugar, small salt-spoon salt, a very 
little nutmeg grated in, also a little vin- 
namon. Mix with sweet milk just hard 
enough to roll out,—the softer they are 
the nicer. Cut in round cakes and fry in 
hot lard. 2 , 


Nice FLANNEL CaKes.—One quart of 
sweet milk, three eggs, a half cup of but- 
ter, a gill of yeast, and flour enough to 
make a common pancake batter; if for 
breakfast, mix over night; if for tea, mix 
soon after breakfast, and fry on a griddle, 
aepoonfal to a cake, as other pancakes; 
sometimes a very little soda is needed 
juet before cooking. 


Crarvorre Rvsss, with Fruir.—Line 
a plain mould with Savoy biscuits, put in 
the bottom some cherries, or any other 
pretty preserve; make a custard with 
one ounce of gelatine, flavor to your taste, 
and fill the mould; when quite sct it is 
ready for use. 


Tiommyy GRripDLe-Caxes.—An equal 
bulk of flour and cold boiled hominy, 
mixed smoothly together; salt, baking 
or yeast powder in the proportion of one 
tea-spoonfal to a pint of the mixture. 
Dilute with milk or water to the proper 
consistency, and bake. If mixed over 
night, half a tea-spoonful of soda must be 
added in the morning. 


“CHEESECAKES.” — A correspondent 
aska fora receipt for making cheesecakes. 
Take two large smooth lemons, and an 
orange. Grate off the peel, and extract 
the juice. Add to it half a pound of loaf 
sugar, two egg crackers rolled fine, fonr 
beaten eggs, two whites left out, and a 
quarter of a pound of butter melted in a 
cup of cream or rich milk. Stir all to- 
gether, and thicken over the fire. Then 
&il patty-pans, lined with thin puff paste, 
two-thirds full. 
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CaRaMELs.—One and a half pounds of | gored in the front and upon the sides, but 
sugar, one gill molasses, one-half pint | made very full atthe back. Short dresses 
sweet cream, lump of butter size of an | are made with two ekirte, the under one 


egg, one cake of baker's chocolate, This 
takes only a few minutes to couk. 


Hain Brusugzs may be cleaned well 
and quickly, without wetting them, by 
striking them, bristles down, flatly on 
atable; the dust shakes out, and the 
down may be combed out. 


Ne rr en er oer en 


WE are glad to find that our lady read- 
ers begin to appreciate the uses of the 
Telegraph in making inquiries, answering 
questions, and getting at facts which 
somebody is always in possession of. 

We are happy to receive letters of ap- 
preciation and encouragement from our 
eubscribers, but we do not care to fill 
this department with praises of oursclvee. 
We want it to serve a useful purpose, to 
form a sort of exchange, throuzh which 
Bugeestions can be made, ideas ex- 
preseed, Information given, and questions 
asked in the familiar style of pereonal 
intercourse. 

And first on our Het is ‘Mr. P. W.,” 
who writes; 

“Please give me a receipt for curing 
pip among chickens. It is the most 
troublesome disease I ever knew among 
them. They “ chip" with a violent jerk 
of their heads at firat, and on the under- 
side of their tongues there is a hard skin 
which is ueually taken off as a cure, but 
this seldom proves effectual. Their nose 
also is affected sometimes with a very 
offensive mattery diecharge, and if they 
are not soon relieved they will die. One 
that I cnt open after it died had a gall as 
large as its heart. The pip also destroys 
their voice, and they can neither crow 
nor cackle scarcely; they have a very 
distressing rattling noise in their throats 
in the last stages of the disease.” 


Will not some of our correspondents 
send us a cure, which they know to be 
effectual for this troublesome complaint ? 


The following {s an extract from the 
pleasant letter of a young lady, who re- 
cently exchanged her maiden Miss for 
Mrs. : 

“You see, dear Demorest, that I have 
changed my name, since subscribing to 
your delightful periodical ; and having to 
write you on this little matter of busincas, 
I shall also seek a little information: 
Are gored skirts going out of fashion? 
Thope not; they are go graceful and con- 
venient. Is the hair worn crimped as 
much at present as it has been? I pre- 
sume waterfalls are entirely out of date. 
Do you know of any pretty style for the 
back hair, not much trouble, when one 
has not a great deal? I often wish your 
Magazine was a weekly, and if it was I 
presume | should wish it a daily ; a month 
seems so long to wait. I think yours the 
best and most reliable fashion magazine 
extant, and in miscellaneous reading you 
are far euperior to your contemporarics. 
I merely give my candid opinion. 

“M.F.R.” 

We beg to offer our cordial congratula- 
tions, and hope for M. F. R. all the addi- 
tional happiness which marriage brings 
to those truly united. 

Plain gored skirts are not as much 
worn as formerly. Trained dresses sre 


gored plain, the upper one looped, caught 
up with straps or ornaments, 80 as to 
produce an appearance of fulluess or 
bunching up. 

Waterfulls are obsolete. No popular 
etyle as yet has superseded the * finger” 
putts, go called, at the back, the crimps in 
front and long curls at the side. Instead 
of being waved, however, to produce 
crimps, the hair is now curled upon the 
top of the head and divided, 80 as to be 
susceptible of varied arrangement. 
French twists are worn to some extent, 
and require but a small quantity of hair, 
a false braid generally surrounding them, 
which can be worn or removed at pleaa- 
ure. Young ladies, and even young mar- 
ried ladies, whoee hair is short, braid it 
and wear it flowing, au nature, This isa 
graceful method, but somewhat romantic. 


“NoRTH WaRtockK."—We are over- 
whelmed with that style of poetry, and, 
unlese very good, poems have nota money 
value to any periodical. 


“Constant READER.”—It would take 
six yards of seven-ciyhthe faille or unwa- 
tered moire for a basquine with sash. 
The lowest price for a good quality would 
be five dollars per yard. 

M. 8. A. writes: ‘ I can not refrain 
from expreesing my ecnee of the wonder- 
ful benefits which your Magazine, with 
its very liberal premiums, affords. My 
sister was enthusiastic in her praise of It 
when it first came to my notice, several 
years ago, and all feel itto be a part of our 
home institution. I hope I may be able 
to get the house lot I desire for a home 
we so much need.” 

Miss L. D.C. writes: ‘In reading your 
admirable Monthly, words are too faint to 
express my delight. Your last number ar- 
rived safely. The fashion plates are per- 
fectly superb. You may fec eure of one 
subacriber as long as I am in existence, 
I see you have Cash's frilling advertised 
jn your Magazine. Will you please inform 
me the price of the different kinds, and 
whether I can get them or not on receipt 
of price.” 

The following prices of Cash’s Cambric 
frilling were given in the December num- 
ber. We advise our lady readers to keep 


them for reference; 

Per.liyde. 
inch, lace edge $2 00 
1% 


10,2 
aug “ 
1 


Highest width, No. 
No. 


Britannia measure 


No. 4,1 a ” 150 
No. 8, double lnce edge, 10 06 
No. 8, single lace edge, 10 06 
No. 2, double lace edge, 1:00 
No, 9, single lace edge, 100 


The plain roffling is in the eame widths, 
a trifle lower in price. No. 10, commenc- 
ing at $1.75; No. 7, $1.50; No. 4, $1; No. 
8, 88 cents; No. 2, 78 cents; No. 1, 55 
cents. 4 

Any quantity, large or small, will be 
sent from this office on receipt of price. 

Address Mme. Demorest, 478 Broadway. 


From Mrs. S. S., we have the follow- 
ing: ‘The sewing-machine came to 
hand safely several weeks ago, ahd sews 
very nicely indeed. I feel more than re- 
paid for my trouble in getting up the 
club. Please accept many thanks. The 
Magazine and other premiums also ar- 
rived safely. All are well satisfied.” 


Cnas. A. B.—Bound copy waa sent. 
Send along the receipt, and oblige. 


G. L.—Whtte &wiss wonld be more ser- 
viceable than tarlatan as a dress for a 
bride. The skirt ehould be trimmed with 
narrow frilla notched out {in tarlatan, {n° 
muslin with narrow flounces simply 


hemmed. Very wide sash of the material 
trimmed on the ends to match. High 
body, angel eleeves, with other sleeves 
underneath. It should fall at the back. 


“ Bripe."—We believe in consulting 
personal convenience to some extent, 
in matters of personal interest, but it 
would look very odd, to say the leaet, 
to see a bride in a blue dress and white 
bonnet, and her lady friends in white 
dresecs and no bonnets. We should 
advise bonnets, and some color, if possi- 
ble, in the costumes. 


“Epna™ aske: “If white waists with 
colored skirts will be worn this eeasont 
Are they in good taste for a fashionable 
lady ? 

‘“When a gentleman is introduced to a 
lady, which name ehould be called firet, 
the lady's or the gentleman's. Give 
me a form for introduction. Then which 
should speak firet, the lady or gentleman? 
which should commence a conversation? 

“ Which is fashionable, French gathers 
or plaits ? 

“How isthe word plait pronounced, as 
though it was epelled plete, or ae you 
were speaking of plaiting the hair? 

“When you are at the table should you 
commence eating immediately, or wait 
until all are helped ? 

“ When you receive the deesert should 
you commence eating immediately, or 
walt until all are helped ? 

“ Please describe the face-vail which is 
worn this season, so we can make one by 
the description. 

‘Your Magazine is a perfect treasure, & 
gem of great worth. I feel that life would 
be deprived of a great charm without it. 
I welcome it as a very dear friend.” 


Ans. 1st. White waiste are etill worn, 
because they are so convenient, but they 
are not now fashionably worn with colored 
skirts, excepting in costume. A white 
dress with a victoria of colored silk is 
fashionable, that is, agored upper skirt, 
cut in one with low bodice, and worn 
over a high white dreas. 

A white drees without lining is also 
fashionably worn over a low silk dress. 
But the eilk dress, in this case, must be 
trained nearly as long as the overdress. 

2d. The lady's. For example: ‘ Mrs. 
Black, allow me to introduce to you Mr. 
Clack; Mr. Clack, Mra. Black.” 

The lady bows, the gentleman commen- 
ces the conversation. 

The case would be altcred if the lady 
happened to be young, and the gentleman 
a distinguished person, sufficiently eo to 
entitle him to pre-eminence. 

8d. French gathers at the back of 
trained dressee—plaits for short dresscs. 
Pronounced as if spelt pleat. 

4th. Commence at once, but slowly. 
It was formerly the custom to wait till all 
were helped, but this allowed the food to 
get cold, and the wiser custom now ob- 
tains of allowing each guest to begin as 
fast as they are scrved. — 

The eame rule holds good with the dcs- 
ert. 

5th. The ‘face’ vail could hardly be 
described eo that you could make onc— 
neither would it be worth while todo go. 
You would require an accurate pattern, 
and plain lace, embroidered by your own 
hands, go that spaces could be left for cyes 
and motth, or eyes alone. 


From Alabama a new subscriber 
writes: 

“Ireceived my Magazines in due time, 
and must confess was highly pleased with 
them. Oh, such beautiful braiding pat- 
terns they contain! Before receiving my 
Magazinee, I was juet wishing for geome 
pretty braiding patterns, and they came 
juet in time. I think your Magazine ex- 
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cels all others. Before the warI was a 
constant subscriber to G——, H . 
and P. , but must acknowledge that 
Demorest’s Monrtuty Js far preferable. 
Accept my earnest thanks for the nice 
premium. Mra. E. C. H.” 


“A SuRPRISE PaRTy SURPRISED.” — 
Matagorda, Texas. The addressed en- 
velope was lost in some way, and as you 
failed to sign your name to your note, we 
can neither return, nor send you the 
moncy for your manuecript.—Ep 


In acknowledgment of an order 
filled, Mrs. M. B. J. writes: “ We re- 
ceived the box containing the goods you 
sent to-day ‘safe and sound,’ and I has- 
ten to tell you that everything is perfectly 
sattsfactory. It isa marvel to me how you 
ever came to possess the faculty of pieas- 
ing In so great a degree, with so many 
different fastidious tastes to suit. After 
I send an order I alwayz wait in a fever 
of impatience until either package ar- 
rives, aud then I don't care how cross 
and blue I happen to feel, its contents 
never fail to send a happy, good-natured 
fecling into every corner of my heart, and 
I can never thank you cnough for your 
kindness, and the glimpecs you give me 

the Magazine of the familiar New 
York life in which I myself loved to min- 
gic, two ycara ago.” 


S$. 8. N., Me.—The etory is too long; it 
waits your order. We have an immense 
stock of stories on hand. 


A GENtLemaN, Mr. James E. M., writce 
from Louisiana: ‘ We can not express the 
extent of our admiration of the uneur- 
passed excellence of the work. May it 
continue to surpass any other literary 
magazine, ax it now does, in our country.” 


Mrs. A. J. B. says: ‘My club premi- 
ums were received. I am perfectly de- 
lighted with them; the Bible {s superb. 
Long may the MoNTHLY wave.” 


The single premiums were sent as soon 
as the list was received. Of course, sub- 
ecribers are expected to_declare their 
preference for one premium over another 
when they are only entitled to one. We 
could hardly chooee for them. 

A sMaRT woman in Alleghany Co. 
writes: ‘I take your Magazine and like 
it very much. I have got up two clubs 
and am trying to getanother. I like my 
bntter-knives; they are ever 80 nice. 
Yonr Magazine I have taken ever since it 
has been a MonTALY, and shall continue 
to do so as long as I can make my Grover 
& Baker sewing-machine earn the money 
to pay for it.” 

Mrs. G. 8. writes, in acknowledgment 
of aclub sewing-machine: ‘* My sewing- 
machine came duly to hand in good order. 
It is a very good one. I was greatly 


yf e Pleased to receive it. Please accept my 


hanks.” 

Several Subscribers: “DEAR DEMOREST— 
Your Magazine is the best of all others, 
and is worthy of every praise. 

“We are delighted to see you s0 willing 
to grant eubscribers’ requests; and 
would beg of you tv please tell usin your 
next Monthly, at what hour calls of cere- 
mony should be made; the style of visit- 
ing cards; if lace shawle are worn and on 
what occasions.” 

Calls of ceremony, in the city, arc 
made between the hours of 11 a.m. and 
Sp. M. 

** Mother of pearl is a late style of vis- 

iting carda. Written cards are now con- 
sidered very elegant. 

Lace shawls are worn at receptions, 
opera, musical svirées, and at partics by 
middle-aged and elderly ladies. Young 
ladies do not wear them at all. 


WE extract the following from the kind 
letter from the Editors of the excellent 
Weslern Expositor, Speaking of the Mag- 
azine, he says: “I will do all I can for 
you, as I think it should be in every 
household. It is invaluable for its many 
uzeful receipts and suggestions, and is 
the ‘Queen of the Monthlies.’ No other 
gives directions in eo plain and unmis- 
takable a way.” 


“NELL CLIFFORD.""—Thoe MS. has not 
& money value to us. In order to use it at 
all, it requires cutting and pruning. With 
a little more experience and practice, 
however, you would probably be able to 
write very acceptable sketches. You 
did not send your full address; we could 
not therefore communicate with you by 
letter. 


‘“‘May MAnNERINe.”—The Magazines 
have always been sent to you—changing 
the address so many times may have 
caused some to miscarry. ‘‘ Always ac- 
ceptable.”” 


“A Youne MoruHer.” The‘ Surplice” 
atyle would be very pretty for your dress 
waist. Make the sleeves 4 Marie Antot- 
nette, that is to eay, elightly full, divided 
into straight puffs by cord run in, leaving 
a frill at the bottom, which only reaches 
a little below the elbow. This is dressy, 
and convenientinsummer. Pique would 
be better than percale for a summer suit 
for a little girl. Gored dress and sack or 
pelisse. 


A. E. R.—Seba Smith 1s not living. His 
family still reside at Pachogue, L. I. 


Mrs. M. E. P. Sacramento, says: “I 
received the ‘Dictionary’ by Express, 
last week. Iam very much pleased with 
it. Many thanks, and next time I hope 
to send a Jarger Club.” 


Tue KINDERGARTEN METHOD oF 
TEACHING.—We publish the following 
letter from a distinguished teacher as a 
gratifying evidence of the spirit of pro- 
gress in the best public educational insti- 
tutes: 


“StaTE Normat ScHoor, 
MILLEISVILLE, LANCASTER Co., Pa. i 


“Eprrorn DEMoREsT—I am just about 
attempting to introduce into this institute 
the ‘Kindergarten method of teaching.’ 


“It has suggested itself to my mind, 
that while we were attempting to develop 
this higher method of teaching, to unfold 
the infant mind in more various and in- 
tricate channels connecting with nature, 
we would like to give your readers the 
benefit of our exercise, as we shall at- 
tempt to make them as pleasing to the 
little ones as our inventive genius has in 
its power to design. 


“ Our first leegon shall or will be in the 
garden. My little group will assemble at 
the appointed honr underneath a shade- 
tree around which are benches—carpet 
of luxuriant graes. Our firet lesson will 
be the German Alphabet, Ah, Bay, Teay, 
and after giving them (the little ones 
of seven, eight, and older) the origin of 
the alphabet in simple and choice lan- 
guage, we shall recite the first three let- 
tere, write them on our sjates, print them 
thus, A, B, C, and, to imprees them up- 
on the memory, we shall adopt three ex- 
erclees—first, the Geometric, by forming 
a triangle; second, the Geographic, by 
calling over the names of places com- 
mencing with those letters; and third, 
the Zodlogic, by naming all the animals 
whose names commence with A, B,C; 
after which I shall give a history of each 
animal, frequently questioning them as to 
the German name and letter. To vary 
the exercise and keep the body in motion, 


we shall imitate some of the motions of 
the animals. We shall form triangles; 
upon the introduction of Day or D, we 
shall form a rectangle; also, a short hie- 
tory of Der Hund; bark a little after the 
most approved plan, and speak of Damas- 
cus. To-morrow we shall commence 
our class in French, varying as the mind 
suggests. I give you a hurried outline. 
Should the method prove acceptable, I 
will prepare recitations. 
“ AGNES KEmpP.”’ 

We shall hope to hear from the writer 
again. 

“Epna” wishes to know: 

“Who or what Ristori is ? 

“Are gored skirts a permanent style? 

‘* How are muslin skirts made—gored 
or straight f 

“ How trim them ? 

‘‘Are muslin skirta in taste, trailing? 

“Give us a definite rule by which we 
can cut gored skirts. 

“Ie the expression, ‘I thank you for 
the biscuits,’ correct ? 

“Is the term biscuits ever admissible? 

“I find your Telegraph interesting ; 
many of the questions (though simple), 
instructive.” 

Ristori is an Italian and the greatest 
living tragedienne. 

Gored skirts have been worn for gev- 
eral years already, and as there is no 
prospect, as yet, of their going out of 
fashion, they may be considered as per- 
manent style, for the present, at leaat. 

Some muslin ekirts are gored, others 
made narrow at the top, and with a deep 
flounce. 

Some are tucked, others trimmed with 
flutings, others with alternate puffing and 
insertions. 

Certainly—they should always trail un- 
der a trained dress, particularly if the 
dreas be thin. 

Rules for cutting gored skirts have 
been given a half dozen times in the 
Magazine, and if we should repeat them, 
you would not be sure that you had suc- 
ceeded in getting it correct. Better get 
a pattern. 

Mrs. E. W. M. writes from Springfield: 
“EF have read your Magazine in many 
of my friends’ homes; but that does not 
satisfy; I want it as my own friend and 
helper. I think it is altogether the best 
published. I have cheerfully given up all 
others. I have subscribed, too, for this.” 


——+0 o—_—_—_ 


A GREAT LUXURY. 


Goop toilet soap is a great luxury ; it is 
refreshing, purifying, and strengthening. 
During the warm weather that we have 
had recently, we have greatly enjoyed 
the ** Bay Rum Soap,” manufactured by 
J.C. Hull's Sons. It softens and re- 
moves roughness in winter, and allays 
heatand redness ineammer. Atall times 
it promotes smoothness and delicacy of 
ekin and complexion, and is particularly 
good for infant bathing. 


——_°0e—_-——_ 


A GIFT FOR A MILLIONAIRE. 

In another column will be found an 
{illustration of a magnificent parure of 
diamondg, one of the finest ever exhibited 
in this or any other country. Of course 
the illustration gives no idea of the size 
and value of the stones, the dazzling 
splendor of the ornaments, or the exqui- 
site beauty of the ectting. The golden 
framework is cxecuted in what is known 
in Paris as the ‘‘ knife blade’ pattern. 
The fine golden blades arc laid flat on the 
sides, and the upper rim-like edge is, 
therefore, only visible. This setting is 
entirely new, and excecdingly beautiful 
and effective. 


Each one of the diamonds used in this 
splendid parure is distinctively fine, and 
worthy of a sctting as a golitaire. Tho 
central onc in the brooch is very large and 
of great brilliance. The entire xet, neck- 
lace, ear-rings and pin, is worth about 
$30,000. 


BEST ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 


WE desire to call the attention of ad- 
vertisers to the great and extraordinary 
merits of this Magazine as an advertising 
medium for articles of taste and luxury, 
and especially those which receive and 
claim the epecial attention of ladies. 

Our regular monthly issuc reaches and 
circulates through every city, town, and 
village in the Union, and are read for our 
specialite (fashions) by at least twenty-five 
individuals to every number printed. 
This gives us an aggregate of over a 
million readers, among the moet intelli- 
gent, enterprising, and liberal people of 
the nation, and includes the representa- 
tives of every class of American society. 

We are, therefore, justified in aesuming 
that no other periodical in this country 
affords so unquestionable a medium for 
communicating with the best class 
of American readers, or will so exactly 
represent the views of those who cater 
for the wants of ladies and the house- 
hold. 

A call or a notification that an inter- 
view is desired, will be responded to. 

Address 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
473 Broadway, New York City. 


IMPROVED BREAST PROTECTORS, 
Tue old, clumsy method of padding 
dresees has been obsolete for many years, 
and several good stylee of ‘‘ spring pads 
have been invented which have been 
largely used In place of cotton. The 
“Improved Breast Protector” is the 
lateet invention of this kind, and we are 
inclined to think it the beet. It ia very 
light; it is scientifically shaped, and 
adapted to the form; it admits of free 
ventilation and perfectly healthful action. 
Ladies who have tried it pronounce it 
“ perfect.” We will supply it at whole- 
sale or retail. Double, with hinges, or 
single,without. Also inall the sizes, from 
8 to 6. Price $1.50. Addreee, Mwz. 
Dexorest, 473 Broadway, New York. 


——_-+ ee —___ 
OUR VILLA ARCHITECTURE. 


We have a splendid drawing of a very 
fine specimen of this style of architecture, 
the details of which are not quite regdy 
for this number, and which we are there- 
fore obliged to omit. It will be on time 
for our next. The building consists of a 
detached residence, with carriage-houec, 
ete. 


oe ¢——__—- 


“ MAUDE ESTVARING.” % 
Wira the Angust number we shall com- 
mence the publication ofa brillant, origi- 
nal society novel, with the above title, 
by a favorite author. It will be elegantly 
illustrated, and can not fail to please our 
readers with Its vivid pictures of modern 
fashionable life. 


ie 


MOTHER EVE. 

Tr Eve cond have found any consolation 
in the fact of having to make her own 
clothes, it would havo been in the use of 
“Diamond” needles. These needles are 
really the brightest and heet in the world. 
They work with such ease and freedom 
as to almost make up for the want of a 
sewing-machine. 


hLDA eA LENGE IE en ln Sg SoS atin. 


OUR ADVERTISING PAGES. 

WE alm to inake our advertising columns the 
vehicle only of what is best calculated to promote 
the interests of our readers; to exclude whatever 
is pernicious, at whatever sacrifice; and render 
them so absolutely reliable, that they may be 
consulted with a certainty that everything there- 


J uly, 


Fireworks, Flags, Lanterns, 
DECORATIONS, CHINESE GOODS, &o.” 
W. R. SCOFIELD, 
Importer & Manufacturer 


in stated will be found precisely as represented. 9 DEY STREET, New York. 4 
Advertisers will please understand that the 
crowded state of our columns renders St neces- 
sary that they should send In their advertisements 
by the twenty-first of the month to secure inser- 
tion In the following issue. ‘ * j ’ \ a 4 : 
Our readers wi!l also confer a favor on us per- age \\ ay i : Ma = 1 § 1. Jo aid all who seek well-qualified teach- 
sonally ifthey will, wheu writing for articles, j i on \ he positionn ST teachers nied de. 
7 ms, 3. £0 tre infor- 

say they saw them advertised in Dzmorzst’s tiatla batier! rae yon 


‘ : BS ef G : mn of good 
Mowrutr. ge f} ‘ A roe 4 rent, ante exchange school properties. 
. i ¥ : ; y ‘ 


BUSINESS NOTICES. J. W. SCHERMERHORN, Actuary. { 


“ . . 
American School Institute,” 
A Reliable Educational Bureaw, 
Founded 185 


M. J. YOUNG, Seerctary. 


Tus Hounis or Mauowet’s ParabisE i a ‘ 14 Bond Street, New York. @ 


are described in the Koran as beautiful] afre. Jones.—Mr. Jones, will you move the sewing-machine so I can sweep | ‘THE RIGHT TEACHER FOR THE 

creatures made of milk and musk, and | there, please? RIGHT PLACE,” 

fragrant as lovely; but three drops of| afr. Jones.—I do wieh that somebody would invent something by which ladies | . Thirteen years’ trial has proved the “ A 

PHALON’S new perfume, “FLOR DE | could move these machines without so much trouble. - fie bauealunatmeeeeieny Haney EAMay ita 

MAYO," on the handkerchief ofa mortal | Afre. Jones.—I have wished so a great many times, Mr. Jones. }wtrons and fiends arc aiuong the first cdueae 

maiden, will surround her with an atmos-| Mrs, Jones.—Do sec, Mr. Joncs, I can move the machine myself now, without eee ELE, - 

phere of perfume as never was dreamed | troubling you to lift it for me! ahiuld examine the = Teachers Bulletia “alent 

of by poct or prophet in “Araby the| Mr. Jones.—Why, my dear, where did you get those Castors ? ever they want teachers. 

Blest."" Sold by all druggists. Afre. Jones.—Oh, I eaw them advertixed at Mux, Denonxst’s, 838 Broadway, and | €2~ Those who scck positions should have 

“4 I went right down and purchaged a pair of them. . | the “Application Form.” 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, Mr. Jones.—But how did you get them put on the machine ? TESTIMONY. 
Wasttinaton, 0th Bfay, 1868.| Mrs. Jones.—I put them on mysclf. That is casy enough—Just that little | I Anow the “Awzn. Scnoon Ixsr.” to be 


To WHEELER & WILs0N, Of New York: 
Sins: 

The Department has received ONE 
GOLD MEDAL, awarded to your firm 
on Sewing and Button-Hole Machines, at 
the Paris Universal Exposition of 1867. 

Your obedient servant, 
WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 


ANNOUNCEMENT.—There will be 
commenced in the HERALD or Hearty for 
June, 1868, a series of articles, entitled 
The Care, Education, and Rearing of 
Children, written by Mrs. Horace Mann, 
Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody, Mrs. Dio 
Lewis, Mrs. Isabella B. Hooker, Francs 
Dana Gage, Grace Greenwood, Elizabeth 
Oakes Smith, Sarah Jane Hale, Mre. C. 
M. Severance, ctc., and they will be con- 
tinued through the volnme. The first pa- 
per will be by Mrs. Horace Mann, on 
The Care of Young Children. The second 
paper will be by Grace Grecnwood, en- 
titled The Physical Education of Girls. 
Miss Peabody, who has devoted so much 
of her life to the education of very young 
children, has prepared a paper on the 
Kindergarten Schools of Germany. Oth- 
er papers will follow in succession, and 
the series will be exceedingly valuable to 
all who are interested in the improve- 
ment of the race. To secure the full 
series, subscriptions should be sent in at 
ence. Price, $2 year; sample numbers, 
20 cente. Address MILLER, Woop & Co., 
15 Laight strect, New York. 


The Great Amorican Tea Co.’s French 
Breakfast and Dinner Coffee.—Owing to 
the fine flavor and great strength of this 

. coffec, it requires a less quantity than is 
generally used of other coffecs. Boil over 
a quick fire not exceeding one minute. 
It is much tmproved by breaking an egg 
into the pot. It will settle perfectly clear 
in five minutes. Serve with eugar and 
cream, or scalded milk. Fora dinner cof- 
fee, serve withont cream or milk. Napo- 
leon, in preparing this coffee, never allow- 
ed it to be boiled, but filtered it throngh 
apercolator. That is the favorite French 
atyle of preparing it. 


screw fixes it. They only coet $1, and I can move the machine g0 easily now, 


THE TWO $500 PRIZE ESSAYS 


ON THE 


INDICATIONS or LONGEVITY, 


WRITTEN FOR THE 
AMERICAN POPULAR, 
BY 
J. V. C. SMITH, M. D., or Boston, & J. H. GRISCOM, M. D., or New York, 
Preceded by an introduction on the Family Inheritance and Individual Indications 
of the Length of Life, ‘' Measures of Life,” ‘' Biometry,""—and followed 
by some remarks applying the truths demonstrated to 
Bxaminations for Life Insurance, 
In Press, soon to be published by 


WM. WOOD & Co., 6! Walker St., 
When it may be had of all booksellers, 


Volume One, elegantly bound, In panels and gilt 
edges, of 


D "SY Ameri 

emorest’s Young America, 

1S NOW READY. 

On receipt of the prive, $2.00, we will mail it 
portage ys to any part of the United 
Slalea. 

This Juvenile Volume is the mort elegant, va- 
ried, useful, and entertaining. ever prescited to 
the public. It contains nearly 400 splendid and 
artistic Engravings, nany of them full-page, in 
colors, with 864 pages of Letterpress, In a superb 
Vinding of solferino red, full gilt, sunk pancls, 
sides !luminated, gilt edges—an entirely new 
and unique style. 

Those of our subscribers who desire the first 
volume bound can send thelr numbers (post paid, 
20 cents) to Ba wn $1.00, and we will return 
them bound, an: age pald, 

Our Subscribers for Volume One can obtain 
covers for binding, postage free, by remitting us 
75 centa for each cover. 

W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
473 Broadway, N. Y. 


Now ta the time to get Clubs for the new 
Volume, and get a splendid premium, 


THE HICHEST PRIZE. 
The First Silver Medal was Awarded to the 


FLORENCE SEWING -MACHINE 


Manufacturers, 


625 BROADWAY, 


nN 

“BASH FULNESS”"—How to over- 
come it.—Read the Combined Annuals for 
1865-6-7 and 8. Only 60 cents. 


possessed Of the most reliable and extended 


facilities. —ReEv.C.V.Spran, Principal Young 


Madics' Institute, Pittafleld, Masa, 

The benefits of a “division of labor ® a: 
my conceived and admi ably realized Tr the 
“ Axgr. Scnoon Inst."—Epwarp G. Txuxa, 
Onturio Female Seminary, N.Y. 

Experience has taught me that I ma 
rely upon St when I want teachers, Tee. 3k 

RAKELEY, Bordentown Feria lege, 
Vinee: le College, New 

I commend tt to the entire confidence 
Rev. D. C. Van Norway, ]..L.D., New York, 

The business of the Institute Is syste 
conducted, The propletors arc iltcrally eduen- 
ed and otherwise culneut) 7 qualified ‘for their 
dutles.—O. ° IL C. ‘restit: 
White Plains, y. A af ere oc 

aving tried the * Aweatcan Scroo: are 
I regard ita most desirable medium for pol ly 
ing our schools and senlnaries with the bode 
teachers, and for representing well-qualified 
teachers who wish employment. Al] who are 
sccking teachers will find a wide range from 
which to select, with an assurance that in stating 
character and qualifications there is no “ hum- 
bug, and there can be no mistake. Teachers 
will find situations for which they may otherwise 
seek In vain, The highly respectable character 
of those who conduct the Institute Insures falr 
grating, with kind se polite treatment. Rev. 

NS. Stearns, Principal A 
Academy, New York. “a ane Aevale 

The most remarkal.leexponent of what method 
pay accomplish, is that system of educational 
tactics, ax conducted and developed by the 

Axes, Scnoon Ixst.” Here Is a set of gentle- 
mcn who keep posted on the entire educational 
wants of the country. Every department, high 
or low, comes within the plan. ‘The ap tus, 
the literature, the wants aud resources oF educa- 
tion, are tabled asin a Bureanof Educational 
Statistica, 

Mark the value of such knowledgo. Ina time 
consideration, whut saving! Instead of schools 
being closed or suffered to decline until the 
right man turns ups one Is provided whose cali- 
bre is, known—"The right man in the right 

tace.” The loss of time, misdirection of talent, 
imposition by unprofessional charlatanry, each 
in Itself no small misfortune to patron or pupil, 
are happily avolded.— Rev. Samux. Lock woop, 
Keyport, N.J. 


All interested in School Furniture 
should have knowledge of the 
GREAT ADVANTAGES 
OF THE 
NEW AMERICAN SCHOOL 
DESKS & SETTEES, 


GEORGE MUNGER’S PATENTS: 
I. Tne Cowront—being “ : 
Physiological Principles." HE. gopatructed.on 
Il, Tux Fouprxe Sear, with its varied advan- 
tages. 
Il. Toe Dove-Tai.ep Jorxinc or THE 


Woop axp Inon, securing firmness, and Pro 
venting warping and checking. 


IV. Cnzaprrss or Transrortation—being 


Fc At the Paris FEixposition, July, 1867, 
oe FOR THE 

; V. Ix, Appramas : 2 

Greatest Cariosity of the 19th Cran. Best Family Sewing-Machinos, | shidhmiluciw kno, dn they ‘cost 
WONDERFUL ELECTRI Thus.eetablishing what we have always claimed, namely, that the FLORENCE ts the best | "age gong ten gener aes: 


IT PLEASES ALL! Family Sewing-schine in the world, a List of Articles tre Le etal ; Also 


By mail f and 3 three for 25 cts, 
“addres the ventory eas FLORENCE S. M. CO., 505 BROADWAY.| |. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO. 


THAN HALL, Providence, R. I. 4 
27 Agents wanted in every part of the world. Brooklyn Office, 431 Fulton Street. Manufacturers, 14 Bond St., N. ¥. 


readily and securel ki 3 
freight. ly packed flat, as ordinary 


Behn ld hn Qe al A TA BA OO AM C ° on p 
Os CS oy nt ect Jobe FOO SIV SOOO IOS OOO EE hn Kahn alin OE fs 
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““STAMMERING & STUTTERING.” — 
Causes and Cures given incombined ANNUALS 
OF PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY 
for 1865-6-7-8. First post 60 cents. 


“ JEALOUSY.”’—Its cause and eure 
given inthe ANNUALS OF PHRENOLOGY 
ND PHYSIOGNOMY. 


DIALOGUE. The Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine 


Extract from Report of Farmers’ 
Club, 


WILLIAM D. OSBORN. — js 
Well the Club sive us its opinion of/ The Bruen Manufacturing Co.’s New Cloth Plate. 
Washing-machines? Is it economy 

? to pay m dollars for oe of ote 
S  Doty’s machines? Washing-ma- 
§ chines have so generally proved to be 
failures that I am afraid of thr 
away my money upon one.” 
SOLON ROBINSON.—“ Ifyou 
had to pay ten times the money you 
mention, it would be the best invest- 
— you ever made upon She la 
it you must not have t alone, q 
$ Get the Universal Clothes Wringer Price of Plate, $10.00. 
with it, and your wife and children 


will rise up and call you blessed, for 
they will fad watise me? | EO RINT TURE 
[oltowing testimonials have ep AND 
erate, and pronounce tt an india- 
the inmates of the laundry.’ — 
INGRAINS, AND ALL WiIpTHs OIL-CLOTHS. 
If, after a trial of one month, you 


The 
been given : 
a ¥ = & 8d abbislictad| 
snsable part of the machin 
NEW YORK OBSERVER. 
All Goods Guaranteed as represented. Hotels and Steamboats Furnished. 
| 3 
' Q are’ not entirely satisfied, we will 
, 8 


MADE PERFECT BY THE USE OF 


“MAY I MARRY MY COUSIN ?”— 
Read ANNUALS OF PHRENOLOGY AND 
PHYSIOGNOMY. 


a 
OPENHYM & TRISDORFER, 
21 & 213¢ Drvision St., 
Importers and Manufacturers of 
FRENCH PATTERN BONNETS, 

By the Case, e 


Also Importers and Dealers in Millinery and t 
Straw Goods of all Descriptions, . 


By substituting this plate for the old one three distinct and 
different stitches can be made, viz.: the Lock, the Doustz Loor 
Evastic (or so-called Grover & Baker), and the newly-patented 
Tuexs-Tugkap Exsxorpery Stirou. 

: At the late Fair of the American Institute, the embroidery 

executed by this plate received the first premlum, while that 
done on the Grover & Baker Machine received the second 
premiun, 


4 


555 BROADWAY. 
TAYLOR’S 


Restaurant and Ice-Cream 


BAIOON. 


The above establishment 1s open for the ac- 
commodation of travelers and others, from six 
o'clock a. mu, to twelve o'clock P. ut. M 

The central location of this establishment ren- % 
ders it specially convenient for ladies shopping, a 
it belng in the midst of the principal retall stores. 
Omnibuses are constantly passing the door, and’ 
the various lines of cars are within a short dis- 
tance, 

The CONFECTIONERY DEPARTMENT ¢ 
is well stocked with choice Bon-bong, etc. €3 


SiS 


WM. H. SPENCE, 
LADIES’ HAIR-DRESSER 


WIG MAZXZER, 

685 Broadway, (first floor, up-stairs, 
Between Amity ard 4th St. 

The finest Halr Goode in the City at low price. £ 


PRHRENGLOGY, FHysIogNoMY, 
ycho ven inthe IL- 4% 
LUSTRATED. PHRENOLOOICAL, JOUR. 
NAL; only 90 cents, or @3 4 year. Newsmen 
i 


‘It ts worth one dollar aweek 
inany family.»’—N.Y. TRIBUNE. 
“I gtve it the most unqualified | 
éf EV. THEODORE L. CUYLER. 
, “ week has given tt a 
stronger hold upon the affections of OF ALL STYLES, QUALITIES AND DESCRIPTIONS. 
WILTONS, VELVETS, BODY BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY. 
Wheel WRINGER, 89; and we 
to places where no one 
is selling, either or both, free of have it, Examinations, with charts and written 
descriptions of character, given dally at 329 «3 
‘KELL, Broad- 


Bi way. Address 8. R. 
way, New York. 


BAMBERG & HILL, 3 
Importers & Jobbers of 


STRAW and SILK GOODS, 4; 
Flowers, Feathers, &., 


** We like our wachine much ; 
could not be perevaded to do with- 
out tt, and with the aid of Doty, we 
feet that we are masters of the poa- 
of Cars pass our Store. 
Witte bakcnon WEN DEGRAAF & TAYLOR’S, 
“In the laundry of my house|87 & 89 BOWERY, 65 CHRYSTIE, and 180 & 1382 HESTER STREETS, 
there ta a perpetual thanksgiving Entrance, 87 BOWERY, 
BOTH THESE MACHINES HAVE 
BECENTLY BEEN GREATLY 
IMPROVED. 
oe ae ee ean We have NOW READY for Delivery 
. OUR GRAND 
OF 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
REFUND THE MONEY on the re- 
/ § turn of the Machines, 
' . Large discount to the trade every- 
%  wwhere, 
R. C. BROWNING, 


ttion.’_- REV. BISHOP SCOTT, 
M. E. CHURCH. 
€ on Monda lene WRI NOE yoee WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
FURNITURE, CARPETS. AND BEDDING, 
oer Gina ate 
EFA SHI oOo IN S&S 9 
FOR 1868, ° 


, > General t To which we cali your especial attention. Wo furnish In this PLATE OF FASHIONS all the No. 41 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 3 
# in Agent, excellences, with some essential improvements on our former Plates, and combining the Ladies Opening of Imported Bonnets, March 8, 1358. § 

, & 23 Cortlandt Street, N.Y, | aud Children’s in one, making It unquestionably the largest and best Plate of Fashions ever issued, oe OF EMPOrLe a PWR: 3 

; i. In this Plate of Fashions you will find more practical and full Information on the prevalling + Bawsrna. H. 5 e 
ys MME. DEMOREST’S styles of Ladies’ and Children's Dress than could be secured for one hundred dollars spent In any i . 

, 8 COMBINATION other way ; and, besides sccuring an elegant display of Fashions, you get more than three times wh rhode ANd eon ae act § 

: 2 SUSPENDER & SHOULDER-BRACE. the amount In fullsize desirable PATTERNS alone, rendering It the most economical and profit_ What calling or pursuit to follow In life? And ¢ 


able outlay for ladles that could be presented ; and, to Dressmakers who are desirous of cx. 
tending their business and reputation, It will be found indispensable. 


PRICE, 82.50, 


which Includes the BULLETIN OF FASIIIONS, clegantly colored, and a package containing 
ten full-size Cut Fatterns of the principal figures on the Plate, and the Book of Descriptions, etc. 

We also offer the privilege of subscribing for the Plates, with the Patterns, etc., at $4 yearly in 
advance, These are 


y The Largest Plates of Fashions ever Published 
\y NORA ANN \\s. Buhibiting all the wid styles of costume suitable for the promenade, for visiting, for Rice for 


house, for evening, for morning, or for traveling wear, for the Spring and Summer, Including 
‘ ° numerous styles for Children's Dresses. New styles of Spring Cloaks, Bonnets, and Wraps are 
For Marking Clothing, &. 
8 PRICES: 
ingle, 60 cts.) throe for $1; per dozen. $3, 


included. 
The Plain Patterns which accompany the Plates comprise the following :—Two Boys’ Jackets, 
For Writing on Wood, 
CES: 
Ringle, 60 ots, two for $1) per doren, $4, 


Lady's Pelisse, Lady's Cloak, Lady's Walst, Miss's Overdress, Lady's Fichu, Lady's Gored Skirt, 
Sent prepaid by mail or express cn recelpt of 


how to make the most of yourself? Read the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

very large circulation, is now in its 47th volume, A 
and only @3 a year; or the Journal and Demo- 


Relieves the hips, and suspends the welght of the 
gm dress on the shoulders an 
u A Great comfort ; also expands the chest and lungr, 


1 @ child should be without Them. Ladies’, $1; 
~ children’s, 75 cents. Mailed free on receipt of the 
Price. 473 Broadway, New York, 
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3 «THE BOULEVARD BOUQUET—some- 
& thing new and delightful. 


a benutiful form, brilliant complexion, clear eye, 
£ five temper, and In evcry point perfection—a 


& will stick by you through thick and thin. 
& MME. DEMOREST'S DIAMOND NEEDLES. 


t s finish, and best in every particular, including the 
9 superior and convenient manner In which they 


3 
ff, BUREAU DRAWERS, GLOVES, HAND- 


‘ LOVE AMONG THE ROSES—delightfully 
‘ragrant. 
¥ BOUQUET DE LA MODE—elegant, rich, 


ry —dveldedly exquisite. 
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MME. DEMOREST'S 
NEW AND RECHERCHE EVERLASTING 


PERFUME PACKETS, 


KERCIIIEFS, RETICULES, gre. 
Velvet and Gold Embossed—Encircled 


Much more clegant than the old style, and 
double the strength, at the same price. 


New and Exquisite Perfumes. 


ORIENTAL NOSEGAY—an exquisite Ja- 
panesc perfume, (new.) 


f 


and lasting. 
FLEUR D'ITALIE; on Iranian Nosroar 


BOUQUET OF ALL FLOWERS—perfectly 
splendid. 


Ali the above are entirely new perfumes. 


‘We shali also continue to furnish the old fa 
vorites, 


JOCKEY CLUB, MUSK, ROSE, VIOLET, 
GERANIUM, VERBENA, Ere. 
The packets arc 60 cents cach, and mailed free 
on receipt of the price. 
MME. DEMOREST. 
473 Broadway, New York. 


Something to the Point. 


A highly polished and desirable companion, 
arrayed tn a new and elegant wrapper, having a 


3 fron constitution, nerves of steel, pliant nature, 


?, companiun seemingly inclined to union, and 


, These Needles are made of the best quality of 
3 ateel, best in form, best points, best eyes, best 


are put up. They are made in Europe, expressly 
for our trade, and are warranted the best Needles 
3 in the world—one of them being worth nearly one 
3 dozen of the ordinary kind. Ladies, do not fail 
to try these exquisitely superior needles, 

Price, 15 cents per paper, or in very convenl+ 
ent and ornamental cases, containing fifty 
assorted sizes, 80 cents each. Malled free on 
receipt of price. 

& No. 478 Broadway, New York. 


Elegant and Artistic 
% Dress-Makine, 


‘ 473 and 838 Broadway, WV. Fs 


% Mme. Demorest would respectfully call the 
; attention of ladies to her very superior facilities 
© for first-class Dress-Making in all Its departments. 
Having secured the services of the best artists 
for fitting and trimming, and having only the 
best dressmakers In each branch of the business, 
besides extraordinary facilities for presenting 
only the latest and most recherche Parisian 
jf atyles much in advance of the published modes, 
¥ Mme. Demorest can assure her patrous and the 
2 ladies generally that they may rely on having 
¢ thelr rich and costly materials made In the best 
manner, and the fitting always exquisitely grace- 
ful and accurate. 

All work promptly executed and at reasonable 
prices. 

To her old patrons she expresses her cordial 
thanks, and all others are respectfully invited to 
give one trial as an illustration. 

Mourning, Wedding, Traveling, ond other 
transient work done promptly, and at very short 
notice. 

Ladies who wish to make up thelr own mate- 
rials would do well to have thelr 


DRESSES AND WAISTS CUT AND 
BASTED, 


which can be done in a few minutes in the most 
efficient manner, and at a trifling expense. 


MME, DEMOREST, 
473 and 888 Broadway, New York. 
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Was conferred on the representatives of the 


GROVER & BAKER 
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UNIVERSELLE, PARIS, 1867. 
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J. wo J. SLATER, 
IMPORTERS & MANUFACTURERS 


Ladies’ and Children’s French Shoes, 


MARIE ANTOINETTE SLIPPERS, 
WEDDING SLIPPERS, AND ALL KINDS OF FASHIONABLE SHOES, 


858 BROADWAY, 


easier, and presentin; 
‘as seen in No. 8, which gives the p 


IMPROVED BREAST PROTE 


Tus new invention, patented in 186%, has already won its way to the confidence of ladies, 


and all other Breast Protectors and Supporters. Its merits consist in 


Its Natural Shapes Its Perfect Adjustment to tle Form; Its Lightness, and means of Ventilation. 


It is also secured by an elastic, and small silvered clasp round the waist, so that it can not slip from its position. 
what they need. 
the Double Breast Protector, with Elastic 


nd all first-class furnishing-houses, skirt and 


Ladies who require something to improve the form will find this exactly 


fitted 
hingee. 
corset stores, 


Near 14th St. 


BREAST PROTECTORS.—The three ents here represent the new Breast Protectors and Supporters, in the different styles a3 
closed over them. No. 1 Is the ** Single * style—that fa, without any division In the center. No, 2 is the 
& more natural appearance. Either, however, are very 


with one will wear a drese fitted without one. Three different sizes. Also, 
Sold, wholesale and retail, by MME. DEMOREST, No. 473 Broadway, & 
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The GREATEST IMPROVEMENT of the Age! 
Ladies and dealers please read the following < 


This Skirt can be altered Instantly, 
from an Empress Reception to an 
Invisible Walking Skirt, and with 
the new lifting attachment it can be 
made short or long. 

It is made im the latest and most fash- 
ionable shapes, of the very best mat 
and finished in a handsome manner. 

By its Collapsing properties, it will per- 
fectly fit every lady. 

This Skirt is warranted in every par- 
ticular. 

The price of this Skirt, with all ite im- 
provements, is full as low as any other 
First-Class Skirt. 

For sale by all leading Skirt dealers. 

Dealers will please take notice that we give 
the sole sale of our Skirt to one party in a piace. 
Please send for price list and circular, or call at 

58 Summer Street, Boston. 


ODESSA SKIRT COMPANY. 
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SUR J. OFFENBACH’'S NOUVELLE OPERETTE : 


LA BELLE HELENE. 


Par CHARLES FRADEL. 
MARCH POLKA. 
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LL stark and cold it lay upon the beach, 
Beyond the dark receding wave's long reach ; 
The sighing breeze sports with the dripping hair, 
if As if the seal of death was not set there. 
¢ Its ghastly face upturned would seem to crave 
‘ The last sad tribute of an unknown grave. 


-py. 
T was a beardless, fair and boyish face, 
Betok’ning firmness, fearless strength and grace, 
‘Mf ~The brawny hand still clutched a purse of gold, 
23) And near his pulseless heart a tiny fold 

: . Betrayed the presence of a penciled note, 

x Wherein some tender woman's hand thus wrote: 


AR Ethan, how my heart swells up with joy 
To hear you're homeward bound, my lover boy ; 
That wealth is yours. May heaven bless the breeze 
? That bears you to me o'er the treach’rous seas. 
The gold won in Australia’s distant land 

From parents proud will win your Lydia's hand.” 


ND this was all. Fair Lydia waite in vain 
a For lover trusted to that treach'rous main. 
+2 When in her distant home she hears this tale, 


ys How hope within that swelling heart will fail! 
Pe, I see her now in anguish tear her hair 
(3 With frenzied brain, or pine in mute despair. 


OW bends with abject sorrow’s weight her head, 
And weeping, wailing, calls the heedless dead ; 
As if affliction gave her voice the power 
To wake the ghost of echo in the bower 
Of death—that dark and dismal chamber where 
No earthly sound can reach the dull, deaf ear, 


ETHAN! Ethan! Ethan! come to me! 


WNT Back from the fearful shades of darkness flee ! 


7S 
ele Return once more to life’s enchanting bourne ! 
Alas! and shall I never see you more? © 

Can nothing win you from the viewless shore ¥~* 


any 


NTREATY vain! young Ethan's shapceless sprite 


IG 
<elé 
We 


as 


And wanders on that bright, mysterious shore 
To man unknown till life’s wild voyage is o'er, 
And in this now deserted form of clay 

The nerves unstrung no impulse can obey. 


“| OR joy nor pain can make those cords vibrate 
Which were too much alive to both, but late. 


This human wreck, forgotten by the tide, 
Y5g Was once a peopled temple, fair inside, 
eee Where a community of passions dwelt, 
Whoee ceaseless tread the flue nerve-paths deep felt: 


7) 


HERE blithesome love went skipping on his way, 
¥ And hatred skulked, ashamed of blessed day ; 
firs ve Where friendship waved her bonny hand and smiled, 
‘Se 22 Or patience many a tedious hour beguiled. 
There sorrow plodded o’er the living passes slow ; 
And joy swift tripped the “light fantastic toe,” 


/. 
OAS 
sh fa portals to this temple, it appears, 
4 a Were cyes, its windows, and its doors the ears; 
e ~{ Each object's shadow through those windows fell, 
wih Each sound for its admittance rang a bell, 
Its occupant, the soul, at length has fled ; 
The temple is unfurnished now, and dead, 


IS closed in darkness and in silence now; 
No fleeting passions flit across the brow ; 
The doors are shut, the window-blinds are closed, 
Its many ministers are all deposed ; 
*Tis but a mould’ring mass of shapely clay, 
The habitat of worms, left to decay. 


LOVE divine, rough is thy pathway here, 

But in the realms beyond this mundane sphere 
Immortal is thy reign, and on the shore 

The faithful meet, and lovers part no more. * 
To that blest land fair Lydia I commend; 

May angels to that bourne her steps attend. 


Come back! come back to friends who mourn thee gone ! 
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MAUDE ESTVARING. 


RY FLORENCE AVENEL, 


CHAPTER I. 


“ Fair as the dawn 
Of the first, brightest spring.” 
=- Claribel. 


APERCU. 


TOW be sure, Maude, that 
you do not allow Edith 
an) to introduce any common 
Feel little girls to you. That 
I insist upon. The young ladies 
at Madame Fleurdepois’ would not 
like at all to associate with a per- 
son who is acquainted with poor 
people’schildren. You understand 
me, do you, Maude?” Here the 
caressing tone became quite stern. 
“That is the only condition on 
which I allow you to go out with 
your cousin Edith—which isa thing 
that I can not avoid,” muttered 
Mrs. Estvaring to herself, as she 
added the last touches to the toilet 
of the exquisitely beautiful child 
before her, and surveyed her from 
head to foot, with cyes sparkling, 
at the thought, “ What a match 
she will make some day!”—a 
thought ever busy in the mother’s 
brain. : 

And the child at whom she gazed 
was, indeed, a glorious specimen 
of the order of beauty to which 
time but adds as it develops it, and 
which is never found except in 
America or England; the type 
which unites perfection of feature 
and of form with delicate extremi- 
ties, beauty of expression with 
wondrous harmony of color. 

Maude Estvaring’s eyes were 
dark, and so very large that they 
instantly attracted the eye, even 
of the indifferent, to her face. 
These magnificent orbs were 
heavily fringed, lustrous and 
liquid, and of the softest yet decp- 
est hazel. The face was perfectly 
oval, the mouth small, yet full, 
and the delicate eyebrows formed 
that grand yet slender arch which 
announces the possession of rare 
intellect, as it can not exist save in 
harmony with a well-organized 
brow. Frame this perfection of 
contour in a glorious vail of golden. 
brown hair, still very light, though 
there were rich shades in it; add 
that the profile was as faultless as 
the countenance when looked at in 
what is termed “full-face,” and 
you may understand the pride that 
stirred the heart of Mrs. Grafton 
Estvaring. 

“What a match she will make 
when she comes out!” reiterated 


‘thing. 


Pride, busy at the mother’s heart; 
“what a grand match!” 

It was to forward this future, to 
be as sure of feeding her own 
vanity through her child, that 


Mrs. Estvaring had placed Maude | 


at the select and fashionable school 
of Madame Alphonsine Fleurdepois, 
on an avenue frequented only by 
the haute volée, and where plebian 
contact with mamma’ s darling was 
easily to be avoided. 

Mrs. Grafton Estvaring, no leas a 
person than the wife of the “mer- 
chant-prince,” Grafton Estvaring, 
was the very incarnation of the 
pride of fashion and wealth. Pos 
sessed of the rare beauty which re- 
flected itself in Maude, she had mar- 
ried “a cateh,” namely, Grafton 
Estvaring, after being left, at sev- 
enteen, the widow of a very hand- 
some naval officer, whose sole dis- 
tinction had been his exterior, and 
whose final exit was a suicide, con- 
sequent upon the discovery of a 
forgery at the expense of his most 
intimate friend. 

We—you and I, my reader—can 
step behind the vail, and see whence 
came that evil which must have 
begun long before, and slowly de- 
veloped till it became crime. It 
had arisen, in the first place, from 
the weakness of Lieutenant Wes 
terley’s indulgent parents, who 
could not, or, at all events, did not, 
cross their “dear Albert” in any- 
The lad, who smoked, 
swore, and betted at ninetcen, was 
at twenty-two as vicious as such o 
beginning would lead the observer 
of his conduct to suppose. At 
twenty-five, Albert Westerley mar- 
ried Lola Gayburl, for the reason 
that she was, “by all odds,"—so 
he declared—“ the handsomest girl 
he had ever looked at.” But, 
added to this, to him, all-sufficient 
Teason, was the fact that, owing to 
the want of funds in both his own 
pockets and those of the orphan 
Lola, the Westerleys, pére and 
mére, were decidedly opposed to 
the match. How romantic to elope! 
Certainly, no one ever denied ro- 
mance to Gretna-Greenites. But 
how difficult, after having exhibited 
one’s self in the light of a romantic 
person, to achieve the matter-of- 
fact duty of paying hotel-bills! 
And how transparent the devices 
which presented themselves to the 
husband of the beauty for warding 
off the evil day! Add to the ab- 
sence of funds the tears of Lola 
when thwarted, her mad extrava- 
gance, her unprincipled habit of 
contracting debt, and the faculty 
for flirtation which seemed to be 
her most marked characteristic, 
and you may imagine how that 
tempter spoke who whispered the 


ers OEE 


August, 


suggestion to the ear of the adoring 
Albert that the forgery was easy, 
and would never be found out till 
he and Lola were far away. 

To Westerley, work was death. 
He neither could nor would work. 
To labor he preferred crime; and 


then, when discovery made flight 


impossible, “to dishonor” he, as 
he wrote in his farewell to his 
wife, “ preferred death 5" by which 
we see that the lieutenant had been 
able to avail himself of a course of 
reasoning which convinced him that 
it was not the crime, but its diseov- 
ery, that constituted dishonor. 
The widow, beautiful and inter- 
esting, and but seventeen, tore her 
hair—but was careful not to tear 
it out. She did not cover that 
golden lustre with a widow's cap, 
but ran up a large bill at S——t’s 
for jet, crape, black silk, and lace, 
and, in this becoming parapher- 
nalia, won the weak and wealthy 
Gratton Estvaring, whose friends, 
when they saw that the “ merchant- 
prince” was détermined to marry 
the beautiful Lola, loudly declared 
her to be guiltless of all share in 


Mr. Estvaring, however, without 
noticing that his wife was becom- 
ing dramatic, simply replied : 
“ How do I know they have not?” 

“Have not what?” demanded 
the fashionable wife, settling her 
airy blonde brides on each side of 
her face (she was attired fora ride 
in the Park), and turning coquet- 
tishly from side to side, as she sur- 
veyed herself in the long mirror 
of the elegant boudoir. 

“ Did you not say that I suspected 
your Madame Fleurdepois of hav- 
ing dealings with Satan? I may 
be unjust, but candor obliges me to 
admit that such is the impregsion 
that French women always leave 
upon my mind.” 

But the audience closed abruptly 
here, for one of Mrs. Estvaring’s 
“dear five hundred fashionable 
friends” floated into the boudoir, 
all smiles and flounces (it was the 
day of flounces), and, in a few mo- 
ments more, the open carriage, 
with two of the finest and most 
elegant-looking women in New 
York, Mrs. Grafton Estvaring and 
Mrs. Graiff Hall, was on its way to 


the suicide, or causes for the suicide, , the rendezvous of fashion. 


of Lieutenant Westerley; the man 
whose infatuation had Jed him to 
crime and death. 

Behold Lola, married a second 
time, and, two years after, the 
mother of the infant Maude, who, 
at the opening of my stogy, has at- 
tained her twelfth year, and is, un- 
deniably, a child to be proud of 
and to love tenderly. 

Grafton Estvaring, though fool- 
ish, was not a fool, and that had 
been a bitter struggle between the 
husband’ of fifty and the wife of 
thirty to bring about the placing 
of Maude at Madame Fleurdepois’. 
Lola conquered. 

“But remember,” said the father 
of Maude, on the day when, weary 
of the struggle, he yielded, “if 
evil ever comes to our child from 
the wriggling, affected, painted, 
conceited French Madame, whom 
I can not bear the sight of, the 
fault will be yours. Ido not think 
anything can go quite wrong if 
you have and preserve the confi- 
dence of Maude. Make the child 
talk always frecly of her school 
and her companions, and, at the 
firat symptom of a serpent in your 
French paradise, take her away.” 

“ Really, Grafton,” replied Mrs. 
Estvaring, querulously, “anyone 
would suppose that you suspected 
Madame Fleurdepois of having 
dealings with Satan. Am I not 
Maude’s mother?” 

This was in the tone in which, of 
old, the Roman matron may be sup- 
posed to have spoken when stating 
that her “children were her jewels.” 
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And Maude Estvaring, whose 
“ first six months” were duly paid 
for in advance, was forthwith en- 
tered at the pension of Madame 
Fleurdepois as erterne. 

Let us follow the cousins. 

Edith Gayburl, the daughter of 
the brother of Lola Gayburl—now 
Mrs. Grafton Estvaring—lived with 
a maiden aunt, who rejoiced in the 
name of Sempronia. This fearful 
name the old lady herself consid- 
ered to be admirably redolent of 
poetry and feeling, and often <said 
that, “next to Clarissa, it was her 
favorite.” 

“Aunt Sempronia” was what is 
called a character. She belonged 
to the illiterate school that is now 
dying out, and, until Edith was 
nix years old, had always lived in 
the country. The city Aunt Sem- 
pronia considered to be Pande- 
monium, and the good old lady 
was constantly being shocked or 
astonished. 

But a more loving heart never 
offered refuge to an orppan; and, 
at six years of age, Edith Gayburl 
had lost both parents. WesteGay- 
burl, her father, had been killed 
by the explosion of a boiler on 
board a boat upon a Western river, 
and his wife had died of what was 
marvelously like a broken heart, 
three years after. So Aunt Sem- 
pronia Gayburl, » woman nearly 
twice the age of Edith’s mother, 
had adopted the orphan child. 

Edith’s wasa lovely face. Maude’s 
countenance was such as art pro- 
duces upon the canvas when art 


ns 
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can go no further ; but Edith’s was 
like a fine stecl engraving. Color- 
less, full of infinite sweetness, sovi- 
Jull, and faultless in contour, it 
lacked the brilliancy of her fair 


cousin’s face, and attracted the rov-. 


ing eye less often. But beauty 
had always accompanied “ Gayburl 
blood,” and Edith, even to the critic, 
had it. z 

A walk with Maude was Edith’s 
greatest pleasure. She idolized 
her cousin. The two beautiful 
children walked along, side by 
side, lovely and joyous; yet even a 
casual glance showed a marked 
difference in their attire. Edith’s 
modest chinchilla tippit, her black 
velvet hat, her dress of gray meri- 
no, with a simple trimming of 
Scotch plaid ribbon, and her sacque 
of dark cloth, were chosen to last, 
while Maude rivaled the butterfly 
in brilliancy. The beauty’s golden 
hair, which fell far below her lithe 
waist, streamed in rich floods over 
a dress of rich blue silk, bound 
with swan’s-down. A blue velvet 
sack was bound with white er- 
mine, and a hat of white beaver 
was decorated by an ostrich-plume 
of mingled blue and white. The 
dainticst boots encompassed the 
tiny feet, and the most delicate 
gloves covered tho small, wax-like 
hands, hidden in the ‘muff of er- 
mine. 

“Do you like Madame Fleurde- 
pois?” said Edith, timidly. 

The reality in Maude’s rich na- 
ture prompted her to say, “I can 
not tell ;”’ but the child of a fashion- 
able, politic mother thought twice, 
then answered, “Oh, very well.” 

“Is she as pretty as my teacher, 
Miss Jenny Summers?” demand- 
ed Edith. 

Maude, whose quick eye had 
not failed to detect Madam Fleur- 
depois’ dyed hair and ronged cheek, 
colored up, and then said : ‘Oh, no; 
Madame is not a young person.” 

“And are the girls nice? Do 
you get to know each other in 
play-hours ?” 

“ Oh, Edith! we are young ladies, 
we don’t have play-hours, like boys. 
And as to being acquainted,” added 
Maude, “of course, as they are all 
fashionable persons’ daughters, 
mamma knew that they would all 
take tome.” Here the beauty bri- 
dled. 

Edith sighed. At that moment, 
poor child, she was hoping that 
they might not encounter any of 
these overwhelming young persons. 
But fate was against Edith, for, as 
they turned the corner, the cousins, 
who were on a fashionable ave- 
nue, came directly upon the premi- 

ére inatitutrice of the Fleurdepois 
establishment, and the whole flut- 
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tering bevy of the young and ele- 
gant pupils. 

There were many. There was 
the banker's daughter, the million- 
aire’s daughter, the daughter of 
the Spanish merchant, whose 
wealth was almost fabulous, the 
daughters of foreign diplomatists, 
the daughters of those gentlemen 
of fortune who, originally lawyers, 
physicians, or “army men,” had 
retired, with a large income, at an 
age more or less advanced. 

Some were as young as Maude, 
others were sixtecn and seventeen. 
The “oldest girl,” a tall, bold-look- 
ing brunette, whose grand endea- 
vor was to reflect the manner of 
“Madame,” was cighteen, quite too 
young, alas! to be wise. 

Mademoiselle Josephine Bour- 
gardez beamed upon Maude like 
the sun ofeher native Normandy. 
The premiére tnstitutrice always 
knew which way tbe wind blew, 
and, though the rules required that 
she should marshal her troops 
straight on, she chose to be blind 
to the fact that Helen Fairchester 
left the line to whisper to Maude. 

“ Who is that little girl?” mean- 
ing Edith. ‘“She’s not dressed 
half as nice as you are,” —a remark 
which Edith, being at the speaker's 
elbow, could not fail, or be supposed 
to fail, to hear. 

“Don't forget that we have a re- 
ception de soir to-morrow evening,” 
added Helen, pleased to have suc- 
ceeded in making Edith color. 
“You know Madame is very par- 
ticular about our toilets.” 

Here the speaker re-entered the 
ranks, and the troop vanished 
gradually from the sight of the 
cousins, leaving Maude to utter an 
exclamation of delight—for she 
could not fail to be sometimes op- 
pressed by the falsehood of the 
Fleurdepois atmosphere—at the re- 
collection that, being an erterne, 
she was not obliged to form part of 
the procession. 


CHAPTER IL. 
PAINTER: “It is a pretty mocking of the 
life."— Timon of Athena. 
“A LA FRANCAISE. 


In the Fleurdepois establishment, 
Maude Estvaring passed five years, 
coming and going daily. 

These were all alike, but, to the 
girl, all charming. 

What was it to Madame Fleur- 
depois that the hours of serious 
study were frittered away? Her 
beautiful pupil, decidedly the hand- 
somest girl in the school, was her 
great card in the music-room, for 
natufe had endowed Mande with a 
marvelous voice—such a voice as 
few possess. 


besides, a great facility for the 
dance, and for the acquisition of 
foreign languages. These more 
showy accomplishments caused the 
plainer branches to be utterly over- 
looked; so that the young lady 
who spoke French with perfect 
correctness and ease, and Italian, 
Spanish and German intelligibly, 
could not have gone through, in 
any English school, an even toler- 
able examination in either history, 
geography, arithmetic or chemis- 
try. It was true she could recite 
Phédre and Athalie in a manner 
that aimed at being Rachelesque, 
but she would have experienced 
great difficulty in locating even the 
cities of the United States of Amer- 
ica, in giving any historical date 
with correctness, or in working out 
any arithmetical problem, while 
even the simpler forms in which 
science is adapted to the intelli- 
gence of the young were unknown 
to Maude, the fashionable daugh- 
ter ofa fashionable woman. 

The guitar, the harp,.and the pi- 
ano were cach in turn studied, in 
order to accompany Maude’s ser- 
aphic voice which warbled Span- 
ish guitar songs, Italian arias, 
French chansonettes, and German 
love ditties with equal facility and 
rare dramatic effect. 

Show, what is termed “outside 
show,” was the law according to 
which Maude Estvaring was train- 
ed, hot educated, during her five 
years’ stay at the Fleurdepoia es- 
tablishment. This error was des- 
tined to bitter though tardy re- 
pentance ; and there was one habit, 
in particular, in the system of the 
French instructress—if such a term 
can be applied to a woman who not 
only never taught but was incapa- 
blo of teaching—which was especi- 
ally evil and fated to work out evil. 

With a view, so she said, to 
“forming ” the manners of her pu- 
pils, Madame Fleurdepois had 
weekly réunions at her house on 
the before-mentioned fashionable 
avenue. 

To these réunions or soirées musi- 
cales the brothers and cousins of 
the young ladies resident with the 
Frenchwoman, as well as of the out- 
door pupils or ezternes, were in- 
vited. 

So far, so good. The time must 
come, of course, when American 
girls would be brought into the 
society of American young men, 
to choose, or, to hit the truth more 
nearly, to be chosen as wives by 
their fellow-countrymen. But what 
by no means appeared as a feature 
in the rules of the Fleurdepois se- 
lect school, was that “Madame” 
occasionally introduced one of her 


“Mademoiselle ” Estvaring had, 
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own compatriots, who was always 
brought forward as if accidentally, 
and with a certain timidity only to 
be accounted for by the fact that 
the worthy person to whom the 
guardianship of female youth was 
confided could not be blind to the 
consideration that she must feel her 
way. 

These interesting foreigners, 
doubly interesting to the young 
ladies, both indoor and outdoor 
pupils, from the circumstance that 
their visits wero “like angels’, few 
and far between,” were always 
backed up by some affecting per- 
sonal history in which the main 
features were unjust exile for po- 
litical reasons, the part of the 
Frenchmen being always noble and 
disinterested, and utterly defiant as 
to the enemies of beloved France 
(a chére. France). 

They had generally fought and 
bled, more or less, on barricades; 
they had been, more or less, in 
prison, and were always surround- 
ed by a halo of heroic lustre such 
as appealed to the sympathies of 
the opposite sex, whose weakness is 
pity and generosity. Add té this 
that the compatriots of the excel- 
lent Madame Fleurdepois were gen- 
erally well selected as to outward 
attractions, or, if not positively 
handsome, were irrefragably fasci- 
nating. This term, which might 
be considered vague if unexplained, 
means, in the days of young lady- 
dom, a “being ” endowed with lan- 
guishing or very fierce eyes, with 
—this is important—long, dark eye- 
lashes. The eyebrows and hair 
must, of course, correspond, and a 
moustache, whether accompanied 
or not by abeard @ la Francis the 
First or Henry the Fourth, was in- 
dispensable. Mind was a secondary 
consideration ; still, it would have 
been unjust to reproach “Madame” 
with failing to provide that quality 
in her fellow-countrymen, as those 
whom she introduced had much 
mind, and of a kind exceedingly 
deep. If that depth exercised itself 
on illegitimate objects, such as for- 
tune-hunting and gambling, it 
would be idle to suppose, would it 
not? that the good Fleurdepois 
could know the secret thoughts of 
her protégés. Let us for the time, 
then, suppose her to be confiding. 

Yet, a confiding nature, candor 
obliges me to confess, is hardly 
what would be attributed to “ Ma- 
dame,” even by the most unpreju- 
diced observer. 

The Frenchwoman was small, 
thin, with an exceedingly eager 
and mobile face. The keen, bright 
eye never rested; it seemed to 
have a faculty of looking evcfyway 
at once. There was, at times, a 


startled look in the face of Al phon. 
sine Fleurdepois that could not fail 
to create sume speculation as to 
the antecedents of the Hrangaise, a 
question which, it seemed, never 
occurred to the mind of the parents 
who confided their beautiful, pure, 
and ingennous daughters to her 
care. 

A word here. 

* Before establishing herself in 
New York, and at the period when 
she was, among respectable people, 
first heard of in America, Madame 
Alphonsine Fleurdepois had, in a 
Western city, opened a young la- 
dies’ school. From. this school, dur- 
ing the first year, the only daugh- 
ter of a man reputed to be very 
wealthy had eloped with a French 
dancing -master, This was, un- 
doubtedly, a blow. Madame’s rage, 
or apparent rage, died out, however, 
very suddenly, For—this is in the 
reader's car—the okd father having 
suddenly died of gricf, the young 
Frenchman remembered how he 
had secured his wife, remembered 
Madame Fleurdepois, and gent her 
a very large present in money to 
quiet her. Then it was that the 
Frenchwoman, declaring herself 
disgusted with the city where she 
then was, broke up her school, was 
lost to all inquiring parties for a 


year, at the end of which, adorned 
in anewly imported French tei/ctte, 
and “got up” in a manner which 
was certainly ‘regardless of ex- 


pense,” she appeared upon the 
New York horizon as the head of 
a fashionable school which she 
proposed to start in a fashionable 
manner on a fashionable avenue. 

The plan succeeded. The daugh- 
ters of the upper ten swarmed 
thickly in, and the fashionable 
mammas and papas pronounced the 
select French school a great suc- 
‘cess. 

Yet, had each of these mothers 
of the circles of high fashion been 
put throngh a close examination 
on the subject, it is not impossible 
that each might have reached such 
a point of candor as to have confess. 
ed that the impression made by 
Madame Alphonsine TF leurdepois 
at first sight was rather one of re- 
pulsion than of attraction, 

I have said that the Frenchwo- 
man Was dark, thin, keen-cyed and 
eager-faced. What was the name- 
less thing, what the intangible at- 
mosphere that surrounded her, and 
which, in spite of daintily-applied 
“imperceptible” rouge, delicate 
rice-powder, and an artistically ar- 
ranged profusion of dark, glossy 
hair, with robes that fell in inimi- 
table folds and were always of the 
richest material and most tasteful 
hues, gave one the impression of 


falsehood deeper and darker than 
the mere toilet deceit, the mere 
trickery of hairdresser and dress- 
maker, Who shall say ? 

Yet these ladics, these mothers, 
these ambitious, fashionable moth- 
ers, one and all desirous that their 
daughter or daughters should 
shine with superior Instre in the 
great world of the é/ite, the select 
circles of the haut ton, placed these 
young, tender, unsophisticated be- 
ings in the hands of the Frangaise, 
to breathe for years an atmosphere 
as false as the false heart of the 
woman they trusted, 

Tt was a dark heart. a heart in 
which money was the god, money 
the only fact, money, money, mo- 
ney the only good. And I will 
show you that there were ways in 
which Madame Fleurdepois  fur- 
thered the pecuniary interests of 
her compatriots which were cer- 
}tainly not put down in the bills of 
the * select and fashionable young 
ladies’ school.” 

The time had now arrived for 
Mande Estvaring to Jeave the 
school, yet it was not at all proba- 
ble—nay, such was the tie which 
Madame Fleurdepois had sueceed- 
ed in creating between herself and 
the only daughter and prospective 
heiress of Grafton Estvaring, it 
was not possible that the instruct- 
ress should lose sight of the pupil 


‘or the pupil of the instructress. 
The sotrées musicales, as a fea- 
ture of their attractiveness, admit- 
ted, once a month, such pupils as 
had made their debut in sucicty, 
and found it agreeable to look in 
upon those who still remained in 
tutelage. This occurred frequent- 
ly. It was so keen a pleasure to 
the emancipated, the newly-made 
belles, to shine in upon those held 
in bondage—if “Madame’s” rule 
could be called bondage—and tell 
of the joys and wonders, the glo- 
ries and graces, the charms and 
temptations of New York society. 
Gossip, scandal, dress, the last 


elopement, the impending duel, 
the new opera, the new ballet, each 


now called “life,” enlivened the 
musical evenings of the amiable 
Fleurdepois, and gave them a color 
which had nothing, most assured- 
ly, of monotony. Addto this that 
“ Madame’s” own conversation re- 
lated principally to Paris, Parisian 
habits, life, ideas and manner of 
feeling, and you can easily imagine, 
my reader, what women the estab- 
lishment of the Frenchwoman turn- 
cd out. 

A girl like Edith Gayburl, the 
cousin of Maude, with whom the 
pure and moral atmosphere of 
home and of an excellent and pi- 


ous relative, would have counter- 
acted the moral miasma of the 
French pension, might have resist- 
ed the mental taint that fell upon 
the soul of girlhood, blighting and 
searing its holy innocence, nipping 
the rose of ingenuous modesty, 
withering the purity of s«omentli- 
ness af heart, and placing the false- 
hood of affectation in the stead of 
truth; the grimace of French man- 
ner, the frippery of “style” in the 
stead of genuine grace, and of that 
soft dignity, that candid gentle- 
ness that accompanies sincerity of 
life and sentiment. 

Edith was frank, easy, simple, 
true; Maude was too beautiful, too 
well aware that she was beautiful 
to be affected in manner ; but where 
was that simplicity which accom- 
panies truthfulness?) Gone! gone! 
What would ever restore sincerity 
of life and feeling ? TS return to 
what she had becn, to be, as the 
words of holy writ express it, again 
“asa little child,” how heavily 
must fall the rod of discipline, how 
many must be the tears shed in 
bitter anguish ! 

There she stands, the fair Maude, 
leaning against the piano, at which, 
;—for is not this Maude’s “ last 
inight?”—is seated the most  bril- 
Hiant accompaniment player of the 
establishment, a young girl half- 
American, half-Spanish, named Do- 
lores Baxsora, a very handsome 
brunette. 

But no brunette beauty, however 
brilliant, could be more dazzling 
than the seraphic face of Maude 
Estvaring. It was not the simple 
beauty of youth, of girlish pretti- 
ness, of freshness and of delicacy of 
coloring ; it was the rare combina- 
tion of faultless outline with perfec- 
tion of tone, of rare power of ex- 
pression with singular softness. 

Maude is blonde. She is tall. 
Usually the oval check is pale, but 
of a clear and stainless pallor, a 
pallor which indicates thought. 
As she was then, Maude had more 
thought than feeling ; but, alas! for 
her! romence,the young girl's fail- 


and all of the features of what isting, romance fed by the pernicious 


and false sentiment of “ Madame,” 
was destined to work as much evil 
as too great susceptibility—from 
which romance is distinct, though 
alike it—often works. : 
Seldom is a form as perfect as 
that of Maude Estvaring. Where 
most girls fail, in the arms and 
bust, Maude was exquisitely mould- 
ed. There was hot an ounce of 
superfluous flesh, and this rare 
symmetry she was destined to re- 
tain, for where the intellect is ac- 
tive the frame rarely becomes en- 
cumbered with too much flesh. 
Color, Maude gained when released 


from the confinement which, to a 
certain degree, existed cven in the 
easy pension T have described, for 
there the hours of exercise were 
ilimited. In outer air the rich 
flower expanded, beautifal; then 
and there it became glorious in 
the “world's” full blaze. 

This is light, this fair, fair being ; 
but there is shadow also. 

Who is the man who bends for- 
ward and speaks to the fair girl 
now? He is dark, with an even- 
hued olive skin; his features are 
‘regular, his teeth magnificent. 
The rich masses of black hair which 
fall in Byronic waves over a brow 
less high than is altogether agreea- 
ble in a countenance masculine, but 
which appears higher than it is 
owing to the arrangement of the 
hair above alluded to. The large, 
heavily-fringed and agate-hued 
eyes would be beautiful if they 
were not subtle, and would be con- 
sidered and pronounced beautiful 
by all who admire the order of ex- 
pression called funeste in the native 
language of Lucien de Croissac— 
Comte de Croissac, for such was 
the name borne by the handsume 
young Frenchman, whom I have 
endeavored to describe. Let me 
not omit to mention that Monsieur 
‘le Comte is tall, symmetrically 
formed, and, but for the ungraceful 
; shrug which is the inveterate habit 
of all who are of Gallic blood, is 
elegant. 

The agate-hued eyes of which 
the depth and glitter—for, unlike 
many deep eyes, those of the Count 
shinc—suggests danger, as the 
waves of the sea suggest it, are 
raised to the face of Maude. The 
Count is speaking, too,in the low, 
musical accents, svare and deep, 
which he knows so well how to as- 
sume—and Maude? Maude listens. 

And as she listens to him whom 
T have called the shadow—you will 
see how dark a one—the rich blood 
flashes into the fair pale cheek, the 
dark brown eyes glow, though the 
lashes fall to shade them with their 
recd-like sweeping, and the frail 
muslin over the young girl’s bosom 
rises and falls. Marked tokens 
these, and not one is lost upon the 
Shadow,—I beg his pardon,—upon 
Monsieur le Comte. 

What can ho want there? 
Young, handsome, and, if the dia- 
mond upon the little finger may be 
considered an indication, not poor ; 
titled, and with a graceful manner, 
why is not the Count Lucien de 
Croissac in some fashionable parlor, 
instead of being in a schoo] among 
‘mere school-girls ? 

He is an object of pity, if he is to 
be believed. It is in that light 
that he is holding himself up to 
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Maude Estvaring now. He tells 
her that, “once launched upon the 
brilliant stream of the gay world, 
she, so beautiful, she, who will be 
80 sutrie, so admired, so enthusias- 
tically received, will soon forget 
poor Lucien,—le pauore Lucien, 80 
does Monsieur le Comte humbly call 
himself; and the humble exile— 
observe this beautiful humility !* 
will no more be remembered, but 
quite, quite forgotten! Maude 
shakes her head ; then she raises 
her large eyes to the agate-hued 
and dangerous ones, and looks a 
second and more tender denial. Is 
the fair girl already won ? 
Will she accept this ring? Re- 
member that all this scene is behind 
convenient sheets of Italian music, 
the duo of Don Giovanni, and it 
would appear that Monsieur le 
Comte does not observe that 
“Madamfte’s”’ eyes are upon him 
and the rich man’s daughter—will 
she accept this ring? 

Here Lucien tenders the most 
delicate of rings, enameled in blue 
with a tiny forget-me-not. 

“Oh, no!” whispers Maude, 
“mamma knows that I have no 
such ring as that! I dare not!” 

The agate-hued eyes plead with 
well-feigned entreaty. “ Would she 
wound a heart that adores her? 
Would she refuse the prayer of le 
pauore Lucien 

Maude still hesitates. 

The Count watches her face. 

She hesitates still. It is time for 
another stroke of tendresse and elo- 
quence. The Count again men- 
tions that he is anexile. Napoleon 
the astute again figures as a mon- 
stre. Remember, when I tell you 
that she yields at last, that it is a 
school-girl he is dealing with, and 
that courageous patriotism dans le 
malheur, heroism in misfortune, has 
won hearts older and wiser than 
that of Mande Eatvaring. 

Then comes a bolder prayer. 
Would Maude, to “sustain” him 
“till they meet again,” give him 
one single lock of that long golden 
hair hanging unbound and in copi- 
ous ringlets far below her lithe and 
graceful waist ? 

The young girl starts again, as 
did Gretchen when Faust whispers 
in the garden, but the subtle voice 
of the tempter pleads with its mu- 
sical prayer again, and when they 
part Lucien de Croissac bears with 
him the golden tress and the prom- 
ise—note this, note the young girl’s 
peril !—the promise of Maude Eat- 
varing to write to him in reply to 
notes which she agrees to receive 
clandestinely from him. 

I think that one and all will say 
that it is hardly the ré/e of s guar- 
dian “ of youth,” and especially “of 
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“ SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW —MAUDE LISTENS. 


innocence,”’ to whisper as Madame 
Fleurdepois does in the ear of 
Maude when the carriage comes at 
nine o’clock, and the fair girl, with 
her trunks, bandboxes and et cete- 
ras is stowed away into it: 

“T see you do not repudiate the 
love of my poor compatriote. That 
is well. Crest un cour dor! (He 
has a heart of gold!) and what a 
family! One of the most noble in 
France! You know his misfortune! 
But Napoleon will reflect himself, 
and the poor De Croissac will take 
the oath of allegiance, and be re- 
stored to the home of his ancétres, 
and who shall say? if you do not 
repel him, I shall see my beautiful 
pupil a comtesse.” 

All this, though in intelligible 
English, much less Frenchified than 
is usual with her kind, is in a 
marked foreign accent and in a 
whisper. Ha said her say, 
“Madame” now embraces her 
“ beautiful pupil,” receives from her 
a solemn aseeveration, almost in the 
form of an oath, for nothing else 
will satisfy her, to call Mereredt 
prochain (next Wednesday), and the 
carriage bears to the home of Graf- 
ton Estvaring and Lola, his wife, 
a girl as much divided in heart and 
interest from all that is not Mon- 
sieur de Croissac and Madame 
Fleurdepois as if she bore no name 
but a French one. 


CHAPTER III. 
“God's angel sitting there within the 
* door.” 
—Danlte. 
A d’AMERICAINE. 


Miss Sempronia Gayburl, the 
auntof Edith, represented what ex- 
ists in almost every family: the 
comic element. 


Who has not a relative endowed 
with a lively sense of humor @d 
drollery, or who has not, at all 
events, a relative whose eccentrici- 
ties cause others to laugh? The 
old ‘gentleman or lady “of the old 
school,” or with old-fashioned ways 
and ideas, furnishes many a sly or 
open laugh. 

Poor “ Aunt Sempronia,” excel- 
lent as she was, had many pecu- 
liarities. One of them was the con- 
viction that a Clarissa-Harlowe-like 
expression was bestowed upon her 
by a couple of side curls in which, 
if a rigid examination had been 
made, there would have been found 
from ten to.fifteen hairseach. It is 
probable that when “ Aunt Sem. 
pronia” first adopted this weeping 
willow style of curl, the number of 
hairs was larger; but time, relent- 
less time, with little respect for the 
only sentimentality in the maiden 
lady’s character, had gradually di- 
minished them. 

There she sits, good old lady, 
Edith beside her, for this is Satur- 
day, the great mending and “ set- 
tling” day, and there is always 
much more to be attended to than 
would seem to be required by a 
household consisting of Miss Sem- 
pronia, Edith, a female servant and 
an Irish boy, taken from motives 
of charity, whose occupation was 
“doing errands.” 

Poor Mike ! he was well-meaning, 
but the Hibernian laxity of charac- 
ter was a sore trial to Miss Sem- 
pronia, who was convinced that a 
merciful Providence alone inter. 
vened between the little family and 
destruction. 

“There he goes now, and I'll 
guarantee, Edith,that the front door 
isona-jar! Weshall havearobber 
coming in, and all be assassinated 
in our nightly couches! ” 


Edith, whom long habit had ac- 
customed to her aunt's peculiarities, 
ventured to suggest the difficulty 
which the robber would necessarily 
experience in getting up the steps 
without being seen by Miss Sem- 
pronia herself, who was seated at 
the parlor window, but finding that 
the old lady was still nervous, rose 
and looked at the front door fasten- 
ings, which, as Mike had been ser- 
monized upon the point in question 
several hundreds of times, he had 
finally concluded to close whenever 
he went out. 

“T wonder if Harold will be here 
to-day,” murmured the old lady, as 
Edith returned. 

It was a very faint whisper, but 
Edith heard it, and colored. A keen 
observer would have often seen that 
Edith colored at the name of Harold 
Trubalys. 

Edith, since we saw her as a child, 
has grown taller even than could 
have been looked for. Hers is one 
of those forms of which the chief 
attraction is consummate grace. 
Unlike Maude, her cousin, she is 
somewhat too slender. Though 
the symmetry of her figure sug- 
gested future perfection, it lacked 
roundness now. But Edith Gay- 
burl’s face was beautiful. In regu- 
larity it equaled that of Maude, 
and, though it lacked that brillian- 
cy which was due, in the loveliness 
of Maude, to the golden hues of the 
hair, the delicate pink that at times 
flushed her cheek and the contrast 
of these tender hues with a full 
dark eye, there was much in the 
face of Edith to hold the artist's 
gaze. The eyelashes, of a dark 
brown, were wonderfully Jong anf 
thick ; the eyes, a blueish gray, 
were fall of depth and softness ; the 
mouth was perfect. Its expreesion 
was that of pensiveness, approach- 
ing melancholy. The rich masses 
of dark brown hair, plaited in a 
Greek coil at the back of the small 
head with a neatness that defied 
fashion, which now is “blowsy,” 
held warm hues, reminding one of 
those used by Italian artista on the 
hair of the Madonna. Indeed, the 
ensemble of Edith’s face, form, and 
expression, invariably suggested 
the term “Madonna-like.” This 
type is frequently found among 
English and American women, and 
when accompanied by an eye that 
evinces intellect and feeling, consti- 
tutes beauty of a high order. : 

The life of Edith Gayburl, though 
monotonous, was tranquil. This 
fact it was that gave her a loftier 
expression than that worn by the 
face of Maude. A strict education, 
devoid, however, of Puritanism,. 
though accompanied by certain 
wise restraints, had not only do- 
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veloped the mind of the young girl, 
but had given her a purity of taste 
that bade fair to be a safe guide. 

Unlike Maude, who often laughed 
at her for this, Edith had never 
perused the pages of a French novel. 
George Sand, Alexandre Dumas, 
fils and pcre, were to her closed 
books. The wise guidanco of a 
judicious teacher, Miss Jenny Sum- 
mers, before alluded to, had 
“ tmbooed ” the many false volumes 
of the German school, while select- 
ing from the intellectual stores with 
which Germany teems its purest 
gems. 

The small fortune belonging to 
“ Aunt Sempronia ” would undoubt- 
edly be Edith’s inheritance; but 
Miss Summers, a woman of rare 
cultivation, had educated her papil 
upon the groundwork of a solid 
English education, in such a man- 
ner that, both as to her pencil and 
brush, her piano and her needle, 
Edith was thoroughly mistress. 
German, French and Italian she 
spoke with fluency and correctness, 
but these she had acquired after 
leaving Miss Summers, with a view 
to being able to teach them, should 
it be her lot to be obliged to do so. 

But it was as an artist that Edith 
excelled. The exquisite character 
of her productions upon canvas 
evinced more than talent—positive 
genius. But still, with a view to 
those future contingencies that 
might arise, and feeling that the 
dream of “studying in Rome” 
could never be realized in heraunt’s 
lifetime, Edith had chosen subjects 
of a lower order than she would 
else have aspired to. It was as an 
attist of genre (subjects apart from 
the historical or landscape) that 
“ Miss Gayburl” had begun to be 
known. 

What fairies she painted! what 
elfs! what children! what flowers! 
what household scenes! and what 
matchless groups of domestic ani- 
mals! 

It was at an exhibition of paint- 
ings that, accompanied by a young 
lady friend, Julia Trubalys, she had 
met, for the first time, with Harold 
Trubalys, the brother of Julia. 

Perhape—I can not say—Julia, 
who was a lively, indeed, rather a 
mischievous sort of girl, had plan- 
ned the meeting, knowing that 
while the exhibition lasted, there 
were nine chances out of ten of 
finding Harold standing before an 
Elliott, # Stone, a Weir, or a 
Church, for the young Jittérateur’s 
devotion to art was proverbial. 

“T wish you knew the prettiest, 
nay, the most beautiful of all possi- 
ble ‘Bohemians,’” Harold’s sister 
would frequently exclaim, “for I 
presume I may call Edith a ‘Bohe- 


mian,’ as she belongs to the art- 
world.” 

“Edith who?” her thoughtful 
brother would ask, dreamily. 

“Edith Gayburl,” Julia would 
respond, until at- last, by dint of 
hearing of the “ angel-faced artist,” 
as the enthusiastic girl called her 
friend, Harold ‘Trubalys began to 
confess to himself that he felt some- 
thing very like curiosity. 

They met. Why should I not say 
they loved? The same thrill, the 
same deep emotion pervaded each 
heart on the instant ; but, had Edith 
been catechised, she would have 
denied her love, while the young 
“man of letters” would have pro- 
tested against any thought of mar- 
riage as a paradise closed to “a 
poor struggling beggar like him!” 

The father of Harold and Julia, 
a man of weak mind, though of ex- 
cellent heart, had been the victim 
of a so-called friend, in whom he 
ha@ contided. That had been a 
dark day on which, the funeral 
over—for George Trubalys died of 
despair—the brother and sister, who 
had never known aught but afflu- 
ence, found themselves reduced to 
a thousand a year, and the alterna- 
tive of a boarding-house. Many a 
tear had Julia, bright and buoyant 
as she was, shed as they left the 
house where they had always lived, 
a house which Mr. Trubalys had 
owned in Thirtieth street, and saw 
the red flag of the auctioneer an- 
nounce that piece by piece of the 
costly and dearly-prized furniture 
would never be theirs again. Julia 
muttered that “it was well her 
poor mother had died years before,” 
while Harold felt that it was well 
dndeed, dear as that mother had 
been. 

But all these sad trias had hap- 
pened years before. Julia had 
music pupils; Harold was making 
himself a name as a writer, and 
was Row twenty-eight years of age. 
His sister was twenty-two, and 
looked less. You see that, although 
when the question of marriage was 
started, Harold Taubalys called 
himeelf a “ beggar,” he was not so, 
and the dream of a home and a wife 
might draw nearer, and become, 
some happy day, a reality. 

I have left Aunt Sempronia seat- 
ed at the window. Suddenly the 
old lady starts, and, oddly enough, 
Edith, who, has seen no one ascend 
th@ steps, starts too. The bell 
rings. 

Presently the female servant who 
called herself, and was consequent- 
ly called “Margie,” announced 
“Mr. Trubalys.” I say announced, 
though it may be considered that 
bouncing into a room—for, as Miss 
Sempronia pathetically stated on 


frequent occasions, it was “ Margie’s 
nature to bounce,” and saying, 
“ Muster Trubalys,”—is not precise- 
ly what, in a civilized community, 
comes under the head of “ announc- 
ing.” 

Harold Trubalys entered. 

I do not know whether the read- 
er agrees with me, but I consider 
it quite unnecessary, certain con- 
ditions being met, that a man 
should be handsome. . 

Did it matter that Harold Truba- 
lys had hair rather light than dark, 
eyes rather gray than hazel, black, 
or blue, or that his features, of a 
bold yet refined type, could not be 
said to resemble either the Apollo 
or the Antinéus? Could not the 
fine forehead, the large, clear, in- 
tellectual orbs, the rich, even hue 
of the pale complexion, the superb 
teeth, the defined and noble chin, 
cause any less important detail to 
be overlooked, if faulty 2? Was not 
the face full of soul and character? 
And the erect, broad-shouldered, 
though rather slender form, did it 
not also evince, by its carriage, in- 
dependence of feeling and a con- 
science free from reproach ? 

Those who judged Harold Tru. 
balys thus were not in error. 

“Well, Harold,” began Aunt 
Sempronia, “where have you been 
all the week long? I thought you 
must be gone to parts unknown. 
And Julia, what has become of her? 
Why, when your mother and I wese 
girls together. we used to manage 
to find time to see each other often- 
er. Well!” sighed the old lady, 
resuming her crochet, for which 
she had a passion, ‘since it has 
been the fashion for everything to 
go into training, even dogs and 
fleas, people don’t show as much 
feeling as they used to use!” 

The last is an® Aunt Sempronia- 
ism, in all its original perfection, 
and tho old lady had many as 
quaint. 

“I never did much studying,” 
began the old lady again ; “ people 
used to think, in my time, that a 
woman ought to know how to 
housekeep, and how to put a ser- 
vant’s nose out of joint and march 
her out of the house, straight, when 
she imposed upon you. Nowe 
days it isn’t 80. There’s Margie. 
Goodness knows where things go, 
for I don’t!” 

Here the old lady became indis- 
tinct, and Harold, for the first time, 
found an interval to speak to 
Edith. 

He had brought Tennyson’s 
“Saint's Tragedy” with» him, for 
the young girl to read. Many 
beauties had been marked with pen- 
cil on the margin. 

“Who do you think I have seen 


and been introduced to?” asked 
the young writer, after the poems 
had been fully discussed. 

“"Twasn’t the President, was 
it?” demanded Aunt Sempronia. 

“Oh, no! It was a lady.” 

“You have seen Maude!” ex- 
claimed Edith. 

“ Yes,” replied Harold. 

e* Well,” said Edith, impatiently, 
“is she not perfectly lovely ?” 

“Miss Estvaring is very beauti- 
ful. The ball was very brilliant. 
Mrs. Estvaring retais great beau- 
ty, but there is something—excuse 
my frankness, Miss Edith—there is 
something in the whole atmosphere 
of the house that indicates a want 
of heart, a... mark my words: that 
is a false and hollow system that 
creates these beautiful butterflies. 
What remains when the first down 
has left their delicate wings? 
Heaven preserve me from qnaking 
such a woman my wife!” i 

“ Wife!” exclaimed Aunt Sem- 
pronia ; “ why, Maude ought not to 
marry anything but a millionary.” 
Great confusion existed in the good 
old lady’s mind between “ millin- 
ery” and “millionaire.” ‘“ Who- 
ever marries her had better look to 
his pocket, for she will spend more 
than she will bring. You're right, 
young man,” this was another old- 
fashioned mode of expression, 
“don’t marry any rich man’s 
daughter. It’s the surest way in 
the world to turn out a beggar!” 

The conversation was now dex- 
terously turned by Edith upon 
music, and, seating herself, at 
Harold’s request, at the piano, 
Edith began to sing, in a full, rich 
voice, portions of the oratorio of 
the “ Creation,” accompanying her- 
self with exquisite taste. At last 
she paused. . 

At this moment a dirty, pale-faced 
beggar-boy passed by and attracted 
Aunt Sempronia’s eye. The odd 
old lady had a singular way of pro- 
ceeding as regards beggars. She 
would always begin by saying: 
“T don't approve of beggars,” and 
by shaking her head at them with 
a mingling of majesty and disap- 
probation. This done, however, 
her mind was relieved, and she 
next proceeded to some mysterious 
process by means of which a secret 
understanding was created between 
herself and the apparently dis- 
missed and disapproved mendicant. 
Whether the old lady winked at 
the suppliant, as if to say, “ Don’t 
mind what I profess, but be pa 
tient,” must ever remain unknown ; 
but certain it is, that, from Edith’s 
earliest recollection, all beggars 
had invariably “hung on,” and, 
though she could not tell how it 
was done, departed satisfied. On 
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the one or two occasions when, af- 
ter suspecting Miss Sempronia of 
extraordinary slyness, she had 
found her at the basement windows 
giving away bread and meat as 
well as money, the good old. soul 
appeared as much embarrassed as 
if she had been guilty of a flagrant 
misdemeanor. 

Seeing her engrossed in a series 
of apparently unmeaning nods with 
the little beggar-boy, Harold ven- 
tured to plead with Edith for along- 
wished for boon, no less a one than 
a walk in the Park. 

Edith had never, and this Harold 
Trubalys well knew, made it her 
custom to allow any gentleman es- 
cort to accompany her in those 
walks to the Park, during which 
she sketched the children, the 
swans, the flowers, and put in 
“skies” or “backgrounds” to her 
pictures; and the lover, who, if 
hopeful, was humble, as true love 
ever is, flushed with pleasure when 
she granted his request, and garb- 
ing herself in the tasteful and 
graceful attire which she knew so 
well how to suit to the refined 
character of her pure beauty, the 
young girl, happy in the love- 
dream of youth’s fairest days, de- 
parted, talking with animation to 
her escort, under whose arm rested 
the small velvet portfolio, with 
ornaments of tiny cameos, in which 
were to be placed whatever sketches 
she might find time to make. 

And “ Aunt Sempronia,” seeing 
the young couple departing to- 
gether, muttered as she nodded her 
adieu : ? 

“Tf that young chap ain’t in love 
with my Edith, I don’t know what 
on earth can ail him, I’m sure!” 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Tis in ourselves that we are thus, or 
thus.” 


LES YEUX DANS LES YEUX. 


Time passed. Maude’s débit— 
which I do not describe because 
every novel that. has been written 
for a dozen years past has always 
described the heroine on the occa- 
sion of her first appearance in soci- 
ety, unless it treated of a “young 
Indian girl,” a “ forest maiden,” or 
something of that sort, not apper- 
taining to the civilized world— 
Maud’s débat, which was at the 
ball where Harold Trubalys had 
first seen her, was a success. After 
that night she reigned in the world 
of fashion, the garden of beauty, an 
acknowledged power, an accepted 
queen. 

Belledom has its pains. A belle 
must always be up to the reputed 


mark of her good looks, and if she 
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is weary, jaded with pleasure, out 
of spirits or indisposed, how eager 
are the tongues that tell that— 

“ Miss So-and-so, the ‘ great belle,’ 
was there and not looking any- 
thing like as well as usual ;” or: 

“The beautiful Miss So-and-so 
was present, and is quite going off 
in her looks.” « 

And who has not heard the state- 
ment, with relation to some fair 
girl or lovely bride, in all the fresh- 
ness of delicate beauty and of un- 
impaired and brilliant youth: 

“Miss or Mrs. Such-a-one is not 
to be compared to what she was at 
the beginning of the season!” 

But Maude’s occasional hours of 
sadness and thought, though these 
vexations were hers as well, did 
not arise from want of admiration. 
The spoiled beauty could have dis- 
pensed with a score or two of lovers 
without missing them; that was 
not the trouble at hand, nor that 
the reason why the glorious hazel 
eyes were sometimes clouded and 
the fair head sometimes bowed in 
gloomy thought. 

No, Maude’s trouble was her 
mother. 

I will explain : 

Scarcely had the young girl been 
declared a part and portion of the 
gay world; scarcely had admirers, 
the flower of the masculine élite, 
found their way to the abode of the 
Estvarings as visitors and adorers 
of “the most beautiful girl that 
had ‘come out’ that winter,” ere 
Mrs. Grafton Estvaring, to whose 
cold, calculating and ambitious 
heart. five years had added much 
worldly—alas! only worldly—wis- 
dom, began to unfold her own pe- 
culiar views, plans and tactics, and, 
in terms so clear that they could 
not be mistaken, Maude was given 


to understand that she was expect- 
ed to make a rich marriage, a bril- 
liant match. 

The favorite themes of Mrs. Graf- 
ton Estvaring’s praise were girls 
who had made—-she phrased it 
“ succeeded in making ”’—such mar- 
riages. The favorite subject for the 
expression of her utter scorn and 
contempt were girls who had, in 
her parlance, “thrown themselves 
away.” : 

It made little difference in Mrs. 
Estvaring’s eyes that Paulott, the 
banker’s son, whom fate had award- 
ed to Helen Fairchester, whom my 
reader may remember as having 
sneered in her school-girl days at 
the plain attire of Maude’s little 
cousin, had turned out a drunkard, 
a graceless imbiber of innumerable 
bottles of champagne per night, 
and was now the subject of offen- 
sive visitations of delirium tremens 
arising from the more fiery sub- 
stitute which held the place of the 
unsatisfactory and mild Cliquot; 
nor did she flinch when relating 
the frightfnl forgery committed 
by the husband of the tall brunette 
who had made it her aim to imi- 
tate Madame Fleurdepois so faith- 
fully in by-gone years, for she was 
already, when Maude entered the 
pension, making preparations to 
leave it. The only comment of 
Maude’s mother, when holding one 
of those newspapers in her hand, 
whose prey the father of Gertrude 
Salisbury’s little daughter had be- 
come, was this: 

“She'll do very well! They'll 
let him off or drag him through in 
some way or other. Money will 
do anything, and old Salisbury has 
plenty of it; he is fond of his 
daughter-in-law and of little Kate. 
He’ll take them home ; they’re safe 
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enough, and if his son cuts his 
throat or hangs himself in prison, 
Gertrude will have a luxurious 
home and Kate will be the old 
man’s idol. There is always some 
way of getting out of a scrape 
when a girl marrics money!” 

After a sortie like this, Maude’s 
heart would sink. What would 
her mother say to a poor, penniless 
“exile?” Would Lucien De Crois- 
sac’s title, unsupported by wealth, 
ever win him the consent of the 
fashionable and ambitious mother ? 
The young girl would ask herself— 
for Maude’s was a nature sufficient- 
ly noble stild to love unselfishly— 
this question, and her heart would, 
sink as it answered its own demand, 
replied to its own questionings, 
“ Never.” 

Sometimes, when at the opera or 
theatre, where, by a method less 
apparent than easy, the Comte De 
Croissac found means to pay for 
constant admission, his large, mel- 
ancholy eyes would meet those of 
Maude, and a strange, powerful 
thrill, the influence of De Croissac’s 
sinister: fascination, would pervade 
every fibre of her frame, and stir 
her very soul. Then she would re- 
turn home, to hear in the carriage 
as it rolled along the wide avenues 
and at the breakfast-table on the 
morrow, the worldly axioms of her 
heartless mother. 

These so sickened the soul of 
Maude and created so weary a 
loathing, that it is probable, nay al- 
most certain that, had some noble | 
and powerful nature endeavored 
at this point of time, to draw the 
higher portion of the young girl’s 
being to itself? she might have 
been saved; but this was not the 
case, nor dare I say that Maude 
loathed the immorality of her mo- 
ther’s doctrines and views. She 
but goaded against them because 
they bade fair to thwart her dream 
of romance, her aspirations toward 
the poetic and ideal future depicted 
by Lucien De Croissac in his secret- 
ly received and secretly sent letters 
—letters of the worst school of 
French sentiment, and such as be- 
long to the heroes of Edmond 
About and Alphonse Carr. 

How poetically, in these precious 
effusions, did the “exile” mourn 
his fate! How tgnderly did he 
plead his cause! No wonder that 
they convinced Maude of his love ; 
there were times when the writer 
of them almost convinced himself. 
Good actors, according to a well-es- 
tablished theory, identify them- 
selves with their 7'le. Lucien De 
Croissac certainly identified him- 
self with that which he ig now 
engaged in playing. e even 
went so far asto ran his fingers 
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through his hair at those passages 
where he spoke of his fulle passion, 
and who can deny that disordered 
hair isa symptom of deranged in- 
tellect. His “mad passion!” 
What better evidence than the 
forgetfulness of the morning shill- 
ing paid to the hair-dresser ? 

But there were times when the 
handsome Lucien raised the mask 
and suffered the evil countenance 
behind it to be seen. This was 
when closeted with Madame Fleur- 
depois. 

It never became apparent that 
either the Frenchwoman or her 
protégé belonged to any secret socie- 
ty. Yet the tone of their conversa- 
tion, guarded and careful, even 
when alone, might have led any 
invisible listener to have supposed 


that they did. . 

“What success?” demands Mz- 
dame, in French. 

“It goes on,” replies De Croissac, 
in the same language. 

“ Be slow but be sure,” responds 
Madame again. 


“T will; I am aware ; 80 do not 
give yourself the trouble to quote 
the saying, that ‘Rome was not 
built in a day,’ ” this with a shrug 
of the shoulders. 

“Tt is well I am of a patient na- 
ture,” adds the Frenchwoman, “ for 
though I am resigned to wait and 
preach slowness and certainty to 
you, waiting is hard work when 
so much depends upon the issue.” 

“It seems to me, ma bonne Al 

honsine, that it-is principally to me 
that the issue is of importance.” 

“ Not more so than to me, if you 
are of good faith.” 

“My excellent 'Plfénsine, preserve 
the proportions, I entreat you.” 

“Twill, my charming Lucien. I 
only request you to remember one 
thing. It is that I am quite as tired 
of ‘teaching,’ of keeping a ‘ youug 
ladies’ select schoel,’ as you of ”— 

“Of what? Do not be embar- 
rassed; continue, ma charmante 
protectrice.” 

“Of swindling hotel-keepers, 
cheating at cards, and ’— Madame 
paused. : 

“« Fortune hunting and loafing,’ 
I presume you would conclude? 
Don’t hesitate, I entreat you!” 

“It is possible that I meant some- 
thing of that soyt.” 

“Let us even say, ma belle, that 
it is probable,” adds Lucien, rising 
and resuming possession of hat and 
cane, for he usually held these con- 
fabulations of mystic import with 
Madame at the hour which came 
before the fashionable promenade ; 
an hour at which the pupils are all 
walking out. The ceremony of the 
eall and conference would then end 
by the confiding of a letter for 


“ Mademoiselle” Estvaring, to the 
tender solicitude of Madame Fleur- 
depois, who, after opening it by a 
derterous process that practice had 
made perfect, and thus assuring 
herself that her protégé was acting 
in good faith, and in accordance 
with what he stated to her, would 
cause it, by means known only to 
herself and Maude, to reach unin- 
tercepted the hands of that young 
lady. 

Things stood thus; this clandes- 
tine courtship and correspondence 
had progressed thus far, and Maude 
had answered in her delicate and 
beautiful chirography some twelve 
or fourteen love letters from the 
Comte Lucien de Croissac, when 
Mrs. Estvaring brought upon the 
scene a new personage in the char- 
acter of a suitor for the hand of her 
daughter ; a suitor whose wealth, 
position, influence, and personal 
qualifications made him a formida- 
ble rival even for an astute French- 
man who had read and studied Bal- 
zac, Sand, and De Musset. 


+ CHAPTER V. 


‘ 


“ Rerus.—As she is mine, I may dis- 
pose of her." —AMidsummer Night s Dream. 


PESSIMI EXEMPLI. 


Mr. Frere Fletchingbane, banker 
and owner of the seat called the 
“ Elms,” was precisely what is 
called a fine-looking man, though 
no longer a young one. At fifty, 
for Mr. Fletchingbane had been 
what is called “rather a gay fel- 
low,” his hair was white, and the 
crow’s-feet had began to gather in 
the corners of his fine dark gray 
eyes, rather more thickly than his 
age could justify. 

What was decidedly to the ad- 
vantage of Mr. Frere Fletchingbane, 
and helped him greatly to inspire 
confidence, was a certain senatorial 
majesty of look, gait, and manner. 
How was it possible to believe that 
80 dignified looking a man had ever 
condescended to be “ gay.” “ Pre- 
posterous!” said those who were 
under obligations, and these were 
numerous, to the flourishing bank- 
er; but odd stories had certainly 
gone the rounds, and been accredit- 
ed between the twentieth and forti- 
eth birthday of the now portly gen- 
tleman, of a nature such as. one 
would have supposed to be quite 
sufficient to prevent any feeling of 
cordiality, or any evidence of esteerh 
on the part of those whose professed 
views were in favor of a line of con- 
duct diametrically opposite to that 
which report stated to have been 
pursued by the owner of the 
“Elms.” But money is far more effi- 
cient than charity in covering a 


“multitude of sins,” and nothing 
could have been more cordial than 
the reception of Mr. Frere Fletch- 
ingbane by the mothers of fair 
daughters, some of whom, not con- 
tent with being polite, positively 
sought and courted him. 

The “Elms” was a delightful 
residence upon the Hudson, at a 
convenient distance from New York, 
and at that almost palatial abode, 
the “distinguished and hospitable” 
banker, as the newspapers called 
him, when relating the movements 
of the beau monde, was in the ha- 
bit of giving the most brilliant 
féetes. To be invited there was dif- 
ficult. Family, money and posi- 
tion, beauty, or talent, were requir- 
ed to sanction a card for a ball, din- 
ner or picnic at the “Elms”; but 
those who procured them, thanks 
to one or the other, or a combina- 
tion, perhaps, of these brilliant and 
desirable qualifications, were pro- 
vided with a lasting theme for 
their conversation, for the banker’s 
entertainments were splendid in- 
deed. 

Add to the fact, that Mr. Frere 
Fletchingbane was possessed of 
taste and hospitality, the circum- 
tance that he was still a bachelor, 
and “ wished to marry,” and his pop- 
ularity, nay, favoritism, among 
mothers with marriageable daugh- 
ters, will be understood at once. 

It was to one of these fétcs that 
Mrs. Grafton Estvaring had brought 
Maude, her daughter. 

It would be idle to say that 
among the many beautiful girls 
whom he encountered in society, 
Mr. Frere Fletchingbane had never 
been “ struck,’ as the phrase is, by 
anyone, but certain it is, that no 
one of the bevy of beauties, the 
“ garden of girls,” ever impressed 
him as did, at first sight, the fair 
Maude Estvaring. 

This is probably best to be ac- 
counted for, by the fact that Maude, 
besides her undeniable and striking 
loveliness, had that distinction 
whichis called style. Mrs. Estva- 
ring, who, though she was too soul- 
less to be an artist, had a good eye 
for'color, dressed her daughter ex- 
quisitely, and never had she seemed. 
lovelier than when, in her white 
lace robe a l’empire, with a wreath 
formed of the buds and leaves of the 
white japonica, and looking like 
some fairy vision, she floated—that 
is the word—with inimitable grace 
through the wide, brilliantly illum- 
inated rooms of the almost palatial 
rT Elms.” 

“Phat girl is as queenly as she 
is beautiful,” muttered Mr. Frere 
Fletchingbave to himself. “I won- 
der if she is free?” 

The banker’s ‘eyes followed the 
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beauty. Then, seeing Mrs. Graf- 
ton Estvaring’s keen gaze followed 
every movement of her daughter, 
the owner of the Elms muttered to 
himself, “Probably she is free ; 
that woman has the cold, clear, 
scrutinizing eye of the match-mak- 
ing and maneuvering maternal 
parent—an eye that, in spite of the 
beauty she retains, gives me the 
chills. She has brought that beau- 
tiful creature here to find her a mar- 
ket. Well, I am not averse.” 

Not averse, indeed! At fifty, the 
banker had fallen as deeply in love 
as any school-boy. , 

“What a face to adorn the 
‘Elms,’ ” murmured he, when, after 
an introduction to Maude, and the 
claiming of the young girl by an 
officer in uniform, who reminded 
her of the fact that his name was 
upon her card for the next waltz, 
he watched her move away, grace- 
fully as a swan upon the wave. 

Shall I describe the “Elms?” 
The banker’s “place” was well 
worth it. 

It was a classic villas, rich in 
architecture, and embowered amid 
noble and wide-spreading trees. 
Within, it was wonderfully beauti- 
ful. The frescoes upon the walls 
had cost many thousands. The 
ceiling of the ball-room represented 
the vault of heaven gemmed with 
myriad stars, and was so lit that 
the illusion was perfect. Statues 
that were gems, representing 
nymphs and cupids, were arranged 
without apparent study, and in 
such a manner that each group 
caused an exclamation of rapturous 
surprise, along the walls and amid 
the foliage of exotics and ever- 
greens. Four pillars, half way be- 
tween each corner of the vast room, 
were intertwined with climbing 
plants growing from large oriental 
vases placed at the foot of each pil- 
lar. The floor was inlaid with 
many-colored woods, and the at- 
mosphere, owing to the size of the 
room, was not too heavily laden with 
the fragrant sighs of the wondrous 
and lovely flowers. The illusion 
was perfect; the dancers seemed 
to move like lovely spirits in a gar- 
den, fair as the Mussulman dreams 
of as the home for the houris and 
of the unfettered soul. 

Nor was this lavish expenditure 
of art, affluence, and taste, confined 
tothe ball-room. The dining-room 
was cejled, floored, and walled with 
oak. The guest-chambers, compris. 
ing the “ rainbow-room,” the “ azure 
chamber,” the “ ivy-boudoir,” and 
the “yellow octagon,” were won- 
ders. Above was‘an observatory, 
the roof of the villa being flat. A 
conservatory extended beyond & 
large reception-room, which was 
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adorned by beautiful and well-chos- 
en paintings. The lawn was wide, 
velvety, and ornamented by a foun- 
tain, a lake,andacascade. Swans, 
deer, and an extensive aviary con- 
taining many tropical birds, still 
farther embellished it, and when 
the breeze sighed by, it carried 
across its emerald surface the odors 
from a vast flower-garden, of which 
the brilliant hues, artistically com- 
bined, seemed to have blent to pro- 
duce some immense fabulous gem, 
a miracle of nature. There were 
groves and shaded walks, and 
dJovely willows waved in the sum- 
mer winds. Beautiful in the glare 
of day, the’“Elms” at night 
seemed as poetic as some abode of 
a Roman emperor, above all when, 
ason the night when Maude Est- 
varing appeared there, it sent forth 
the delicious strains of dreamy or 
lively music. 

At last the young officer, a cer- 
tain Lieutenant Fairleigh, brought 
back his fair charge to her mother, 
who, in blue moire and marabou, 
looked extremely handsome and 
still young, nay, almost blooming. 

Mr. Fletchingbane now began to 
converse with Maude, having re- 
mained beside Mrs. Estvaring in 
order to effect that purpose. 

«You do not remember me, I pre- 
sume ?’’asked he. “ You do not re- 
call my visits to dinner when you 
were a little girl?” 

Let me observe here, that Mr. 
Frere Fletchingbane had nothing 
about him of that weakness usual 
to men who, having been “ gay,” 
still strive to be young. He was 
too well aware that he was very 
“ fine looking ” to affect youth, and, 
on the whole, was not averse to the 
effect of his white hair against his 
clear, somewhat ruddy complexion. 
Some one had told him that he 
looked like Gilbert Stuart’s picture 
of Washington, and there was in- 
deed “a likeness in unlikeness,” for 
the face of Washington is good, 
while that of the banker, though 
smooth and affable, was not pre- 
cisely such as would have satisfied 
the shrewd physiognomist. 

Maudg, like the haughty elle 
she was, surveyed the banker, who 
in her mind was merely an “old 
gentleman,” and replied, laugh- 


ing: 
“Oh! that must have been very 
_long ago?” 

“ Quite long ago, I admit,” replied 
hernewadorer. “You werea little 
girl, a little fairy of nine years 
when I saw you first. I remember 
how dainty you looked in your 
white muslin dinner drees and blue 
ribbon sash—you see my memory 
is good!—and your blue morocco 
shoes. Your hair was loosened out, 


and very much like floss with the 
sun upon it, and you sang me a song 
about a German child that was 
stolen by the Elf King.” 

“Oh! yes, the Hrl Konig/” 
laughed Maude, quite amused at 
the banker’s reminiscences. 

“ And I gave you my gold pencil 
to remember me by. The next 
time I came I had bonbons in my 
pocket, and you said to me, quite of 
your own accord, I assure you : 

“«Shall I sing you the Erl-king 
again?’” 

“I don’t remember that!” pro- 
tested Maude, bridling and flush- 
ing, and resuming her hauteur3 

But Mr. Frere Fletchingbane 
adored that very haughtiness, and 
continued to converse in a manner 
that the observers mentally com- 
mented upon as “most affablo” 
with the beauty till her hand was 
again claimed, and she whirling 
once more through the mazes of the 
dance. 

Maude had made an impression. 

On the road home, Mrs. Estvar- 
ing went through with a mental 
calculation of the probable amount 
of Mr. Frere Fletchingbane’s for- 
tune, and muttered to herself: 

“Quite safe to give settlements 
and diamonds, that’s sure! I shall 
insist upon a personal settlement 
on Maude, after the good sensible 
English fashion. Fletchingbane’s 
bank is safe, but discretion is al- 
ways wise,and no one marries my 
daughter unless the preliminaries 
of the nuptual ceremony place her 
above the possibility of suffering 
from any caprice of fickle fortune.” 

And, serenely conscious of a per- 
fect comprehension of a “ mother’s 
whole duty,” Mra. Estvaring leaned 
back against the cushions of her 
armchair— the party had reached 
home by this time—and began to 
loosen the turquoise parure from 
her elaborately dressed hair. 

Maude, meantime, was shut up in 
her own boudoir, a fairy corner of 
the house which her father had re- 
cently fitted upin Metternich green 
velvet and satin, and had drawn 
from her bosom the last missive of 
the adoring Lucien de Croissac, 
which epistle had reached her 
through the emissary of the Count 
and “ Madame” at a moment when 
it was impossible for her to read it 
unobserved. It had lain upon her 
heart all night. 

Ah! Maude, the day will como 
when the memory of those fulsome 
words: will burn like a scorpion’s 
sting the heart of the dissembling 
daughter. The day will come 


when that thrill of rapture which 
pervades it now will be gone to 
awaken no more. Those are plain 
words which say: ~ 


“ Honor thy father and thy moth- 
er.” 

The duty of the daughter is the 
same even to an unworthy parent. 

There is nothing romantic in the 
courtship of an old man, and Mr. 
Frere Fletchingbane had made too 
poor a use of life not to be really 
old. 

Why relate the prosaic atten- 
tions which consisted of flowers, 
books and music, visits and invita 
tions either to fétes at his residence 
or to picnics and riding-parties 
which, it is scarcely necessary to 
say, always included the mother 
of Maude, and frequently, though 
it was but seldom he accepted 
them, her father also. 

The banker could not be accused 
of precipitation. He seemed to be 
surveying the ground carefully, 
and unwilling to venture upon 
haste. He called Maude “my dear 
child,” and, in a manner that ap- 
proached the fatherly, had managed 
to make the young girl talk of her 
admirers, her daily life, her views, 
and feelings. At times, so careful- 
Iy was all this done, Mr. Frere 
Fletchingbane absolutely puzzled 
the penetrating Mrs. Grafton Est- 
varing, who asked herself occasion- 
ally, whether sho had been mista 
ken. But, when some enormous 
basket of rare and beautifully group- 
ed exotics, beneath whose fragrance 
lay some costly gem, was deferen- 
tially offered by her admirer to the 
lovely Maude, the cheek of the am- 
bitious mother would flush with 
pleasure, and she would repeat to 
herself words of-self-congratulation 
and pride. 

At last—this was some six months 
after the féte at the “ Elms,”’—the 
banker proposed... 

Now Mrs. Estvaring knew in the 
depths of her astute heart, that the 
young beauty would shrink in hor- 
ror from the idea of marriage with 
Mr. Frere Fletchingbane. She 
knew Maude’s romantic nature, she 
knew her pride, and I have said 
that Mrs. Estvaring did not lack 
penetration—she had suspected 
more than once that Maude had 
formed some attachment unknown 
to her parents. 

That the object of this attach- 
ment was a poor Frenchman “ with- 
out a penny,” as the fashionable 
mother would have described the 
social position of Lucien de Croissac, 
that an intriguing foreign school- 
mistress had introduced or encour- 
aged any acquaintance, much less 
any attachment between the beau- 
tiful Miss Estvaring, the daughter 
of no less a person than the weal- 
thy Mr. Grafton Estvaring, and a 
penniless foreigner, was an idea 
that nothing had eger suggested to 


the busy brain of the ambitious 
mother. 

Her daughter the subject of such 
a daring and impertinent scheme |! 
Absurd! Mrs. Estvaring could not 
have been convinced that such was 
the case by anything less than 
proof which could not be denied or 
set aside, 

Coming as it did, in the midst of 
his regular and undemonstrative 
evening and morning visits, the 
banker's proposal, though looked 
for, startled the mother of Maude. 

It required all her diplomacy to 
conceal one thing. from the individ, 
ual who had just made “Maude’s 
most splendid offer,” and to disguise 
from Mr. Frere Fletchingbane the 
fact that he had never been for one 
instant held up to the young beau- 
ty, to whose hand he aspired, as a 
a possible suitor. 

Mrs. Estvaring muttered some- 
thing about “the great honor done 
to her daughter,” and the fact that 
Maude was “80 very young.” 

But the banker, taking heart of 
grace, brought in a dexterous re- 
mark about the settlement which he 
wished to make upon “ Miss Estva- 
ring,” of a sum which was so large 
that the most insatiable of mothers 
could hardly have found fault with 
it;and Mrs. Estvaring, at this partic- 
ular point of time, had her reasons 
for not being insatiable. There 
was a skeleton in Mrs. Estvaring’s 
closet. 

It was one of those horrible skel- 
etons such as abide in the closets 
of many. As yet, only the head, so 
to speak, was visible; the remain- 
der of the dread presence was vail- 
ed. In all its hideousness, it was 
not yet apparent. 

Ihave said that Grafton Estva- 
ring was a man of wealth. After 
obtaining the name of “merchant 
prince,” the father of Maude had re- 
tired from commercial life. So far, 
80 good. ; 

But Mr. Estvaring still maintain- 
ed intimate relations with certain 
friends, who, having, like him, 
withdrawn, as the phrase is, their 
“stake from the game,” still dab- 
bled in speculation. 

And the mother of Maude knew 
that one month previous to the 
banker’s offer for the hand of her 
daughter, no less than three of 
the speculations in which Mr. Est- 
varing had invested large sums 
had proved failures. 

It had been easy to hide this 
from the world, from the fact that 
the “ merchant prince” had taken 
tho precaution to act under another 
personality, not wishing it to be 
known, perhaps, lest it should in- 
jure the prospects of Maude, that 
he had made any investment of 
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& funds such as the more cautions 

~% might consider to be attended with | 
peril, But Mrs. Estvaring had 


that, though with prudence their 
establishment might be kept up 
and appearances preserved, the for- 
tune of the father of Maude was se- 
riously impaired. 

They could “keep a good face,” 
it was true. The carriage could be 
8 retained, and the reduction of the 
number of servants was but a triv- 
ial change; indeed, they had al- 
ways been 80 numcrous that it was 
an unimportant one. 

But the blow, though he wore an 
air of indifference which baffled and 
deceived the world, had fallen 
heavily upon the proud merchant, 
and, added to tho rage and grief of 
the haughty and heartless wife at 
the disastrous news which must be 
borne with a serenc brow and a 
smile that should ward off pity, 
nay, cause the world to believe 
that any rumor attributing loss to 
Grafton Estvaring was but a mali- 
cious falsehood, was her perception 
~ that, mentally, her husband was 

3 failing fast. At fifty-five, an age 
S =~ at which a man whose life had been 
as steady and habits as regular as 
those of Grafton Estvaring is in 
¢ the prime of life, the father of 
Maude looked ten years older than 
his age, and had a troubled eye, a 
fluctuating and nervous speech, and 
> a look of care that had caused the 
y family physician to murmur the 
S terrible words that ‘care must be 
taken to divert his mind under pen- 
alty of softening of the brain or 
paralysis.” 
x Imagine the anxiety of the proud 
& and aspiring mother to get Maude 
“ off her hands,"—such was the 
g phrase which she “ured when in 
& parlance with herself—and into the 
“Elms” as the owner's bride ! 


3 
vA wormed out the truth, and knew 
3 
3 


cic 


“May I make a request of you, 
& Mr. Fletchingbanc?” asked Mra. 
& Estvaring, after the banker had 
~ stated his intention of settling a 
magnificent sum upon his bride. 

“Speak, my dear Madam,” re- 
plied the banker, eagerly. 

“Let me speak to Maude. It is 
& the mother—do you not agree with 


me’—who should communicate 
% tothe daughter such intelligence 
g A as this?” 
¢ Mrs. Estvaring had had occasion 


’ before now to refuse, instead of ac- 
3 cept, offers for the hand of .her 
beautiful daughter, and she did the 
“motherly ” with effusion and skill. 
Q “You are perfecty right, my 
~ dear Madam, perfectly right,” re- 
8 plied the banker, earnestly. 
A pause. 

g “Do you contemplate any delay 
in making this communication?” 
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resumed the suitor of Maude, after 
a short silence. 

“Oh! of course not, my dear Mr. 
Fletchingbane,” replied the mo- 
ther, at once. 

“Then you do not know of any 
attachment on the part of Miss 
Estvaring?” demanded the banker, 
turning upon the sofa where he 
was seated and facing the mother 
of the “belle of the season.” 

“None whatever,” sturdily re- 
plied Mrs. Grafton Estvaring, look- 
ing calmly and directly into the 
banker's eye. 

And the mature suitor of the 
“beautiful Maude ” agreed to tem- 
porize and withdrew, satisfied with 
the result which his overtures, thus 
far, had met with. 

(To be continued.) 
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MOLL BRYAN. 


A Boston IpYL oF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY, 


I. 


Se{out RYAN was a miller’s daughter, 

, Who owned a mill that went by 
water; 

Moll Ryan woodmen called a fairy, 

So lithe a figure, heart so merry. 

Her face was like the sunrise carly, 

Her ringlets sunbeams, combed and 
curly; 

And here and there did fancy lead her 

Just asa rhyme doth lead its reader. 

An airy rhythm was her motion, 

Like ripples on a quiet ocean, 

That rive and fall with a drowsy rhyme, 

To the soul beneath them keeping time. 

Nor voice of land, nor voice of Fea, 

Was sweet as hers in its minstrelry, 

Nor voice of wind among the leaves, 

That tremble with sweet semibreves, 

So woodmen said, the miller’s daughter 

Hath sweeter voice than falling water, 

That, like a woodland elfs strange laugh- 
ter, 

Once heard, is heard forever after. 

So turn the rustic figure neatly, 

Never an angel spake so sweetly, 

In the weird old days when leyends show 

They traveled here incognito, 

In the weird old days of wonder when 

They had eome hand in the deeds of men, 

As she who walked in woodland nooks, 

And kenned the talk of running brooks, 

While round her came the winds and 
went, ; 

With silvery waves of laughter bient ; 

And ne’er in cot and ne’er in palace 

Blew brighter beauty through the valleys. 


Tl. 
Fou" “RYAN loved her nearest 
& neighbor, 
A youth with sinews strong by la- 
bor. 


A youth unlettered, simple-hearted, 

As were his ancestry departed, 

Who mingled with the simple knowledge 

One learns 80 little of at college, 

Full many a vague old superstition 

Of wizard ghost and apparition. 

And how all night old Deacon Goodland 

Heard voices crying from the woodland, 

And hurrying thither, acrose the mea- 
dows, 

Found nothing there but empty shadows, 

And heard no voices—not a sound, 

Bave his own fecfupon the ground, 
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And on the leaves that rustled queerly, Knoweth how God in all created, & 
To hix own stealthy footsteps merely. By the true to the beautiful ever mated, % 
How all night long rocked to and fro In all things high, in all things lowly, 33 
A single ship in the bay below, Has written this law man learns 60 slow- d. 
Without a wind, without a tide ly: } 
To stir the veszels by its side, That out of the homely seed of duty 3 
Moved by the spell of ocean demon, Springeth the fullness and bloom of beau- z 
Or soulof some unshriven seaman, ty. : i 
Who wank at sea with oaths and curges, Some words of comfort speake he on 3 


Or, hap, with jesta and ribald verges. 
But better all this superstitiyn 

Than unbelief, the worse condition, 
What is, or is not, can not quite 

Be settled by the naked sight. 

The matter is a tangled skein 

For men not altogether sane, 

Who prate of seens and of unseens, 
As glib as farmers talk of beans ; 


For those in weeds to dwell upon. 

And the heareeman driveth fromthedoor, =; ‘ 

While the quaint old man walks on be- 
fore. S 

And they carry the miller just shaven and 
shorn, 

And fast asleep—will he wake at morn? 


Who babble of truth, and demand that a V. a 
nation, NE Sabbath morn, the Kirk of Zion“ ¥ 
Shall mistake for truth their argumenta- Joined two in one—the bride Moll 8 
tion. Ryan. x & 
Althonyh it be altogether ae vague Forget-me-not did lift their vases yf 
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‘As German tales of the siege of Prague, 
So Lleave the matter where I found it— 
Sages have never yet unwound it— 
Awa Hottentot would leave a lion, 


With workmanship the fairy traces; 
And buttercups in dells and pagees, 
Like drops of sunshine, strewed the 


grasses. 
And back to my ballad of Moll Ryan. Through sunshine and through rainy q 
1m weather, § 
. They plodded on life’s road together ; 
ITE sun doth lift ite broad gold rim, | Lived in that cot, loved one another, 3 
Like a hoop of gold from the water's | And Heping lips called Molly mother ; fs 
brim— Footsteps did round their threshold pat- os 


ter, 
Like raindrops falling on the water, 
Like fairy footsteps on the leaves, 


Like a hoop of gold comes up from 
the ocean. 
The mill-stream moves with enake-like 


motion That tinkle through autumual eves. 
Through where the reed-like, weed-like | They taught them, what they learned by 
osier trial, 


That virtue’s self is self-denial, 

With many a word of simple knowledge, 
One learns but little of at college. 

And all day long, with willing will, 

He wrought and labored at the mill. 
Weaving full many a curious skein 

Of tangled fantasies in his brain: 

How many ground, with niggard soul, 


Builds by its ranks a dense inclosure, 

And priestly cedars, tall and Druid, 

Stand by its water's sleepy fluid. 

The mill-stream moves with no rise and 
fall, 

So lazy it seems not to move at all, 

Like a serpent of sunshine through the 


pasees 3 L 
Where the reeda o'ertop the slender | God's grain, and kept it all for toll ; 
grasses; . With many a useful lesson drawn 
And the grasses and recds are stirred | From the simple things he thought upon. 
withal The little ones grew and throve apace, 


And onc was marked to fill his place, 


By the stealthy music of its crawl; 
And grind, at the ancestral mill, 


And its motion so slow, and its motion 0 


still, Tig neighbor's grain with willing will. 
That you fancy it moves, or it moves not, What matter though they ne’er were fa- 
at will. mous? 


If little heard, the fewer blame us. 

They lived, they diced, as all are fated ; 
Cot, kirk, and mil] are desolated. 

And many a tall and storied palace 
Uprears ite grandeur through the valleys, 
Where once the miller at hie mill 

Ground out hie grists with willing will, 


The sunshine falls like a golden breeze, 

With a western slant athwart the trees; 

But all the ead September noon, 

From rise of sun till rise of moon, 

Not an ear hae heard the mill-wheels stir, 

Not a breeze been stirred by their noisy 
whirr. 

And all night long, two, speaking not 

Keep vigil lone, in the miller’s cot, 

Over the miller, all shaven and shorn, 

‘And fast asleep. Wilkhe wake at morn ¢ 
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WANTED. 


A WHETSTONE for sharpening 

as. 

Aget of teeth for the mouth of a 
river. we 

A lock df hair from the head of 
a bay. 

A bottle of panacea for the heart- 
ache. 

A little perfume from the “ pink 
of propriety.” 

Some words of burning clo- 
quence to light the fire of patriotism. 

A twig from the tree of liberty 
to spur up the Union team. 

A tear from the weeping willow 
and a smile from laughing water. 

A pair of stockings knit from 
“treet yarn.” 

A mirror from 


IV. 


AYETH the morn, its fairy season, 
The mill-wheels sleep—who knows 
the reason ? 
And they toll the bell with notes not hur- 
ried, 

Fourscore before the miller’s buried. 

Up to the house the hearseman rideth ; 

Into the house the hearseman glideth ; 

And the quaint old pricet with whitened 
beard, 

Whose hair is hoar, whose mien is wierd, 

The quaint old priest, whose head is 
hoary, : 

Tells of a miller clothed in glory ; 

How the wine of life, its good, its beauty, 

Is hid in the one plain lesson, duty ; 

‘Tis a homely keed, but whoso knoweth 

From how homely a seed the damask 
plowoth, 

From how homely a seed the buttercup 


Its bugle of sunshine lifteth up : a reflecting mind. 
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THE OVERDONE PAPERS. 


BY OOTTONLY OVERDONE, A PERSON OF 
THE VERY HIGHEST FASHION... 


No. X. 


Cottonly meets the Baron Lafolle. 
SS 


EAR Fousy:—I shall 
never forget the first oc- 
casion of my meeting 
with the Baron Lafolle. 

As he then was he still is, “in my 
mind's eye, Horatio,” or, I should 
say, Folby. 

It has struck me since, with pain- 
ful force—I trust that there is noth- 
ing disagreeable to you, Folby, in a 
little philosophizing—that, though 
I have made a miserable fool of 
myself, I need not have done so 
had I listened to the voice of that 
which the very goose possesses— 
tnetinet. 

Why, when I saw that villainous 
eye—though it was under an eye- 
gilass—and that badly-shaped head 
—that indescribable something 
which told of that past in which 
the “ Baron Lafolle,” as the wretch 
called himself, had been so any- 
thing but respectable, did I not 
pause and reflect ? 

I have little knowledge of phren- 
ology. At school, my phrenologi- 
cal investigations were confined to 
scribbling on the marblb busts that 
were bestowed on the “Young 
.Men’s Select ” by a benevolent pro- 
fessor in that branch in which I 


8 - avow myselfto beso deficient. But 


I do remember saying to myself, 
4 propos to Lafolle, 

“Why does his head bulge out 
so behind his ears, and why, oh, 
why is it so flat on the top?” 


At that particular moment Baron 
Lafolle was grinning—I can’t and 
I won't say smiling—blandly upon 
your now miserable Cottonly. 

“Eef eet ees not daysagreeabel 
to you, sare, we weel haf a leetel 
game of rouge e noir.” 

Folby! listen to what is coming. 
Read the confession of your wretch- 
ed friend. The communication of 
personal experience is more forci- 


ble than a sermon against card- 
playing. 

“Not at all,” said I, blithely ; 
“not at all.” 

Entre nous, Folby, I did not like 
to seem “backward in coming for- 
ward.” I knew that the Baron 
knew that I was a rich young man 
who had married a rich young 
woman, and, besides, I wanted to 
show him that the “ plebian Ameri- 
cans” were not afraid of foreigners 
nor of rouge et noir. 

The baron took off his lorgnon, 
wiped it, and then drew a snuff. 
box from his pocket. On it was 
painted (the surface was ivory set 
in pearls) a miniature of a won- 
derfully handsome young man. 

“Who is that?” said I, in my 
insinuating way—you know my 
way, Folby—and taking up the 
snuff-box. Rather bold, but I did 
the thing gracefully, you see. 

The baron stared. “Tat ees 
mine son,” said he. 

“He is very handsome,” said I. 

The baron glanced at the snuff- 
box, then looked at me. Then he 
half shut his very little and very 
sharp eyes, examining me. 

“ Ee ees like monsieur.” 

“Meaning me?” said I; and I 
suppose I was simple enough to 
color up. I remember that I was 
quite fool enough to be pleased at 
being-compared to the miniature. 

“Vayray mooch,” said the baron, 
with emphasis. 

I have since learned, Folby, the 
miniature having -been seized, 
among other things, at a later day, 
that the picture represents the 
Duke of Richelieu—the “ irresisti- 
ble,” not the cardinal—in bis early 
youth. Yes, Folby ; it was not the 


baron’s son! But this is but one 
of his mildest deceptions. 
We played. I won. I won a 


thousand francs. It was a weak- 
ness of the baron’s to calculate in 
Srancs. : 

I expected that the baron would 
beangry. Between you and I, Fol- 
by, thodgh I understand the thing 
now, I was then greatly surprised 
at my own good luck. How had I 
won a thofftand francs at a game of 
which I knew absolutely nothing ? 
Tcould not account for it. I looked 
at myself in the glass at the apart- 
ment—it was Baron Lafolle’s apart- 
ment in the F—— A—— dAotel, 
where I had dined with him, he 
having given me four invitations 
to do so before I had finally con- 
sented ; not understanding, you see, 
what, aias! I understand now—the 
enyowement of an old gentleman 
like him for a young gentleman 
like me—I looked at myself in the 
glass, and winked at myself, and 
said within me, 


“You're sharper than I thought 
you were,.Cottonly, my lad.” 

But the reflection in the glass, 
although it winked back, did not 
in the least put me up as to how 
the thing had been done. 

The baron paid me the money. 
I was not used to that sort of thing, 
and I said, shyly, with a color of 
countenance which, if it was at all 
consistent with the burning sensa- 
tions with which it was accompa- 
nied, must have been that of 7. cab- 
bage-rose or a red cabbage— 

“There is no manner of haste 
about settling, monsieur le baron.” 

But the Daron, laying his hand 
upon his breast in an impressive 
manner and stroking his dyed 
mustache with the othey, said :. 

“Zee debts of honneur, sare, 
must always be pay at once— 
‘right awayee,’ as you say in 
Amérique. Zay cannot wait.” 

“Sat 1 assure you, monsieur le 
baron——” 

“ Assure me nozing, mine young 
fren, assure me nozing. It will 
please me bettair eef you accep.” 

I accepted. The baron, indeed, 
had waved his by no means hand- 
some hand in the direction of the 
bank-notes in a peremptory manner. 
I noticed the glitter of a diamond 
ring upon his stumpy finger. 

We left the apartment. We 
went to the theater. The baron 
talked about the family to which 
he belonged. The Lafolle family, 
according to him, was about the 
best in France. The Bourbons 
were a mere joke to it. In point 
of fact, ho managed to create tho 
impression that, if things had been 
as they ought to have been, the 
Lafolles would have sat upon the 
throne of France. He proved 
clearly that they had the royal 
blood of Russia in their veins, not 
to mention Italy. I can not say 
that the reasoning of the baron on 
this point seemed to be clear. 
There was, I must say, a vague- 
nessa about the thing; still, it ap- 
peared to afford the baron himself 
great mental satisfaction, and par- 
ticularly when he summed up by 
saying: 

“Vat would monsteur haf? Vat 
can a man of familee do ere? I 
muss play; I muss amuse mine- 
seff.”’ 

“Certainly,” said I; “I don't 
blame you.” 

The baron smiled. 

During the play I had been quite 
near the baron, who had once, 
warned me against a person with 
a “Dad face,” so he said, who had 
taken a seat near us. The baron 
had buttoned up his coat. I was 
surprised at that, for, when he had 
paid me tho thousand francs, he 


had appeared to have but little 
about him. When I reached home, 
however, and looked for my pocket- 
book, I found, to my great sur- 
prise, that it was gone. I men- 
tioned this to the baron, the next 
day. 

“Mine deer young fren,” said 
he, “I haf warn (warned) you. 
Zee man vat vas nex to you vas a 
peekpocket.” 

“It’s my owm fault,” said I. “I 
ought to have followed your exam- 
ple and buttoned my coat.” 

It was a day or two after that 
the baron suggested to me the pro- 
priety of giving him an oppoftunity 
to have his revenge—‘‘sa revanche,” 
as French card-players call it. I 
assented ; though, when I reflected 
that the thousand francs, having 
been stolen, had not done mea 
particle of good, I felt less like it 
than the baron may have supposed. 

We played. The baron won. It 
was odd that at the samo game, 
rouge et noir, 1 should lose precisely 
what I had won the first time 1 had 
played with the honorable baron, 
which is to say, one thousand 
Sranes. 

I found I had not so much about 
me. I requested the baron to ac- 
company me to the bank. 

“A chéque will ansare,” said he ; 
“T veel cash eet to-morrow.” 

I gave him a check. 

“Cash it today,” said I; “ it is 
not yet three o'clock.” 

But the baron declared that he 
was in no harry, and | withdrew, 
not, I admit, in as good spirits as 
on the previous occasion. 

Several days after I met the 
baron. I had found, in the mcan 
time, that he had not presented the 
check for payment. “So gentle- 
manly!” I said to myself. “The 
baron is a gentleman, though he 
does gamble.” And I added, O 
my Folby, what £ will never add 
again—that, after all, “ gambling 
was a gentlemanly weakness.” 

I asked the baron why he had 
neglected to present the check. He 
had not thought of it, he said; the 
sum “vas so small.” I took back 
my check and gave him another. 

“ Eet does not eenconveenience 
monsteur, I trust?” said the baron. 

“Oh, no,” said I, like a fool, “ not 
at all. J have thousands at that 
bank.” . 

Such was my boast; but on the 
morrow the baron Lafolle had pre- 
sented a forged note and drawn out 
my thousands, leaving your friend, 
my Folby, without a penny in that 
bank, at all events. Fortunately, 
I am, as you know, one of the rich- 
est young men in New York, quito 
apart, too, from my wife's fortune. 
Still, it was not with pleasure or 
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indifference that I learned the forg- 
ery, of which I was far from sus- 
pecting the baron. When I did, I 
took active measures. These meas- 
ures brought about a discovery 
which I do not hesitate to commu- 
nicate to you, my Folby, certain as 
Iam that it will go no further. 

It was when that valise was 
opened which turned out to be all 
the personal property of the excel- 
lent gentleman whose family had 
been, if you believe him, in a man- 
ner wronged by not being allowed 
to occupy the throne of France, 
that I discovered, side by side with 
the nfiniature of the Duke of Rich- 
lieu, whom the baron had thought 
me so surprisingly like—what 
think you? 


ing this letter over my shoulder, 
says that I have “ placed the bug- 
gee before the trotter,” which is 
the refined manner of saying “ cart 
before the horse.” He says that 
the baron’s head did not bulge out 
behind and was not flat on the top 
because he murdered his guest, but 
he murdered his guest because his 
head bulged out behind and was 
flat upon the top. 

Boadicea Berenice screamed when 
she heard of this little romantic in- 
cident in the life of her Cottonly, 
and has since entertained herself 
by discovering the most sinister 
expression in every fercigner who 
is introduced to our notice. 

It ig in vain that I say that all 
are. not Lafolles ; Boadicea declares 
that their heads ai bulge out be- 
hind and are ad flat on the top. 

Your devoted 


CorronLy OVERQONE. 


——— oe - 


LAURELS, 


BY NATHAN UPHAM. 


HO victor proves on doubtful fleld, 
Where nations throw th’ uncer- 
tain dice, 
Is hailed a hero, and we yield 
Our highest gifts a willing price; 
And millions shout, rejoicing now, 
‘* Wreathe the laurel for his brow!”’ 


5 \ 2 
DISCOVERY OF THE POCKET-BOOK. 
My pocket-book ; the one in which, 
on the evening when I had played 
with the baron, accompanied him 
to the theater, and sat beside him, 
I had placed the thousand francs! 
It will not surprise you to learn, 
my dear Folby, that others besides 
myself have been ficeced by the 
baron. Frigid has suffered ; so has 
Rushington Rapid. They sympa 
thize with me. They show a great 


HEN in the strife the ballot’s fall 
Has noiseless told the choven 
one, j 
How quick we hear the people's 


call, 
With joy proclaim the contest done ! 
And friend or foeman humbly bow 
Before his proud and laureled brow. 


ND he who, in the bustling mart 
Of busy Commerce, gains the 
prize, 
May close to charity his heart, 
And bid the marble palace rise ; 
Yet laurels, gemmed with diamonds now, 
Shine glittering on his lordly brow. 


We have endeavored to track 
the baron. This is all we have 
been able to discover : 

Antonio Dufour, formerly a hotel- 
keeper in an obscure village near 
Paris, murdered one of his guests. 
Taking with him the contents of 
that guest’s trunks, in jewelry and 
bank-notes, the deserving Antonio 
passed to other countries. His sig- 
nalement — signalement, my dear 
Folby, as you are doubtless aware, 
means the description of his exter- 
nal appearance and general whole 
—corresponds to that of the Baron 
Lafolle. 

Murdered his guest! Think of 
that, my Folby! Think of havi 
played rouge et noir with a mur. 
derer ! 

Therefore it is that his head 
bulged out behind! Therefore it 
is that it was flat upon the top! 

Rushington Rapid, who is read- 


UT one in humble walk is true 
To duty, lives for others’ weal, 
And grants to each the mecd that’s 
due, 
Nor will to Fame or Mammon Rel: 
Where are the laurels for his brow? 
Ab! still they’re growing on the bough. 


——0-90——— 


The School that Always Keeps. 


BY ADAM BELL. 


IFE has been aptly com- 
pared to aschool wherein 
are we scholars. How 
true it is, and what care- 
less, disobedicnt pupils we are! 
How listlessly we read the volumes 
of nature and science, which God,the 


great Task-master, sets before us ! 
What blundering recitations do we 
make every day, calling falsehood 
truth, and evil good. Even as the 
school-boy puts off till to-morrow 
that which duty asks of him to-day, 
so do we, O friends, procrastinate, 
and trifle and sin, it may be, till the 
day is far spent, and the night 
draweth near, “in which no man 
can work.” Is there no danger 
that hereafter there shall be found 
against our names a long black 
mark % 

In this school there are many 
teachers. 

Sorrow is one. She is very sad 
to look upon, for her garments are 
black, and her eyes aro dim with 
tears. We weep when she takes 
our hand. We cry in anguish. 
Not us, not our beloved! Oh, be 
merciful! But her leaden wand 
strikes and spares not. Yet even 
while we are writhing under the 
blow, if haply we may look up, we 
shall see the smiling of a heavenly 
face, hear the rustling of angels’ 
wings.: 

Ridicule isa bitter mistress. She 
jeers at our best efforts, she makes 
light of our sufferings, and tells 
us how far short we fall of that ac- 
complished by our neighbors. She 
points a scornful hand at our poor 
weak attempts, and we fall to the 
dust unable to bear tho withering 
glance of her cyes. Yet it may be 
that in the whole long train, no 
better teacher has come to us. For 
when the iron has entered into our 
lives, we rise up, gird ourselves 
anew, set our faces to the blast, and 
march on more upright than be- 
fore. 

Trial is but a dreary task-master. 
[is eyes chill us and his voice is 
very stern. He takes from us the 
roses and the violets that we love 


.80 well, and gives us but the thorns 


as our inheritance. He shows us a 
hard, stony road, and bids us enter 
thereon, nor even cast a glance at 
the path through the daisied mea- 
dows, leading by glad-voited rivu- 
lets, through woods melodious with 
the rarest bird-songs. Yet at even- 
tide there ghall be ligM. For, lo! 
at the end of the road is the gate 
leading into the beautiful city. 
After the race comes the crown. 
What matter, then, if the lessons 
be long, and hard to learn, know- 
ing that, some day, their meaning 
shall be plain? What matter if 
the teachers be stern and forbid. 
ding, if hereafter we shall have 
known them to be blessed angels? 
What matter if our efforts here be 
deemed insignificant, misconstrued 
by our follow-men, if hereafter the 
gracious Lord shall say, “Well 
done, good and faithful servant! ” 


BACHELOR MONTAGUE 
TRIES TO FLY FROM FASHION. 


““T’vg found it, my friend, I’ve found ft,"* 
he cried, 

“The place where no followers of fash- 
ion abide ; 

A primitive cot in a nice, quiet spot, 

Where the weather is neither too cold nor 
too hot.” 


So bachelor Montague started that day, 

To get rid of the sights that he saw on 
Broadway— 

The eddies and whirls of matrons and 
girls 

Wearing velvets and satins and diamonds 
and pearls, 


Quite tired with his journey, he went to 
his room, 

A cold, cheerless chamber, enshrouded in 
gloom ; 

Bare pillows, alas! no carpet, no glass, 

And then, as a cap-all, no Manhattan gas 


At dinner, no needfal appointments, no 
style, 

No elegant ladies the time to beguile— 

“No com/orts,”’ said Montague, quite ina 
passion ; 

Said the hostess, ‘Why, comfort's but 
one name for Fashion.” 


The ladies were dressed like mere over- 
grown girls, 

With hair 2 Z natural, straight or in 
curls ; 

And one gave a lecture on Folly's strange 
dashes, 

And hinted at neckties and horrid mus- 


Onr hero he stood it as long as he could, 

Thee primitive females, this cot in the 
00d; 

But ‘‘fon’s display, £0 brilliant and gay, 

He hcia in the highest esteem from that 
day. 
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SUMMER-TIME, 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 
5 T was Linda’s fault entire- 
\) ly that we didn’t go to 
\ 4 the picnic that afternoon. 
ye The day was just the style 

to suit us; if we had had the order- 

ing of it, it could not have been im- 

proved ; clear, cloudless, balmy,and 

sweet. 

It was June ; and a description of 
a June day can not be perfect as 
the day itself, without the aid of 
that womanly adjective, sweet. 

It was perfectly sweet. 

Then why didn’t we take advan- 
tage of it? 

We, city girls, to whom a, picnic 
was a novelty and a delight, and 
for whom the affair had been speci- 
ally arranged, we remained at 
home. 

" Linda, one of the unlucky ones, 
had to sprain her ankle the evening 
before, and I was obliged to stay 
in-doors to keep her company. I 
say obliged, although it was volun- 
tary on my part; but Mrs. Wright, 
our landlady, was expecting friends 
from New York, and was particu- 
larly busy, so that I felt it to be my 
duty to look after Linda’s comfort. 
The sprain, though not a severe one, 
was especially trying ta bear, be- 
ing the direct cause of @ serious 
disappointment. However, I en- 
joyed savagely sitting by the wjn- 
dow and watching the procession 
roll by in light-wagons—girls, boys, 
and baskets, piled in indiscrimin- 
ately. 

Of course Linda’s misfortune had 
gone the rounds; and with many 
it seemed hardly a sufficient excuse 
for keeping me at home. But I 
never could go against conscicnée. 

Leaning out the front window, 
waving a white signal to the last 
of the retreatiug party, I espied a 
couple of young men coming up 
the road toward thg house. One 
was tall and imposing in appear- 
ance, the other undersize, and with 
a limp in his gait. 

“ Linda!” I exclaimed, glad at 
the prospect of a little excitement ; 
“T shouldn’t wonder if these were 
the expected guests.” 

“Who? where?” inquired poor 
Linda, from the lounge. 

“Such a splendid fellow! Such 
hair! Such an elegant mustache! 
He looka a very Prince Imperial.” 

“He nfy be the Emperor of 
Bagdad, for all I know to the con- 
trary ; and I think it’s real unkind 

“in you, Bertha, to go off into such 

ecstasies. It makes this pain just 

the more excruciating when I’m 
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almost dying to get to the window. 
Do come away.” 

“Now, Linda, don’t feel jealous. 
He isn’t your style at all. I see 
now his hair is light, and his mus- 
tache a mixture of cinnamon and 
ginger.” 

“* Horrid!” 

“1 knew you wouldn’t like him. 
I’ve no doubt he squints. Dear 
me! what a blessing it is to have 
window-blinds. One can sce and 
not be seen. Here they are at the 
door. ‘Distance lends enchant- 
ment,’ surely, for they are both 
positively homely! I think I'll ex- 
cuse myself from dinner to-day.” 

“You'll do no such thing, if you 
have any regard for Mrs. Wright's 
feelings.” . 

“TI don't think I feel very well. 
Any way I could easily find an ex- 
cuse.” 

“ Now do be a good girl for this 
once. If you are dignified and put 
on airs, you know Mrs. Wright has 
it in her power to make the rest of 
our stay very unpleasant.” 

“Well, to please you then. I al- 
ways fancied buing a martyr. Did 
you finish ‘ Lucille?’” 

“No; do read a little init. I 
think it exquisite, and as interest- 
ing as any novel I ever read, with 
the additional charm of imusical 
rhythm.” 

“Tf the music of my voice should 
act as a soporific, don't be alarmed 
if you wake up and find me among 
the missing.” 

How little we know what fate 
has in store for us. Thig morning 
I felt no more interested in Messrs. 
King and Coleman than if they had 
never existed, and frowned at the 
mishap that had kept mea prisoner 
as well as Linda. Where has the 
day slipped to? 

It is almost dusk, and yet it 
seems scarce an hour since that I left 
Linda asleep on the lounge, and 
came down todinner. Afterdinner, 
we of course adjourned to the ver- 
anda, and I somehow or other for- 
got there was any Linda to be 
looked after, or that our trio might 
be a quartette. 

But Mrs. Wright understands 
nursing much better than I do, and 
I don’t believe the patient has suf- 
fered any by my neglect. 

I don’t want to talk to Linda and 
make her uncomfortable, but I do 
wish somebody would tel} me which 
of these two fellows I like the best. 
The one is “every inch a king;” 
such a splendid form and majestic 
proportions; and then he ought 
to fix my fancy, because he first 
caught my vision coming up the 
road. ‘ 

But the other has such magnifi- 
cent eyes, and they secm to look 
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right.through you ;.and his mouth 
brims over with sweetness. 

If it wasn’t for that unfortunate 
limp, I might exclaim, “Lo! the 
conqucring hero comes! ”’—for here 
he is at our door this very minute. 

Linda is blushing scarlet, al- 
though I prepared her for this visit. 
They were 80 anxious to express 
their sympathy for Miss Morrison, 
and so delighted to think they had 
planned their visit thus opportune- 
ly. 

Swect innocence! as though I 
didn’t know Mrs. Wright invited 
her nephew to come, on purpose to 
mect us. 

Mr. King and Miss Bertha could 
roam the woods and fields at will, 
while Mr. Coleman beguiled the 
weary hours in-doors with Miss 
Linda, I can’t say I liked the ar- 
rangement altogether ; leastways, 
I should have preferred having 
some voice in the matter. Still, 
anything isa diversion in the coun- 
try, and I could not reasonably find 
any fault with my escort. 

We talked botany—and monoto- 
ny, sometimes—in the woods, dur- 
ing the day ; astrology and mythol- 
ogy under the stars at nightfall. 1 
endeavored to study this very inter- 
esting “ Book of Kings ” for Linda's 
benefit ; for, although the force of 
circumstances had made him my 
cavalier for the present, I had an 
inward presentiment that he was 
not my fate. 

I sincerely hoped that Linda was 
improving the opportunity with 
Mr. Coleman, and would be able to 
give me the result of her investiga- 
tions. She is an excellent judge of 
character, and I would trust her to 
make a suitable selection fora com- 
panion. I shall use my influence 
with her in regard to Mr. King. 
He is splendid, and she can not fail 
to enjoy his society. I should have 
lost my heart to him, I am afraid, 
if it hadn’t been for Mr. Coleman® 
who wins upon me every day, more 
especially since I learned that he 
was suffering from rheumatism— 
and it wasn't chronic. 

A letter from home makes it ne- 
cessary for us to return. I never 
thought I should go regret leaving 
this place. 

We have visited Newport, Sara- 
toga, and the White Mountains, 
and only came to this quiet, out-of- 
the-way place because father talked 
of retrenching. ; 

It sounds like something terrible, 
and it meant for us no new dresses, 
no extra finery, no lavish outlay— 
no anything but peace and quict- 
ness. 

But we both found what we 
never expected, and what Newport 
and Saratoga might never have 
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furnished—two hearts beating re- 
sponsively to our own, and pledged 
to love faithfully and foreyer. 

Tean recommend Mrs. Wright's 
as a most desirable resting-place 
for the summer season. Linda and 
Tare pictures of health and happi- 
ness; but I am afraid to say it is 
altogether the effect of the climate 
or of good living. 

Love isa great beautifier, and I 
never did agree with that foolish 
fellow who sang, 

* Fall not In love, dear girls, beware t 

Ob! never fall in love.” . 
According to my opinion, it is the 
very best that you can do, provided 
it turns out as satisfactory for you 
as for Linda and myself. Linda 


avers that Reginald King is a sove- 


reign of whom any heart might be 
proud, which I consider a strong 
evidence of my prophetic powers. 


oo—___ 


MAUDE AND MARY. 


If! Mande she is rich, and Maude is 
A fair ; 
She has dresses of silk, and gems 
for her hair, 
That sparkle like drops of the sea. 
Her father isowner of broad, fair lands, 


And Maude she sitteth with folded bands, 
Gazing on meadow and lea. 


@ now she rides in a coach 80 ggy, 
While servants listen to what she 
may eay, i 
And bow at her slightest call, 
She feasteth from plates of china old, 
And drinks from a goblet lined with gold, 
In her father's stately hall. 


come, 
And the chambers fill with a dreary 
gloom, 
And the lights die out of the west, 
She turns from the mirror that flashes 
near, 
While all unbidden there falle a tear, 
With a feeling of vague unrest. . 


an often, I ween, when the shadows 
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A Mary has naught but a cottage 
g small; 
But lilacs are blooming over the 
wall, 
And roses are climbing the door. 
From morn when wakened by lusty crow 
Of the cock, till eve when the sunbeams 


G9, 
And shadows glide over the moor, 


S she ever at worl, this Mary of mine, 
And che little heeds that a light di- 
vine 
Is hovering over her hair; 
Ia crowning her treeses of sunny gold, 
Like that which we read—the halo old, 
With all its effulgence rare. . 


ITE long years go, and come and £0, 
The summer's bloom and the win- 
ter’s enow, 
And labor js still her ehare, 
But which would you chooso—this Mary 
of mine, 
With health, and the light in her eyes di- 
vine, 
Or Maude with the gems in her bair? 


+ 
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MRS. PENNYWEATHER'’S 
THA-PARTY, 
AND WHAT CAME OF IT, 


Se 
ig 
Ip RR RS. PENNYWEATHER’s 


Rev house was in a state of 
excitement. To look in, 
you would think that it 
had never before been cleaned ; 
whereas it was known to the whole 
village of Argus, that Mrs. Pen- 
nyweather cleaned house regular- 
ly every six weeks. Some days pre- 
viously, Mrs. Penny weather, accom- 
panied by her eldest daughter, Miss 
Sarah, had been seen going in and 
out of various houses in the village, 


and those families who received a 
visit were invited to a tea-party the 
ensuing week. This tea-party set 
all the busy tongues in the village 
in motion. Those who were going 
were called upon by those who were 
not ; and Mrs. Pennyweather, her 
husband, house, children, servant, 
and even her table-linen and china, 
were discussed over and over again. 
Now Mrs. Pennyweather had not 
lived twenty-five years in the vil- 
lage of Argus without knowing 
the peculiarities of its inhabitants, 
so she caused her house to be over- 
hauled from garret to cellar, lest a 
cobweb might possibly be discov- 
ered in some part of it. It was one 
lady’s hobby always to arrive in at 
the kitchen door, the better to ob- 
serve the state of that room, and the 
appearance of its contents. To be 
ready for her eyes, all the tins had 
to be scpured, the stove blacked, the 
walls and floor scrubbed, the pan- 
tries cleaned out. Another lady was 
fond of looking at the different 
views from the windows up-stairs, 
and usually managed to inspect 
every room in the house, the clothes- 
press not excepted. 

These tea-parties were given gen- 
erally throughout the place, and the 
ladies were expected to arrive early, 
and bring their sewing along; not 
fancy-work, but something design- 
ed for the poor of the village. They 
had formed a regular society, and 
each member contributed a small 
sum monthly for the purchase of 
materials ; thus a great dealof good 
was accomplished. The poor were 
benefited by the clothes thgy re- 
ceived, and the ladies improved 
their knowledge of each other's af. 
fairs. 

The morning of the day dawned 
bright andcool. Mrs. Pennyweath- 
erand her household were up at 
daybreak, for, as she was in the 
habit of remarking, “A great many 
things must be left till the last.” 
The “ things left till the last” were 
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‘being completed as fast as possible. 
At twelve o’clock,the general dinner 
hour in Argus, Mrs. Pennyweather 
was mounted on a high step-ladder, 
putting a finishing polish on the 
front windows. Her daughter 
Sarah was inspecting the baking 
of buscuits and other eatables in 
the kitchen, and another daughter 
was in the pantry distributing large 
slices of bread among the children. 
They had rushed home as usual 
from school in a condition of raven- 
ous hunger ; but, in viewof the mo- 
mentous tea-party, they found no 
hot dinner awaiting them, but had 
to be satisfied with bread, butter, 
and apples. Having filled their 
pockets, they ran shouting toward 
the gate, scarcely hearing their 
sister's strict injunction to be home 
punctually to supper at five o’clock, 
under pain of going hungry to 
bed. That duty having been ful- 
filled, Hannah Pennyweather re- 
turned to her occupation of dusting 
the parlor. : 

“Sarah,” screamed her mother 
from her station on the ladder, 
“pour that custard into the cups, 
and take the cranberries off the 
fire.” 

“Yes, ma,” answered Sarah. 

“ How do the biscuits look ?”’ was 
the next question. 

“ Oh, just as light as feathers,” 
called out Sarah. 

“Hannah,” said her mother, 
“when you get through dusting, 
goand fix yourself. The Hills will 
be here at two o'clock; they're 
coming in the stage.” 

“Here comes Eddy Hale,” said 
Hannah, running to the door to ad- 
mit a pretty child of ten years car- 
rying a large basket. 

“Hallo! Eddy!” cried out Mrs. 
Pennyweather; “are your folks 
a-coming ?’ 

Eddy lifted his eyes toward the 

ladder. 
° © Ma is sick to-day,” he replied, 
“and Carrie says that she can not 
come unless Aunt Jenny has time 
to stay with us.” 

“Oh, now,” ejaculated Hannah, 
“that’s too bad; tell her she must 
come, no matter how late ib may 
be. We depend on her for the 
music. Don’t let her stay home, 
Eddy ; coax her to come.” 

“TI shall tell her,” said Eddy. 
“She fixed her dress up all right 
yesterday, and I know she wants 
to come.” 

While thgy talked, Hannah un- 
packed the basket of its contents 
—rnapkins, and silver spoons and 
forks. Then she gave the child 
some cakes and apples from a 
closet near by and sent him away 
with a message for his Aunt Jenny. 

“That’s just the way all the 


time,” said Hannah in a vexed tone 
of voice. “ Mrs. Hale isalways sure 
to be sick when we want Carrie. 
I do believe that she takes ill on 
purpose.” 

“ Nonsense,”’ called out Sarah. 
“She is always ailing. Only Carrie 
and Eddy are so good and kind, 
she never could keepeup as she 
does.” 

At this moment a long sigh of 
relief escaped from Mrs. Penny- 
weather, and she slowly descended 
the ladder. 

“Dear me, girls, I am so glad 
that job is done; it is dreadful tire- 
some on me.” 

“Better go up and dress now, 
ma,” said Sarah. “ Liza and I can 
finish up down here, and you can 
rest, you know, after you are dress- 
ed.”’ 

Mrs. Pennyweather was just put- 
ting the last pin in her collar, when 
the flapping of the gate heralded 
the approach of visitor number one. 
This was Mrs. Berry, a village ora- 
cle on matters connected with eti- 
quette and morals. She wasavery 
tall, thin, long-faced old lady. She 
wore glasses, and a dark wig which 


.|8he never managed to put on 


straight, owing no doubt tothe large 
amount of business she had to at- 
tend to, being manager of the socie- 
ty for the relief of colored people in 
the village, visiting member of the 
committee on Sunday-schools, sec- 
cretary of the society for giving 
sewing to poor, industrious whites, 
and general censor of all lazy house- 
keepers and children who would 
be childish. The mere sight of her 
coming in at the gate was enough 
to strike terror to all hearts in the. 
house. Nothing escaped her eyes 


.and her tongue. 


- The door was opened by “ Liza,” 
Mrs. Pennyweather’s maid-of-all- 
work. Mrs. Berry had time to 
take a good survey of the room be- 
fore the arrival down-stairs of its 
Owner, who was already tired, 
owing to her morning exertions. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Berry, pro- 
ceeding to fold up her shawl and 
vail, “how do you all get along 
here? Here Iam, you see, first one 
on the ground, asI always tell ’em. 

If Iam old I am not lazy ; now I’ve 
brought a lot of things that ought 
to be made up for that unfortunate 
widow down by the mill. The 
children are all sick with fever, 
and her hands are fulP, so I went 
down yesterday and took the stuff 
with me, and I told her I’d make 
the young people work to day, in- 
stead of sitting idle.” 

Having stopped to take breath, 

Mrs. Pennyweather asked, 

“ Have you seen Mrs. Hale lately? 

Eddy was up to-day and said his 

e 


mother was sick, and he thought 
Carrie would not get up here.” 

“Well,” was the reply, “as I al- 
ways say, if I’m old I’m not lazy. 
Now, Mrs. Hale’s no more sick than 
I am; it's just airs. She has too 
much money and too little to do. 
What does a woman want with two 
servants? Why, it’s just waste. 
There’s Carrie, she musn’t do this, 
and she can’t dothat. They’ve just 
ruined that girl, with their piano, 
and French, and dancing.” 

“ She is right handsome, though,” 
said Mrs. Pennyweather, in a tone 
of apology. 

“Well, so much the more reason 
for keeping her down to housework. 
Her beauty is enough to turn her 
head without filling it full of ro 
mance and music.” 

“ Perhaps we should do the same 
ourselves, if we had the pretty 
daughter and the money; but my 
girls are very well as they are, and 
we never had the money to give 
them accomplishments.” Here Mrs. 
Pennyweather sighed heavily, as if 
she wished it were possible. Mrs. 
Berry shook her head. 

“ A little music’s very good in 
its way—hymn tunes and church 
music ; but these everlasting things 
with them queer names are all 
stuff. They make me quite deaf, and 
I wonder the piano don’t give out 
some night, such jingling and rat- 
tling; why, when I came past 
there last night from prayer-meet- 
ing, she was at it as hard as she 
coyld play, and Master Eddy was 
up on the table beating a drum; 
such a noise, anyone that didn't 
know would think there was some- 
thing wrong about the house.” 

Sarah Pennyweather had entered 
the room and was standing by the ta- 
ble fixing some work. “ You know, 
she remarked, “that Mr. Hale 
is ‘rich, and there are only the two 
children; and then Carrie is s0 
talented, it would be a shame to 
keep her back, and I am eure there 
isn’t & more warm-hearted, good- 
natured girl in the village. I wish 
there were more like her.” 

“Pianos are getting so very com- 
mon now,” said Mrs. Pennyweather, 
“ there’s one in every house nearly. 
Ours used to be quite a curiosity ; 
now the girls think it’s old-fashion- 
ed, andI can’t get them to practice 
on it.” 

“Well, I declare,” ejaculated 
Mrs. Berry, who was sitting in the 
window, the better to observe the 
fresh arrivals, “if here isn’t Mrs. 
Peck in that old black silk of hers. 
I don’t see how she keeps it 80 long. 
It. was new at my poor Jessie’s 
funeral.” 

Mrs. Berry had buried her last 
child some nine years before, and 
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lived alone, in a part of her house. 
The rest of it was let to a very pious 
family, named Wall. This family, 
which consisted of Mr. Wall, his 
wife and one daughter, Miss 
Lena, had newly come in the vil- 
lage. They lived very close, went 
to church and prayer-meeting reg- 
ularly, but returned no visits made 
them. Nobody knew or could find 
out what they lived on, or where 
they came from; they were dis 
tant intheir manners, and repelled 
all curiosity. Mrs. Pennyweather 
was simply curious about them. 
Mrs.Berry was growing thinner and 
thinner on their account. Though a 
perfect Talleyrand in petticoats, 
hitherto her arts and diplomacy 
were totally unavailable. They were 
not to be thrown off their guard. 
She had even tried being confiden- 
tial ; no confidence was returned. 
They listened politely, but that was 
all. Mrs. Pennyweather had sent 
an invitation through Mrs. Berry, 
and they had accepted it. Mrs. 
Berry had communicated the fact 
to the village. It was the first in- 
vitation they had accepted, and 
every body was wondering how they 
would look, how they would dress, 
speak, act, sew, and cat. 

The rooms were pretty full at 
Mrs. Pennyweather’s ; every table 
was covered with work. Mrs. Berry 
was in her clement, cutting out and 
directing. Needles and tongues 
were busy, it would be impossible to 
say which was most so, when Mrs. 
Berry suddenly dropped her scissors, 
aud exclaimed 

“There's the Walls.” There 
was a general standing up, and 
peering through the windows. 
Needles were lost forever, and 
spools rolled away into inaccessible 
places, under heavy pieces of furni- 
ture. The arrival of the “Walls” 
cost the society about two dollars. 
Happily for themselves, the Walls 
were ignorant of the state of excite. 
ment they had caused, and followed 
Hannah Pennyweather up-stairs to 
the best room, where they laid off 
their shawls and bonnets—not with- 
out stopping to admire the white 
spread, which was Mrs. Penny- 
weather’s especial pride. Their 
entrance into the parlor, strange to 
say, was unmarked by anything 
uncommon. People bowed and 
nodded to them, and looked back at 
their work just as quietly as if they 
had been meeting them at sewing 
circles every week for the last cen- 
tury. 

Room was made for then They 
then took out their thimbles and 
sewed very quietly. Mrs. Wall was 
richly dressed in plain silk, with 


daughter was like her, and with all 
her coolness and reticence seemed 
very conscious of her beauty and 
position. She had the manner and 
appearance of a person who had 
been suddenly frozen and struck 
out from her proper sphere. Haw- 
teur and quict seemed unnatural to 
her. Even the ‘dark, plain dress 
was out of place. She might have 
beenseighteen from her face, and 
fifty from her manner. Like the 
“ White Elephant,” having succeed- 
ed in bringing them to the house, 
Lneither Mrs. Pennyweather nor her 
daughter knew what to do with 
them. : 

Several brilliant remarks were 
made, such as, “ We have had a 
real pleasant day,” “ I wonder will it 
rain to-morrow?” To the first ob- 
servation, Mrs. Wall bowed assent ; 
to the second, she replied that she 
hoped not, as Mr. Wall intended 
starting for New York in the morn- 
ing. Here Mrs. Berry took up the 
conversation, and hoped he would 
get there safe, succeed in whatever 
he was going about, and get 
back safe. The remarks hadn't 
the desired effect. Mrs. Wall was 
not to be drawn out, so the conver- 
sation returned to its old basis, 
among the ladies in the other parts 
of the room. A great deal of scan- 
dal was sent round, there was a 
large amount of ejaculatory ohs 
and ahs, much solemn head-shak- 
ing, and considerable giggling and 
fun among the younger members of 
the society, who did more talking 
than sewing, and more laughing 
than either. The Walls plied their 
needles, making rapid progress on 
the work before them. The sun set, 
it grew dark in the room, and at last 
Mrs. Pennyweather, assisted by 
her daughters and some intimate 
friends, lit the lamps and left the 
room to prepare supper. The ladies 
now drew nearer the table and 
sewed on more vigorously than 
ever, the young people folded up 
their work, and sat together in the 
corners of the rooms. In the midst 
of the buzz and hum, Carrie Hale 


opened the door and walked in. 
“Tm sorry I’m so late, girls, but 
I could not come sooner,” she called 
out in a bright tone of voice. 
“Never mind, better late than 
never,” and “Oh, Carrie, we're so 
glad to sve you,” were the answers 
from various corners, and the girls 
surrounded her, and began all at 
once to tell her everything that had 
taken place that afternoon. At last 
Carrico Hale caught sight of Mrs. 
Wall and her daughter, sitting 
apart from the others, She went 
to them and shook hands warmly ; 
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so glad to see you here,” she went 
on; “ please put away your work 
and let us talk ; the gentlemen will 
soon come now, and I do hope you 
will enjoy our sewing party.” 

Mrs. Wall said she felt very much 
pleased indeed with what was go- 
ing on, and Carrie entered into some 
explanations of what the society had 
already accomplished, and what it 
hoped to do. To the surprise of all 
in the room, Miss Wall and Carrie 
became very friendly and warm. 
Carrie had a touch of sunshine in 
her disposition, and a happy knack 
of drawing out the best side of all 
she came in contact with. Miss 
Wall smiled and even laughed. The 
gentlemen began to arrive in twos 
and threes, and scattered about the 
room. Sewing ceased; conversa- 
tion gained an ascendancy; tea 
was announced, and the company 
filed into the dining-room. Each 
gentleman picked out his favorite 
among the young girls to escort 
into tea. Carrie introduced the 
bean of the village to Miss Wall, 
and ran off to assist Mrs. Penny- 
weather, who, with a very red face, 
was pouring out coffee at the foot 
of the tab!-. Everything was 
cooked to a bubble. Everybody 
was enjoying the edibles, laughter 
and noise were the order of the day. 
Nobody heard the knocker, or the 
door opening ; everybody started 
with surprise, when a cheery voice 
called out,— ; 

“Hallo, Aunty, here I am ; let me 
present Mr. Russel.” In the door- 
way stood two young gentlemen 
dressed according to the latest fash- 
ion plates. The foremost, the owner 
of tho voice, was Jack Penny- 
weather, well known to the whole 
community. He was a handsome, 
thoughtless, generous young fel- 
low, with a great talent for making 
money, and an equally great one 
for spending .it. He was never 
known to have a cent in his pocket, 
and he was never known to be 
without every luxury in the shape 
of clothes, and the little elegancies 
of life. If Jack Pennyweather 
wanted to smoke, none but the best 
cigars would suit him; his meer- 
schaum was a spectacle for beauty. 
His slippers, his dressing-gown, his 
cigar-holder, his perfumes, in fact 
all his belongings were the won- 
ders of the village, when now and 
then he ran up, as he expressed it, 
to spend a week with hisaunt. He 
generally arrived, as on the present 
occasion, when least expected, and 
always threw his aunt and cousins 
into a state of terror lest everything 
should not be in order for him. In 
their eyes he was a model of what 
a young man should be. To tell 
the truth, he had no vices ; but his 


virtues were equally undecided. 
With all the capabilities for being 
of some use to his fellow-beings, 
he somehow managed to be of lit- 
tle value to anyone but himeelf. 
Having introduced his friend Rus- 
sell to several of the leading people 
in the room, he applied himself to 
entertaining 8 group of young girls 
waiting en them, and gaining their 
admiration by his politeness and 
witty conversation. 

Carrie Hale had been in the act 
of handing some biscuits to Miss 
Wall, just as the two gentlemen 
arrived. Miss Wall turned sud- 
denly pale, and would have drop- 
ped her plate but for Carrie's quick- 
ness. It happened that Carrie left 
the room with her, and taking her 
into the parlor, opened the window 
and brought her some water. 

“Do you feel better?’ she askea. 

“Yes, but please call mother, 
quickly.” Miss Wall leaned back 
in her chair, and Carrie hastily 
called Mrs. Wall out of the dining- 
room. Mrs. Wall seemed little less 
agitated than her daughter, and 
coming into the room after Carrie, 
said quickly, and in a sharp tone, 
“Lena, we must go home ; we were 
wrong to come here.” 

“Oh,” said Carrie, “1 am so sorry. 
Don’t you think you will get over 
it soon ? It must have been the heat 
of the room; please try and stay 
with us.” 

“We must go home,” Mrs, Wall 
said, decidedly ; “ stay here Lena, 
and I will get our things.” 

Mrs. Wall went up-stairs; her 
daughter apologized to Carrie, but 
said that she was accustomed to 
fainting-fits, and hoped soon to be 
stronger. Leaving their excuses 
for Mrs. Pennyweather, the two 
ladies left the house. Carrie 
watched them down the road, each 
seeming to support the other, as 
arm-in-arm they went slowly along. 

Coming back into the hall, Carrie 
turned into the empty parlor, and 
busied herself picking up loose bits 
of work, spools of thread, needles 
and stray thimbles. Very pretty 
she looked, in a simple white mus- 
lin, and her hair in long ringlets, 
tied back with lilac ribbons. She 
was very fair, with dark gray oyes, 
and long black eyelashes shading 
them—quite a strange kind of 
beauty, as her hair was of a light 
shade. Perhaps her great beauty 
lay in the coloring, in the deep, 
soft eyes, the bright complexion, 
the scarlet lips, the rippling, gold- 
en hair. 

Mr. Russell saunterod in, stopped 
to admire her, and bent to assist 
her at her work of clearing away 
the rags and litter that sewing 
leaves bebind it. Jack, coming in, 
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introduced them, and began, in his 
peculiar, familiar way, asking after 
her mother, father, Eddy, and the 
household generally. In five min- 
utes Mr. Russell, if at all observing, 
might have been thoroughly up in 
all matters concerning the Hale 
family. 

« Have you learned that aria from 
Faust, Carrie?” asked Jack, throw- 
ing the piano open with a bang. 
“T wish you would give it to us.” 

Carric took the seat pointed to, 
and played the piece. Jack hum- 
med it while she played, and com- 
menced talking opera a8 soon as 
she had finished it. The rest of the 
company, as they strayed into the 
room, not being able to take their 
part in such a conversation, gradu- 
ally drew away and left the piano 
to the three gathered near it. 
Without being aware of it, for she 
was interested in their conversation, 
though taking no part in it, Carrie 
Hale was envied by every young 
girl in the room, and disliked by 
all the mothers. Why should she 
monopolize the two young men, 
who, being strangers, were much 
admired by all present? Just be- 
cause she happened to be a good 
musician, was she to attract the 
only two in the room worth no- 
ticing? Mrs. Berry, not having a 
daughtet of her own, took up the 
quarrel for Mrs. Pennyweather. 
Poor Carrie was unconsciously 
making some bitter enemies for her- 
self. When at last she could do it 
with politeness, she made a motion 
to have a chorus, in which all the 
young people could join. Even 
this was declared to be done, only 
that she might show off her owrf 
playing of the accompaniment. 
However, they had the chorus and 
several others. Some solos followed 
by different young ladics in the 
company. Mr. Russell sang in a 
clear, melodious tenor voice ; Jack 
gave some popular songs in his 
deep bass, which was declared to 
be “ perfectly splendid!” 

The evening at last ended, but 
Carrie Hale was not to go home 
without causing some more heart- 
aches. The two heroes of the 
night insisted on seeing her home 
in spite of her father’s presence. 
She started with her three escorts, 
and amerry quartette they were, 
notwithstanding the grumbling at 
the fact that some of the girls had 
to go home without any particular 
escort at all, while Carrie Hale 
had three. 

The tea-party furnished food for 
‘gossip fer two weeks at least, and 
during that time, Jack Penny. 
weather and his friend, Mr. Russell, 
remained in Argus. They amused 
themselves in various ways; among 
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the rest they became very intimate 
at Mrs. Hale's. Several little socia- 
bles came off, and Mr. Russell was 
Carrie's escort. Very pleasant times 
they spent. Jack usually waited on 
his two cousins, aud many a stroll 
they took down the road moonlight 
nights, their merry voices and 
laughter recalling thoughts of past 
times in many a heart. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hale, like the rest of the 
villagers, were charmed by Mr. 
Russell, his handsome person, cul- 
tivated manners, and universal 
courtesy. He was, according to 
Jack's representation, a confidential 
clerk, with a fabulous salary in a 
large mercantile firm in New York. 
Jack promised that in sleighing 
time they would run up and have 
some fun. 

It was the night before they went 
away. Carrie Hale was sitting 
reading for her mother, Mr. Hale 
was busy with some accounts, and 
Master Eddy was winding a ball 
with some old yarn. Nobody was 
surprised when Mrs. Berry dropped 
if, carrying a large hymn-book. 

“@Qood evening,” she called out, 
generally. “Carrie, there’s prayer- 
meeting to-night, down to the 
Methodist church ; can’t you come ?” 

“Yes,” said Carrie, inher pleas- 
ant way, “if you would like me 
with you.” 

“Well, you sce Miss Wall, she 
ain’t been out of the house this two 
weeks; caught cold to the party, 
her mother says. I’ve hardly set 
eyes on her myself. I could go by 
myself, but you have been merry- 
making for some time, and I guess 
something a little more sober won't 
hurt you.” 

“Oh, I like to go,” answered 
Carrie, leaving the room for her 
shawl. . 

“Quite a nice young man, that 
Mr. Russell,” remarked Mrs. Hale, 
dreamily ; “ what do you think of 
him, Mrs. Berry ?” ” 

“Oh,- he’s well enough,” Mrs. 
Berry replied; “all a man wants 
now is beauty, and money in his 
pockets; the whole village is say- 
ing how he flings his dollars about, 
and the girls are all crazy after 
him. Folks are saying that your 
Carric’s the attraction. Well, when 
I was young, a man was nobody 
if he wasn’t industrious: now-a- 
days the easier aman makes money 
the more he’s thought of. I de- 
clare their hands always make me 
feel like shaking them, just like 
wax, and covered with them seal 
rings.” 

“Well, I suppose they do con- 
siderable writing,” said Mrs. Hale. 

“Light come, light go,” quoted 
Mrs. Berry, asshic and Carrie walked 
down the garden path, 


The prayer-meeting lasted long- 
er that night than usual, owing 
to a missionary preacher being 
there from the West. He spoke 
earnestly and eloquently on the 
poverty of the Western missionaries, 
their zeal and self-sacrifice. It was 
cioudy and dark when the people 
left the church, and commenced 
raining before Mrs. Berry reached 
her own door. Carrie lived farther 
up the road, the gardens of the two 
houses joined, and communicated 
by a little gate in the fence. 

“Tl run through the garden,” 
said Carrie, “and you need not stay 
to catch colds the trees are very 
thick, and there’s no danger.” 

Several attacks of that unpleasant 
companion, neuralgia, had warned 
Mrs. Berry of the danger of cold 
draughts, and she shut the door 
quickly. ’ 

Left to herself thus unceremoni- 
ously, Carrie pulled her shawl over 
her bonnet, and’ started through 
the trees. It was a long, round- 
about way, but she knew every foot 
of it, having played in it all her 
life. Going along with the rain 
beating in her face, she suddenly 
came toa full stop. Right in her 
path, her shawl hanging off her 
shoulders, her head bare, stood 
Miss Wall. She was partly lean- 
ing against a tree, with her hands 
resting on Mr. Russell’s arm, as if 
detaining him. 

Happily for Carrie, the moon, 
struggling from behind a cloud, 
showed them to her. She turned 
aside and sped on, hoping they had 
not heard her. 

The words, “You must go at 
once,” in Miss Wall's voice, fell on 
her ear as she passed. 

The next morning the two gen- 
tlemen left Argus, and a small regi- 
ment of village boys, Eddy Hale 
among them, escorted them to the 
depot, laden with hat-boxes, canes, 
umbrellas, shawls and valises. 

A deep stillness fell upon the 
place, which was broken during 
the week by the rumor thata large 
fair, in which ail the churches 
would join, was to be undertaken, 
under the auspices of the ladies of 
Argus. The fair was for the bene- 
fit of the poor, and everyone was 
interested. It was to come off dur- 
ing the holidays. The young men 
had their hands full; the largest 
Sunday school room in Argus was 
to be the scene of it. Green boughs 
and flags had to be procured to 
decorate the walls. The prettiest 
girls were selected to keep the 
tables. Mrs. Berry was jubilant. 
She besieged shop-keepers for dona- 
tions of money and goods, she way- 
laid mothers of families for contri- 
butions, and stirred up the young 
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people with great energy. While 
the preparations were still in pro- 
gress, Jack Pennyweather and 
friend arrived for a day and night. 
They spent the evening at Mrs. 
Hale's, where the young people 
were gathered to sew. Mr. Rus- 
sell’s attentions to Carrie were more 
marked than ever, and her chang 
ing color and sparkling eyes gave 
evidence that they were not dis- 
pleasing to her. 

The night the fair opened the 
two gentlemen arrived in time to 
escort Carrie and the Misses Penny- 
weather to it. They bought a great 
many things that night, the villa- 
gers turned out in full forte, and 
the people from the adjacent towns 
flocked in. The refreshment table 
was cntirely cleared at an immense 
profit. The next morning there 
was a great amount of baking and 
roasting in the different houses, 
preparing for the night's sale. Mr. 
Russell remained several days in 
Argus. He hired a light-wagon and 
invited the young ladies out riding 
in the afternoons, and in the eve 
nings frequented the fair, devoting 
himself and his talents to Carrie’s 
service. He would give her his 
arm going home at night, and lin- 
ger to talk with Mr. and Mrs. Hale. 
The fair wound up with a grand 
sociable, at which Carrie was the 
acknowledged belle, and Jack ap- 
peared in a suit of clothes which 
threw all the beaux of Argus into 
fits of envy and admiration. The 
whole thing was voted a complete 
success ; the exchequer of the society 
for the relief of the poor was re- 
plenished; every room in the village 
was embellished with a new pin- 
cushion, the work-baskets with 
needle-books, spool-wagons, and 
other items, in bright silks of all 
colors in the rainbow. Mrs. Berry 
would have been perfectly happy, 
but for the fact that the Walls were 
going away for some time, perhaps 
forever, it depended on circumstan 
ces, and there was a chance for the 
rooms being idle. 

The weeks wore on. Cold days 
and snow-storms set in, and that 
winter was always remembered as 
having been a very pleasant one 
by all the young people of Argus 
Mr. Russell was up every week, 
sometimes with Jack, and oftener 
without him. His attention to 
Carrie had become decided. The 
village said, “If they were not en 
gaged, they ought to be.” Mr 
Ruasell and his sleigh were village 
wondey. He took the lead in or 
ganizing the sldghing parties, and 
kept every one in good-humor by 
his equal politeness to all. To say 
that Carrie was not envied would 
be untrue, but still it was policy to 
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be her friend, and if the people in- 

dulged in ill-natured remarks, they 

did not reach her ears. ‘At last the 
f£ fact of their engagement became 
known. Mrs. Berry, being in search 
% of a woman to clean house, popped 
into Mrs. Hale’s one evening before 
tea, and, opening the sitting room 
door without knocking, came sud- 
denly on Mr. Fussell, in the act of 
placing a ring on Carrie’s finger. 

< “Well, I declare!” ejaculated 

%;. Mrs. Berry. Carrie blushed and 

»  lopked down on the floor. 

y “Take a chair, Mrs. Berry,” said 

© Mr. Russell coolly ; “can we do any- 
thing for you?” 

“ Well, you see,” said Mrs. Berry, 
recovering her breath, and pres- 
ence of mind at the same time, “I 
was looking for somebody to help 
clean house; I’ve let my rooms 
again, and I thought perhaps Mrs. 
Hale’s washerwoman could come 
round in the morning. I’m sure I’m 
sorry I interrupted you, but who 

& could suppose that such a thing as 

. %  & proposal was a going on?” 

d Here Carrie left the room, saying 
she would see if Eliza had gone 
home yet, and Mr. Russell threw 
himself into an arm-chair, “as if 
he owned the house,” Mrs. Berry 
Yemarked afterward, and com- 
menced poking the fire. Mrs. Hale, 
coming in, said that Eliza was gone 
home; “but won’t you take tea 
with us?” she said politely. ~ 

“Well, I believe I will,” said 
Mrs. Berry, untying her bonnet- 
atrings ; “it’s pretty lonesome at the 
house, and I ain’t got anything 
special on hand to-night.” 

Having nothing of her own on 
hand, Mrs. Berry made good use af 
her eyes and time. The next day 
ahe dropped in on Mrs. Penny- 
weather. She electrified that lady 
with a full account of the doings 
-at Mr. Halo’s the night before, what 
she caught the young people at, 
how Carrie was dressed, what they 
had for tea, and how proud the old 
people were at Carrie’s conquest. 
Before the following Sunday the 
matter had been told in confidence 
to every family Mrs. Berry visited. 

When Carrie walked to chiirch 
that Sunday she had an uncomfort- 
able impression that everybody 
was looking at her. Mr. Russell 
had left for New York the night 
before. The week following Mrs. 
Hale was overrun with visitors, 
and Carrie’s diamond, glistening on 
her pretty hand, was the subject of 

7 much comment and wonderment. 

+ The wedding would be in spring, 
© Mrs. Hale told some of her old 
friends, probably April. Miss Sarah 
Pennyweather would be brides- 

maid, and the dress was not yet 
decided on. Weddings were about 
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as common in Argus as in other 
places cf equal population, but this 
wedding caused an immense sensa- 
tion. Carrie had been born and 
brought up among them, had been 
envied for her beauty, accomplish- 
ments and fortune, and loved for 
her goodness and unselfishness. 
The acknowledged belle of the 
village, everyone was interested in 
everything that concerned her. 
Her young friends set to work on 
bridal presents for her; working- 
cotton was in great demand, and 
pieces of embroidery in an unfin- 
ished state were to be seen at every 
turn. Mrs. Berry, having no eye- 
sight to spend on needle-work, 
transformed herself intoa traveling 
bulletin, and permeated the whole 
village, receiving and imparting 
the latest intelligence. She could 
tell to a penny what everything 
cost that entered Mrs. Hale’s house, 
and knew to an inch how much 
stuff was in every garment made 
there. She haunted the village 
dressmakers, and was gratified 
with a sight of Carrie’s dresses be- 
fore they were sent home. Mr. 
Russell was back and forward, ar- 
riving at various hours, to the sur- 
prise of everyone but Carrie, who 
generally reached the depot in 
time to walk home with him, fol- 
lowed by admiring looks and many 
good wishes.- A very handsome 
couple they were, rolling along the 
roads in a light-wagon ; her bright 
face and light laugh, so happy and 
gleeful, brought up an envious sigh 


and word to many lips. 


The day before the wedding 
dawned at last; everything was 
ready. The service was to be in 
church; then there would be a 
breakfast at the house, after which 
the young pair would start for 
New York. Mr. Russell and Jack 
were not expected until the morn- 
ing of the wedding-day. Jack was 
to be groomsman, and Sarah Pen- 
nyweather was enjoying her posi- 
tion to her own satisfaction. Who 
could tell what might not happen? 
Mr. Hale had arranged matters s0 
as to buy a house for Carrie in New 
York, and the old pair anticipated 
great pleasure visiting the happy 
couple there. > 

The morning came. A happy 
group were assembled in Carrie’s 
room. The bride was dressed, sit- 
ting on the sofa, and Sarah Penny- 
weather stood before the mirror 
putting the finishing touches on 
her dress. Mrs. Berry, Mrs. Hale, 
the Pennyweathers, and several 
young girls were present. The 
room was bright with spring flow- 
ers, and Carrie’s handsome dresses 
lay on the chairs ready’ to pack. 
On a table lay her bridal wreath 


and bouquet. The soft folds of the 
vail-falling round her bright face 
and over her sunny hair, added to 
her beauty. A lovely picture she 
formed, indeed, and her father, 
coming in, stooped to kiss the pure, 
innocent forehead lifted to his face. 

“ My little darling,” he said, “do 
you feel quite’ happy ?” 

“Perfectly so, my dear father,” 
was the whispered answer. 

“ Come down and see the table; 
you won't have a chance again,” 
said Mrs. Berry, who was dying to 
get a glimpse of it, and, at the same 
time, determined not to lose sight 
of the bride. 

“Td rather not,” said Carrie, smil- 
ing. “It is very pleasant up here 
among you all.” 

A long whistle, at that moment, 
gave warning that the train was 
coming in. Some one hurried off 
to see that the room was ready for 
the gentlemen expected, and Mrs. 
Berry darted to the window. 

“ Well, I declare ! ” she cried out, 
“if here ain’t Mr. Wall and his 
daughter a-coming along. I wonder 
what brings them to Argus now. 
Why, they’re actually coming in 
the gate!” 

“It is curious,” said Carrie. The 
name Wall brought up a certain 
night to her recollection, the pro- 
ceedings of which she never could 
get an explanation of. 

“JT don’t see the others coming,” 
said Mrs. Berry, turning again to 
the window. 

“It’s time to put on your wreath, 
Carrie,” said Sarah Pennyweather, 
giving a look at herself in the mir- 
ror, and lifting the flowers from the 
table. 

“ Wait till they’re in the house ; 
do, Sarah,” said Carrie, looking 
up. 

Mr. Hale opened the door, with 
a face pale and agitated. 

“There is something the mat- 
ter!” cried Carrie, starting up and 
throwing her arms around his neck. 

“Yes, my darling. You are saved, 
at least, from a dreadful fate. Rus- 
sell is a villain. He was arrested, 
last night, for forgery.” 

With a low cry, Carrie fainted. A 
scene of confusion followed. Mrs. 
Berry, running down stairs for vin- 
egar, nearly knocked down Miss 
Wall, who was coming up. Mrs. 
Hale was standing in the dining- 
room, listening to Mr. Wall. The 
table, covered with ornamented 
cakes, flowers, and pyramids, was 
deseyted by the admiring group 
that had been inspecting it a mo 
ment before. Returning with the 
vinegar, Mrs. Berry found Carrie, 
sitting pale and quiet on the sofa, 
listening to Miss Wall. 

“Tf I could have foreseen this,” 


she was saying, “I would never 
have left the place. Mr. Russell, 
as you call him, is my brother, and 
years ago he robbed his employer 
in Cincinnati, where we lived, and 
father forbade him the house. He 
changed his name and went to 
New York. You mus:, remember 
that night hecame here first. The 
sight of him under an assumed 
name terrified me. I met him sev- 
eral times during his stay, and he 
promised me to keep away from 
here. I knew neither father nor 
mother would stay here if he were 
to come and go. When he broke 
his promise, we left. I had no idea 
of his being sointimate here. Last 
week he saw us going into our 
boarding-house*in New York, and 
he must have taken our number. 
It seems—for I will not disguise 
anything, you have a right to hear 
what a bad man he is—that he had 
been forging checks on the firm he 
was in for some time, and yester- 


day he was arrested. There is no - 


doubt of his guilt, and I fear that 
he will be sent to State’s prison, for 
father is not able to pay his em- 
ployers. Hesent Mr. Pennyweath- 
er for us, and I went to see him in 
his cell. Think of my surprise 
when he told me that he had ex- 
pected to be married to you this 
morning! My dear girl, you must 
try and feel thankful for the escape 
you have had. Only think of the 
misery you would have endured 
had you been his wife before this 
discovery was made. He acknow]l- 
edged to me that your money first 
attracted him, and that he would 
have trusted to your father's pride 
to shield him if these forgeries had 
been traced to him.” 

Poor Carrie! Her ideal was shat- 


‘tered. Miss Wall thought it best 


to tell her the worst at once, hoping 
that a knowledge of his complete 
unworthiness would be the best 
cure for her deep love. Carrie's 
grief, like her affection, was quiet 
and undemonstrative. Mr. Ilale 
was indignant, but what could he 
do? 

Miss Wall remained some days 
in the village, trying to comfort 
the poor girl whom her brother 
had so heartlessly deceived. Bit- 
terly did she blame herself for 
helping on his plans in concealing 
his disguise. Carrie never asked 
any questions concerning him, al- 
though Mr. Hace . -nd shortly after, 
with a feeling of stern satisfaction, 
an account of his trial and sentence 
in a New York paper. 

Jack Pennyweather and his ele. 
gant wardrobe did not arrive in 
Argus for several months after that 
affair, and he is cured of introducing 
his city friends to his country rela- 
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tives. Mrs. Berry was inundated 
with invitations to tea for many a 
week. The sensation in Argus 
was awful. Every one wanted to 
hear everything from Mrs. Berry’s 
own lips. Sitting at the table, dis- 
cussing hot biscuits and preserves, 
Mrs. Berry would dilate on what 
had happened: how Carrie had 


‘screamed and fainted dead away ; 


how she herself had run to the 
kitchen for vinegar, just in time to 
save the turkey from burning ; how 
Miss Wall had described what a 
villain her own brother was, and 
how, at last, Mr. Hale had hinted 
very broadly that he would like 
the house cleared. 

It was some weeks before Carrie 
went out, and then her father took 
her away totravel, hoping that, be- 
fore their return, some other ex- 
citement would occupy the heads 
and tongues of the village gossips. 
Carrie came back, radiant in health 
and bright-spirited as ever, and dis- 
appointed the Argusites terribly. 
To please them, she should have 
gradually pined away like the 
dameels in old romances. Modern 
young ladies are more sensible. 
Carrie’s was not the nature to fret 
for an unworthy object. Once as- 
sured of his guilt and duplicity, she 
tried to forget him, and succeed- 
ed perfectly. The villagers have, 
notwithstanding, learned a good 
lesson. They now rather shun fast 
young city men, and place a higher 
value on the steady, honest, hard- 
working youths that are growing 
up around them. 
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THE LADIES’ GRAND TRANS. 
FORMATION HAT. 


The Great Sensation of the Season. 


BY MISS M. F. KIDDER. 


A BEAUTIFUL hat, with a steeple crown, 
And graceful, flowing feathers 
Of marabou soft, or eider-down, 
To be worn in all sorts of weathers, 
That can be transformed as the case may 


need, 
Must be a desirable thing indeed. 


\ 


This paragon hat that we now portray, 
The elegant Bonner Bella, 
By gentle pull at a allver cord, . 
Is transformed to a nice umbrefla, 
And, with this safeguard, April showers 
Will always bring forth sweet May flowers, 


This magical hat will also give 
Another most sure protection 

From blinding dust, to which our belles 
Have such a complete objection. 

A circular veil, like a lace balloon, 

Will prove to the ladies a precious boon. 


And should they, at any time, wish to jog 
Alone, and their bundles carry, 
Remaining to all, the while, incog., 
Though meeting Tom, Dick, and Harry 
They've only to pull at a tasseled string, 
And over their features a mask they bring. 


Again: if the ladies—the careful souls |— 
Their delicate eara would cover, 
To shut out the cold, or the honeyed 
words 
Of a devoted lover, 
They will touch a epring at the spiral 


crown, 
And let the beautiful rosettes down. 


| 


Though this hat is all that hat could be— 
This beautiful Bonner Bella, | 
In point of space and utility— 
Vail, mask, and cheap umbrella, 
Should the cords not prove to be fastened 
well, | 
The results, in a wind, the above will tell. | 
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TALKS WITH WOMEN, 


BY JENNIE JUNE. 


“WEAK WOMAN.” 


T is a fact now generally 
understood that you may 
tell a child that it is so 
and so, until you make it 
a representative of that 

thought or sentiment, whatever it 
is. Apply this rule to women, and 
it will be no longer surprising that 
they are helpless or .dependent. 
The wonder will be that every 
drop of genuine life was not long 
ago drained out of them. 

For centuries they have been 
taught that they were the “ weak- 
er vessels,” that they were “ frail,” 
that they needed moral and physi- 
cal support and protection to en- 
able them to exist. Metaphor has 
been exhausted in the endeavor to 
find fit illustrations of their cling- 
‘ing, dependent natures. Woman is 
the “ flower” beaten down by every 
rude blast ; she is the “ vine ” twin- 
ing itself round the sturdy oak ; 
she is anything and everything 
that leans upon, and draws its 
strength and vitality from some- 
thing else. 

How much of this is true, and 
how much is poetry, a little reflec- 
tion will sulfice to show. The fact 
is, woman is the only thing in cre- 
ation that can stand alone. 

I have remarked once before in 
this series of papers, that if the an- 
cients had known as much as we 
give them credit for, they would 
have represented Atlas as a woman, 
for it is she alone that is capable 
of bearing the world upon hershoul- 
ders. It’is women that impart life 
to men ;.it is from women that 
men obtain the sustenance that 


= 
nourishes them into strength and 


activity. It is a law of nature that 


|a stream can not rise higher than 


its fountain; women, therefore, 
must possess what they impart to 
men, in addition to the maternal 
function which is theirs exclusive- 
ly. 

My desire, however, is not to as- 
sert for women thg possession of 
independent or superior qualities, 
but to combat this absurd and im- 
pious idea of mental and moral 
weakness ; this pitiful notion, which 
has created an almost indelible 
public sentiment, in the face of the 
thousand facts lying all around us 


| to the contrary. 


Weakness properly consists of 
three kinds: mental, moral, and 
physical. The mental phase of it 
it isnot my purpose just now to dis- 
cuss, nor even the physical, except 
in passing; my principal object is 
to show that women are morally 
the strong and conservative ele- 
ment of human society. 

When women fall, the fact is al- 
ways spoken of sneeringly by men, 
as an evidence of the sex’s weak- 
ness and frailty. Now the truth is, 
it is men who are weak, and to their 
weakness they add wickedness. 
For one ‘“‘ weak ” woman, there are 
twenty weak, wicked men. The 
weak woman becomes wicked in 
time, through motives of retalia- 
tion and revenge, but she does not 
commence with being so. 

Men can not stand alone. They 
can not live alone. They do not ob- 
tain or retain their moral or spirit- 
ual elevation of character alone. 
Physical strength is the lowest 
kind of strength ; it is the force that 
belongs to brutes ; and men, as they 
avance in civilization, are ashéimed 
to claim or use it as an element of 
superiority in a contest with their 
own kind. 

Excepting, however, in this mere ~ 
matter of physical strength, it will 
hardly be questioned that women 
are capable of holding their own 
with men, and, in moral and spir- 
itual power and insight, are their 
superiors. 

Not long since, a boy, who is an 
attendant at a boy’s boarding-school, 
remarked upon the effect produced 
by the return home of the master’s 
daughter, a pretty girl of sixteen. 
“Oh!” said he, “you ought to 
have seen ’em! The boys, didn’t 
they grease up their hair, and shine 
up their shoes, when they heard 
she’d comet You'd better believe 
they did.” 

This is the sort of influence ex- 
erted by the presence of women 
everywhere. It is purifying and re- 
fining, and therefore strong in those 
directions. The bar-room is created 
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and sustained by men, the home by 
women. It is men who support 
the beer shops, the turf, the gam- 
bling saloons ; it is women who en- 
courage and sustain churches, and 
all our religious and benevolent 
enterprises. 

It is a fact understood and ac- 
knowledged, that the presence of 
one woman in an assemblage of 
men is all that is needed to sup- 
press ribaldry, licentionsness of 
speech, and degrading excess. 

Show me an old bachelor, one 
who is so because he hates woman, 
and I will show you a man selfish 
or vicious, or both. Show me an 
old maid, on the contrary, and I 
will show you a busy woman, work- 
ing for others, rarely mindful of 


-pelf. 


The home, however, is the great 
and only proof needed of the 
strength of woman’s innate purity 
and moral influence. It is the one 
spot in which her sway is acknowl- 
edged paramount, and it is the 
purest and most precious upon 
earth. 

It is nevertheless true, that wo- 
men do not begin to exercise the 


' influence they ought in this direc- 


tion, and it is partly due to the idea 
which is so persistently impressed 
‘upon them, that they are weak, 
frail, easily led, and quite incapable 
of leading others. Good women, 
the best women, are especially 
modest, and distrustful of them- 
selves, really afraid, very often, to 
exert the influence they possess for 
the advancement of the best inter. 
est of those they love. They fear to 
excite opposition, they are accus- 
tomed to defer to what they are 
taught to acknowledge superior 
judgment, and they often yield to 
what they are deeply convinced is 
wrong, from this habit and belief 
of sabjection and inferiority. 

How many women have allowed 
wine and intoxicating liquors to be 
brought intotheir homes, and given 
to friends, and even their children, 
against will, judgment, and convic- 
tion, because their husbands insist- 
ed upon it, affected to consider 
them harmless, and essential to the 
Tites of hospitality. 

Vain women and foolish women 
possess in this respect an advantage 
over their wisersisters. Having no 
modesty to stand in their way, they 


‘learn how to exercise power ; but, 


realizing no useful purposes or 
honorable ambition, they use it only 
for the gratification of their pride 
and vanity. 

If young women, instead of being 
religiously impressed with their 
8ex’s weakness, were early and earn- 


“estly taught its strength, there is 


nothing in a moral point of view 


they could not accomplish. Swear- 
ing, drinking, gambling, “ fashion- 
able” vices, as they are called, 
could not exist, if women did not 
tolerate them. 

An outcry has been made by 
modern reformers against the in- 
justice perpetrated by society, in 
making a distinction between the 
libertine and his “ victim.” I make 
this distinction. I believe in it. I 
am proud of it, as showing that 
society recognizes a higher standard 
for woman than for men ; that what 
is tolerated in one is not tolerated 
in the other; that what the baser 
passions of the one render him 
liable to, the more harmonious na- 
ture of the other renders her less 
liable to be tempted by. 

I would not change this distinc- 
tion. I would not lower this stand- 
ard. I would simply try to educate 
women into the knowledge and be- 
lief of their own moral strength, 
into the realization of their respon- 
sibility as a saving power, and the 
infamy of being false to their trust, 
as conservators of the public 
morals. 

A great deal of sentimental non- 
sense has been written about the 
“erring” and the “unfortunate,” 
which, in numerous instances, has 
resulted in putting a premium on 
vice. Until within eighteen months 
not a place existed in the city of 
New York where an industrious, 
virtuous: girl could find shelter if 
she required it, while, for the “ fall- 
en women ” who occasionally chose 
to avail themselves of them, there 
were costly “‘ Homes for the Friend- 
less” and “ Houses of Refuge” in 
plenty, where, it has been often 
urged, their tastes must be consult- 
ed, their love of luxury gratified, 
and their habits of idleness pam- 
pered, in order to win them from 
their terrible life. 

Well, I doubt if it pays to cure 
the evil in this way. It strikes me 
it would be better to educate 
women to higher purposes and 
nobler ambitions than this one of 
pleasing men, and thus render 
unnecessary the costly machinery 
which is put in operation, to very 
little purpose, to stop them, when 
they follow out the object presented 
to them to its legitimate conclusion. 

The moral difference between 
men and women is exemplified in 
the difficulty with which a woman 
who has once lost caste, position, 
and her own self-respect, recovers 
any portion of the lost ground. 
Some man must have sinned equal- 
ly with herself, yet he has lost 
nothing. Why? Simply because, 
morally, men have not much to 
lose. Little in that way is expected 
of them 


‘woman must bring about. 


There are a great many men, it 
is true, who are strict and conscien- 
tious in their own conduct, and as 
certainly above suspicion as the 
purest woman ; but it is not so gen- 
erally the case as to make it a 
matter of surprise and remark 
when they are not s0. 

I think and hope it is getting to 
be more the case every day. I hope 
and believe that, before long, dis- 
loyalty to a man’s most sacred ties 
will be as infamous, at least, as 
treason to his country. 

This advance in public sentiment 
Girls 
must be taught their superiority to 
the temptations that assail men. 
They must be taught to consider 
themselves their moral guides and 
saviors, instead of their tempters. 
Their infamy must be understood 
ag so much greater than that of 
men because they are not exposed 
to the same temptations, are not 
liable to the same dangers. 

If men wish to raise the standard 
of their own humanity and integ- 
rity, let them offer a premium for 
strength, instead of weakness, in 
women. One is born of the other. 
Can you not see it, O men, that 
when you lower women you de- 
grade and emasculate men ?—when 
you help to raise women you raise 
yourselves in precisely the same 
ratio ? 

Not by an absurd elevation to 
the rank of angel or goddess is this 
to be accomplished, nor by making 
woman high-priestess of the religion 
of humanity, but by acknowledg- 
ing her claim to the possession of 
reason and judgment ; by recogniz- 
ing her want of physical strength 
to be counterbalanced by the pos- 
session of greater moral power and 
the absence of the baser passions, 
and making her responsible for 
the tone and character of public 
sentiment and action. 

With girls there is no temptation 
to vice except their vanity and 
their love. Make these secondary 
to an honest purpose, and no tempt- 
ation can exist for them. At pres- 
ent, they are pitiable. Brought up 
for a market, carefully educated to 
weakness, which men sneer at and 
despise, shut out from almost every 
desirable pursuit, supplied with no 
definite purpose, stimulated by no 
worthy object, no wonder they 
show us afterward womanhood 
weak and in ruins instead of 
womanhood in its strength. 

Talk of “ fallen” men, and “weak” 
men, and “unfortunate” men, and 
“erring” men, as much as you 
please ; but, for our future’s sake, 
let us hear no more of “ weak” wo- 
men. Educate them to strength. 


Bose 


A LAST LOOK, 
(From Miss Ingelow's New Volume.) 


(A girl is deserted by her betrothed ; he mar- 
ries another, and 1s about to set sail with her. 
The deserted girl hears of his Intention, and 
obeys a yearning to behold once again, unknown 
to him, the idol with whom not even his perfidy 
can disenchant her. Accordingly, in the com- 
pany of onc who knows her sccrots, she wends® 


up the nver.] 
| As far below as the other stars were 
high. 
I trembled like a thing about to die; 
It was so awful ‘neath the majesty 
Of that great crystal height, that overhung 
The blackness at our feet, 
Unseen to fleet and fleet 
The flocking stars among, 
And only hear the dipping of the oar, ~* 
And the small waves caressing of the dark- 
some shore. 
Less real it was than any dream. 
Ah me! to hear the bending willows shiver 
As we shot quickly from the silent river, 
And felt the swaying and the flow 
That bore us down the deeper, wider 
stream, 
Whereto its nameless waters go; 
Oh | I shall always, when I shut mine eyes, 
See that weird sight again ; 
The lights from anchored vessels hung ; 
The phantom moon, that sprung 
Suddenly up, in dim and angry wise, 
From the rim o’ the moaning main, 
And touched with elfin light 
The two long oars whereby we made our 
flight 
Along the reaches of the night ; 
Then furrowed up a lowering clond, 
Went in, and left us darker than before, 
To feel our way as the midnight watches 
wore, 
And lie in HER lee, with mournfal faces 
bowed, 
That shonld receive and bear with her 
away 
The brightest portion of my sunniest day, 
The laughter of the land, the sweetest of 
the shore. 
And I beheld thee: saw the lantern flash 
Down on thy face, when thon did'st climb 
the side. 
And thon wert pale, pale as the patient 
ride ° 


ONLY saw the stare—I could not see 
The river—and they seemed to lie 


That followed; both a little sad, 

Leaving of home and kin. Thy courage 
glad, 

That once did bear thee on, 

That brow of thine had lost ; the fervor 
rash 

Of unforeboding youth thou hadst fore- 
gone. 

Oh, what a little moment, what a cramb 

Of comfort for a heart to feed upon! 

And that was all its sum; 

A glimpse and not a meeting— 

A drawing near by night, 

To sigh to thee an unacknowledged greet- 
ing, 

And all between the flashing of a light 

And its retreating. 

Then after, ere she spread her wafting: 
wings: 

The eship—and weighed her anchor to de- 


part, 

We stole from her dark lee like guilty 
things ; 

And there was silence in my heart, 

And silence in the upper and the nether 

deep. 

O sleep! O sleep! 

Do not forget me! sometimes come and 
sweep, * 


cn 
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Now I have nothing left, tliy healing hand 3 


Over the lids that crave thy visits bland 
Thou kind, tfou comforting one : 

For I have seen his face, as I desired, 
And all my story’s done. : 

Oh, I am tired. 
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Ks ¥ UR plain little story leads 
ext) us on an April morning 
SEA toa very cosy dwelling. 
The coffee-pot stands by the chim- 
ney fire, in the comfortablewarmth 
of which the old house-cat sleeps 
beside the bellows. On the win- 
dow-bench stands the work-basket, 
with the point of the scissors pro- 
jecting,and through the payes the 
trees and shrubs of the garden look 
in, as if they want to see how their 
friend, the gardener, isto-day. Per- 
haps they promise him an opulent 
blossoming in the spring, and a rich 
harvest in the autumn. For he 
who sits there smoking his pipe, 
and listening to his wife reading, is 
Thomas, the gardener; who, like 
the tree and plant, rests from his 
labors in the winter. 

They are an old couple, who 
dwell there, and we learn the story 
of their lives trom a friend of theirs 
who also has become old. It is as 
follows: 

In the same house with the lodg- 
ing of the gardener, lived, when 
Thomas was young, in the third 
story, an old bachelor named Secret, 
whom the whole city loved. He 
was a peculiar man, and deserved 
his name, indeed, for he loved in 
secret to spread joy and happiness. 
Why this man, with his kind, loving 
nature, never married, and made of 
some maiden the Happiest of wives, 
nobody could explain. He had a 
reason, but that, too, he kept secret. 

He said to himself: 

“Tt is painful to lose something 
which we possess, and to which we 
are wedded in great love. If I took 
a wife, and was made happy with 
children, how soon might a dark 
visitor knock at the door of my 
happiness !—and when I had recov- 
ered from my terror, and looked up, 
the dark visitor would have disap- 
peared, and with him, my wife or 
my child! Therefore I will remain 
alone. But indeed, somebody the 
human heart must have, to whom it 
can give pleasure; andthe heart of 
man is much softer than woman 
will believe. I, too, will love and 
give pleasure to some, but in secret.” 

The old gardener had died, and 
when May was awaking the flowers, 
the new gardener, Thomas, appear- 
ed. He was a young, vigorousman, 
with red cheeks and open, sunny 
countenance. 

“Tt makes a man feel young 
again,” said Secret to himeelf, 
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“only to look at that fellaw. He 
always sings at his work, and the 
garden rejoices already. It blooms 
much richer than in former years. 
One would think that all the little 
flower-seeds, below in the ground, 
becoming tired of seeing the old 
gardener, had heard of the new one 
and said to each other: ‘We must 
get up and look at him.’ There- 
fore, not a grain remains behind, 
and the garden blooms better than 
ever, I shall observe my young 
friend, and see if he suits my secre- 
cies.” 

Hie did observe, and found that 
the young man was “ brave through 
and through, even to the lining of 
his soul,” as he very peculiarly ex- 
pressed himself. Thus a year 
passed by, in the course of which 
Thomas from time to time received 
presents, without knowing | from 
whom. 

One evening, it was about the 
festival of St. John the Baptist, Mr. 
Secret came home late from a long 
excursion. The full moon shone 
and the night was mild, when, ac- 
cording to his custom, he went 
through the little garden gate. 
When he came out from behind the 
hedge he saw Thomas standing by 
the fence, and, on the other side, in 
a neighbor's garden, a young girl. 
Secret knew her well. She was Car- 
oline, the daughter of his washer- 
woman, who was 4a4_ servant 
in aneighboring house. The two 
thought themselves unobserved, 
and the delighted Secret heard their 
tender love-talk, which was a little 
saddened, indeed, because they 
would have to wait so long before 
they could be happy in the posses- 
sion of each other; for they well 
knew that with empty dishes even 
love languishes. 

“Let us trust in God,” said 
Thomas. 

“And in Secret!” added the 
bachelor in a soft voice, while the 
young couple wished each other 
a very long good night. 

The next morning the old gen- 
tleman is the first awake in the 
house. He writes and seals, and 
puts a parcel in the pocket of his 
brown coat. He takes his hat, and 
cane, and after a short walk knocks 
at the door of an old university 
friend, the notary Hillmann, whois 
also a gladsome hachelor, but for 
other reasons than his friend Secret. 


He thinks himself so ugly that 


every girl is frightened at the sight 
of him, not to speak of marriage. 
Indeed, he has never been hand- 
some, but it is by no means so bad 
as he, with the help of his mirror, 
believes. At the door of this stran- 
gest of all notaries, Mr. Secret 
knocks, and obéying a harsh “come 


in,” seats himself in the client’s 
chair, at the writing-desk, to the 
great astonishment of Hillmann. 

“Listen, old friend; I come to 
tell you that I am deceased! ” 

The notary thinks his friend de- 
ranged. Speechless with astonish- 
ment, he looks at the man_ before 
him, and with so comical an ex- 
pression on his face that Secret 
langhs aloud, and only after some 
time is able to continue: 

“Tam, then, deceased, and have 
deposited my will with you, which 
you must publish to-morrow, or the 
day after, to the person mentioned 
in it. Here is the will, sealed with 
seven seals, each representing a 
Witness, as your annoying code of 
laws prescribes. You will add your 
name and seal. This note will tell 
you the name of the testator ”— 

“But,” interrupted the notary, 
“how can you pass for deceased? 
Your name ”— 

“Does not stand in the testa- 
ment,” replied Secret. “It is a 
feigned name.” 

“My friend, don’t be offended, 
but the idea is very peculiar! Why 
not give the sum directly to the 
person ?”” 

“Myself? No! But I might do 
it through a third person. How. 
ever, you know that I like to do 
things secretly, and the most secret 
is such a will. I trust in your si- 
lence, not because you are my friend, 
but because you are a Bworn no- 
tary.” 

“You will always be a funny 
fellow,” answered the notary. 
“ However, the matter is unobjec- 
tionable, and as it isa favor to you, 
80 let it be.” 

The next day Caroline was truly 
terrified when the notary summoned 
her to his office; a fright was re- 
peated in a higher degree when the 
testament was published which 
provided her with a nice little sum 
for her dower, on condition that 
next New Year she would be mar- 
ried to Thomas, the gardener. The 
will was signed: “ From a cousin 
who loves you.” 

In vain Caroline’s mother 
thought of all her relations. , Cou- 
sins she had, but they were poor; 
and, as far as she knew, not yet 
dead. She told the occurrence to 
Mr. Secret, who rejoiced very much, 
but could give her no explanation. 
He said that “the world was large, 
and one might not know in what 
SECRET corner the cousins were 
hidden.” 

He had the greatest pleasure at 
the wedding which was celebrated 
at the next New Year. Then, 
however, he became faithless to his 
general principles, for in his own 


ple on their return from church 
with a richly bound Bible. 

One morning he departed, with- 
out sickness. Suddenly had he 
been called. The “dark visitor,” 
whom he so much feared must have 
approached him in his most friendly 
form, and spoken softly to him, for 
a peaceful smile was spread over 
the old bachelor’s features. Among 
the papers of his deceased friend, 
the notary, Hillmann, found a sec- 
ond will, this time signed with his 
true name. It appointed Thomas, 
the gardener, as heir to his little 
fortune. 

A long time has passed since the 
death of Secret, and often has the 
New Year greeted the world. 
Thomas and his wife have grown 
old. But, as they always have done 
since the day of their marriage, so 
to-day they read from the Bible that 
their friend presented them on their 
wedding day, and bless the founder 
of their happy household, Mr. 
SECRET, THE BACHELOR, 
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THE VOICE IN THE CLOUDS,* 


BY GEO. J. VARNEY. 


ME evening sky was dim with mist, 
The trailing clouds hung fold on 
fold, 
And opal changed to amethyst 
As fled away the sunset gold; 
And all waa still that fly or creep, 
Till a little voice cried, ‘‘ Peep! 
pweep!” * 


LOOKED abont the garden walka, 

And in the orchard’s budding 

trees; ; 
Is it a child, or bird that talka, 

Or ia it but the chiding bees ? 
Bird and bee have gone to sleep, 
But from the sky comes, ‘Peep! 

pweep!” 


* 
& 


& 


> 


%3 
HE tones were strangely clegr and %¢ 


eweet; 
As thongh a child from heavenly 
skies 
Came down, some watching soul to 
meet, 

And hid, to dally with surprise. 
Again I hear it—‘* Peep! pweep!" 
‘Tia like a voice that haunts my 

sleep. : r. 


A spirit-whisper in the air, 
Circling swift on viewless wing 
O’er orchard, hame, and garden 
fair ; 
To pensive listener still repeating § 
** Peep! pweep!"’ its kindly greeting, 


night-wind opened up the west, 
And, in a rift of misty shroud, 
I saw a bird with mottled breast 
And slender wing, that swept the 
cloud. 
In the sight he’s lost and weary ; 
Still, the simple song is cheery. 


x surely seemed a holy thing— 


* Caprimulgus Amerioanus—allied to Whip- 


person he presented the happy cou- | powil. 


y 


>, 
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HE cloud grew dense—he plunged be- 
neath, ; 
And gave a‘startled, fearing cry, 
Till, almost dashing on the heath, 
He turned and mounted still more 
high. . 
‘Peep! pwecp!" he finds the light, 
Soaring high above the night. 


O take, my soul, thine active way 
In cheerful regions high and pure; 
And ever strive and ever pray 

For life unstained and purpose 
truer. 

If faith’s weak wing a moment tire, 

May she, revived, but bear me higher. 


LED 


iamonds of Ehoogin 


True Reiaion.—The principles of 


true religion consist in two words—faith 
and charity, or belief and practice. 


Wispom or tHE Ports.—Look not 
mourrfally into the past—it comes not 
back again ; wisely improve the present 
—it is thine; go forth to mect the shad- 
owy fature without fear and with a manly 
heart.— Longfellow. 


What is a man, 
If his chief good and market of his time 
Be bat to sleep and feed? A beast, no 
more. 
Sure, he that made us with such large 
discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reason 


To fast in us unused. 
— Shakespeare. 


EvLoquENce.—Truc cloquence does not 
consist, a3 the rhetoricians assure us, in 
saying great things in a sublime atyle, 
but in a simple atyle ; for there is, proper- 
ly speaking, no such thing as a sublime 
style,—the eublimity lies only in the 
thing; and when they are not go, the lan- 
guage may be.targid, affected, metapho- 
rical, but not affecting.— Goldsmith. 


‘ Curious ADVERTISEMENT. —Tho fol- 
lowing advertisement appeared in the 
Western Morning News a few days ago: 
““Wife wanted. The candidate must be 


attractive in manner and personal ap- 


pearance, quict inher dress, able to ride, 
and do the honors of the house ; a moder- 
ate degree of affection looked for; perfect 
freedom given’ and expected; temper 
or religious opinion no object.” 


FLowerine Sunpay.—<A pretty custom 
prevails in the country districts of South 
Wales of assembling in the churchyards 
on Palm Sunday, and spreading fresh 
flowers upon the graves of friends and 
relatives. On ‘‘Flowcring Sunday,” as 
Palm Sunday is called there, all the 
churchyards were dressed in bright flow- 
ers and wreaths of evergreen. The cus- 
tom is uot confined to the lowor classes. 
In many ofthe graveyards flowers of hot- 
house culture were mingied with the 
more modest field-flowers. 


TEACHIING TOLERATION To THE YOUNG. 
—In my early life I was accustomed to 
hear all doctrines, creeds, and tencts, 
which did not exactly conform to the 
standard set up, denounced as heresies, 
their believers cast out from fellowship 
in this life, and coolly consigned to cter- 
nal perdition in the next. I think it 
would have made an immense difference, 
both in my happiness and character, had 
the genial, encouraging, ennobling spirit 
of liberality been inculcated, instead of a 
spirit of intolerance and bigotry. 
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CLEANLINEss.—Cleanliness of person 
promotes health of body, and this in turn 
naturally begets purity of mind and moral 
elevation. Such persons are quite aa 
much concerned in having the inner and 
unseen as tidy and as clean as the outer 
and the visible ; they are pure from prin- 
ciple, not policy, 


Pustic Opinton.—A single snowflake— 
who cares for it? But a whole day of 
snowflakes, obliterating the landmarks, 
drifting over the doors, gathering on the 
mountain to crash in avalanches—who 
does not care for that? Private opinion 
is weak, but public opinion is almost om- 
nipotent, 

A Hint To Panents.—Do all in your 
power to teach your children self-govern- 
ment. Ifa child is passionate, teach him 
by patient and ventle means to curb his 
temper. If he is greedy, cultivate liber- 
ality in him; if he 1s selfish, promote 
generosity. 


Exampye.—He is a good man who fol- 
lows his own instructions. I can easicr 
teach twenty what were good to be done 
than be one of the twenty to follow my 
own teaching. 


Miscuter.—With cvery exertion, the 
best of men can do but a moderate amount 
of good; but it seems in the power of 
the most contemptible individual to do 
incalculable mischicf. 


Waar Outtives a Finn Face.—Invio- 
lable fidelity, good-humor, and compla- 
cency of temper, outlive all the charms of 
8 fine face, and make the decays of it in- 
visible. 

Dornc anv Duty.—A good man anda 
wize man may at times be angry with 
the world. at times grieved for it; but 
be sure no man was ever discontented 
with the world who did his duty in it. 


KNow.epor.—If a man empties hie 
puree into his head, no one can take it 
away from him. An investment in 
knowledge always pays the best intercst. 


Circumstancts.—He is happy whose 
circumstances suit his temper; but he is 
more excellent who can suit his temper 
to any circumstances. 


INDoLENcE.-I look upon indolence as 
asortof suicide; for the man is effectu- 
ally destroyed, thouzh the appetite of the 
brute may survive. 


Foraiveness. --f1 that can not forgive 
others breaks the bridge over which he 
must pass himself; for every man has 
need to be forgiven. 


SLaves To Weautn.—If thou art rich, 
try to command thy money, lest it should 
command theo. If thou knowest how to 
use it, it is thy servant; if not, thou art 
Its slave. 

Fury.—He submits himself to be secn 
through a microscope, who suffers him- 
self to be canght in a paesion. 


Waar 1s DirFicu.t.—To conceal ec- 
crets, to dispose of leisure rationally, and 
to bear injurics patiently. 


Goon Moruens.—It 1s a highly gratify- 
ing feature in the biographies of moat 
great men that they had intelligent, hizh- 
minded, diacrect, and virtuous mothers. 


Se.r-PossEssion. — Preserye self-pos- 
session, and do not be talked out of con- 
viction. y 


Goop Apvice.—If yon would ancceed 
in life, rise carly, and be an economist of 
time. 

Tue pleasure of doing good is the 
only onc that never wears out. 


OLp Aaz.—Men often live long enough 
to become strangers in this world. 
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NEW TEMPERANCE PUBLICATIONS. 

“Our Panisu.” By Mrs. Emily C. Pear- 
son. This is another valuable addition 
to the library of standard temperance 
works for family reading. The manifold 
evils resulting from the ‘‘etill” to the 
dealer's family, as well as to the families 
of his customers, are presented, The 
characters introduced, such as are found 
in almost every good-sized village, are 
well portrayed. The description given 
of the ‘‘sewing-socicty,” and the part it 
played in unsettling the minister, is very 
racy, and, as thousands can testify, trath- 
ful. We can almost, unhesitatingly com- 
niend it, and bespeak for it a wide circu- 
lation, 

“ALCOHOL, ITs NATURE AND ErFEcts,”’ 
By Charles A. Storey, M. D. This is a 
thoronghly ecientific work, yet written in 
a frexh, vigorous, and popular style, in 
language that the masses can understand. 
It consists of Ten Lectures, carefully pre- 
pared, and is an entirely new work, by 
one amply competeut to present the sub- 
ject. This book contains the lithograph 
prints of the hnman stomach, showing 
the effects of alcohol from health to death 
by delirium tremens. 


Tue ORDER oF * SOROSIS.” — The 
“* Ladies’ Club,” of New York City, has 
developed into a new “ order“ for women, 
which is called the ‘order of Sorosis.” 
The following is the meaning of the term 
as publighed by the socicty ; 
SOROSIE, 


Sonosis is derived from the Greek word 
soreusia, an aggregation, which is a deri- 
Vative of soror, a heap. Its French equiv- 
alent is soroee. 

Sorosz. Bot. Phan. Le professeur 
Mirbel appelle ainsi le fruit du Figuier, 
du Dorstenia, du Monimia, etc. Th se 
compose d'un réceptacle charnu, globu- 
leux ou pyriforme, rétréct A son sommet 
enune trés petite ouvertare, on élargi et 
presque plan, ct eur la surface interne 
duquel sont implantées un grand nombre 


de fleurs femellcs qui se changent en de | 


Petits fruits crustacés.— Dictionnaire Clas- 
sique d’ Hixtoire Naturell2, par Brogniart, 
de Candolie, Juzsicu, ete. 

Sonose. Fruit daa Ja rénnion de plus- 
feurs carpelles en une seule masse par 
Tintermediaire des enveloppes florales 
succulentes ct entregrefiévs.— Bescherelle. 

Sonosts, A compound fleshy fruit, 
formed by the close aggregation of many 
flowers whose floral whorls beeome guc- 
culent.— Henelow's Dictionary of Botanswal 
Terms. 

Sorosta, a compound fleshy fruit, resul- 
ting from many flowers, ax the pinc-apple. 
— Cooke's Manual of Botanic Terme. 

Such fruits are the Pine-apple, the 
Bread-fruit, the Fig and the Muloverry. 

The Society haz now its monogram and 
cnsignia, the latter consisting of a gold 
pinin the form of an 8, with a scroll bear- 
ing the Greok letters of Sorosisin cnamel. 
This pin upon state occasions is mounted 
upona scarf of white tulle. 

Ladies everywhere, who sympathize 
with the objects of the order, are invited 
to communicate with the Secretary, Mre. 
C. E. Wilbour, 151 East 51st street, New 
York City, who will send them circulars, 
and all the information they may require. 

The simple object of * Sorosis,” as we 
understand it, is the advancement of 
womanhood through unity and co-opera- 
tion, and it commends iteelf to the best 
thonght of woman all over the civilized 
world, 


dian.” 
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Suanp Practice.— ihe latest case of 
sharpest practice occurred lately in this 
office. A couple waited on the mayor to 
be married, for whose services the bride 
groom gave him a counterfeit note, and 
then stole the gentleman’s umbrella as he 
passed out through the hall. They have 
made a'smart beginning, and will, doubt- 
lesg, get along in the world—after a fash- 
lon. 


Nort Lance Exovan ror Botu.—Every 
onc knows the anecdote of Frederick, 
King of Pruesia,:-who observed one of 
his pages take a pinch of snuff from his 
box. The King did not interrupt him, 
but asked hin, a little time afterward, if 
he liked that snuff-box? The page made 
ho answer; buf, on the question being 
repeated, said that he thought it very 
handsome. ‘ Well, then, pray take it,” 
said his majesty; “it is much too small 
for us both.” 


A Frencu’ Bany.—Béds Is lost; the 
whole family is in despair. At last he is 
found at the end of the garden, standing 
by a tall sun-flower, grave, motionless, 
patient. His feet are buried in the sand, 
and his cyes are turned toward the sun- 
flower. ‘* Que fais-tu donc la, bebe Pp” “1 
have planted myself to grow.” 


GorxG ALonE.—A maiden lady, while 
in company the other evening, alluding 
to her youthful smartness, said that at six 
months old she went alone. A wag pres- 
ent remarked ‘‘ Yes, and you have been 
voting alone ever gince.”” 


Dr. FRANKLIN has said, ‘* Where I see 
a house well-furnished with bookevan 
newepapers, there I see intelligent and 
well-informed children ; but if there are 
né books or papers, the children are igno- 
rant, if Not profligate.” 


A younc fellow was talking of the time 
to come—* A hundred year hence, when 
wo shall all be in heaven.’ ‘* My dear,” 
sald his mother, ‘‘ don’t talk of such hor- 
rid things.” 


Waar A Fatt was THERE !—A modern 
tourist calls the Niagara river the ‘ pride 
of rivers.” That pride certainly has a 
tremendous fall. 

“TAKE a wifc, Tom,” said Sheridan to 
his son. ‘ Very well; whosc shall I 
take?’ was the anewer. 

“You should take # walk every morn- 
ing on an empty stomach,” said a doctor 
to Sydney Smith. ‘ Upon whose?” ask- 
ed the patient. 

a 
Lorp Srpwouts eaid one day, ‘My 


brains are gone to the dogs this morn 
ing.” Sir H. Nicholas at once ejaculated, 


“ Poor dogs !"; 
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FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 


CoLors in costumes are more 
gay and altogether more diversi- 
fied than formerly ; but there is 
still a preference for black or white, 
and also for tho buff, which looks 
like dead gold. 

Black has survived even to the 
heat of the summer weather, and 
appears in all the thin materials— 
grenadine, crepe, barege — with a 
persistence that shows how an idea 
sticks in the mind, even in fash- 
ions, when it once obtains a hold. 

It is not, however, so fashionably 
trimmed with colors as last season. 
The ruffles of the material are 
“edged with narrow fringe, or they 
are made of silk into ruchings, 
notched out upon the edge. 

Straw trimming, straw fringe, or 
> straw braidsare not a novelty upon 
thin black suits, but they are con- 
sidered very distinguished. 

Straw fringe is used as a border 
to the upper skirts and paletots. 
If it is very parrow it may also be 
~ employed for edging ruffles. The 
2__braid forms a heading, or it is very 
effectively raz through the center 
of ruches made of silk or of the 
game material as the dress. . 

Almost all the fashionable sum- 
mer costumes are made with ruf- 
fles and puffed out behind, the sash 
or ends of the Maurie Antoinette 
fichu passing under the pouf, and 
sustaining it in its place. 
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CE ALO ALO aA ALO, 


effect. 


person to even to try to do it. 
One thing must be remembered 


but it may be made up in scant telles trimmed to match, and Marie / 
measure for an ordinary walking-| Antoinette fichu also finished in the’ 


for walking wear meet the com 
mon-sense and best judgment of | wheat and field-flowers. 


Magnificent white dresses, one 
mass of puffing and tucking, are 
tied up in this way, with wide 
ends of the material edged with 
ruffles of the same without lace 
or colors, with exceedingly good 


So much depends, however, upon 
the skillof the dressmaker in prop- 
erly arranging the drapery, that it 
is not ‘safe for an inexperienced 
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1 large quantity of material is re-| flounces, edged with straw-colore 
juired for ruffles, train, and poufs,| silk fringe. Low bodice, with bre- 


lress. | same way, and having ends crossed \A 
So entirely does the short dress | in front and tied en paniers at the <P 
Head-dress of straw-colored /& \ 

‘Ss 


my 


of green * 


back. 


the ladies abroad as well as at DINNER Dress No. 2, 


home, that we hope there will be| faille, puffed at the back, over aj/// 
Ll 
4 


no difficulty in erecting it into alsash of green satin, edged with 
permanent institution. , twisted crim fringe. Very iow|.; : . ‘ 
The one great advantage of it is, | bodice, with ep satin pigs ie palate ties sie near ere 
that it forms for every woman alwith fringe. Marie Antoinette aa ne pad saan on e erat 
neat and uniform dress.. If she/ fichu of clear muslin, edged with ah is of aa isa a5 7 
can not afford trimming or costly | frill of wide Valenciennes, the ends | yon the bonnet look at ‘ oe 
material, it is no matter. A short | knotted at the back over the pouf spoils th tire toil . yon 
dress and cloak of the same, even | of silk. . aid : ie pets a : bouts 
of cheap material (though we do} Evenrxe Dress of blue China| ay, ae Sowhal eich f Taian 
not consider this most economical), | crepe, the long upper skirt raised | . 4g pera ‘ sae uf shea Th 
and without trimming, is always|on either side with garlands of | ¢, yorite click trhuimin is eer 
convenient and lady-like. white roses, which extend up|ilack lace and a garland oe i 
Certainly, if the present fashions | around the low neck of the bodice. | ees aaa 
continue, cloaks ond shawls will| Short puffed sleeves. Head-dress| The “ Jardiniere ” is the prettiest 
soon be among the lost arts. Aj of rosee with foliage, descending | .tyJo for country wear . round 
great deal of money has been lost in | in a cordon upon the neck. : hata and the “ Diane ” the ee 
them at any rate, during the past] Eventno Dress No. 2, of white | Jogant in straw for ridin 
eighteen months. Cloaks are a 8u-| tulle, embroidered with straw-col- ane curled ‘ostrich ee eee 
perfluity ; suits have almost altoge-| ored silk in wheat designs. The | yeen pene by the on to = 
ther taken their place, and all that] upper skirt and bretelles upon the| ment the “ Diane. mae . pe ied 
is necessary is to devise a method | bodice are edged with straw-color ceful Nothing: so aaine 
of making them warm enough for)/ed silk fringe, and ornamented a Ben orndt gi lace: . 
winter to render them the popular | with graceful. bouquets of ficld-| oy carriage pe aa queue 
street style.all rhe ican flowers. ing visits ® tittle pouf bonnet of 
SEASIDE dress of undressed lin- white tulle is worn, with tulle lap- 
en; boots and gloves of undressed pets, which tie ynder the chignuon 
buff kid. Round hat of Marseilles behind. A wreath of white lilac is - 
trimmed with white braid. A! generally carried across the front, 
knot of blue ribbon, and sume red and forms a necklace. 
poppies The fashionable “chignon now 
forms a mass of ringlets. 
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TOILE’S FOR THE MONTH. 

TRAVELING-SUIT of pongee, trim- 
med with narrow crimped fringe 
of the same shade, worn with high 
buff boots, buff gloves of undressed 
kid, pongee parasol, and white 
muslin bonnet with buff strings 
and wreath of wheat and field 
ftowers across the top. 

Mornina Dress of white pigue, 
gored plain, and trimmed with 
‘Cluny lace over bands of blue silk 
in straight strips upon the back, 
which spread out slightly so as to 
form a square cape. The waist is 
confined with a belt and rosette, 
trimmed with Cluny lace and blue 
silk, and a little pointed collar is 
finished in the same way. A knot 
of blue velvet should be fastened 
at the throat. The pockcts must 
of course be defined by a trimming 
of Cluny lace and blue silk. 

Dinner Dress of black grena- 
dine made over black silk, and 
trimmed with innumerable small 
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DESCRIPTION OF RIDING-HATS, 
COIFFURES, AND DRESSES. 
(See full page Illustration.) 


No. 1.—Riding-hat of fine black 
English straw, turban shapo, a knot 
of black satin loops in front fastened 
with o pearl leaf and delicate gray 
ostrich plume sweeping around the 
brim. 


Fic. 2.—Eunice coiffure. Two 
perpendicular puffs in the back with 
a loose wave on each side ; curls in 
front divided by two stecl bandeauz. 

Dress of white organdie, skirt 
trimmed with two puffs above the 
hem, tucked body, square neck bor- 
dered with a frill of Valenciennes 
and puffed sleeves ; low-necked jack- 
et of straw-colored silk faced with 


BONNETS FOR AUGUST. 

WE have already said all for 
summer bonnets that can be said, 
and whatever we may say can only 
be an iteration, for, of course, no 
change will take place until fall 
and winter bring the necessity for 
more protective head-gear. 

Just now the small bonnets have 
reached the minimum of littleness. 
Of straw, there is only a narrow 
strip which serves ag a foundation 
for the garland of leaves or flowers, 
and as a support to the Jaco falling 
at the back and crossing in the 
front as ornamental strings. 

This style has been common in 
silk, tulle, ond straw, all the season. 
New and fresh, it possesses a cer- 
tain grace, particularly if worn in 
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a wide fold of satin in the same 
shade, a box-plaited frill over the 
arm, and straps in front fastened 
upon the under side at the left. 


Fie. 3.—Mabelia coiffure. Three 
large horizontal puffs behind, front 
hair in two puffs turned back from 
the face, a wreath of pale wild roses 
passing over the top and under the 
chignon. Dinner dress of  rose- 
colored grenadine made oyer the 
same shade of glacé silk. Skirt 
encircled with two bias folds of 
black satin; plain body with 
basque divided in the back and 
trimmed alike front and back with 
‘satin folds; a fold on the shoulder 
cut off like a strap and one at the 
wrist ; belt fastening with a large 
bow in the back. 


Fie. 4.—Felicienne coiffure. 
thick cluster of finger-puffs behind, 
encircled by a Grecian braid, front 
hair waved back and confined by a 
twisted double roll over the top; a 
vine of frosted crape Marguerites is 
caught down yracefully through 
the roll and looped under the chig- 
non. Dinner dress of black grena- 
dine over black taffetas, black silk 
Jichu bordered with narrow quilling 
and richly embroidered with violet, 
green and gold. The belt and 
bands at the wrists are worked’ to 
correspond. 

Fie. 5.—Claire coiffure. Thick 
puffsin the back with curls of grad- 
uated lengths slipped through at 
intervals. Crimpsin front arranged 
like frisettes over the forehead. The 
hair is dressed at the sides with 
bunches of very fine white lilac. 
Evening costume of blue taffetas, 
round, low corsage without sleeves 
and ornamented with white tulle 
puffed on in the form of bretelles 
with large pearls ; puffed tulle un- 
der waist with large puffed sleeves 
gathered in a band of blue silk at 
the elbow; the band is bordered 
with quilling and deep white lace. 
The corsage laces in the back, a 
fold studded with pearls divides the 
front, the bottom is finished with a 
cord and the neck with a lace ruffle. 
This style is appropriate for young 
ladies. 


Fie. 6.—Lelia coiffure. Front 
hair combed back over two rolls 
and separated by two bandeauax of 
pearl medallions ; a shower of curls 
behind. Dress of white grenadine. 
French body with a square berthe 
trimmed with mauve satin piping, 
bands and fringe. 
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MUSLIN APRONS. 
Amongst the novelties are some clear 
white muslin aprons, with lace insertions 
and edging and a colored ribbon run 
through the band. Worn with delicate 
silks or muslin, the effect is charming. 


ROLA DREss. 


ASHES-OF-ROSE mohair with a moderate train for house wear; a narrow bias band 
of purple silk describes square lappets upon the skirt, one form upon each width; a 
scarf of silk descends upon one side from the belt and is caught some distance be- 
low upon the other side with a rosette ; two floating ends or sashes, points over the 
shoulder and at the wrist of trimming. 


: GEORGIENNE DRESS. 

Brack grenadine over plack ¢affetas, plain body and gored skirt with train. Trim- 
ming ‘“ sultane” satin descending from the belt in front in narrow cross-cut folds and 
encircling the skirt. Cuffs-of the sleeves to correspond. A broad fold of satin set 
in berthe shape upon the body and finished with a large bow in fron* 


CARA DRESS. _ 


PEARL-COLORED grenadine over thin glacé ; front width long, and trimmed with al- 
ternate rows of satin gimp or piping, and the same with knotted fringe in regent 
purple; back and side widths vandyked and finished out with a flat plaited flounce ; 
this may be fluted, if preferred. One; row of piping or temp is carried down the 
scams of the front breadth, 

ROSEMARY DRESS. 

Rosg-acacta grenadine ; skirt lengthened with a box-plaited volante set on witha 
wide fold of satin. Tunic caught up in a puff like a panier, with satin bows and 
ends at each side. Sash with volan(es upon the ends. French body with a hood 
drawn up around the edge like a puff; a fold of satin at the hands. 


CLOAKS AND MANTLES. 

THERE is great latitude awarded 
to out-door covering of all kinds; 
people can wear what they please, 
so long as it is pretty and becom. 
ing, and even if it is odd, peculiar, 
and different altogether from styles 
ordinarily worn, it will only be 
looked tipon as a newer fashion. 

The summer season has brought 
out a great many elegant little 
black silk and black lace paletots, 
the latest of which are cut into the 
figure and confined by a wide sash 
of silk or lace. There are still 
short sacs to be seen, however, 
and the loose sac-paletots occa- 
sionally, which had such a vogue 
last year. 

The novelty for the watering- 
places is the Spanish mantille. It 
consists of a small Fanchon of black 


| lace, ornamented with a rose at the 


side, and a bow of pink satin rib- 
bon under the chignon. The lace 
continues over the shoulders as a 
mantille, is ornamented at the back 
with a bow of satin ribbon, crosses 
in front and ties at the back like a 
Marie Antoinette fichu. 

A fashionable style of jfichu, in 
black silk, is round at the back like 
a cape, fastened in front by one but- 
ton, and turns back with long ends, 
that are tied with a large bow. 

In silk, lace, muslin, or material 
en suite, the Marie Antoinette fichu 
is the most fashionable garment of 
the season. 

In white muslin, trimmed with ° 
frills of lace, or ruffles of the same 


material, it is extremely pretty, 
either en suite, or worn with 
dresses of printed organdie. 


With grenadine dresses, the fichu 
may be of black lace, or the ma-. 
terial. 

There is a loose, good-sized man 
tle, with a sae back, mantilla 
front, and rather wide sleeves, 
which has been largely adopted by 
elderly ladies. It is a very useful 
and convenient summer silk cloak 
for a lady of fifty or thereabouts. 

Lace shawls and thin burnooses 
are inhigh vogue, with light toi- 
lets. Lace shawls, especially 
since the introduction of Llama lace, 
are considered indispensable to a 
wardrobe, by ladies of almost all 
classes. 

The so-called “ French lace,” an 
imitation of Chantilly, made cheap 
and nice-looking shawls and other 
articles while they were fresh ; but 
French lace was entirely destitute 
of any element of durability, and 
shrunk into nothing if touched by 
water. In appearance, and in all 
serviceable qualities, Llama lace, 
or dentelle des modes, as it is some- 
times called, is dread superior. 
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DESCRIPTION OF COSTUMES 
FOR AUGUST. 
(See full page Engraving.) 

Fig. 1.—Walking-siit of slate- 
colored silk trimmed with satin 
folds set on in one plain row, and a | 
second with pointed tabs formed of | 
folds caught together upon the un- | 
der side. Three rows arched at the 
sides, on the skirt, a button fasten- | 
ing the center row, and large ros- 
ettes of leaves the others. Loose 
sack with cpaulets, cuffs, and | 
trimming carried directly around | 
the bottom. . | 

Fic. 2.—Short dress of fine 
checked taffetvs, brown and white ; | 
pinked-out ruffles in two sections, 
three in each, surround the skirt; 
heading and bands upon the seams 
of brown tafetas studded with large 
flat silk buttons with brown centers 
and white edges, two bands at the 
wrist and one at the slyulder, with 


three tabs descending upon the 
sleeve. Brown hat with crape 
scarf. 


Fria. 3.—A suit of silk serge in | 
two shades, the underskirt very 
light gray, finished out with a box- 
plaited flounce bound with the ma- 
terial of the upper skirt, which is 
also serge in very dark stel-color ; 
this is made quite plain and is 
gathered up cach side of the front 
with large rosettes. Tight basque 
of the same, pointed in frent and 
square in the back, which is diviced 
like the skirt of a coat, a cap? over 


_ the shoulders corresponding in 
shape; trimming, a bias fuld and 
knotted silk fringe. 

Fig. 4.—A dinner dress of maize- 
colored grenadine ruffled in a broad 
curve across the front, and smaller 
ones around the remainder of the 
skirt ; the center ruffle is black, the 
others maize, and the upper headed 
with a piping of black satin; the 
bottoms of the slecves correspond. 
Sash and shoulder trimmings of 
black satin bound with maize and 
finished with covered buttons. The 
grenadine is made up over very 
thin maize glucé. 

Fic. 5.—A suit of ashes-of-rose 
mozambique. Skirt finished out 
with a deep flounce set on under a 
fold of the material, and two rows 
of silk points,a cape round across 
the back with mantilla ends in 
front, confined by the belt; bow 
and sash beiind. 
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FASHIONS FOR WATERING- 
PLACES. 


THE strange lack of warm wea- 
ther, the very brief period that can 
be counted upon as a “ summer 
season,” for, at least, several years 
past, has greatly reduced the num- 
ber of visitors at fashionable water- 


August, 


WALKING-SUIT. 


STONE-COLORED mohair trimmed with narrow chintz gimp; overskirt cut ont in 
a point at the sides with trimming upon the lower skirt in vandykes across the space. 
Fitted basque, the bottom corresponding with the skirt; belt with three rows of 
gimp. Rosettes and ends of silk the shade of the dress material. 
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SARATOGA MORNING DRESS. 


Frexcn cambric Gabrielle, with side forms outlined by a narrow rniiic, the space 
being barred slantwise with Marscilles braid. This mode ts very stylish in mohair, 
a narrow quilling and gimp substituting the ruffle and braid, or in cashmere trim- 
med with catin piping and a raffle. 
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WHITE MORNING ROBE. 


Tus illustration gives a back and front view of a morning robe of fine white or- 
gandie, trimmed with tucking, and Valenciennes insertion and edging. The tuck- 
ing forms a equare yoke and long stripe, which extend the entire length of the back 
and¥ront. The insertion and edging forms the border to the tucking, cuffs to the 
slecves, and trimming for the pockets. 


ing places, and increased the num- 
ber of those persons who remain, 
principally, in their city houses, 
contenting themselves with a fly- 
ing visit to some one of the places 
of public or fashionable resort. 

Under these circumstances, fash- 
ion has been less defined, less ex- 
act, less arbitrary in its demands, 
than formerly ; the summer popu- 
lation of the watering-places has 
still Jess of a permanent and more 
of a floating character, and, conse- 
quently, the styles exhibit more of 
concessions to accident and con- 
venience than display of clegance 
or novelty. 

In the flying visits we have 
made, however, we have noted 
some tasteful, and some costly toil- 
ets, a few of which may be worth 
describing to our readers. 

One was a white dress of fine 
muslin, trimmed with three rows 
of narrow tucking, the tucking set 
in like insertion round the bottom 
of the skirt and basque, and alter- 
nating with rows of Valenciennes 
lace. From the back of the neck, 
a strip of tucking (the tucks laid 
across), extended down below the 
waist upon tho skirt of the dress, 
forming a sash end, edged all 
round with laco. A belt of pink 
satin confined the basque at the 
waist, turned back from the front, 
and was fastened low at the back 
with a large pink satinbow. Pink 
satin bows also ornamented the 


| shoulders and front of the basque. 


An elegant visiting toilet is 
composed of black grenadine made 
over black silk and trimmed with 
many narrow flounces. The fichu 
is a simple bretelle of grenadine, 
edged with a wide black lace, 
which descends low enough to 
form a sort of mantle. Bonnet of 
black tulle, trimmed with a wreath 
of autumn maple leaves. 

Instead of lace, the fichu may be 
finished with flounces to match the 
dress. 

At a ball at Saratoga, the follow- 
ing toilets attracted attention : 
A rich pink and white striped dress, 
covered with white tulle, embroid- 
ered with silver stars, and orna- 
mented with garlands of pink 
roses, with silver leaves. Head- 
dress to match. 

Another dress was composed of 
puffs of blue éwle, a blue silk tunic 
cut out at tho back to make room 
for an immense pouf, below which 
the corners were knotted so as to 
form sash ends. 

A very pretty dress af white 
tulle was embroidered with straw, 
the upper skirt edged with straw 
fringe. Tho ornaments were field 
flowers. 

All.the tunics are looped up en 
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\ . paniers, and the fichus, with ends 


crossing in front, are tied so as to 
produce an immense pouf behind. 

A simple walking-toilet of gren- 
adine is trimmed with silk ruches 
of the same shade— skirt, low 
bodice, and - fichu. The ruches, 
however, are hardly as pretty as 
ruffles of the same bound with silk. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE COLORED 
STEEL PLATE. 

Fie. 1.—A walking-dress of Asof 
green silk, plain body with a low 
small round cape crossing in front 
and fastening in the belt; gored 
skirt cut long in the back and fes- 
tooned under a sash at the sides 
and behind ; the sash in the back 
descends from a rosette set a little 
distance above half the length of 
the skirt; a box-plaited flounce at 
the bottom. The sidesashes round 
basque in the back and square 
sashes in front are attached to a 
separate belt and adjusted like an 
overskirt. The trimming consists 
of satin folds, buttons and silk 
fringe the same shade of green as 
the dress. The rosettes are orna- 
mented with cord and tassels. 

Fie. 2.—Dinner dress of dove-col- 
ored poult ornamented with violet 
satin pipings; a plain yoke shape 
is described upon the waist, and 
over this is carried a second design 
curving from the shoulders over the 
bust, a scolloped, graduated flounce 
upon the front of the skirt, and 
above this waves of piping with 
tabs of silk box-plaited in the cen- 
ter at the crossings. Amethyst or- 
naments and a wreath of violets in 
the hair. Sashes caught down by 
satin fillets. 

Fie. 3.—Evening dress of white 
grenadine ; bodice and cuffs formed 
by a flat plaiting of the material 
bordered with quilling of white 
satin. A trimming of the same 
around the skirt cut in slight points 
at intervals along the upper edge. 
Plain satén belt and a butterfly bow 
without ends behind. The body is 
opened in heart shape with satin 
revers edged with blonde over a 
handsome chemisette. Pearl orna- 
ments and gold band studded with 
pearls around the chignon. 

Fie. 4.—Carriage dress of violet 
silk, -with a cape pointed and fes- 
tooned to resemble a hood; the 
point of this is attached with large 
loops to the belt ; the mantilla ends 
cross in front under the belt; the 
front of the skirt curves over a 
plaited flounce ; fine satin pipings 
descend from the belt and encircles 
' the train, the back of which is puffed 
between two puffed sashes; the 
latter are formed by separate pieces 
of silk sewn down with pipings and 
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finished at the bottom with wide 
fringe. Sleeves of medium width 
with a-puff down the outside seam. 
Band of gold filagree in the hair. 
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Eayrtiin Set.—This elegant set, 
consisting of pin and ear-rings, is made 
of chased gold and enamel principally, 
the bars, balls, and rings being of solid, 
plain gold, beautifully enameled. 

This set is from Ball, Black & Co. 


“ CARLOTTA PALETOT. 
A sTYLISH, simple method of making a 
black silk out-door garment, Both back 
and front are plain; the side gores are 
gathered in the scams, forming slight 
puffs. Coat sleeve with puffs at the bot- 
tom separated by folds of silk, corded with 
satin on the edge. The body is trimmed 
with similar folds outlining the side 
shapes, and following the lower edge, 
which is finished with handsome fringe. 


AMAZON BODICE. 


Tus is formed by straps of black satin 
supported by a belt and shoulder-straps of 
the same; the sashes are short and sus- 
pended around the entire waist; jet pend- 
ants are used asa fringe ; the bodice closes 
in front with hooks and a large rosette, 
the back is of the same shape. It may be 
worn over a dress of organdie, grenadine 
or barege, or, a8 represented in the cut, 
with an under waist of lace and cambric 
having juge lappets at the neck. 


DRESSING SACQUE. 


To be made of fine linen, the bosom 
tucked and trimmed with inserting be- 
tween, a narrow fold of linen stitched on 
in points, Shoulders, collar, and cuffs 
to match. 


WHITE BODICE. 


SumMER bodice of white muslin, trim- 
med with Cluny lace and blue ribbon, 
starred with white satin. The trimming 
simulates a square cape, with lace orna- 
ments in the corners, and a lace ruffle 
laid flat at the neck. The cuffs are sim- 
‘ulated of lace and ribbon, to match. 


AMONG the bridal events of the 
season was one that attracted at- 
tention from the extreme simpli- 
city yet good taste that character- 
ized the toilets. 

The bride was young and fair, 
as were also the three bridesmaids. 

The first wore a plain dress of 
rich white satin, with an immense 
train, but no ornaments save the 
costly lace at the wrists and throat, 
and natural flowers. 

The second wore a dress of fine 
white organdie, trimmed with num- 
erous narrow flounces, and silk 
tunics arranged en paniers. One 
of the tunics was blue, the other 
rose-pink, the otherlavender. The 
colors were matched by the flowers, 
which ornamented the hair, and 
descended as cordons upon the 
shoulders. 


BATHING-DRESSES. 


Every lady should have a bath- 
ing-dress, even if she uses it only 
once a year. It is not costly, the 
fashion of it does not change, and 
she has the satisfaction of possess- 
ing one suited to her own style, in 
addition to escaping the mortifica- 
tion of wearing the disreputable 
and ill-mated garments furnished 
by the proprietors of the bathing- 
places. 

The best dresses to our taste are 
made of gray serge or flannel, 
bound with braid of the same color. 
Young girls may indulge in con- | 
trasts, but they are in bad taste for 
middle-aged ladies. The best style 
is undoubtedly, for this purpose, to 
be neutral throughout. 

Some young ladies made them- 
selves very conspicuous at Long 
Branch recently, by wearing bath- 
ing dresses of bright scarlet and 
yellow. This was a display of bad 
taste that amounted to vulgarity. 

The selection of glaring colors 
is not excused by foreign prece- 
dent. Because eccentric fashions 
are introduced abroad is not a rea- 
son why American ladies should 
follow them at home. 

In buying the material for bath- 
ing-dresses, we caution ladies not 
to buy cotton or mixed cotton and 
wool. Buy an all wool material. It 
will last, and will'save taking cold. 
Moreover cotton clings to the per- 
son inadisagreeable way. A broad 
garden hat, tied down, is the best 
protection for the face. 
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MONOGRAM HANDKERCHIEFS. 

Tue most elegant handkerchiefs for 
ordinary wear consist of eambric of ex- 
quisite fineness, with wide border, deli- 
cately hemstitched, and ornamented with 


handsome monogram in one corner, ¢xe- 
cutéd iti beautiful needlework. 
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ST. MARC SLEEVE. 


Tis is appropriate for mohair, silk or 
poplin; the upper side only is cnt with a 
tab, which requires to be lined, unless the 
material is sufficiently heavy to keep 
smooth. The trimming may be tworows 
of satin piping, velvet or gimp. Grena- 
dine may be made up in this Way with 
gimp trimming. 
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SPANISH CORSAGE. 


Tats may be worn with a black silk or 
grenadine skirt. It is made of black silk, 
tight-fitting, open in front, with a low 
vedt and belt. The trimming consists 
simply of silk folds and wide quilling. 
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ADVICE TO WIVES. 


Extract from Madame Maintenon's 
advice to the Duchess of Burgundy, in re- 
lation to her conduct in the marriage 
state: ‘ 

“Do not hope for perfect happiness. 
There is no such thing in this sublunary 
state. 

“Your sex is more exposed to suffer, 
because it is always in dependence. Be 
neither angry nor ashamed of this depen- 
dence on a husband, nor any of those in 
order of Providence. 

‘Let your husband be yonr best friend, 
and your only confidant. Do not hope 
that your union will procure yon perfect 
peace. The best marriages are unhappy. 

“Do not expect the same degree of 
friendship that you feel. Men are gener- 
ally less tender than women; and you 
will be unhappy if you are too delicate 
in friendship. 

“Beg of God to guard you from jeal- 
ousy. Do not hope to bring back a hus- 
band by complaints, ill-humor, and re- 
proaches. The only means which prom- 
ise success are patience and softness; 
impatience sours and alienates the heart; 
softness leads them back to their duty.” 


EDA DRESS. 


they are, at least, twelve years of 
age, is very desirable. It would 
interfere, somewhat, with the fool- 
ish vanity of mothers who make 
mere puppets of their children, but 
| it would be for the infinite advan- 
tage of the whole race of girls, ina 
moral, physical, and mental point 
of view. 

The intricacies and complications 
of little girls’ wardrobes destroy 
the comfort of modern house- 
holds. Time and money is expend- 
ed, which is required elsewhere. 
The child’s lessons, studies, com- 
forts, pleasures, physical exercise, 
everything is interfered with on 
account of her dress. 

To buy the clothing ready-made 
would cost a fortune; so the mo- 


(Front and back view.) 


A cone dress of pearl-colored mohair, the skirt and waist joined by a belt ; the ther strains mind and body to have 
front is trimmed en fablier with points of mohair folded and laid one upon the edge | the home-made frills and furbelows 
of the other wlth a heading of blue gimp ; two sashes ending in silk tassels are de- | come up in number and extent, at 
scribed upon each side with gimp, and one upon the back of the waist; belt and least, to those of professional or 
hottom of the skirt encircled with gimp, and sleeves trimmed at the wrist and foreign origin 
shoulder. This style is suitable for children from ten to twelve. g gin. 


* ELENA DRESS. 


(Front and back view.) 


A MODE appropriate for a miss from twelve to fourteen years of age. The 
dress is made of fawn-colored grenadine; plain underskirt and body buttoning be- 
hind the sleeves and shoulders, are trimmed with puffing of the material set 
round with acording of violet satin. The upper skirt is puffed in small gores sepa- 
rated by cordons of satin with the exception of the front breadth, which is entirely 


plain; the bottom is bordered with violet silk fringe. 


FASHION FOR CHILDREN. 


THe clothing of children is now 
made a matter of so much impor- 
tance that one child is as much 
trouble as six would have been in 
the good old days of stuff frocks 
and woven linen pinafores. 

The clothing of children is made 
of altogether too flimsy materials, 
and it is quite too fanciful in its 
character. It is a bad habit for 
children themselves—one tliat will 
grow with their growth and 
strengthen with their strength, un- 
til what they are to wear will*con- 
stitute the chief of their waking 
thoughts. 

Ladies frequently say, “Oh! I 


don’t mind boys, because you can 
take them to a tailor’s and get 
their clothes made ; but girls—dear 
me! what a trouble they are! So 
many changes, so many articles of 
attire, so many concessions of 
judgment to the bondage of fash- 
ion.” 

Why can not the clothing of 
girls be regulated something in the 
same manner as that for boys@ 
Why can not they be restricted to a 
few suits made of strong, service- 
able materials; and would they 
not be much better off excluded al- 
together from the tyranny of fash- 
ion and its changes ? 

A uniform, loose, and healthy 
style of clothing for girls, until 


White dresses and suits, straw 
hats with lace scarfs and garlands 
of leaves and flowers, and high 
light boots, are the summer fea- 
tures of the girls’ toilets. 

Boys of ten or twelve wear gray 
tweed or linen suits, and bright- 
colored neck-ties of netted silk. 


IRENE SUIT. 


‘ 

Tuts cut represents a walking-costume 
for a girl of seven to twelve years of age. 
It is made of white worsted dgrege figur- 
ed with blue; plain underskirt and 
French waist; sleeves, coat shape ; gored 
overskirt bordered with a ruffle of the 
same, bound and set on with blué silk. 
Itis caught upin the back and at each 
side of the front width witha series of 
tabs bound with blue ; a round cape with 
scarfs falling from the shoulder-seam ; 
the cape is drawn up with a few plaits at 
this point, and pinned fast under the ro- 
sette to keep it in place. The front folds 
under the belt with little square tabs be- 
low as a finish. 
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FASHIONABLE SUMMER TRAVEL- 
ING SUITS. 

Tur most stylish suits for traveling 
are made of pongee (buff shade), and worn 
with buff boots and ‘‘ baby”’ bonnet of 
white muslin. 

Plainer suits are made of unbleached 
linen, and worn with round hate of Mar- 
s¢illes, which" do up," 
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DRESS. 


MARY 


Pian gored dress of striped or checked 
summer silk, the sleeves and neck scol- 
loped and corded with satin. Gored over- 
dress of white pique buttoning in front, 
scolloped top and bottom, and handsomely 


braided with star trimming; the lappets 
and belt are simply described by braiding. 


This overdress is a very pretty addition to 

a child’s wardrobe, and, being made of 

washable material, can be kept fresh and | 
clean. For a child of eight years about 

2% yards of piqne will be sufficient. 


ERNARD BLOUSE. 


A FuLt blouse for a boy; it is made of 
pique and trimmed in gores with washing 
braid, or, if like the Illustrations of poplin, 
it requires a serpentine mohair braid or 
silk gimp. 


VIOLA APRON, 

Tats is to be made of silk, emall and 
coquettish, bordered with silk quilling, 
and ornamented with wide flat plaiting 
in the form of two sashes fastened down 
with a fold and rosettes through the cen 
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MADGE DRESS. - 


A PRETTY style for pique, cambric or 
percales; plain body and gored skirt, 
with an apron front and back. 

The trimming consists of flat bands of 
some contrasting color stitched upon the 
edges. Wide washing-braid will trim 
very nicely. This drees may be made of 
mozambique or grenadine ornamented 
with silk or eatin bands. In this case, 
the neck should be filled in with a pretty 
puffed tucker. Belt with sash ends. 


MELVINA DRESS. 
Write mohair, the ekirt trimmed with 
eatin hands or sashes deacending from the 
belt and fastened with satin bowe ; the 
ends are fringed, the front width is 
spanned by bands describing an apron 
with fringe at the bottom. A berthe of 
folds is formed upon the low body canght 
down in the center with a satin fold and 
bow, puffed elceves, bordered and set In 
with box-plaited frilling ; the top of the 
waiet is aleo trimmed with this frilling. 
This is a very pretty dress for girls about 
nine or ten. 
<0 000 
NEW BRAID AND EMBROIDERY 
PATTERNS. 
Eactr pattern is numbered on the 
braid-shect, and furnished at the 
following prices : 
No. 9—$1.50. 
Nos. 1, 2, 10—$1. 
Nos. 11, 13, 14, 15—75 cents. 
No. 12—87 cents. 
Nos. 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8—50 cents. 
We have the largest stock, the 
best qualities, nnd the latest pat- 
terns of braid and embroidery that 
can be found. 


: me a 
JENNIE DEAN'S SUIT. 


A pretty school or country walking- 
costume for little girls from eight to 
twelve, consisting of a dress and double 
i of brown linen, simply trimmed 
with mohair or Mareeillee braid; a buff 
linen overekirt divided at the sides and 
loogely knotted at the bottom. The up- 
per ape is separated In the back and 
tied with long ends. This mode is suit- 


able for wool delaine or mohair. 


LITTLE GIRL'S DRESS. 


OF fine cambric, the skirt ornamented 
withtwo rows of Valenciennes and em- 
broidery with a wide band of vertical 
tucks between. Full waist, trimmed 
with lace and needlework at the top. 


PARK DRESS. 


A PRETTY Gabrielle of pique suitable for 
asmall boy or girl. It is ornamented 
with pyramids of flat washing-braid set 
on like a lattice-work, the ends finished 
with buttons. It closes in the back, and 
there are but four designs upon the skirt. 
This style can be wade either in mo- 
hair, mozambique, or summer poplin, to 
be trimmed with mohair braid or gimp. 
French cambric {s aleo very nice, and is 
preferable, in some cages, to worsted 
gooda, because {t washes. 
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INFANT'S ROBE. 

A sIMPLE day robo of fine white nan- 
sook, trimmed with fine tucking and 
narrow raffles, with a little cdging of 
Valenciennes at the neck. 
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ADVICE TO GIRLS. 

A WELL-KNOWN weekly journal 
has been engaged in giving twelve 
articles by twelve distinguished 
women. These articles have not 
been specially noticeable for either 
wit or wisdom, but the following, 
extracted from the contribution of 
Mrs. General Banks, really presents, 
in terse, axiomatic style, thoughts 
worth repeating. Mrs. Banks says: 


Let it be our aim each day 80 to live as 
to avoid that which is unpleasant or of- 
fensive to others, and thus escape the 
sorrow of repentance. There is no satis- 
faction in constantly doing that which is 
wrong, and constantly repenting. No 
lady can be true to others who is not true 
to herself. It is better not to imitate, 
but still no one onght to be wholly uan- 
conscious of others. It is by coming in 
contact with people that we improve; we 
must sce life as it really is. We cannot 
concur in the opinion that young children 
ought to see only that which is pure and 
good. They must mect the world as it ia, 
and meet it when young. They must 
have the opportunity to compare. Com-~ 
parison is a great power in the formation 
of character. 

A young lady that has ceen nothing of 
real life, and only knows what she has 
heard and read, is greatly astonished 
when she mects the distinguished men 
and women of any country. They are 
not equal tohcrstandard. Young people 
may be made better by contact with that 
which is not 80 good. Instead of falling 
themeelvca, they should try to make the 
bad good. To be thrown in carly life 
among all classes and conditions of peo- 
ple ought fo be esteemed an advantage 
rather than a misfortune. The people 
from whom we can obtain the most sen- 
sible, the trnest and wisest vievwrs of life, 
are found among those who struggle for 
existence. No one can trnly understand 
life ‘unless they have buffered. Of this 
we may bé certain. A trnly wise mother 
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might justly be distressed if her child 

never knew grief. There are plenty of 

people who think they have trouble, but 
to feel what trouble is, we must be as’ 

others are. . 

It is best that children should not be 
too strongly governed. It iz the same in 
families as with nations. Too much gov- 
ernment defeats the object we wish to 
accomplish. It is the duty of parents to 
be what they desire their children to be. 
A mother’s example should be her dauzh- 
ter's constant guide. It is unwiee to ob- 
serve too closely slight fuults. How few 
there are who can bear rigid cross-exam- 
ination! There is nothing that a mother 
should 80 much covet and so much prize 
as the unreserved confidence of her daugh- 
ter; but, to gain and retain this confl- 
dence, we must live the life we profess. 
Nothing does a child more harm, nothing 
can {impart to a mother greater grief, 
than the loss of this touching and tender 
reiation which brings the daughter to the 
mother in confession of her error, or 
which would prevent her return, even 
upon a repetition of her fault, with the 
same hope of counsel and forgiveness 
which encouraged her first appeal. A 
child should never be made to sutfer the 
agony of a mother's final condemnation. 
Reconciliation should never be impossl- 
ble. 

In our religious life we should fully 
live np to what we profess, Christianity 
can only appear in our every-day life. 
Truth and justice should be the founda- 
tion of our faith, and our life each day ro 
guided that we may not have cause to re- 
pent of unworthy and sinful actions. To 
those who do right repentance is unne- 
cessary. We should not Judge the relig- 
ious life of others with severity; we can 
not know what motives govern them. It 
is not our right to pass judgment. Be 
charitable always. It is one of the great 
dutics of life. Deal gently with the repu- 
tation, and ecapecially with the unfortu- 
nate, of oursex. There are none without 

_ faults, and those alone are best who have 
less than others. 

Women have the reputation of being 
censorious of each other, seeking to mag- 
nify rather than conceal defects of char- 
acter. It may be exo. We should guard 
against this injustice, and help to build 
up rather than destroy reputation. De- 
struction of character i3 as easy as it is 
wicked. 

It is a great advantage to keep quiet 
gracefully and naturally. Self-control is 
the best evidence of a cultivated intellect 
and aclearconscience. It ixagreat plea- 
sure to mect those who wisely lixten and 
observe. 

The art of dress for a yonng lady enter- 
ing socicty fs not a trivial subject. It has 
much to do with the exhibition of charac- 
ter and enccers in life. There are few 
questions more frequently asked and none 
more difficult to answer than those which 
refer to this subject. It has received the 
attention of the best minds in all coun- 

, tries, and has much to do with personal 
comfort and the elegance of eociety. 

The world is full of good things, if we 
seck for and receive them. When we 
meet that which disturbs us, we should 
help to change it, or learn to endure it. 
A good and pure woman can do much to 
make the world better. 


Every young lady that enters upon the 
great theater of life should seck to know 
the rule of right. There is justice in all 
things, and neither beauty, happiness, 
nor power can exist without It. Life at 
best Is imperfect. She must not expect 
or demand too much. It is better to bea 
Spectator than an actor, until we compre- 
hend the necessities that govern the 
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world. With the best efforts of which 
the human miud is capable, bitter disap- 
poiutments can not always be avoided. 
But the coneciousness of a desire to act 
justly is the best support we can have in 
adversity. The aim of her life should be 
to impart to othera, by her bright exam- 
ple, the knowledge which she has gained 
by instruction, observation and experi- 
ence, 
eee 


THE BLOSSOMING TREE. | 


FROM THE GERMAN OF FERDINAND 
SCHMIDT. 


The stork ¢lappered on 
the hut of a countryman, 
“CA the housewife worked 
busily under the blooming trees of 
the garden, looking from time to 
time toward a cradle which stood 
in the shadow ofthe gable. Aman 
entered the garden, and the woman 
went to mect her husband. They 
stepped to the cradle. 

“ He sleeps,” said the woman, as 
they looked with delight on the 
red-cheeked babe. 

“Truly,” said the father, “he is 
rightly named. Godfrey is he 
called, and see!—the peace of God 
rests upon his face. May it always 
be thus!” : 

Then the man sat down under the 
elder-arbor, and the wife brought 
in the meal. While they were eat- 
ing, she talked about the house and 
the field, but her glances often 
turned to the babe. Close beside 
the cradle stood a young tree that 
the father had planted on the day 
that the child was born. 

“Gracious God!” said the father, 
“bless my child; that his mind 
may grow like that little tree!” 

“He who has been gracious to 
him till now,” replied the woman, 
“will still take care of him. The 
tree already blossoms, and promises 
fruit. The dew of heaven fell on 
it, and the sun gave it light; let 
this be a sign to us. When the 
mind of the child opens we will 
turn his thoughts to heaven.” 

“You are right,” said the man, 
“for from above come all good and 
perfect gifts.” . 

The light of the evening sky fell 
on the white bed of the child, and 
a warm breath of air moved the 
top of the little tree. The petals 
of the blossoms fell upon the cradle. 
The little boy awoke, raised his 
beaming eyes to heaven, and smiled. 
With happy faces the father and 
mother stepped to the cradle, and 
the babe put out his little hands 
toward them. 4 
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Eighty years passed away, and 


Godfrey had become an old man.| Such thoughts filled the heart of 


Again he was under the tree that 
his father had planted on the day 
of his birth. It had grown high 
and spread its branches far over the 
soil. How waseverything changed ! 
The hut had become a stately house, 
but the stork still found his peace- 
ableabode on the roof. The yard and 
the garden were extended, and the 
stables and barns enlarged. The 
grown-up children of the old man 
were in the field; and, though his 
arm was feeble, he had been work 
ing inthe garden. Sitting on the 
bench under the blossoming tree, 
he still held the spade in his 
hands. 


The sun sank; the work of the 
day wasdone. Theold man looked 
around with cheerful face. The 
perfume of the flowers refreshed 
him. But suddenly a cloud of sad- 
ness passed over his brow. Beside 
the garden, which was surrounded 
by a fresh green hedge, lay a 
churchyard. A black cross rose 
above the hedge, and a high rose- 
bush stood beside it. Cross and 
rose-bush showed the place where 
rested Godfrey's wife. Behind the 
cross stood some elder-trees that 
shaded the graves of his parents. 


“They are resting from their 
day’s work,” said he, to himself. 
“TJ, too, will soon follow them.” 
And he looked over his life; and, 
though he knew that he was not 
sinless, he thought without fear of 
the dark grave. 


“Fear nothing,” said an inward 
voice. “The earth will be light on 
you. How foolish are they who 
are filled with terror at the thought 
of death! Look at this fragrant 
blossom — it withers and falls. 
Shall that fill us with sadness? 
Well does the death angel touch it 
with his wings; he but destroys 
its splendor for a short time. He 
can not kill the kernel, and you will 
soon see it a delicious fruit—Look 
at the caterpillar who spins his 
shroud ;—there he lies in his dark 
chamber. Buta few days pass, and 
a brilliant butterfly rises from the 
grave. Onits wings play the colors 
of the sky, and it flies from flower 
to flower to sip the nectar. Look 
at the grain of seed: during the 
foggy days the countryman strews 
itinthe ground. The pall of death 
covers it for months. But the 
spring breathes on it, and soon you 
see the waving cornfields, where 
once you beheld the white robe of 
winter. Thus, in the hour of death 
you will awake in a more beautiful 
world. Trust in the Almighty, 
from whose hands the flaming suns 
go forth. Do not offend him by 
doubts of his love.” 


the old man. The light of the 
evening sky brightened his face. 
Peace beamed from his features. 
For a short time he looked at the 
churchyard. Then his eyesclosed, 
and a gentle slumber came over 
him. In adream he saw his father 
planting the tree, and saw it grow 
up and blossom, and bear fruit, 
which reddened, and was shaken off 
by the wind into the waving grass. 
Under the tree stood men who took 
up the precious fruit, and refreshed 
themselves with it. And the little 
tree grew, and the stems became 
strong, and the branches spread far 
around. 

Then, suddenly, the angel of 
death, in waving garments of light, 
stood before the tree. 

“See!” said he. “A good man 
resembles such a tree! Holy feel- 
ings bloom like flowers in his heart. 
His pious deeds, that spread bless- 
ing, are like the fruit. His stem is 
strong against the storms of passion. 
His roots busily work in the ground. 
He enjoys the good of earth, and 
gladly gives to othera. The weary 
find cooling shade under his 
branches, and the gay hear .in his 
voice the tone that tells of eternity. 
Look! to such a tree thou wast 
resembled! Now the Holy One 
will plant you in an eternal soil!” 


So dreamed the old man. His 


children returned from the field, 
and found their father on the bench 
in the garden. 
closed. On his face rested the 
peace of God. Gently waved the 
tree, and rained down its blossoms 
on the old man. Fearing that the 
damp of the evening might injure 
him, the children went to awaken 
their father. But he opened his 
eyes no more. 

Then there was much weeping in 
the house and in the village, for all 
loved the old man. His sons and 
his daughters, with all the villagers, 
buried him after three days, but 
his memory never died from their 
hearts 
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“How much longer, waiter,” 
asked a hungry tourist in Ireland, 
who had already been waiting an 
hour, “are you going to keep me 
without my dinner?” “Yer honor 
shall have it in foive minutes.” 
Another awful interval ensued. 
The waiter was again summoned. 
On this occasion he escorted his 
guest to the window. “ Look into 
the yard, yer honor. Dye see that 


ould cock there? Well, I’ve been 
chasing him for the last hour, and 
when I catch him yer dinner’ll be 
ready.” 


His eyes were. 
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THE HEART OF AN ARTIST. 


TuE celebrated singer, Henrictte 
Sontag, began her carcer in Vienna. 
Everyone who knows anything 
about the boards that represent the 
theatrical world will readily believe 
that the young, amiable, and high- 
ly-endowed artist had to struggle 
against envy ; but her début was a 
splendid one, in spite of the jeal- 
ousy of her colleagues. However, 
she was hissed at as passionately 
by the snakes of the side scenes as 
she was received with applause by 
the lions of the purterre. Miss 
Amalie Steininger was one of the 
most enraged of these snakes,—a 
lady whose octave was reduced long 
ago by the storm of passion to a 
few hoarse notcs. Nevertheless, 
Miss Amalie had her knights, who 
still always wore her colors, and 
fought for her beauty, and by aid 
of this knighthood she succeeded in 
putting her rival to flight. 

Some years later Miss Sontag 
sung at one of the first theaters of 
Berlin, together with the celebrated 
tenor, Fagar, and triumphed over 
Signora Catalina. The tongues of 
the enthusiasts and the pens of the 
journalists talked only about her, 
and there was no garden in and 
around Berlin that had not been 
plundered, in order to give her 
flowers. Her carriage was always 
surrounded by people of the first 
families ; and some nights the peo- 
ple took the horses off and drew 
the carriage themselves. That was 
indeed enthusiasm! So, as before 
said, she was the Catalina of her 
time, with the exception that she 
was youn and beautiful, while the 
former was remarkable for her 
ugliness. 

On a very fine morning when 
Henriette Sontag was driving in 
one of the most fashionable strects 
of Berlin, surrounded by numerous 
riders, she heard the Viennese 
national song: sung by a child’s 
tender voice. The great singer 
made the carriage stop, and called 
the little singer. 

“ What is your name, my pretty 
little Vienna girl?” was her ques- 
tion, leaning on the door of the 
carriage. 

“Naunerl,” was the answer, 
given in the Austrian dialect by the 
little one. 


“ Who is that woman you lead 
there?” continued Sontag. 

“Oh, that’s my poor blind moth. 
er, madam,” replied the child. 

“And the name of your poor 
blind mother?” she asked. 

“Amalie Steininger,” said the 
girl. 

“Amalie Steininger!’’ repeated 


Henriette Sontag, with the greatest 
surprise. 

“Yes, Amalie Steininger,” said 
the child. ‘My mother was a cele- 
brated singer before she lost her 
voice and her eyes, because she had 
cried so much. After this all our 
friends Jeft us. We had to sell 
everything we had, and have to bee 
now for our daily bread.” 


Henriette Sontag could not speak ; 
the tears that pearled in her large 
bright eyes choked her voice. ‘The 
riders had also stopped, and took 
the greatest interest in this striking 
scene. 


“ Gentlemen,” said the celebrated 
singer, finally, ‘ permit me to make, 
here in the street, a collection for a 
colleague who has lost her sight. 
Here is my purse,” she continued, 
“and please let it not be the only 
one gliding into the hands of this 
poor child.” 


In 9 moment the little girl had 
her hands full of gold and silver, 
and thought that heaven had sent 
an angel to relieve her poor, unfor- 
tunate mother. 


“Where does your mother live, 
my child?” asked Henrictte, enjoy- 
ing the surprise of the little one. 


“Behind the Kénigsmauer,” re- 
plied the child; “ No 19.” 

“ Naunerl, give your mother the 
love of her old colleague and friend, 
Henriette Sontag, and tell her to 
await me this afternoon,” said the 
singer. “I will come to see you 
and talk with you.” 

“Henriette Sontag!” said the 
little girl, highly astonished, and 
ran fast to her mother to tell her 
who the young, beautiful lady.was. 


Alas! the good child did not un- 
derstand her mother’s tears. Hen- 
riette Sontag kept her word. She 
visited Amalie in the course of the 
day, in company with an old friendly 
gentleman, and embraced her un- 
fortunate colleague with hearty 
sympathy, and was particularly 
careful not to talk about Vienna, so 
as not to retnind Amalie how badly 
she had treated her. The friend of 
the singer was a renowncd oculist, 
who examined the eyes of the blind 
woman, but shook his head sorrow- 
fully, for he had no-hope of curing 
her. Henriette sang the popular 
“Iphigene,” for the benefit of an 
oppressed artist, and we noed not 
say that poor Amalie was this artist. 
Henriette Sontag took care of her 
to the end of her life, and gave the 
little girl (who is now a celebrated 
actress, and remembers always with 
love and gratitude the noble heart 
of the singer) a very good educa. 
tion. 


THE PIANOFORTE. 
Ts 1716, Marius, a French invent- 
or, presented to the Academy of 
Sciences in Paris a clavecin, whose 
strings were vibrated with haim- 
mers instead of plectrums, and, two 
years later, Christoforo, a Floren- 
tine musical-instrnment-maker, de- 
vised some further improvements 
on the instrument. This has een- 
erally been considered a3 the first 
piano. In 1760, a foreigner, named 
Zumpe, established, in England, a 
small manufactory of these instra- 
ments; but he met with litle suc- 
cess. Its merits were, however, 
clearly perceived by Hnydn, who 
left sixty sonatas com posed express- 
ly for it. Gluck, also, adopted the 
new invention, and the piano on 
which he composed his ‘ Armida,” 
and other works, made for him by 
John Pohlman, in 1772, still exists. 
It is stated to be only four and a 
half feet in length and two feet 
in width, with a small, square 
sounding-board at the end, the 
wire of the strings being little 
more than threads, and the ham- 
mers consisting of a few piles of 
leather over the end of a horizontal 
jack working on a hinge. 

“The instrument,” says MM. Thal- 
berg, “ compared with a fine piano 
of the present day, is utterly insig- 
nificant and useless; and it is diffi- 
cult to conceive how it could have 
been used for the purposes it cer- 
tainly served, till we reflect upon 
the importance to the composer of 
having at instant command any 
description of orchestral effect.” 

In France, the first maker of a 
pianoforte was Sebastian Erard,who 
died in Paris, in 1831. Erard was 
the orphan child of a cabinet-maker 
in Strasbourg. He came to Paris 
when only sixteen years of age, 
and apprenticed himself to a harp- 
sichord-maker, in whose employ- 
ment his ingenious mind -soon 
found means to display itself. His 
apprenticeship being ended, the 
young Strasbourg workman ob- 
tained employment from various 
instrument-makers, which he exe- 
cuted at his own house. 

One day a harpsichord-maker, 
struck by his talent, proposed to 
him to make an instrument of the 
harpsichord kind, with such im- 
provements as the workman could 
suggest. Pleased with his task, 
although it was agreed that the in- 
strument was to bear the name of 
his master only, who proposed to 
take the credit of the work, Erard 
devoted himself assiduously to the 
production of the instrument. 

When it was completed, the mu- 
sician who had purchased it was so 
mucli struck with its powers that 
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he returned to make inquiries from 
the harpsichord-maker on the sub- 
ject of its construction. The man, 
taken by surprise, was unable to 
reply, and was, at length, com- 
pelled to admit that it was entirely 
the work of his young journeyman. 

From that time Erard’s reputa- 
tion began to spread. The Duchess 
de Villeroi, who devoted much of 
her fortune to the encouragement 
of the arts, having heard of the 
young artist, sent fur him, and pro- 
posed to him to attempt the con- 
struction of a piano gimilar to those 
recently introduced into Saxony by 
Silberman ; and it was in her house 
in Paris that tho workman designed 
and completed his instrument—the 
first eVer made in France, where, 
indeed, it was till then almost en- 
tirely unknown. Played at the 
concerts given by the duchess, the 
instrument quickly gained in favor. 


Sebastian Erard, in conjunction 
with his brother, Jean Baptiste, set 
up a manufactory in Paris to meet 
the demand for the instrument, 
and here the ingenuity of the Stras- 
bourg workman speedily iutroduced 
such improvements that hia instru- 
ments became famous throughout 
Europe. To Erard is due the up- 
ward bearing of the strings. 
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CONUNDRUMS. 


Wry is a lady's hair, at the pres- 
ent day, like the professions of a 
hypocrite? Because it is mostly. 
false. : 


Why does a lady's hair resemble 
fishes in the sea? Because it is 
sometimes caught up in a net. 


Wry is on. of the prevailing 
fashions of !:nir-dressing like a 
storm at seni Because tho waves 
run high. 


Why are many of the ladies’ 
heads supposed to be well protect 
ed from the spring rains? Becaus 
they have been lately shingled. 
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STUFFING SMALL BIRDS. 


Take ont the entrails; open a paseage 
to the brain, which should be scooped 
out through the mouth; introduce into 
the cavities of the skull and the whole 
body some of a mixture of salt, alum, and 
pepper, putting some through the guilet 
and whole length of the neck ; then hang 
the bird in a cool airy place—firat by the 
feet, that the body sy be impregnated 
by the salts, and afterward by a thread 
through the under mandible of the bill, 
till it appears to be sweet; then hang it 
in the eun or neara fire. After it is weli 
dried, clean out what remains louse of 
the mixture, and fill the cavity of the body 
with wool, oakam, or any soft substance, 
taking care to retain as near as possible 
the exact form of the bird in lite. 


SBA 
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DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


WE give, this month, a design 
which we think will interest our 
readers, of a detached house arrang- 
ed upon our own plans, and which 
we propose to build for a perma- 

* nent residence, on the finest eleva- 
tion upon New York Island, near 
the Central Park. 

The site is remarkable for its 
salubrity and combination of attrac- 
tions, overlooking and close by the 
Park, which lays like magnificent 
pleasure grounds before it. To the 
west, it stretches off in terraced 
beauty to the banks of the Hudson, 
the view of which, from the upper 
windows, will be unobstructed far 
up the Palisades. 

Beyond the Park, the blue waters 
of Long Island Sound, with its 
countless, white-winged vessels, 
are distinctly visible; and beyond 
these again, the hills of Long Is- 
land crowned with verdure. 

It also commands an extended 
view of Harlem, Morrisania, Mel- 
rose, Mott Haven, and nearly all 
that section of Westchester county 
skirting the Harlem River, as high 
up as, and including, the High 
Bridge. 

The grounds comprise ten full 
lots, the entire frontage of a block 
on one of the avenues, and 125 
feet on a wide street, one end of 
which terminates at the river-side 
park crossing the plaza of the 


LIVING R 
15 X18 


boulevard, the other end forming a 
grand entrance to the Central Park. 

Such a situation deserves that 
more than ordinary care and atten- 
tion should be lavished on the 
structure which is to crown it, and 
add to it a local habitation and a 
name; and we present the accom- 
panying plan as the embodiment 
and result of our thought on the 
subject of a complete and symmet- 
rical thongh inexpensive dwel- 
ling. 

The house has a frontal elevation 
or tower above the Mansard roof, 
which furnishes a fine observatory 


on. 


and gallery for the out-look and — q 


promenade. In addition to this, 
there is a broad porch which ex- 
tends round three sides of the 
house, and an elegant, recessed 
entrance which gives access to a 
wide main hall. The area extends 
under this porch, making the whole 
basement floor delightfully dry, 
light, airy, and agreeable. 

On the front and sides spacious 
bay windows give a symmetrical 
appearance to the exterior, and add 
to the size of the rooms, and also 
to their cheerfulness and beauty. 

The drawing-room is upon the 
left of the main hall. Its size is 
40x15 feet, and it opens at the back 
upon a handsome conservatory. 
Upon the opposite side of the hall, 
upon, the front, is the sitting or 


—- 
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PLAN OF BED AND BATH-ROOM FLOOR. 


living-room, and beyond this the 
library, both 18 x 15 feet. 

The basement floor is divided in- 
to dining-room, the same size as the 
parlor, and located directly opposite 
it, kitchen and laundry, and, in 
conjunction with these, all the 
latest labor-saving apparatus for 
cooking, washing, ironing, and do- 
ing the work of a family, gener- 
ally. 

On the upper floors are the bed- 
rooms—three on one, four on the 
other. These could easily be di- 
vided into more by making them 
smaller ; but we prefer large, airy, 
and spacious bedrooms. The larg- 
est one on the second floor of our 
house is equal in extent to the 
drawing-room, and is situated di- 
rectly over it. 

The house is thoroughly heated 
by a furnace, but is provided with 
ornamental grates in the parlor, li- 
brary, and drawing-room, so that, 
if the picturesque effect of a bright 
fire should at any time be consider- 
ed desirable, it may not be wanting. 

All over the house there are 
those delights of all women—abun- 
dance of spacious closets, and re- 
cessed wardrobes—and, with taste 


in embellishing the interior, we ex- 
pect a residence in which we may 
very well be content to spend the 
rest of our days. ; 


———-¢-64—————— 


A MODEL STABLE, 


THE smaller plans have reference 
to a model stable, affording all the 
usual accommodation, three sides 
of which are illustrated. Ita style 
of architecture corresponds with 
the house. It is admirably ven- 
tilated, and designed to be a model 


Caxntna Peacnes.—Select the rich, 
juicy, rare-ripe peaches; pecl, halve 
them, and throw them into a clear, boil- 
ing syrup, made with one-third ofa pound 
of loaf sugar to a pound of the fruit, and 
atable-epoonfal of water. Clearthe syrup 
as it comes to a boil, by skimming it 
thoroughly; then throw in the peaches, 
and the pits, Let them boil gently a few 
minutes till they look traneparent, then 
remove them from the fire, take them 
out with a skimmer, and put them in the 
jars, which you have made ready by heat- 
ing in water, which has been gradually 
brought to the boiling point. Fill the 
jars two-thirds fall, and fill up with syrup 
to the top, taking care to put a fair pro- 
portion of the pits in each jar. 

The filling should be done rapidly, and 
the cover screwed down while the jars 
are hot. 

The pits will be found a great Improve- 
ment. They not only impart a fine flavor, 
but are of medicinal value. Peach pits 
are a specific for dyspepsia, and a small 
paper of them is sold in New York as a 
remedial agent for seventy-five cents. 

The amount of sugar specified just 
maker the peaches aweet enough to eat, 
and not any too much 0. We have tried 
all sorts of ways of canning, but find thia 
so entirely satiefuctory that we shall 
abide by it, till a better method is shown 
to us. 

In the peach-growing districts, where 
the frnit is so plentiful that it fs some- 
times left to rot, women might as well 
make their hundreds of dollars every year 
as not, if they would put it up intelligent- 
ly, and try to make arrangementa with 
families, instead of middle men, to take 
it. 
The very best canned frnit to be pnr- 


stable, in every sense of the word. | chased is, after all, poor and very dear. 


It is put up withont flavor, tastes flat and 
insipid, is often hardor unripe. There is 
an immense waste in the tin cans, which 
are nearly always thrown away, and which 
are never half filled, although the cost is 
80 high. 

We sincerely hope the time Is not dis- 
tant, when women will control this branch 
of labor, and do it more conscientiously 
than it is done by men, who care only to 
make a large profit. Fresh fruit and veg- 
etables are so great a luxury, and at the 
eame time so eseential to health, that one 
who helps to popularize and render them 
accessible to all becomes a great bene- 
factor. 

The method for canning peaches, is a 
good one for all kinds of fruits, with this 
proviso, that berries, blackberries, straw- 
berries, raspberries, and the like, require 
only a scald in the boiling syrup before 
putting into the cans. 

Some kinds of pears require longer 
cooking than ripe peaches, 

Cherries may be simmered a few min- 
utes ; currants require only a scald ; huck- 
leberries, aleo; currants and raspberries, 
or currants and huckleberriee are good 
canned together. 


Prckiina Fruit.—Seven pounds of 
good brown sugar, to a gallon of pare 
cider vinegar; one ounce of mace, and 
one ounce of allspice, constitute the 
proportions for the pickle in which 
peaches, pears, or cherries may be 
preserved. Select nice yellow peaches, 
and medlum-sized juicy pears, stick them 
full of cloves, and throw them into the 
pickle, after it has been boiled and clari- 
fied. The pears, unlees of a very tender 
and juicy kind, will require longer cook- 
ing than the peaches. Simmer them gent- 
ly, and watch carefully that they do not 
break. When tender put them in jars, 
boil the pickle up once more, strain and 
pour it over them. Put up in self-sealing 
jars, if possible—they keep them fo per- 
fectly ; ifnot, put egged paper under the 
lids, and thick brown paper, fastened 
tightly down, over them. 


Best Peacn Pre.—Take medium-sized 
juicy peachee, peel them, lay them close 
in a deep platter, and fill all up with light 
brown sugar. Don't spare the engar. 
Cover with puff paste, and bake slowly in 
& moderate oven. It is delicions. 


CANNING FRUIT AND VEGETABLES.— 
Plenty of cans {s the great desideratum 
for canning fraits and vegetables. You 
can not have too many of them, but once 
got, with care they will last @any years, 
and pay for themselves over and over 
in the pleasure of having delicious fruit 
of varied kinds, and summer vegetables 
all the year round. 


ParsLeY AND ButTer.—Wash and tic 
up a bunchof parsley. Put it in bofling 
water, and let it boil for five minutes. 
Drain it, cut off the stalke,and chop the 
leaves very fine. Put it into melted bnat- 
ter, which may be made by smoothly 


| mixing a table-spoonfal of flour with half 


a pint of water and 2 oz. of butter. Stir 
all one way. Let it boll about two min- 
utes. 


Curuine Fiurp.—Melt a piece of white 
beeswax about the size of a filbert ker- 


| nel, one ounce olive ofl; to this add one 
|or two dropsof otto of roses, or other 
| perfume. 


New Poratogs.—Rub off the skin with 
a rough cloth; let them stand balf an 
hour in cold water; put them into boil- 
ing water witha salt-spoonful of salt, and 
boil about ten minutes. Drain quite dry, 
and serve with an ounce: of fresh butter 
in the center of the potatoes, or on @ hot 
napkin peatly folded. 


A 


To Dygz Wootten ScaRLet.—To one 
pound of material take one gallon of rain 
water, one ounce of the solution of tin, 
one onnce of cochineal, and one table- 
epoonfal of cream of tartar; mash all to- 
gether and dissolve in the water; put in 
the material and boil half an hour. 


To Remove Grass Staina.—Mix white- 
ning or fuller's carth to a paste with milk 
or water, and cover the spots with it and 
allow them to lay out in the alr a short 
time; then remove the mixture, wash 
them, and the stains will probably dis- 
appear. : 


ANOTHER Move.—Gather the leaves of 
the wood sorrel, dry them in the sun, 
powder them, and sprinkle the powder 
thickly on stains on colored prints, &c. 
Pour boiling water upon the sorrel, and 
after laying a short time the stain will 
disappear. 


CLeantne Winpows.—If the rash is to 
he cleaned, it is done witha small brush 
or soft cloth, as you would any other var- 
nished or painted wood. If you wish to 
clean the glass by washing in water, have 
a tub of moderate soapsuds and another 
of clean water beside you; wash the win- 
dow first in the suds, and then rinse thor- 
oughly in the pure water; set the win- 
dows away to drain and dry without 
wiping. When dry, rub thorough y with 
soft paper, and your window will be 
faultless. If there are any spots of paint or 
putty on the glass, put strong soft soap, 
or soda wet into paste, for a few minutes, 
to remove it. Whiting spread on the 
glass wet, and rabbed off when dry, will 
clean well, and is easily practiced when 
you do not wieh to take the sash out. 


Brotner Jounny.—Pare and core a 
sufficient number of tart apples to nearly 
fill the dish {n which the pudding is to be 
baked; sweeten moderatcly, and if the 
apples are not juicy add a little water. 
Prepare a batter of sweet milk and 
flour into which a little yeast powder has 
been atirred, pour it over the apples and 
bake slowly. Eat with sauce. 


Creau Cakes.—One-half pint water, 
one-quarter of a pound of butter, six 
onnces of flour. Boil the water and 
butter together. While boiling hot, stir 
in the flour slowly; after it cools add five 
eggs, one-quarter tea-spoonful of soda, 
beaten well together. Drop a full tea- 
epoonful at a time on buttered pans, al- 
lowing some to spread ; bake ina very 
quick oven until brown and stiff. Cuta 
slit in the sige and fill with the cream. 


Tre following extract from a letter re- 
ceived from an intelligent Maseachneettg 


correspondent, will show what some 
women are thinking about. 


“T have read with great interest several 
of ‘Jennie Jane's Talka with Women,’ 
bearing upon the subject of recognition 
of their labor, I have had the same idcas 
in my mind for a long time, and was de- 
lighted to find them clearly expressed. 

Men demand that women shall be con- 
tented at home, shall do the work at 
home, and make home pleasant to them, 
bat they do not admit the wearizome, ex- 
acting nature of the duties imposed, or 
recognize an equal claim on account of* 
them. Men go to businese and get 
throngh with it. They mix with other 
men, and come h$me expecting a good 
dinner, and able to sit down and rost 


and cnjoy themselves after it. A wo- 
man's work, on the contrary, is never 
done; ehe is never freed from the care of 
home and children: yet she is expected 
to be gay and cheerful all the tiie, and, 
after plodding throuzh one wearisome, 
tiresome round of duties after another, 
is often told that she ought to be happy, 
because whe has ‘nothing todo but stay 
at home." 
do anything if Peould only get into the 
freshair these brizht mornings, instead 
of washing children, makiue beds, meud- 
ing torn pants, getting dinner over the 
hot stove, and baking three tines a week 
(cra hungry family of seven." 


Our correspondent must keep up her 
courage. The Lord will help ‘women 
now they have begun to help themeclvex 
and each other. 


From Minnesota, K. G. J. writes: 


“Tam delighted with your Magazine. 
It is invaluable. Your cooking receipts 
I find excellent. I send you an excellent 
receipt for sponye cake. 

‘ Receipt.—Take five eges and one-half 
pound loaf sugar sifted; break the eggs 
upon the sugar, and beat all together 
with a atcel fork for half an hour. Previ- 
only take the weight of three eggs in 
their shells of flour; after you have beaten 
the eggs and sugar the time specified, 
graté in the rind of a lemon (or essence), 
stir in the flour, and immediately pour it 
{nto the pans, and putit into rather a cool 
oven to bake. 

“This receipt far surpasees any I have 
ever tried.” 


B. R. B., Philadelphia, writes: 

“Treceived the dictionary this morn- 
ing. Thanks—many thanks for it. Iam 
perfectly delighted with it. I consider it 
a handsome and useful present, and, if 
my life should be spared until the last of 
the year, I will try to do more for you, 
for you deserve a liberal patronage.” 


D.N. P. adds the following “P. 8." to 
a letter dated from North Carolina; 

“Your Magazine scems to be gaining 
favor in this region of the world. Suc- 
cess alone can compensate you for the 
most elegant monthly ever graced a 
lady's parlor.”” 


A.V. A. L., Mewpnis.—No State was 
added to the date of your note, accompa- 
nying MS. We returned it, thercforc, to 
Tennerece, on a riek. 

Correspondents should always gend full 
addres, 


Mrs. E. G.. Ata.—We are alwayr 
crowded with storice, but there is, alzo, 
always room for something better than 
we have got. 


C. A. B.—Thanks for the receipts and 
the compliment. June number sent. 
The “circulars” were mailed to you. 
We do not care about paying a great deal 
for enigmas, charades, etc.,as we can get 
plenty without paying for them. 


E. M. C. writes: 


“Your Magazine {a good, better, des?, 
everytime. May you long live to please.” 


M. A. wishes to know what will make 
pressed flowcra retain their color. Will 
any of our subscribers kindly give her 
the information ? 


Fro Oregon, J. A. H. writes: 


“TI received my preminm—the music- 
box and patterns. My children were very 
highly pleased with them. I will try to 
get another club, this fall, for your Maza- 
zine, which every one likes, and which I 
find so useful I foel az though I could not 
do without it.” 


Toften feel as though T could | 


A GENTLEMAN, “J. A. BY?’ asks, from 
Cincinnati, the proper cost of a young 
lady's bridaloudit. He wishes tu pre- 
sent a sullicient sum for this purpoce 
to his niece. 

Had the statement been a little more 
(definite we could answer with greater 
exactness, A bridal outfit may be as lim- 
ited as means require that it should be; 
but for a young lady in good society, 
' $2.500 to 83.000 would not be too much to 
Purchase her comforts, and a few luxur- 


ies, 


“J.P. B."- The inclosnre for the ar- 
ticle (Areca Nut) was sent months ago, 
We personally attended to it. 


M. E. S., Davexport.— Louie Elton's 
Masquerading“ was returned. You can 
send us another etory for the subscrip- 
tion. 


From Pa.,a lady writes: “ I wish to say 
that my sewing-machine and the Drwor- 
EsT’s MONTHLY are the two greatest lux- 
uries in the world. I hope, this year, I 
shall be able to wend in a larger club than 
T did last, and get a piano, or, at least, a 
melodeun.” 


M. A. P. writes from Iowa: “I am 
happy to inform you the Album came 
safely. I received it last eve by mail, 
with ita Magazine. IT am well pleased, 
and will always lend a helping band. 
whenever and wherever I can.” 


From Mich., Mra. 8. C. sends the fol- 
lowing: 

“The package of preminm books ar- 
rived last night after some delay, which 
made me write you a rather impatient let- 
ter the other day. Excuse we for doubt- 
ing. Imight have known that Denor- 
Est's word never fails. The next time I 
write, I hope it will be to send a long list 
of subecribers' names, and obtain another 
handsome present. 1 think you pay 
largely for clubs, and gearcely gece how 
you can afford such magnificent premi 
ume.” 


“J. W. L.’—It makes no difference 
when they commence, The Ist of Janu. 
ary commences the year; the Ist of July, 
the second Fix months of the year, So 
far as the premium is concerned, it makes 
ho difference so long as the number of 
subscribers is obtained. 


“J. A.D.“ writes from California: ‘T 
received the Magazines and premium in 
good order. My premium, the Diction- 
ary, came in good order. Iam very desi- 
rous of obtaining the American Encyclo- 
pedia, and will try and raixe a clu’ for 
that purpose.” 


A CORRESPONDENT says: ‘Please an- 
swer the fullowing: 

“What is a Princesse waist, or made 
ala Princesse? . 

“How do you sell back numbers of 
Demorest? My daughter is anxious to 
get the commencement of Margneretta, 

“Llike the book cover you sent ine 
very much. 

“ Are there larger numbers suitable for 
music covers ? 

“The wheels mentioned In advertise- 
ment to take off pattern, are they really 
serviccable ° 

“In the perforated French stamps, do 
I make my own gelections in getting 
$2.00 worth ¢” 
| Ans. A dresa made @ la Princesse ia 
gored plain, and cut skirt and body in 
one. 

Back numbera are 25 cts. each. The 
larger covers would answer very niccly 
as music covers. 

Yes; they are very good. 

Yes, 


August, 


From Leavenworth, Kansas, a lady 
writes: “The Magazines came in eplen- 
did order, and gave entire satiefaction 
also, the various individual prizes. 
Please accept my thanks for the machine, 
which came Monday; and I hope you 
find a stray corner where the profits on 
your side come in. Iam eure the trouble 
of getting up the club is overpaid many 
times in the value of the machine. 

“Thanking you again and again, I re- 
main, your earnest well-wisher, 

“Mns. P. R.L.” 


———_ ©o—____ 


THE FIRST OF NOVEMBER. 


Don't forget that the first of November 
commences the third year of Youne 
AmeEnica, and that it is highly important 
tocommence with the firat No. of the 
hew volume. To secure promptncese in 
the reception of premiums, etc., all cLUBS 
and SUBSCRIPTIONS should be sent in by 
the firet, or first part of October, in order 
tosave the mistakes and delay conne- 
quent upon everything coming with a 
rush. 

And while we are upon this subject, we 
beg parents to take into consideration 
the advantave of supplying their children 
with a bright, intelligent, welcome visitor 
such as press and public ackuowledge 
Youno AmeEnRica to be. 

Many parents pay ont double and 
treble the sum required for candics, nuts, 
and sweetmeats, that lay the foundation 
of future dyspepsia. yet, when eubscrip- 
tion time comes, think they can not afford 
the dollar which will supply to their 
children a fund of interest, amusement, 
and instruction the ycar round. Take a 
second thought, and send along your 
subscription before the firat of November, 


——--e@¢ 


BRAID SHEET. 

WE call the attention of our lady read 
ers to the beauty and value of the pat. 
terns upon the braid shect. In addition 
to the full-sized patterns of Edna Jacket 
and Polish Tunic, there are a great varie. 
ty of beautiful patterns for embroidery 
and braiding, the cost of which is beyoud 
the cost of the Magazine. 


—_—_—-e © o—___— 


ENLARGEMENT OF YOUNG 
AMERICA. 


With the third year, which commences 

on the first of November, we intend to en- 
large Youna AmERica to nearly double 
its present size. This change and im- 
provement ts warranted by its succees, 
and by the opinions expreesed on all 
sider, that increased size, which gives 
more room for illustrating and beautify- 
ing, a larger and plainer type is all that it 
needa to render it uusurpaseed as a jav- 
enile periodical on this continent. 
* All its useful and popular features will 
be retained and amplified, and parents 
and teachers will find it, in its new and_ 
enlarged form, the best assistant for cal- 
tivating, improving, and amusing the 
minds of the young that can be found in 
a work ofthis kind. ~ 7 

Teachers tell us that it is peculiar in one, 
respect: it excites a taste for reading and 
study. The etyle in which Ideas are pre- 
sented captivates children, theit love of 
knowledge is awakened, and never after- 
ward are they fd dull or sluggish, 
This we consider Ligh praise. ~ 


——_-+00—__ 


MARCH POLKA, BY CHARLES 
FRADELL. 


Ovr muric for this month conrists of 
a charming polka with the above title by 
Charles Fradell. It will be sure to please 
our lady~pianists./ 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


OUR ADVERTISING PAGES. 
' 3 We aim to make our advertising columns the 
! vehicle only of what is best calculated to promote 
the interests of our readers ; to exclude whatever 
is pernicious, at whatever sacrifice ; and render 
them so absolutely reliable, that they may be 
consulted with a certainty that everything there- 
in stated will be found precisely as represented. 

Advertisers will please understand that the 
crowded state of our columns renders it neces- 
sary that they should send in their advertisements 
by the twenty-first of the month to secure inser- 
tion in the following issue. 

Our readers wi!l also confer a favor on us per- 
sonally ifthey will, when writing for articles, 
say they saw them advertised in Demongst's 
Montur. e 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


ee 


What is it that fashion sanctions, taste 
approves, beauty applauds, poesy cele 
brates, society believes in, and universal 
custom has raised to the distinction ofa 
standard article, in spite of foreign rivalry 

_and home competition? Ask any lady, 
and she will tell you it is PHALON’S new 
perfume, “*FLOR DE MAYO.” Its fame, 
like its fragrance, is indestructible. Sold 
by all druggists. 


HERETOFORE our entrance to the mag- 
nificent salesroom of WHEELER & WIL- 
SON has been grected by the musical 
click of their Sewing Macnines, inter- 
mingled with the song ot birds and the 
hum of pleasant voices. Alas! the 
change!! The wheels now glide as 
swiftly, and the silver arms still weave 
the silken threads into pearly stitches, 
put silent as adream or an angel-whisper. 

» An improvement has hushed that silver 
tongue; no longer will it time the 
3 mother's song as she sings her babe to 
‘ sleep, or the maiden’s as she stitches 
¢ robes for herself and loved ones. Silent 
‘as the heart-beat, or the ebb and flow of 
life-currents, the wheels and arms glide 
and glitter, leaving its pretty mistress to 

make all the noise. 


The Great American Tea Co.’s French 
Breakfast and Dinner Coffee.—Owing to 
the fine flavor and great strength of this 
coffee, it requires a less quantity than is 
generally used of other coffees. Boil over 

#4 aquick fire not exceeding one minute. 
& .Itis much improved by breaking an egg 
into the pot. It will settle perfectly clear 

in five minutes. Serve with sugar and 

- cream, or scalded milk. Fora dinner cof- 

fee, sérve without cream or milk. Napo- 

% - leon, in preparing this coffee, never allow- 
es ed it to be boiled, but filtered it through 


apercolator. That is the favorite French 
f style of preparing it. 
z EDW. J. EVANS co., 


NURSERYMEN & SEEDSMEN, 


YORK, Penn. 
__ New and Choice Fruits and Seeds, Specialties, 


Ilustrated Deseriptive Priced Catalogues of 
both the Nursery and Seed Departments mailed 
to any address on receipt of stamp. 


4 “YOUNG MEN” WHO SEEK PER- 
* SONAL IMPROVEMENT; Young Women 
who would “do something,” may have the $3 


| \ PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL six months, 
, in clubs’ of ten, “on trial," at $1 each, 8S. R. 
3 WE , 389 Broadway, N.Y. 


| 
| > UME. DEMOREST’S 
} . 2 ‘COMBINATION 
: SUSPENDER & SHSULDER-BRACE. 
| 4 Relieves the hips, and suspends the welght of the 


dress on the shoulders and at the back, affording 
great comfort ; also expands the chest and lungs, 
and paccenecs a graceful position. No lady or 
child should be without them. Ladies’, $1; 
children’s, 75 cents. Mailed free on receipt ofthe 
price, 473 Broadway, New York. 


Ly ey “bs 


iy ¢ 
Improved Breast Protectors. 
The three illustrations represent the Breast Protectors and Supporters, in the different styles 
made, Figure lis the “Single” style—that is, without a division in the center, Figure 2 isthe 
“double” style, with hinges. Either style is excellent, and make the dress fit smoothly and 


elegantly, as seen in Figure 3, which gives the shape tmparted by these new aud couvenient 
accessories to the perfection of a lady's fournure. 


— #eo———— 


Tus new invention, patented in 1866 and 1867, has already won its way to the 
confidence of ladies, and supersedes Spring Pads, and all other Breast Protectors 
and Supporters, in ~ 


Its Natural Shape, its Perfect Adjustment to the Form, 
Its Lightness, and means of Ventilation. 


It is secured by an elastic and clasp around the waist. It can not slip from its 
position. Ladies who require an improved bust will find this exactly what is 
needed. No lady who has had a dress fitted with one will do, without it. Made in 
three sizes. Also, the Double Breast Protector, with Elastic hinges. Sold, wholesale 
and retail, by MME. DEMOREST, No. 473 Broadway, and all furnishing, skirt and 
corset stores, 


Mrs. Jones.—Mr. Jones, will you move the sewing-machine so I can sweep 
there, please ? 

Mr. Jones.—1 do wish that somebody would invent something by which ladies 
could move these machints without so much trouble. 

Mrs. Jones.—1I have wished so a great many times, Mr. Jones. 

Mrs. Jones.—Do see, Mr. Jones, I can move the machine myself now, without 
troubling you to lift it for me! 

Mr. Jones.—Why, my dear, where did you get those Castors ? 

Mrs. Jones.—Oh, 1 saw them advertised at Mug. Demorest’s, 838 Broadway, and 
I went right down and purchased a pair of them. 

Mr. Jones.-But how did you get them put on the machine ? 


Mrs. Jones.—1 put them on myself. That is easy enough—just that little 
screw fixes it. They only cost $1, and I can move the machine so easily now. 


T. H. M°ALLISTER'S 
Household Microscope 


has all the essential parts of a first-class instru- 
ment—magnifying from 400 to 10,000 areas, with 
acollection of forty-eight interesting Objects of 
Natural History, $10. 
The MICROSCOPE without the objects, 8. 
A necessity for every intelligent family. 


T. H. McALLISTER. Optician, 
49 Nassau Street, New-York, 


‘ 


MME. DEMOREST’S 
LILY BLOOM. 


An excellent toilet preparation for imparting a 
soft and brilliant expression to the complexion, 
and Hygienic In its effects on the skin, removing 
freckles and tan, and very genial in its soothing 
properties. No Indy of taste can afford to be 
without this exquisite Bloom. Price, 50 cents, 
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QUESTIONS 
FAIRLY ANSWERED. 


“Why can the AMERICAN POPULAR 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY afford the 
greatest advantages for best lives ?" 


Because jt groups all sounp Lrves into three 
distinct classes, which are designated as Ordi- 
nary Berren, BEST. By this pla; asck group 
of risks pays its own losses, and equitably shares 
its own surplus earnings, operating, as 4 were, 
like three separate Companies, though all under 
one management. 


“ Will this method increase the Surplus and 
the value of Policies ?” 


Certainly ! and inthe “ best class" more large- 
ly than can be realized by any other plan. 


“ By this system, then, the probably long: 
lived, who happen to die early, get their insur- 
ance cheaper?" 


Yes, most decidedly ; and those who live long 
will have | r accumulations than they can 
possibly obtain from any Company on any other 
plan. Present price is but a minor considera- 
tion, since those who die early reccive in any 
Company far more than they pay in. 


“ What, then, isthe great advantage 2” 


Classification ; which develops for the long- 
lived the largest attainable results by relieving 
them of the great burden and expense of rere 
the losses of naturally short-lived | rsons, W hick 
they are compelled to do under the old system 
where the Ordinary, Berrer, and BEST risks 
are all placed on the same footing, and required 
to pay alike and share alike. 


Finally, The American Popular Life Com- 
pany proposes to provide not only the best, 
onrarest, and MOST EQUITABLE assuraiice, 
but absolutely the greatest safety to the Policy 
holder. DOES 1T? This matter Js of greatest 
importance to those who desire to Insure. Let 
the long-lived examine into its merits and, un- 
aided by the interested agents of other Compa- 
nies, decide for themselves. 


The peculiar features and the details of its busi- 
ness are fully and plainly set forth in its circular 
and other publications, which, together with’an 
official report showing its unpuarelleled success 
up to January, 1868, can be obtained at the Com- 
pany’s Office, or will be promptiy mailed to any 
address. 

The officers desire it to be fully understood 
that they hold themaclucs in readiness to dis- 
cuss the mncthods and principles of the Com- 
pany, bcfore the public, in any manner that 
may be desircd, fecling sure that their great- 
est publicity will insure its greatest success. 


CENTRAL OFFICE. 


Nos. 419 and 421 Broadway, cor. Canal street, 
NEW YORK. 


CALENBERG & VAUPEL’S 
PIANOS. 


Warerooms and Factory : 
Nos. 333 & 335 West Thirty-sixth Street, 
Between 8th and 9th Avenues, N, Y. 


“TRY IT."—A $3 MAGAZINE, in 
clubs of ten, for half a year, “on trial,” for #10, 
or caly $leach. THE PICTORIAL PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL. New vol., 48th, be- 
gue with July No. Address 8. R. WELLS, 

0. 889 Broadway, N. Y. P 


OPENHYM & TRISDORFER, 
21 & 214g Drviston Sr., 
Importers and Manufacturers of 
FRENCH PATTERN BONNETS, 


By the Case. 


Also Importers and Dealers in Millinery and 
Straw Goods of all Descriptions. 


‘HUSBANDS AND WIVES” may learn 
something to their advantage by reading the 
NAL, clube-of ten, “on tral” haifa Year at 1, 
d . clubs of ten, “on Ny at el. 
Adaress 8. ‘Re WELLS, No. Sep rosdwey, 


$10 TO $20 A DAY, SURE, 


And no money required in advance; 


Agents wanted everywhere, male fomale, 
to sell our Patent Erernsting WHITE WIRE 


CLOTHES LINES. Address the American 
Wire Co. 75 William St., S.-Y or 16 Dearborn 


“BEAUTIFUL WOMEN.”—NA" 
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MME. DEMOREST’S | 
NEW AND RECHERCHE EVERLASTING . 


PERFUME PACKETS, 


BUREAU DRAWERS, GLOVES, HAND. | 
KERCHIEFS, RETICULES, xtc. 
Velvet and Gold Embossed—Encircled 
by Birds and Flowers. 


Much more elegant than the old style, and 
double the strength, at the same price, 


New and Exquisite Perfumes. 


THE BOULEVARD BOUQUET—some- 
thing new and delightful. 

ORIENTAL NOSEGAY—an caquisite Ja 
panese perfume, (uew.) 

Lov® AMONG THE ROSES—delightfully 


BOUQUET DE LA MODE—el ri 
and oe ee 


FLEUR D'ITALIE; on Iranian Nosrear 
—decidedly exquisite. 


BOUQUET OF ALL FLOWERS—perfectly 
splendid. 


All the above are entirely new perfumes. 


We shall also continue to furnish the old fa- 
vorites, 
JOCKEY CLUB, MUSK, ROSE, VIOLET, 
GERANIUM, VERBENA, rrtc. 


The packets are 60 cents each, and mailed froo 
on receipt of the price. 


MME. DEMOREST. 
473 Broadway, New York. 


Something to the Point. 


A highly polished and desirable companion, 
arrayed In a new and elegant wrapper, having a 
deautiful form, brilllant complexion, clear eye. 
lron constitution, nerves of steel, pliant nature, 
fine temper, and In every point perfection—a 
companion seemingly inclined to union, and 
will stick by you through thick and thin. 


MME. DEMOREST'S DIAMOND NEEDLES. 


These Needles are mado of the best quality of 
steel, best in form, best points, best eyes, best 
finish, and best In every particular, including the 
superior and convenient manner in which they | 
are put up. They are made in Europe, expressly 
for our trade, and are warranted the best Needles 


iu the world—one of them being worth nearly onc 1 gill 


dozen of the ordinary kind. Ladies, do not fall 
to try these exquisitely superior needles. 

Price, 15 cents per paper, or in very conveni- 
ent and ornamental cases, containing fifty 
assorted eizes, 80 cents each, Malled free on 
recelpt of price. 

. No. 473 Broadway, New York. 


555 BROADWAY. 
TAYLOR’S 
Restaurant and Ice-Cream 


SAUOCON. 


The above establishment Is open for the ac- 
commodation of travelers and others, from six | 
o'clock a. m, to twelve o'clock P.M. 

The central location of this establishment ren- 
ders It speciaNy convenient for ladics shopping, 
it being in the midst of the principal retail stores. 
Omnibuses are constantly passing the door, and 
the various lines of cars are within a short dis- 
tance, 

The CONFECTIONERY DEPARTMENT 
is well stocked with choice Bon-bons, etc. 


FOR MARKING CLOTHING, ete. 
Bingle, 60cts.) three for $1 a 
sa $2.75 } per gross Bhar eo 


ag Wr.ting on Wood. 
ingle, 60 two for rd 
8h [Sah 0 gt prepal Bl) px apron, 84. 

“More convenient than Iuk."—American 
Agriculturiat, 

“Invaluable for marking linen."—Chicago 
Tribune. — 
Manufactured and so!d by the 
INDELIBLE PENCIL COMPANY, 

NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 
Sold by Stationers und deulers every where. 


Ist of PREMI 


ng one hundred 


or virl, orechool, to supp 


DEMOREST’'S YOUNG AMERICA. 
The most sparkling Juvenile Magazine ever issued.—Zarper's Woekly. 


Demoresrs Youre AMERica, 


A SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED 


Monthly Magazine for Boys and Girls, 
INCLUDING 
STORIES, POEMS, HISTORY, BIOGRAPITY, GEOGRAPHY 
ASTRONOMY, CHEMISTRY, MUSIC, GAMES, 
‘'S, ENIGMAS, RIDDLES, 
AND OTHER ENTERTAINING FEATURES. 
The Children’s Plaseum of Philosophy, Art, Science, Fiteratare & Fun. 
aatiegeate 
Ita contents will be found to cparkle with interest, its Hustrations to eBerm with 


beauty, and the whole to inspire with energy, incite to virtue and intelligence, and 
prove a * well-spring © of pleasure jn every household. 


with 


ELEGANT ENGRAVINGS, 
Puzzile-Pictures, Toys, Htc. 


Single Copies, (5 cents; Yearly, $1.50. 
—_——164+———— 


Each yearly eubscriber, at $1.50, will be presented with a good Micnoscopsg, brass 
mountings, and glass cylinder for examining living objects; or a good pearl handle 
two-bladed PockeT-Knirg, worth $1; ora double-toned Harmonicon, ora box of, 
Paints, with brushes, or a Compass, ora package of Magic PHoToGRaPns, ora K, 


a package of ANacrams, or a PocKsT Diaky. 


ve a valuable Premium to any person who sends in a club of subscribers 
—the Premium to be promptly sent as soon as the amount for the club is received; 
subscriptions to commence at any time, and be credited to the person sending them. 

Now, Boys and Girls, look at our Splendid 
UMS for CLUBS of SUBSCRIB to YOUNG AMERICA. 

For two subscribers at $1.50 each, will be given a Gold Pen, or a beautiful Book, 
ora Photograph Album, bound in muslin and gilt, for holding twenty pictures ; ora 
good three or four blade Pocket-Knifc, or a Spy-Glass, or a superior Box of Paints, 
or a leather Pocket-Book, or a doublc-toned and exjra quality onicon. 

For three eubscribers at $1.50 each, will be sent a handsome Book, ora Gold Pen. 
a Silver Extension Penholder, or a Photographic Album, bound {a morocco and 

for holding twenty-four pictures; or a morocco Pocket-Book, or a superior Box 

inte, or a superior four-bladed Pocket Knife, or a beautiful morocco Portmon- 
naie, or a large Spy-Glass, with three elides ; or a beautiful Reticule. 

Five subscribers at $1.50 each, a Magic Lantern, with twelve slides; or a Gold 
Pen and Silver Extension Holder, or a Set of Improved Building Blocks, or a good 
Pair of Skates, or a handsome Photographic Album for holding pictures, bound 
in morocco and gilt; or a large morocco Reticule, or Demorest’s Monthly Magazine 
good Stereoscope, with one dozen views; or the first volume of 


Ten eubscribers at $1.50 each, a large and beautiful Traveling Bag, or a large and 
pictures; or an elegant Pal 
ic Lantern, with twelve slides; or @ good Accordeon, or a port- 
able Writing Desk, or a Chest of Tools. 
Thirteen subscribers at $1.50. 
magnifying powers—a very splen 
Twenty subscribers at $1.50 each,a Music Box, playing several tanes, worth 
Chest of Tools, or a Concertina Accordeon, worth $12.00; or 
ebster’s large Unabridged Dictionary, 1,500 engravings, worth $12.00. 
girl chould be without this valuable book. 
Thirty enbscribers at $1.50 each, an extra large Music Box, worth $25.00; or a 
good Sct of Furs, or a Patent Lever Silver Watch, warranted. 
Forty subscribers at $1.50 each, a Wheeler & Wilson Sewing-Machine, price $55.00. 
easy way for some girl to supply herself or her mother with a good sewing: 


ir of Skates, or 


, & large compound Household Microscope, with 
did article. sas 


Eighty subscribers at $1.60 cach, one of Carhart & Needham’s beautiful Melodeons, 
acroll legs, or an Organ, price $70. This will afford a splendid opportunity for any 
y themselves with a good organ or melodeon without 


Now, Girls and Boys, look over the above list, aud make up your mind which one 
of the articles you wish, and then go to work with energy and secure the prize. 

Most of these Premiums will be sent by mail, Postage Free; those not admitted 
into the mails will be sent by express. 

Perzons intending t 


\\ whe NV 0 Ww \\ X. for distribution by sen 


t up Clubs can have a specimen copy and Prospectuses 
g us Ten cents. 


W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 


473 Broapwar, N. ¥. 


DEMOREST’S YOUNG AMERICA 


Commences its third year with the November number, 1868, the first 
of a new volume, when it will be enlarged to double its present size, 
with many new and elegant artistic and literary features, keeping it, 
where it has ever been, at the head of the juvenile monthlies, 


0 boy or 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE 


GREAT AMERICAN 
TEA COMPARY 
RECEIVE THEIR 


Teas by the Cargo 
FROM THE 


BEST TEA DISTRICTS 
OF 


CHINA.AND JAPAN, 


and sell them in quantitics to suit customers 


AT CARCO PRICES. 


The Company have sclected the following 
kinds from their stock, which they recommend 
to meet the wants of clubs. They are sold at 
cargo prices, the same as the Company sell them 
in New York, as tho list of prices will show, 


PRICE-LIST OF TEAS. 
OULONG, (Black,) 70c., 80c., 90c., best 91 per 


MIXED, (Green and Black,) 70c., 90c., 9§c., 
Dest $1 per Ib. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST, (Black,) 80c., 90c., 
@1, $1.10, best 91.20, per Ib. 

IMPERIAL, (Green,) 80c., 90c., 91, $1.10, best 
$1.25, per Ib. 

YOUNG HYSON, (Green,) 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, 
best $1.35 per Ib. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 9c., 91, $1.10, best 
91.25 per Ib. 

GUNPOWDER, (Green,) $1.95, best 91.50 
per Ib. 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 

Ground Coffee, 90c., 25c,, 80c., 85c., bast 0c. 
per pound. Hotels, Saloons, Doarding-House 
Keepers, and Families who use large quantities 
of Coffee can economize in that article by using 
our FRENCH BREAKEAST AND DIN- 
NER COFFEE, which we sell at the low price 
of 80c.per pound and warrant to give perfect 
satisfaction. GREEN, (Unroasted,) 25c., S0c., 
88c., best Be. per Ib. ROASTED (Unground), 
30c., S5c., best 40c. per Ib. 


Partles sending club or other orders for less 
than 690, had better send a post-office draft or 
money with their orders, to save the expense of 
collections by express; but larger orders we will 
forward by express, to “ collect on dellv-ry.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary pack- 
age to the party getting upthe club. Our pro- 
fits are small, but we will be as liberal as we can 
afford, We send no complimentary packages 
for clubs of lees than 630. 


Parties getting their teas from us may coné- 
dently rely upon’getting them pure and fresh, 
as they come direct from the Custom House 
stores to our warehouses, 


‘We warrant all the goods we sell togive entire 
satisfaction. If they ore not satisfactory they 
can be returned, at our expense, within thirty 
days, and have the money refunded. 

N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where 
a large number reside, by clubbing together, 
can reduce the cost of their Teas and Cof- 
fees about one-third ( les the 
charges), by sending directly to“ TuaxGazat 
Axmuxzicax® Tra Comrant. 


BEWARE of all concerns that advertise them- 
” copy our name either wholly or in as 


they are bogua or imitation, Wehaveno € 


POST OFFICE orders and drafts make payable 
to the order of “Tne Gueat AMERICAN 
Tra Coxpany.” Direct letters and o 
(as below, no more, no less). 


Nos. 31 & 83 VESEY 8T., 
NEW YORK: 


' Bost Office Box, 5643, N.Y. City. | 
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Composed by H. P. DANKS. 
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1, Dear Ruth, when you were fair and young, I saw you Jean-ing o’er the 


well ; As down the i - ron buck - et swung, And 


thought— but “twill not do to tell, Bright Ruth, 1 once stood on the 


oe . 
Entered, according to Act of Congress, A. D.1968, ny W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, in the Clerk's Office of the U.S. District Court for the Southers District of New York. 
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hill, And heard you sing-ing in the dell And 


toll, in 2% ETS ee It will not, "twill not do to tell ! 
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2. Sweet Ruth, at last you read my heart ; 3. Your mother’s bright blue eyes grew dim, : 
I wondered if you’d love me well ; She asked you how it all befell ; 
| Ah, since those days we never part, ‘How long have you been loving him ?” 
| For you—bué ’twill not do to tell ! “ Ah, mother, ’twill not do to tell!” 
) You hid your face beneath your curls, The church’s door was opened wide, 
And kissed your little sister Nell ; And sweetly rang a marriage bell ; 
She told he merry village girls, See happy groom and blushing bride! 
} - Whi! [ve—but ’twill not do to tell. Their names—it will not do to tell. 
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BY FLORENCE AVENEL. 


OW sweet is life!” the butterfly 
Soft murmurs to the bee ; 

“T float so gayly on the breeze, 
I flutter, and am free.” 


& UT, ah! the Rose, who caught the boast, 
Had murmured : “Ay, as yet; 
Y'll lure him to my beauty bright.”— 
The Rose was a coquette, 


HE had so many worshipers, 
y The humming-bird, the fly, 
The very grasshopper adored, 
And, lowly, heaved a sigh. 


Gop Retn 2A nn ela abl 2 SpA ots A 


UT flirts are always heartless, so 
The butterfly, enslaved, 

Hung laggard now upon the air; 
No more his bright wing waved.’ 


~ 
a H! give to me thy beauty bright; 
- Tam thine humble slave.” 
Rose mocked at him ; a true coquette 
Is crucl as the grave. 
rl 
cy HE fire-fly was his rival, too, 
And worse, the dragon-fly ; 
The monster swore to vanquish him, 
That “ One or both should dic.” 
HEY fought with airy wing, at night; 
4 The dragon-fly was slain. 
His threats were o’er, his venomed lance 
‘wi, Would never wound again. 
3 


UT Rose, that lovely, heartleaa one, 
Had mocked the butterfly ; 
Oh! what remained but at her side, 
Resigned and sad, to die’ 


@)E plunged into his breast the thorn, 
$ = Near which the fair flower grew. 
So perished for the sake of love 

. A lover fond and true. 


4 
ASK for this, for only this, : 
\ A word, a fond reply ; 
T should be vanquished by the bliss, 


Should hear it, and should die. 


y 
OR I am like the butterfly, 
And thou art like the flower. 
I'd give my life to have thy love, 
Thou changert every hour. 


pn san es 
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DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


MAUDE ESTVARING, 


BY FLORENCE AVENEL. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Hermits. “Then let nus teach our trial 


patience, 7 
Because it is a customary cross.” 


—Midsummer Nigh€'s Dream. 


INAMORATL 


OW thoughtful she is of 
late!” mused “ Aunt 
4-Y Sempronia,” as her eyes 
rested upon the form of 
Edith, seated before her 
easel in the pleasant second story 
front room—a room that served as 
sewing-‘room to the maiden lady 
and a studio to her niece. 

Edith, sooth to say, was ever 
thoughtful, but, since the last walk 


- in the park—there had been seve- 


ral, of late, with Harold Trubalys 
—an expression dwelt upon the 
sweet mouth and dreamy eyes that 
lad not been there before. 

Was it with joy or sadness that 
the soul of Edith received the con- 
viction that she was sincerely be- 
loved? Such a belief could scarcely 
bring aught but joy to a loving 
heart, Why, then, this intangible 
cloud ? 

The young girl's thoughts were 
these: 

“He loves me; but how can I 
discover—how can I know whether 
his love is like mine—like mine, 
which, I feel, will be the one love 
of my life? Harold, as a success- 
ful man of letters, has the entrée of 
the gay world, where, except at 
the few entertainments to which 
aunt Estvaring invites me, I can 
not appear. How do I know that 
some brilliant beauty may not seck 
to enthrall his heart and win it 
away from me? Many acapricious 
belle has obtained her parents’ con- 
sent to bestow both daughter and 
marriage-portion upon some poor 
man. Ours must be, if I accept 
him—and that I shall never do, if 
to accept is to sacrifice him—a long 
engagement. Will his love sur- 
vive such a test?” 

“It must be the spring,” conjec- 
tured aunt Sempronia. “It ain’t 
wholesome. I wonder why, in the 
name of sense, thore poet-writers 
have so much to say about spring? 
There’s the spring fever, for one 
thing; that goes against poetry. 
There’s the rose-cold, and the hay- 
asthma; that’s another. Well! 
well! ”—here a sigh concluded 


2 bn ahrn!: Ctn mM ¢ Dad 
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Miss Sempronia's reverie—“ it’s a 
consolation to know that, though 
Edith’s always been pale-like, she’s 
never been one of the puling, ailing 
kind.” 

Here Mike, the errand-boy, thrust 
his remarkable but by no means 
beautiful head into the door—the 
“wild Irish boy” had never been 
brought to the point of knocking 
before entering—and said : 

“If ye plage, the jintilmun’s 
come.” 

“What gentleman, you dreadful 
boy ?”” demanded Aunt Sempronia. 

“The tall ’un,” responded Mike. 

“Which tall one?” re-interro- 
gated the maiden-lady ; for, among 
the visitors—they were few—whom 
she and Edith received, were two 
or three artists, whose calla were 
made necessary by the fact that 
Edith had chosen art as an avoca- 
tion. 

“Him as Miss Edith goes to walk 
with,” responded the terrible Mike ; 
and, though he considered that he 
had now attained a point of lucidity 
that made all further additions 
utterly futile and unnecessary, he 
added, vanishing—for he knew the 
speech would be followed by indig- 
nation on the part of Miss Sem- 
pronia— 

“°Tain’t yerself as he axed aftur ; 
it's Miss Edith, and it’s hur as he 
wants to gee.” 

And, while “ Aunt Sempronia” 
renewed her oft-reiterated state- 
ment that “Mike would be the 
death of her,” Edith made ready to 
descend. Her heart throbbed quick- 
ly as she opened the door of the 
modest yet pretty parlor. 

Harold Trubalys—for it was he— 
rose as the young girl entered. 

“Edith,” said he, in a voice 
tr-mbling with its own earnest- 
ness, “I have come to know my 
fate.” 

Edith trembled. To those who 
love, the revelation of like love 
brings, mingled with rapture, a 
sense of awe. 

“Yes, Edith; the life I lead has 
become a life of fever. My pen re- 
fuses to fulfil its daily office ; for, 
with an unsatisfied heart, duty is 
more than irksome. Edith, I have 
little to offer. You know that my 
father’s ruin and death condemned 
me to a life of labor. I am not 
wealthy; I can scarcely hope that 
I shall ever become so ; but, if fate 
is not more adverse than it has 
proved till now, I can at least 
hope, in two years at farthest, to 
be able to give my wife a comfort- 
able, though not a luxurious home. 
When that home is ready, dearest, 
will you consent to share it with 
one to whom your presence would 
make it glad and bright?” 


“ > 


Edith raised her eyelids, which 
had drooped till now, and placed her 
left hand-—Harold already held the 
right—upon her lover’s shoulder, 
but she did not, because she could 
not, speak. 

“1 Know,” resumed Harold, “ that 
Tam asking much. Young as we 
both are, Edith, two yeara are 
much to ask out of the fairest, love- 
liest years of a woman's life. Do 
you think I deserve to be waited 
for?” 

Edith'’s eyes were raised an in- 
stant, and Harold Trubalys saw 
that they were full of happy tears. 

Firat love! Pure love! The 
poet has written much, the novelist 
much, upon that theme, but who, 
in ita purity and sincerity, its lofti- 
ness and depth, the sanctity of its 
hopes and of the aspirations that 
blend with its very fears, can boast 
of having fitly described the love 
of atrue and noble woman's heart ! 
Even the highest of the human 
creatures who have felt it have 
never rendered it into words, bhe- 
cause love is beyond them or 
brought down to earth, and the 
pen, that which is born of heaven 
and bestowed by God. 

“ We will work, Harold,” answer- 
ed Edith, at last; and when she 
spoke, the fair girl’s head lay upon 
her lover's breast. “ You will strive 
at your task, I at mine. Believe 
me, we shall succeed. Let your 
motto be, ‘Courage!’ mine will be, 
‘Patience !’” 

“ And you will wear this for my 
sake?” asked Harold, as, with the 
first, the betrothal kiss, he gathered 
Edith closer to his breast and 
slipped upon her slender finger a 
small hoop of gold. It bore the 
motto, Jn eternum (forever). 


* * + * + * 


When Edith returned to the 
easel and resumed her painting, 
Aunt Sempronia mentally conclud- 
ed that, on the whole, the spring 
must agree with her niece, for the 
eyes of the young girl shone with 
a glad and tender light. 

It was with many a blush and 
many a faltering word that Edith 
confided the matter and result of 
her long interview with Harold 
Trubalys. 

“Engaged!” exclaimed the old 
lady, whose only episode of love- 
making had been many, many 
years ago, and with a most prosaic 
person. “How do you feel, my 
dear child? Any giddiness about 
the head?” And the old lady ap- 
proached her lovely charge. 

“Oh, no, aunt!” laughed Edith. 

“Don't you feel flustered and 
trembly, and as if something un- 
common had happened ?” insisted 
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the old lady. “Perhaps a little 
warm tea, now, would be good to 
steady your nerves?” 

“T don’t think I require it, Aunt 
Sempronia,” replied Edith. 

“Most remarkable!” ejaculated 
the old lady. “Girls are so differ- 
ent now from what they were in 
my day! Why, getting engaged, 
in my time, used to upset a girl for 
at least a week. And Harold, how 
does he bear it?” 

Here Edith burst into a merry, 
uncontrollable laugh. “Ask him 
yourself, aunt,” replied she, when 
she recovered her voice. 

“So I will, poor fellow!” mur 
mured the old lady ; “ but men are 
so different!” And she trotted off 
to communicate the wonderfnl 
news to Margie, who, though she 
atill “ bounced” inveterately, and, 
because she was single, was called 
“a girl,” had, in point of fact, 
reached mature years, and not being 
“ gossipy ” or “ company-keeping ” 
—thus it was that Miss Sempronia 
phrased these sublime qualifica- 
tions—might be trusted when in- 
formed, with a view to making her 
treat Mr. Trubalys with more cere. 
mony than sho usually deigned to 
bestow upon visitors, that he stood 
in the commanding and dignified 
position of the future husband of 
“Miss Edith,” and would, proba- 
bly, see the propriety of even de- 
serting the ironing-table or what 
she called a “ pie-bake’” to answer 
the door-bell, should it ring in 
Mike's absence, instead of feigning, 
as she had sometimes seen fit to do, 
absolute deafness, until the discour- 
aged visitor who might arrive at 
that juncture had relinquished the 
attempt to make the “servants 
hear.” 

“You'll be sure to answer at 
once, Margie, if the bell rings 
when Mike is away?” said Miss 
Sempronia, anxiously ; for, though 
she would not admit it to herself, 
the worthy soul stood a little in 
dread of Margie’s temper on the 
days when the iron and the oven 
held their sway. 

“Shure and if he’s to marry Miss 
Aydith, the pies may scorch toa 
sindur and the irins git het red-hot, 
but I’ll open the door till him, bless 
his good-looking face!” 

With this doubtful satisfaction, 
Aunt Sempronia reascended to the 
studio, to watch, with ill-concealed 
amazement, the quiet attitude of 
Edith, who, though the love-light 
on her face had not faded away, 
worked away with a skill and 
calmness that utterly overthrew 
all her good aunt’s preconceived 
ideas of the conduct and bearing of 
an “engaged ” young lady. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
Anne. “Oh! what a world of vile ill- 
favored faults 
Looks handsome in three hun- 
dred pounds a year.”’ 


—Merry Wives of Windsor. 


DE TROP. 


“ Refased him! dare you say it?” 

It would have been hard to have 
recognized the lady-like and still 
handsome Mrs. Grafton Estvaring 
in the enraged woman who, with 
flashing eyes, stood, one clenched 
hand smiting the marqueterie ta- 
ble and the other extended toward 
the figure of Maude, who, stood al- 
most cowering and completely ap. 
palled at her mother’s rage, at a 
few yards from her. : 

“You have refused him!” re- 
sumed Mrs. Estvaring, in a voice 
still trembling with passion, 
though some moments passed in 
complete silence, “refused a mar. 
Tiage such as few girls dare to 
hope for! Pray, may I ask you, 
Miss Estvaring, what your preten- 

“gions are? Condescend, I beg you, 
to be explicit.” 

“Mr. Fletchingbane is not the 
first man I have rejected,” replied 
the young girl, haughtily. “He 
said something about havjng laid 
his proposals before my father ; but 
I replied that I had only left school 
four months ago, and hoped that 
paps was not thinking of marrying 
me off as yet,” added Maude. The 
young girl was actually trembling, 
for Mrs. Estvaring’s excitement, 
her eyes flashing with anger, were 
anything but a pleasant sight. 

“Then it was not a positive re. 
fusal?”’ demanded the fashionable 
mother, catching at this straw of 
hope. “You have not offended, 
irredeemably, the gentleman who 
has done you the honor to offer you 
such an establishment, such settle- 
ments, as any girl in the city 
would glory to call her own, and 
who, only this morning, sent you 
this?” 

Here, touching the spring of a 
jewel-case of gray morocco that 
lay upon the table where her hand 
rested, Mra. Estvaring displayed 
a suite of flashing diamonds in a 
superb and tasteful setting. 

Maude was silent. oat 

“Answer me! ” exclaimed Mrs. 
Eetvaring, with renewed anger ; 
«was this all?” 

“It was all,” replied Mande, 
gloomily. 

“Then it was not a final rejec- 
tion?” re-interrogated Mrs. Estvar- 
ing. 

“I meant it to be,” answered 
Maude, 
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“ Maude,” replied her mother, in 
a voice which anger made harsh 
and deep, “ this shall not be. I have 
never, from your cradle, thwarted 
you in a single wish. I have made 
you my pride, my ambition.” . 

Maude raised her eyes as if to 
say, and that alone. 

“T have given you,” resumed 
Mrs. Estvaring, neither heeding 
nor understanding the look in her 
daughter's eyes, “an education, 
in every respect, brilliant and sat- 
isfactory. You have had command 
of raoney at all times. There is 
not agir] among your acquaintance 
who owns jewels as valuable and as 
handsome as those which your fa- 
ther and I have bestowed upon 
you”—Mrs. Estvaring esteemed 
gifts the best proof of love—“ and, 
“when our proudest wishes are ful- 
filled, when such a marriage as this 
with Mr. Fletchingbane is proposed 
to you, you dare, without consult- 
ing either of us, to reject it.” 

“Mother,” began Maude. 

She was about to confess her love 
for Lucien de Croissac. 

“Stop!” exclaimed the angry 
mother, “understand me. Do not 
make me, I warn you, Maude, the 
listener to any confessions. I have 
no sympathy with anything that is 
beneath a lady.” 

“ Mother!” exclaimed Maude, her 
large eyes blazing. 

“It is idle to assume hauteur 
with me, Maude. One thing iscer- 
tain. If, as Isuspect, youare what 
mawkish young ladies call ‘in 
love’” —here an almost devilish 
sneer disfigured Mrs. Estvaring’s 
face—" it must be with some one 
utterly beneath you, or you would 
have avowed it long ago.” 

There was enough too apparent 
truth and logic in this declaration 
to make Maude flinch; but she 
stood her ground. : 

“I do love another, and a man 
whom I do not consider to be be- 
neath me. I love Count Lucien de 
Croissac.” 

Mrs. Estvaring started as if a 
blow had fallen upon her. She 
stared at -Maude with widely-open- 
ed eyes and a countenance from 


“Refused him! Dare you say it?” 


which all expression was banished 
except that of utter astonishment. 
At last she spoke. 

“Do you mean to tell me, Maude, 
do you mean to confess that that 


.| young Frenchman, whose means of 


subsistence are an cnigma to all 
who know his name; that adven- 
turer, that man who, for aught you 
know, is a swindler and a gambler ; 
is it he with whom you assert that 
you are tn love? You must be 
mad! Count! did you say? Did 
you call him count?” 

Here a snecring laugh broke 
from the contemptuously curved 
lips of the woman of the world, 
who, though worth would have 
weighed as nothing in any suitor 
whose appearance upon the scene 
would have threatened to frustrate 
her plans for making Maude the 
wife of Frere Fletchingbane, felt a 
sort of triumph in what appeared to 
her the absurdity of her daughter's 
avowal. 

“T do not care for Lucicn's title, 
though I thought it might weigh 
with you,” retorted Maude ; “but I 
do care for his deep, sincero love. 
He is poor, I know, and an exile; 
but he is handsome, talented, and 
young. I love him. I have prom- 
ised to marry him.” 

“To whom do you owe this pre- 
cious acquaintance?”  ® 

“I met the Comte de Croissac, 
first, at the soirées musicales given 
by Madame Fleurdepois,” answered 
Maude, in a resolute tone. 

“ Ah! that accounts forit. These 
Frenchwomen always have some 
pennfless protegé hanging about 
them. I should have thought of 
that before,” replied Mrs. Estvaring, 
although the thought did not occur 
to her that any plan had been form- 
ed for bringing about an attach- 
ment between the young French- 
man and her daughter. The 
fashionable mother looked upon the 
whole affair as an “unlucky acci- 
dent ;” but, muttering to herself 
that, after all, she was glad to 
“know the worst,” she added: 

“T will see Madame Fleurdepois, 
at once, and tell her civilly but 
firmly, that you will not continue 


to attend these soirées for the fu- 
ture. Your father will see the 
young man, and forbid him ever to 
address you, let him meet you 
where he may. Go to your own 
room and do not leave it till I give 
you permission todoso. I will see 
Mr. Fletchingbane and endeavor 
to repair your folly ; for, mark me, 
Maude, if you regard your own in- 
terests as I have regarded them, 
your wisest course is to accept Mr. 
Fletchingbane, at once. The time 
may come when you will be glad to 
have such a home as he offers you.” 

The mother had drawn nearer 

her child, as she spoke, for there 
was something in Maude’s candor, 
dilatory as it had been, that touch- 
ed her, and spoke with earnestness 
and significance. She dared not 
confide to Maude the secret of her 
father’s heavy losses, lest the young, 
girl should unguardedly betray 
her confidence, unaware of the im- 
portance of such a revelation ; but 
perhaps at that moment, worldly 
and ambitious as she was, selfish 
as was her desire for the marriage 
which sho regarded as securing not 
only Maude's future but her own, in 
case the “ worst came,” Mrs Estvar- 
ing thought most of the contrast 
between Maude's lot as the wife of 
the banker, or that of the French- 
man, of her daughter's fate as the 
wife of a poor instead of the bride 
of an immensely, securely wealthy 
man. 
Moodily gathering up her opera- 
cloak, which she had flung back 
while listening to her mother—for 
this scene had occurred after twelve 
o'clock, and when the young girl 
had returned from the opera— 
Maude proceeded to her own apart- 
ment, to write to “ Madame,” and 
to Lucien de Croissac. 

The climax had been brought 
about thus: Mr. Fletchingbane, half 
mistrustful, half impatient, had, see- 
ing Maude under escort of Mrs. 
Fairchester, a friend of Mrs. Estvar- 
ing, broken through the tacit agree- 
ment with the mother of Maude, 
that she should first apprise her 
daughter of his offer. 

And Maude, in the petulant man- 
ner which she had related, had an- 
swered that she “hoped that her 
father did not intend to marry her 
off yet.” 

Mr. Fletchingbane, however, was 
far from being rebuffed. He con- 
sidered Maude’s answer “young la- 
dyish,” “ girlish,” “childish,” but 
not final. He believed that he could 
“win her over.” ‘“ What woman,” 
he argued, “could resist an offer 
which had so much totempt? Who 
would not glory in being the mis- 
tress of the Elms?” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Sitvivs. ‘Call you this chiding?” 
—<As You Like It. 


MASCHERATA. 


By noon, next day—Maude being 

& forbidden to leave her room— 

% Mrs. Estvaring’s carriage stood at 

> Madame Fleurdepois’ door. 

5 And the quiet, elegant-looking 
woman who descended from it, 
though a certain worn and anxious 
look dwelt about her mouth and 
eyes, gave no evidence of that furi- 
ous anger having passed over her 
which Maude had witnessed the 
night before. 

Mrs. Estvaring divined with what 

& sort of adversary she had to deal. 

¥ She knew that “Madame” was 

3 affable and well-mannered. Be- 
sides, it occurred to her forcibly 
that the proprietress of a flourishing 
school was not exactly a person to 

¥ be bullied. So it was thus that, 
“ Madame” having descended in all 

f, the glory of a morning toilet, fully 

as elegant as that in which Mrs. 
Estvaring herself had appeared 
since the last boxes received from 

; Paris, the fashionable mother be- 


i gan: 

3 “My dear Madame Fleurdepois, 

s} I have called in person to say that 
Maude will not be able to attend 

3, your musical evenings any longer. 

Her time is very much engrossed.” 

Madame turned and faced her 
ys guest. 

“What does Madame Estvaring 
tell me? Shall Ihave no more the 
pleasure great of to sec Madamoi- 
selle Maude, my beautiful pupeel ?” 

“Tthink not. Yousee, Madame,” 
here Mra. Estvaring laid her hand 
with an air of mild confidence upon 
the arm of the Frenchwoman, 
“Maude is, though I say it who 
am her mother, rather an uncom- 
mon-looking girl. She attracts 
much attention in society. I am 
constantly obliged to ward off ob- 
trusive admirers from my daughter, 
and,” here Mrs. Estvaring faced 
“Madame,” which she had not done 
till now—“ consider how unfortu- 
& nate, how very unfortunate it would 
3 be, if, from that kind of caprice 
8 which we all know exists among 

young girls, she should form any 
attachment which her father and 
\§ Tcould not countenance.” 
5 “Madame” raised her eyes to 
heaven and her hands as well, a if 
to say “ Horrible indeed!” 

“I have heard her expatiate of 
late so largely, upon—really this 
is too amusing! upon—whom do 
you imagine?” Here Mrs. Estvar- 
ing uttered a musical laugh. 

; “Madame” protested she could 
not imagine herself. 


“That young man, that fellow- 
countryman of yours, Monsieur de 
Croissac!” 

“Madame ” repressed a start. 

“You see, it would not do for 
Miss Estvaring, my daughter, to 
perform the part of the sentimental 


young person in the ‘ Romance of 


a Poor Young Man!’” Here Mrs. 
Estvaring laughed again. 

“Of course not, Madame,” the 
Frenchwoman managed to ar. 
ticulate, without apparent confa- 
sion of face, though inwardly she 
raged. 

“So that, for the future, Maude 
will not be able to avail herself of 
your kind invitations, especially as 
she is soon to be married.” 

“Ah!” ejaculated “Madame,” 
and, like most foreigners, she could 
express volumes in the single word, 
“ ah ! ” 

But Mrs. Estvaring was far from 
reading all it expressed. Threat, 
resolve, anger, all these were con- 
tained in Madame’s exclamation ; 
but Mrs. Estvaring read only a little 
pique at Maude’s withdrawal. 

“To a very wealthy gentleman, 
of whom you may have heard, Mr. 
Frere Fletchingbane, the great 
banker.” 

“Is it possible!” exclaimed “ Ma- 
dame.” “I present to you my feli- 
citations.” 

The conversation, principally car- 
ried on by Mrs. Estvaring, now 
aimed at giving ‘“ Madame” the 
impression that the marriage of 
Maude was very near at hand ; and 
the visit ended with many apparent- 
ly friendly compliments on the 
part of the protectress of Lucien de 
Croissac, and many smiles from the 
mother of Maude, who, at last, still 
smiling, departed. 

The Frenchwoman looked after 
her as she ascended the steps of her 
carriage. . Her face wore a baleful 
look as she muttered : 

“Haughty aristocrate, you have 
come to taunt me and my compa- 
triote. That was not wise! Go 
home to your daughter; but, if 
Alphonsine Fleurdepois has a will, 
and Lucien de Croissac has a cour- 
age, she shall never marry the 
banker!” 

* * * * * * * 

It was several days before the 
guard mounted upon Maude’scham- 
ber by her mother relaxed its vigi- 
lance. During that time, without 
however attracting suspicion, many 
schemes of Madame Fleurdepois 
fell through for causing communi- 
cations through the medium of 
boxes of gloves, fans, shoes and 
lingerie to reach her former pupil. 
These heretofore successful meas- 
ures all failed, for the bearers of 
packages were requested to call 
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her, for, as she persisted in declar- 
ing that she would not marry Mr. 
Frere Fletchingbane, she was not 
allowed to leave her room. 

Lucien de Croissac, meantime, 
wrapped in an Italian cloak, and 
with his hat over his brows, fre- 
quently passed the windows at 
nightfall, for Mrs. Estvaring- had 
entirely overlooked the fact that 
Maude’s room was on the front 
of the house, and, in her scorn of 
the “penniless adventurer,” by 
which respectful and flattering epi- 
thet alone she called the lover of 
Maude, imagined him to be com- 
pletely crushed, banished, silenced, 
warded off, annihilated and extin- 
guished by her husband’s warning 
visit. 

With a character like that of De 
Croissac, however, no proceeding 
could have been more utterly op- 
posed to the bringing about of a 


good result. 
“They think to threaten me, De 


Croissac, me, who—”’ but here the 
Frenchman remembered that walls 
have ears, and suspended his re- 
miniscences, adding only: “They 
shall see.” 

And he took the road to the resi- 
dence of the amiable and excellent 
Fleurdepois, his “belle amie,” his 
“chére protectrice.” 

Time ,passed. Maude appeared 
patient and resigned. Mr. Frere 
Fletchingbane was neither. Mrs, 
Estvaring, knowing that a lady 
with a beautiful daughter, how- 
ever handsome she may be herself, 
is not so welcome alone as in com- 
pany with her fair offspring, could 
not “ go out,” and began to find life 
rather dull. 

Mr. Estvaring began to wonder 
when Maude would “ give up being 
foolish,” for breakfast, dinner, sup- 
per and lunch without her bright 
face were dull affairs ; so, seeing that 
her daughter attempted no rebellion 
in outward act, Mrs. Estvaring 
relaxed her guard upon the cham- 
ber door, and left it optional with 
Maude to leave her room or remain 
in it. 

But, to her surprise, two days 
passed during which Maude did 
not appear at table, and, according 
to Baxton, the English walting- 
maid, showed no desire to leave 
her room. 

But Maude had not been idle. 
She had bribed Baxton, a sentimen- 
tal though no longer very youthful 
person, over whose mind the present 
of a gold bracelet was not without 
ita influence, and, when the mystic 
boy with “French laces and 
gloves” made his appearance, he 
was, through the Englishwoman’s 
agency, introduced into the pres 
ence of the young girl. 


again, as “ Miss Estvaring was in- 
disposed,” and could not “ try on or 
purchase anything.” 

“Madame” was baffled. Maude 
wept in silent dejection. The 
young girl loved De Croissac, and 
neither to see his face or receive his 
letters was a sort of death. Besides 
this, the change from a whirl of 
gayety to the solitude of her own 
rvom was beyond expression irk- 
some. 

And there were other goads, 
other incentives to rebellion. Mrs. 
Estvaring had an interview with 
Mr. Frere Fletchingbane. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that, the 
banker’s love having rather in- 
creased than diminished by reason 
of Maude’s rebuff, the portly suitor 
held himself in readiness to return 
to the charge, and waited, not with- 
out impatience, for the time when, 
in conformity with her mother's 
promises, Maude should be “brought 
round.” 

Waiting fora young lady to be 
“brought round” was scarcely a 
position in which the dignified 
owner of the “Elms” had ever 
contemplated standing; that he 
did so, is but a proof the more of 
the power of the god who, if“ little,” 
is mighty. 

So the exotics and jewels contin- 
ued to be sent to the young girl, 
who was pining for a word from 
the hand of Lucien de Croissac. 

And, meantime, as Mrs. Estvar- 
ing triumphantly informed Maude, 
Mr. Grafton Estvaring had called 
upon Monsieur Lucien de Croissac 
at his hotel, and had “delicately 
but firmly ” signified to the young 
gentleman of Gallic origin, that, 
did he mect Miss Estvaring between 
the day of the visit and that on 
which her marriage with Mr. Frere 
Fletchingbane, the “ great banker,” 
took place, it would be well that he 
should not presume to remember 
that, at the house of Madame 
Fleurdepois, he had ever had the 
honor of meeting that young lady. 

Yes, goaded by the consciousness 
of his changed fortunes and uncer- 
tain position, the father of Maude, 
who, if indulgent, was weak, had 
allowed himself to be brought en- 
tirely into Mrs. Estvaring’s views 
as to Maude’s future, and, charmed 
with the agreeable oxterior and 
dignified manners of the son-in-law 
proposed to him—between whom 
and himself, let me say in passing, 
there was but a few years difference 
—he would mutter three or four 
times a day: 

“What could any girl desire 
more? She must be crazy.” 

And, if not crazy, Maude was cer- 
tainly being treated as if that dread 
visitation of heaven had fallen upon 
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Among the lace lay a note from 
Madame Fleurdepois, who, though 
impatient, was not baffled. She 
had bided her time, and, certain 
that the impenetrable boy whom 
she and Maude had employed so 
long and paid so well would suffer 
no strange hand to plunge amid his 
“Valenciennes” and ‘“Jouvin ” 
gloves, had patiently continued to 
send him at stated periods, to the 
house where the fair object of Lu- 
cien de Croissac’s so-called “ mad 
passion ” resided. 

The note enjoined upon Maude 
to meet Madame Fleurdepois at the 
corner of the street at nine that 
night, if she could slip away unob- 
served and without risk. Madame 
assured her former pupil that she 
had something of vital importance 
to communicate. She added that 
De Croissac was most wretched. 

The “ most wretched ” gentleman 
consequently received a most affec- 
tionate letter from his “devoted 
Maude,” which, half an hour after 
the receipt of the missive from 
Madame Fleurdepois, he drew out 
triumphantly from the nest of lace 
in which it had been placed and 
confided to the mystic boy. 

Mrs. Estvaring, meantime, was 
expatiating in the parlor upon the 
merits of her daughter’s “future 
husband, Mr. Frere Fletchingbane,” 
and hinting at the magnificence of 
of his by-gone presents. The visi- 
tor was Mrs. Fairchester, whose 
daughter, Helen, had made so poor 
a marriage, though she had married 
so wealthy a man, and she was sick 
with envy at the brilliant prospect 
of Maude when she left the resi- 
dence of the youthful beauty who 
had caught “the match of the 
season.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
GtovcesTEeR. ‘And frame my face to 


all occasions.” 
—King Henry VI. 


MENACEE. 


It was with that guilty feeling 
which must accompany an act se- 
eret and disavowed, that Maude 
Estvaring stole from her room to 
meet Madame Fleurdepois at the 
corner of the street near her parents’ 
house, 

Baxton; the sympathizing and 
foolish maid, whose head held more 
fourth-rate novels and teemed with 
more frivolous gossip than would 
fill a volume, aided and abetted 
this secret meeting with that dex- 
terity which the study of sensation- 
al literature is so fully adequate to 
bestow, 


MAUDE AND THE MYSTIC BOY. 


The réle of sympathy suited the 
capacity of Betty Baxton, who, if 
she could not be the “heroine in 
white satin,” was fain to content 
herself, for the nonce, with being 
“the confidante in white muslin,” 
and showed her talent, in that line, 
by assuring Mrs, Estvaring, with 
an unmoved countenance, that 
“Miss Maude was fast asleep,” at 
the very moment when the young 
girl, at but a few yards from the 
house and disguised in Betty’s 
cloak and bonnet covered by a vail 
of impenetrable black lace with a 
vast number of indescribable flow- 
ers upon its surface, grasped the 
hand of Alphonsine Fleurdepois. 

The Frenchwoman drew the 
young girl’s arm beneath her own. 

Madame Fleurdepois was in an 
uncomfortable position. The diffi- 
culties with the South had caused 
many pupils to withdraw, and the 
Fleurdepois establishment was fast 
losing the “glories of a by-gone 
time.” Its income now depended 
solely upon its out-door pupils and 
one or two Spanish girls who 
would not leave for a few weeks. 

Little anticipating the difficulties 
which come upon all with a certain 
suddenness, the Frenchwoman had 
incurred large bills for furniture, 
provisions, and many other house- 
hold expenses. She was liable for 
thousands besides the amount of 
her rent and the salaries of her as- 
sistants, 

Therefore, great hopes rested 
upon whatever portion of the 
wealth of Grafton Estvaring—this 
the reader has, of course, seen to 
be the aim of Madame Fleurdepois’ 
“little game ”—might become hers 
through the agency of the fascinat- 
ing Lucien; nor will it surprise 
any one of my fair readers to hear 
that “ Madame” had already sold the 
unpaid for furniture, though she 
had not—for the time was not ripe 
—suffered it to be removed. All 


measures, by which to avert the 
penalty to her nefarious proceed- 
ings, had been fully arranged in 
the astute mind of “ Madame,” who 
fully understood the merits of that 
measure called in the tactics of ras- 
cality “lying perdu.” But, to the 
thousands which she had vowed 
within herself that her creditors 
should never touch, she had also 
| vowed to add whatever could be 
| ootained through the effecting of 
Lucien de Croissac’s aim with ref- 
erence to Maude Estvaring. He 


. | should, she had vowed also, marry 


the rich man’s daughter. 

To frighten the young girl with 

reference to her conduct in the past 
was now the Frenchwoman's pur- 
pose. 
“T could not desert my compatri- 
ote, my beautiful Maude. You 
could not expect yourself that I 
should do se. He is desperate. 
He has talked to me of suicide "— 
here Maude started—“ of the threats 
of your father ”’"—Mr. Estvaring's 
“threats” had been very gentleman- 
ly and mild—‘“and of the empti- 
ness of his existence miserable. Do 
not exasperate him, my young 
friend, I advise you. You could 
not withdraw from him, no being 
of the world could withdraw from 
my young compatriote, the lock of 
hair bestowed by yourself, your 
picture on the porcelaine, your af- 
fectionate and endearing dillets. 
What would you? Love is love. 
He will prefer death to see a spec- 
tacle so sad as your marriage with 
a person other. What to him is 
the banker? A rival; a rival 
whom he may advise himself to 
kill before he puts to his own head 
the pistol. Ah! my dear pupeel/ 
my beautiful Maude! you arein a 
position erttigue.” 

The undercurrent of menace in 
this precious speech did not strike 
Maude as menace. It simply im- 
pressed upon her the fact that her 
position, if romantic, quite as ro- 
matitic as the most unreasonable 
lover of romance could demand, 
had in it a disagreeable element of 
overhanging and not impossible 
tragedy. That the banker’s brains 
should be blown out by some mad 


act of her infuriated and infatuated | 


lover was an idea eminently pain- 
ful, not to say terrible; but that 
Lucien’s should be scattered, was 
infinitely more so. 

“What shall Ido?” exclaimed 
she, clasping her beautifully form- 
ed and snowy hands together with 
a gesture that indicated the im- 
pression made by the diplomacy of 
“Madame.” “ What shall I do?” 

“Let me advise you, my fair pu- 
peel,” responded “ Madame.” “ Cour- 
age is all that’ is necessary, Let 


us mock ourselves of the banker 
and of your parents cruel. Let us” 
—here even the daring “ Madame” 
paused an instant, but, resuming 
courage, she added : 

“Let us remember ourselves of 
the pauore Lucien and of his suffer- 
ings intolerable. Let us arrange 
and carry out a marriage secret.” 

Maude started and shuddered. 
A faint sound passed her lips, as if 
to say, “I dare not!” Yet, in the 
young girl's thoughts, the possibil- 
ity of such a step had, more than 
once, arisen during the irksome 
days of her confinement to her own 
apartment, and after some violent 
scene with her injudicious and un- 
scrupulous mother. 

Why should she not struggle for 
her own happiness? Happiness to 
her meant life with Lucien de 


Croissac. Why should she not de-, 


fy the mother who had so bitterly 
threatened, so unjustly imprisoned 
her? Money, ovosition, wealth, 
what were these to Lucien? Yet, 
observe that, in the contingencies 
of the future—pardon being, of 
course, the final result—poverty 
never presented itself. In all 
Maude’s life, one day of what could 
be called serious application had 
never occurred ; and a butterfly at 
a spinning-wheel would not have 
seemed less incongruous than 
Maude Estvaring in the midst of 
pecuniary difficulties. 

“You see,” resumed “ Madame,” 
“what a position difficult. Suppose 
yourself to have married yourself 
with the banker rich. What then? 
Lucien de Croissac loses his head ; 
he takes the bit between his teeth; 
he follows your husband ; delirium 
takes possession of his intelligence ; 
his mind overtoppiles itself, and be- 
hold a maniac! Or, in the prostra- 
tion of grief, in place of to fire a 
pistolet at the head of your old hus- 
band, he putsit to his own and 
makes his brains to blow out? 
What then? The newspapers learn 
it. The police visit his bachelor 
appartement, they investigate, they 
find the lock of hair, they find the 
picture, they find the letters. 
Whatascandal! And they publish, 
before your familee can know of it, 
or prevent them from to do so, the 
contents of the billets, and tell the 
public that Maude Estvaring, the 
wife of the banker rich, have de- 
ceive the pauore jeune homme, the 
poor young man who has kill him- 
self from chagrin, by despair! 
What a situation?” 

Add to the tantalizing eloquence 
of “ Madame,” the love of Maude 
for her handsome admirer, her be- 
lief in the love which he professed 
to entertain for her. Add, again, 
her dislike, which had almost reach- 
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ed the pitch of hatred, for the bank- 
er, and the bitter resentment, in a 
heart so proud, against the extreme 
measure taken by her mother in 
locking her up in the solitude of 
her own apartment. 

Life, except fashionable life, 
Maude ignored. Like most of the 
pupils of Madame Fleurdepois, she 
had imbibed the poison of French 
novels, in addifion to that romance 
natural to her. The taint of that 
folly which had led her mother, 
when Lola Gayburl, to elope with 
Lieutenant Westerly was latent in 
the mind of Maude, gifted as it was. 
The brilliant, uncultivated talent, 
which lay beneath the overgrowth 
of nonsense as good seed may lie 
lost in a wilderness of weeds, had 
never yet manifested itself save in 
the showy accomplishments acquir- 
ed at the Fleurdepois establish- 
ment. We all know that genius 
and folly may co-exist ; that with 
talented beings acts may be possi- 
ble that seem like madness; and 
that it is not the poet, the wit, who 
best guides his bark. Why should 
a fashionable girl, a spoiled beauty, 
though gifted, be wiser? 

“Madame” amplified. She en- 
larged upon the consequences of 
scandal. She seemed to know a 
great deal about scandal. She ad- 
vised prompt measures. She plac. 
ed before Maude the possibility— 
for what, she demanded, might not 
be expected from parents who had 
already shown themselves so cruel? 
—of being summoned, at any mo- 
ment, to marry the banker. She 
drew s pathetic picture of her 
“beautiful pupeel” dragged, in a 
manner, to the altar, and of Lucien 
outside or inside the church with 
the convenient pistol in his quiver- 
ing hand. “ What a situation!” 
And, would Maude endure this? 
Would she bow tothe will of those 
who were about to immolate her? 
Would she be sacrificed to Money ? 
Thus did “ Madame” turn against 
“the god” of her own “ idolatry ” 
—would she submit, instead of act- 
ing? 

Then, seeing the ground she had 
gained, she went on to relate—had 
she not the reminiscence of the 
wealthy young lady in her Western 
school, who had eloped with the 
dancing-master, to draw upon ?— 
how elopements were managed. 
She particularized. She asked 
Maude what money and jewels she 

, and was surprised to 
hear that her parents, the parents 
now 60 cruel, had been, habitually, 
so lavish. Then, little by little, 
she revealed —‘ Madame” under- 
stood the merits of caution—that 
Lucien de Croissac had planned, 
and she had aided, all the prelimi- 


naries of a secret marriage, or, 
“ no,” she said, why should she say 
a secret marriage, for would not 
she, Alphonsine Fleurdepois, be 
present and personify an aunt or 
cousin? 

This daring plan, terrific as it 
at first seemed to Maude, assumed 
a character of feasibility and sim- 
plicity most tempting. Lucien, 
said “Madame,” would await her 
in a carriage at a few yards from 
the spot where they now stood ; she, 
“Madame,” would be in the same 
carriage—how beautiful is friend- 
ship!—and Maude must provide 
herself with her jewels and money. 
Beneath the convenient cloak of 
the excellent and sympathizing 
Bettie Baxton, whom “Madame” 
eulogizel as a “femme de ceur” 
—a good-hearted woman—Maude 
could slip on her prettiest silk 
dress. She must not run the risk of 
bringing a valise, no matter how 
small, and “ Madame” would pro- 
vide her with a white bonnet to 
keep up appearances in the eyes of 
the minister who would perform 
the marriage ceremony. This 
done, Lucien would be Maude’s, 
Maude would be Lucien’s. “ Mon- 
steur, your father,” sdded “Ma- 
dame,” by way of finde, “ will hold 
himself against his heart for a time, 
then he will pardon you, he will 
pardon Lucien, he will say, ‘ Mon- 
sieur le Comte, I forgive youl’ He 
will bestow his benediction, and all 
will be well!” 

“The castle that parleys, and the 
woman who Wesitates ” are, 80 the 
proverb says, “ lost.” Maude hesi- 
tated—and she was lost! 

She agreed to meet Lucien de 
Croissac, to conform to these ar- 
rangements, as set down by “ Ma- 
dame.” ‘he day appointed was 


BETTY BAXTON'S ROLE. 


the day after that which would fol- 
low the present meeting. 

And the young girl, with an af. 
fectionate embrace, parted from her 
former instructress, whom she 
thanked for her “kind interest,” 
and called “her only friend.” 

Then she stole back, noiselessly, 
to her room, where Betty Baxton, 
holding in her hand the third vol- 
ume of the “ Fortunes of the Fair 
Fridoline of Flashingburgh,” was 
accompanying the heroine through 
all the vicissitudes of the final 
chapters, which necessarily ended 
in a marriage with the “hobject,” 


as Bettie would have called him, of 


‘er’ arts haffecshuns,” who had cer- 
tertainly endured more than usu- 
ally falls to the lot of man. 
* * * * * + 
Morning came. Thedry passed. 
The next day, a Thursday, the mo- 
mentous day on which so much, 
alas! 80 much, was to be accom- 
plished, had come. It waned. 
Night fell. Betty Baxton, whose 
memory had failed her, apparently, 
as to many kindnesses from the 
mother of Maude, of which the rec- 
ollection should have stood be- 
tween her and the betrayal of that 
mistress, rendered with speechless 


satisfaction such assistance, includ- 


ing falsehoods, as was required by 
the réle of confidante. She aided 
and abetted. She declared “Miss 
Maude” to be “taking a sleep;” 
she brought a cup of strong tea for 
& supposititious headache. She 
gathered together gold pencils, 
rings, silver tablets, bracelets, en- 
ameled watches, of which Maude 
had three, brooches, gold chains, 
ear-rings, clasps, and gold-headed 
combs, and, at ten o’clock at night, 
attired her fair charge in a dress 
of dark blue silk trimmed with 


Chantilly lace, which had been the 
triumph of the last-engaged French 
dresamaker, and in which, with her 
golden hair drawn in rich waves 
over her brow and suffered to fall in 
a magnificent mass of many curls 
below her waist, Maude looked be- 
wilderingly beautiful. 

But her lips were pale, her face 
was haggard, her hands trembled, 
and her eyes were dilated. The 
memory of her father’s kindness, 
which contrasted vividly with the 
heartlessness of her mother, who, 
that morning, when bearinginto 
Maude’s room a parcel containing 
books for “Miss Eetvaring, with 
Mr. Fletchingbane’s compliments,” 
had found occasion to utter her 
usual sneer at “‘sentimentality,” 
and at “ Monsieur de Croissac,” rose 
a thousand times to dissuade her 
from taking any farther step upon 
the road on which she had set out. 

But a thousand contending feel- 
ings were at work; a thousand 
reasons, it seemed to the infatuated 
girl, pleaded for Lucien. He had 
passed the window the night be- 
fore, and he looked, she fancied, 
haggard, pallid, and anxious. 

No wonder. Eloping with the 
daughter of the “ merchant prince ” 
was a bold stroke. “Nothing ven- 
ture, nothing have,” however, was 
a maxim which the deserving Lu- 
cien de Croissac had put into prac- 
tice more than once, by always 
venturing a great deal. 

Ten o’clock struck. The little 
ornamental clock upon the mantle- 
piece gave forth its silvery sound. 
Maude'’s canary woke and fluttered, 
and uttered a faint piping sound, 
as if to say, “ Who will feed me 


»|now?” and, pale and trembling, 


with the hood of Betty Baxton’s 
water-proof cloak drawn over her 
lovely head, Maude Estvaring pase- 
ed out of her home into the night. 
* * * * * * * 

Betty rather over-acted her réle 
next day; but it was not noticed 
that she did so, for the household 
of Grafton Estvaring was over- 
whelmed by the knowledge that 
Maude had eloped. 
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CHAPTER I. 


“What is a traitor?" 
“Why, one that 


—Hacdsth. 


Sox. 
Lapy Maopvrr, 
swears and lies," 


DESILLUSIONNEE. 


One year has passed, only one 
little year since the fair Maude 
Estvering, the favorite of fortune, 
the “ beauty of the season,” eloped 
from her father’s house, and bound 
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herself by the bond of matrimony 
to Lucien de Croissac, Comte de 
Croissac. 

Follow me. I will bring you to 
Maude, to Madame la Comtesse de 
Croissac. 

It is not altogether consistent 
with a title—and, whether it be- 
Jonged to him or not, Lucien de 
Croissac bore one—to live in a shab- 
by house in a shabby street. 

To this Maude had fallen. 
go back a twelvemonth. 

The man whom she had clandes- 
tinely married did not long wear 
the mask of feigned passion. To 
love a pure woman was to Lucien 
de Croissac simply impossible. 
Maude was beautiful, undeniably 
beautiful, but she wanted “chic.” 

To the eye that had accustomed 
itself to the false tints of the toilet 
accessories, now as then in fashion, 
the pure tints of Maude's fair skin 
seemed cold. She could not talk 
with her eyes. The language of 
the young girl’s soul, though her 
life had taken a false direction, was 
innocent. Monsieur le Comte de 
Croissac did not admire innocence. 
Maude was unaffected. Monsieur, 
her husband, did not admire unaf- 
fectedness, and, alas! lost in the 
earnestness of an absorbing and too 
openly displayed affection the airs 
and graces which belonged to the 
belle and beauty which had fallen 
off like a fantastic garment dropped 
from the shoulders of an actress. 
Maude loved, and had become real, 
and, if he had ever loved any part 
of her character, Lucien de Croissac 
had loved that which was false; the 
weeds, not the flowers. 

What had Maude to talk of that 
could interest the man of the world, 
the man of mere pleasure? Lucien 
de Croissac was an adventurer, a 
gambler. I have yet totell you 
his history, my reader, previous to 
his meeting with Maude. It wasa 
dark one. 

The sham of passion passed, the 
reality of want began. It was with 
unutterable loathing that Maude 
de Croissac learned how her hus- 
band had been in the habit of ob- 
taining the means of livelihood. 
To her,a gambler was not only 
unutterably bad, but unutterably 
low. 

Her jewels—and each trinket 
represented some affectionate mem- 
ory—her money, the few hundreds 
she had brought away with her on 
the night of her elopement, began 
to melt away like a tiny snow-heap 
before the fire of necessity. 

At last, all was gone. 

Then it was that Lucien de 
Croiasac, who, though: he concealed 
this from Maude, had been taunted 
and persecuted into the fulfillment 


I will 


of his promise to Madame Fleurde- 
pois, proposed appealing to Maude’s 
aggrieved and offended father. 

Madame Fleurdepois, as my read- 
er doubtless anticipates, had, by 
this time, lost that prestige which 
surrounds the head of a fashionable 
school. The Southern young la- 
dies came no more. The Spanish 
girls, finding themselves lonely, 
wrote and entreated to be taken 
home to Havana, and the French 
creoles returned to New Orleans. 
The out-door pupils resident in New 
York could not be deemed sufficient 
in numbers to make the establish- 
ment pay; its day was over, and 
“Madame” no more beheld her 
star in the ascendant. It was time 
for a bold stroke. 

Contrary to the expectations of 
the Frenchwoman and her protegé, 
the father of Maude, the parent till 
now so indulgent, showed himself 
utterly disinclined to accept any 
overtures from his daughter. The 
only letter which he opened was 
the first. He returned, in answer, 
a check for a thousand dollars, and 
positively forbade the sending of 
another letter. Here, as in the 
money raised upon Maude’s jewels, 
“Madame” came in for a large 
share. It wasat the moment when, 
having cheated her landlord, her 
her assistant-teachers, her trades- 
people, including the dealers in 
furniture and provisions, she gath- 
ered the result of all the dishonesty 
of several years into a handsome 
sum in gold, and vanished in a con- 
venient steamer, leaving many to 
grieve over the success of her skill 
and audacity. 

Those who merely lost money 
by Madame Fleurdepois, however, 
were fortunate. It was those who 
had lived amid the evil influence 
of the moral miasma of the fashion- 
able school, those who had been 
her pupils, who must suffer most ; 
for the results of a false and mis- 
taken education, are, alas! too fre- 
quently, life-long. 

Let me return to the fairest vic- 
tim. 

Lucien de Croissac’s temper vis- 
ibly improved when his belle amie, 
his aimable protectrice had sailed 
for the land of France; but, such 
is the bitterness of thenon-success of 
rascality, that good temper with 
him could not last long. 

When the third, fourth, and fifth 
letters to Mr. Estvaring were re- 
turned unopened, the gambler be- 
gan to ill-treat his wife. 

It was not, at first, with open 
unkindness. It was— they were 
then in a fashionable hotel—with 
neglect. The beauty of Maude ex- 
posed her to much offensive notice, 
the well-known bad character of 


her husband making his name but 
@ poor protection to a wife. There 
were times when hot tears of bit- 
terness and shame fell copiously, 
and the anguish of a tardy repent- 
ance for an ill-advised marriage 
and opposition to the counsel of 
the monitor, conscienge, which had 
bade her, in vain, to pause, over- 
whelmed the young wife ; and, in 
the solitude of her lonely chamber, 
she writhed beneath the knowledge 
that she had ruined her own life, 
spoiled her own destiny, and cast a 
blight upon the glorious flower of 
youth’s promise ; for what withers 
like the companionship of sin ; and 
was not this Lucien de Croissac an 
incarnate lie? 

The story is always the same of 

miserable expedients to eheat fate 
and ‘fortune. There was a certain 
shame in resorting to some of these, 
which restrained the profligate De 
Croissac, who still, lost as he was, 
would have blushed that some 
things should have come to his 
wife’s knowledge as having been 
done by him previous to their first 
meeting, their acquaintance and 
marriage. 
And they had fallen, gradually, 
to this ; the mean, shabby, half-fur- 
nished house, inthe mean, shabby, 
ill-frequented street, where Maude 
did not dare appear at the windows, 
and where, if she went out to pur- 
chase a spool of cotton, she vailed 
her face for very shame at being 
seen in such a quarter. 

I will now tell you, my reader, 
the origin and antecedents of the 
precious protégé of Madame Al- 
phonsine Fleurdepois. 

There is a little band that flits, 
at times, into Paris, but never stays 
there long. Many a Parisian has 
never met any portion of it. Indeed, 
except in the art world, and only 
on the outskirts of that, can the 
little band I allude to be met with. 

Even there, it is scattered into 
single individuals. These are, sin- 
gly and collectively, “ Bohemians ;” 
not “Bohemians,” as we usa the 
phrase now, to signify artists, ac- 
tresses, writers, sculptors, play- 
writers, poets, singers, and compos- 
ers of music, but the real gipey, the 
true descendant of Cain who slew 
Abel, hisbrother. They flit about. 
Sometimes they are in France; 
again you find them in Germany— 
for they come, for the most pert, 
from Alsace—then again they wan- 
der away into landg that are far, 
far away, returning»wrer and anon, 
to Paris, where they have certain 
places of meeting. Their dialect 
is strange ; it isa dialect of India, 
in point of fact. 

The girls and women of this lit- 
tle band are possessed of the most 


singular beauty. The peculiar del- 
icacy of their extremities, their 
large, long, black eyes with a heavy 
fringe, their long blue-black hair, 
small aquiline noses, magnificent 
teeth, and rich, dark skins, with 
the perfect grace of their motions, 
can not fail to attract the eye. 
These girls and women, many of 
them, as well as some of the men 
of the band, both young and old, 
earn considerable sums during 
their stays in Paris, by sitting to 
artists in picturesque attire or 
striking attitudes. 

One of the most beautifal of these 
women, named Zayee Fabalis, in 
sitting to a young artist for a “Re- 
becca at the well,” so impressed 
the painter's fancy that he entreat- 
ed her to become his wife. Now 
these women are forbidden to 
marry out of their tribe and faith, 
and, although the poor artist was 
of a good old family of Brittany, 
the De Croissacs, it was not 
thought, that Zayee Fabalis should 
be allowed, unmolested, to marry 
him. She dared her fate, however, 
and became the wife of the young 
Count, in secret. It may be that 
the band I have spoken of never 
again approached her. It may be 
that they repudiated her with hor- 
ror after their first storm of threats ; 
but, certain it is, that the death of 
the fair model was sudden and 
mysterious. When she was dead, 
and not till then, the last of the 
band flitted away from Paris. 

Zayee left a child, aboy. Lucien 
de Croissac, the painter, the father 
of the husband of Maude, named 
the lad after himself, and strove to 
forget the mother. Little Lucien 
was the last of a good old house— 
a broken house which now owned 
nothing. There was not even a 
paltry Breton farm that the count- 
artist could call his own. He had 
loved Zayee madly. He strove in 
vain to forget the beautiful being 
who had appeared like a Peri, and 
vanished after one short year into 
the shadows of the Valley of Death. 
But hearts like the Count’s never 
forget. He wasted away till he 
grew 80 feeble that he could scarce- 
ly stand at his easel, and, one day, 
calling Lucien, he wafted a kiss to 
the picture of his beautiful wife, 
which hung upon the wall and 
which represented Zayee in Orient- 
al costume. Thekiss was followed 
by a strange, wan smile, and, smil- 
ing thus, the artist died. 

Lucien was a child, a little child ; 
the portier, or door-keeper of the 
buildiug where the studio was, 
adopted him. He sold the pictures 
that remained—the count-artist had 
no debts—and devoted the proceeds 
of the gale to clothing Lucien, who, 
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however, except that he learned, 
he could scarcely tell how, among 
the artists who came and went, to 
read and write a little, had reached 
fifteen without anything else that 
resembled education. 

The students offered to teach 
him to draw, but Lucien was utter- 
ly impracticable. The wild blood, 
the uncivilized nature of his gipsy 
mother evinced itself in every ges- 
ture, as well as in the strange tastes 
of the young orphan. And he had 
“ fallen on evil days.” Art students 
in Paris are not moral, and Lucien’s 
mind was a soil that drank in evil 
only too readily. The poisonous 
rain of bad example, loose habits, 
and pernicious advice, brought up 
the hideous weeds of idleness, licen- 
tiousness, and irreligion. The or- 
phan at eighteen was worse than 
vicious, and at manhood’s years a 
thorough adept in Parisian sin. 

At last, an old nobleman, who 
had heard the romantic history of 
the half Breton, half Bohemian lad, 
interested himself in him, and gave 
him an education. He profited by 
this kindness and benevolence to 
run up large debts, and when he 
found that Monsieur le Marquis de 
Lulles would no longer pay them, 
forged his name gnd escaped Toulon 
by flight to America. This forgery 
was the last achievement previ- 
ous to leaving Europe, and he ar- 
rived in America under a false 
name; but shortly after his arrival 
a letter reached him, apprising him 
of the death of the marquis and tell- 
ing him that his retreat and as- 
sumed name had long been known 
to Monsieur de Lulles. The noble 
gentleman he had wronged had 
written to him as his last hours 
drew near, had assured him that his 
criminality had been concealed, and 
seying that “heaven would judge 
the act as the last effort to save an 
erring soul,” the marquis had will- 
ed to the son of the gipsy the last 
thousand francs that he owned. 
When the letter telling this reached 
Lucien de Croissac, the Marquis de 
Lulles had been dead a month. 

It is giving a fair example of 
what Lucien de Croissac was at 
heart to relate that the legacy of 
his dead benefactor served to cheat 
three unsophisticated victims at 
cards at which the possessor staked 
them in a game to all appearance 
fair. He doubled the sum at a few 
throws, and retired whistling with 
his hat on one side. There was not 
even a band of crape on it in mem- 
ory of Monsieur de Lulles. 

Immediately afterward, for to 
the gambler a “ windfall” of a thou- 
sand francs, made two thousand by 
by “ good lack,” was, in a manner, a 
fortune, the worthy recipient of the 


old nobleman’s bounty assumed the 
name he had feared to bear while 
under the shadow of the unpunish- 
ed crime of forgery, and, in such 
parlors and reception-rooms in the 
fashionable world as he now suc- 
ceeded in entering, the card of Mon- 
sieur de Croissac, Comte de Croissac, 
might be found bearing the title of 
the old Breton family in bold and 


distinctly visible letters. Alas! 
how had it fallen! Its last repre- 
sentative was a gambler. It had 


been a noble and an excellent fami- 
ly, of liberal principles and upright 
views. Its men had been brave, its 
women virtuous, but the gipsy 
blood, it would seem, had spoiled 
the race. 

One day, as he was pacing the 
pavement of Broadway, the eye of 
Lucien de*Croissac met that of Ma- 
dame Alphonsine Fleurdepois. 
Now, Madame Fieurdepois had 
not, at that period when Lucien de 
Croissac had had the pleasure of 
her acquaintance, held the respon- 
sible and dignified position of an 
instructress of youth ; she had been 
the forewoman in a millinery in 
London, having been sent thither 
from Paris by that peculiar impul- 
sion, which it is habitual to call 
“ the force of circumstances.” The 
millinery establishment had failed 
one day, owing to too extensive 
credit among extremely fashion- 
able but not particularly honest 
customers, such as, for instance, the 
Countess of Flashington, and the 
Duchess of Fizzleby, and the fore- 
woman had found herself minus a 
situation. At this juncture, she 
encountered Fleurdepois, a painter 
on porcelain, whose Christian name 
was Philippe, and, in an evil hour, 
married him. Monsieur Philippe 
Fleurdepois had a vice exceedingly 
rare among Frenchmen of the 
working class: he drank. Af last, 
when drunk, he attempted to cross 
a crowded thoroughfare, fell, and 
was crushed by a passing vehicle 
in such a manner that surgical aid 
was unavailing, and the amiable 
Alphonsine became a widow. She 
afterward had the discomfort of 
discovering that, like many more 
important persons, Philippe Fleur- 
depois had sailed under false colors 
and lived for years under a false 
name, The very marriage was un- 
lawful. But the excellent Alphon- 
sine’s talents were, fortunately, 
many and various. She came to 
America. She thought “Fleurde- 
pois” as good eas any other. 
She had borne f% and continued to 
bear it, dropping it only during 
that episode in the Western city 
when she had made her first exper- 
iment as an “ instructress of youth,” 
and met with the blow of the West- 


ern heiress’ elopement with the 
dancing-master. Then she had 
come to New York, and, as Madame 
Alphonsine Fleurdepois, had, for a 
period, reigned in her own king- 
dom. 

When she encountered Lucien de 
Croissac, she remembered having 
seen him in the company of the old 
Marquis de Lulles at a London the- 
ater—the Haymarket. This was 
when Alphonsine had been a fore- 
woman, and by no means bad-look- 
ing. The old Marquis had dropped 
the arm of his half-Zingaro protégé, 
and, shrugging his shoulders, had 
left him to an innocent flirtation 
with the then attractive Alphonsine, 
which had involved a package of 
bonbons, a glass of lemonade, and 
adanceinalighted garden. These 
caprices of amusing adventure, 
these chance-meetings are frequent 
in London and in Paris, and more 
than once that winter the forewo- 
man encountered Lucien, who 
good-naturedly—he could be good- 
natured when it did not put him 
out—ordered a few objects of art 
from the Frenchman whom Al.- 
phonsine introduced as her futur, 
and as a painter on porcelain, 

Had he met her again in London 
or Paris, it is possible that Lucien 
de Croissac would neither have re- 
cognized nor saluted Alphonsine 
Fleardepois; but the Frenchwo- 
man was handsomely, even elegant- 
ly attired, and looked prosperous. 
She might be useful, reflected the 
worthy De Croissac, and he had 
raised his hat. Conversation fol- 
lowed, and, after much abuse of the 
half-savage Americans, the French- 
woman invited her fellow-country- 
man tocallupon her. Alphonsine, 
too, had said to herself that her 
compatriot “might be useful.” 
There was, indeed, a surprising 
similarity of thought, character, 
and seatiment in this deserving 
pair, which likeness of feeling will 
probably account for that alliance 
and intimacy which they did not 
fail to enter upon, and which re- 
sulted in the acquaintance with 
Maude Estvaring, the consequent 
courtship, the elopement, and the 
secret marriage. 

Ihave but given a rapid apercu 
of the past history of Lucien de 
Croissac. Upon much that made 
it dark, upon many details that 
threw their sinister shadows upon 
it, Ido not dwell. In the history 
of such a man, there is much which 
it is best to pass by in silence. All 
that I need to tell is but enough 
to enable me to relate, as I should, 
the history of Maude Estvaring, 
now the wife of Lucien de Croissac ; 
his last prey, the object of his last 
speculation, the gambler’s Jast vic- 


tim, the last sacrifice to the schemes 
of the adventurer, the plans of the 
profligate. "oe 

There she sits, her head upon her 
hand. The glorious light has left 
those hazel eyes—fied in a single 
year! The rich hair, so silky and 
lustrous, is no longer displayed in 
all its radiant beauty ; it is brushed 
simply, though neatly, back, and - 
gathered into a close knot at the 
back of the classic head. It is true 
that a sculptor would have been 
grateful to a mode that displayed 
so perfectly the faultless contour 
of the oval cheek, the tip of the 
dainty ear, the exquisite manner 
in which the head is set upon the 
delicate throat; but you and I, 
reader, who have seen Maude in 
her glory and her brightness, mark 
the change in the wearing of those 
radiant locks. 

Then again, how different is the 
attire of the girl who was once the 
most brilliant of belles! Where is 
the silken vesture? Where are 
the jewels? Gone! A plain gray 
alpaca with a simple band of linen 
at the throat and hands is the 
daily garb of the beauty who 
danced, one little year ago, at the 
ball of the owner of the “ Elms,” 
and shown in her lustrous vesture 
the “queen of them all,” the loveli- 
est where many were lovely. 

Maude’s life, from the fact that 
she had never known restraint, 
had been exceptional. Fancy the 
brilliant belle in the loneliness, the 
wearisome solitude of the shabby 
house, where, excepting the quaint 
and ugly German woman who 
cooked, washed, and “took care 
of,” a3 the phrase is, the shabby 
little house, no human being ever 
entered except her husband and 
herself. 

From Mrs. Estvaring, Maude had 
never received any communication 
except one scathing letter, in which, 
while she almost cursed her daugh- 
ter, the mother revealed the true 
state of Grafton Estvaring’s money 
affairs and the uncertainty of the 
future position of the family. “You 
might have saved us,” wrote the 
infuriated mother, “and you have 
failed todo so. Iwill never forgive 
you.” 

This letter, tearing away the 
mask of prosperity, Maude had con- 
cealed from her husband ; but, as 
she had failed to destroy it, and as 
it was one of the many mean prac- 
tices of Lucien de Croissac to search 
among the few objects which 
Maude, his wife, retained, to find 
out whether any outside communi- 
cation reached her, he had read it. 
It had convinced him of the futility 
of any effort to obtain aid from 
Grafton Estvaring, the man who 
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had so unwillingly become his fa- 
ther-in-law. ; 

It was not long after the discov- 
ery of this letter, which he found in 
Maude’s bonnet-box, that the Count 
learned, in a manner that forbade 
him to doubt the truth of the com- 
munication, namely, through Betty 
Baxton, Maude’s former maid, that 
Grafton Estvaring had had a stroke 
of paralysis, It had not been a se- 
vere one, but the physician in at- 
tendance had recommended a com- 
plete change of scene. Mrs. Est- 
varing, as if glad to place a wider 
barrier than already existed be- 
tween her banished daughter and 
herself, had speedily completed her 
arrangements for a foreign tour, 
and, at the time when Betty Bax- 
ton made this statement, the pa- 
rents of Maude had already sailed 
for Europe. 

Betty added that she was about 
to marry the waiter, one John Graiff, 
and open atrimming store on ——th 
Avenue. She “oped that Miss 
Mande. or she should say the young 
countess, Jad not forgotten Betty,” 
and would give her countenance as 
@ customer, a remark to which Lu- 
cien de Croissac assented as affably 
as if Maude, or, as Betty called her, 
“the countess,” had had money to 
spend in trimmings, and was in 
every respect to be relied upon as a 
frequent purchaser. 

The year since Maude’s elope- 
ment had been partly passed in ho- 
tela and boarding-houses, but the 
unfortunate and even disgraceful 
habit of Lucien of flying into rages 
more frequent than agreeable upon 
the smallest pretext, his insolence 
of bearing toward servants, his 
grand airs, his pretentious manner, 
had made him s0 insupportable as 
a boarder that one landlady after 
another had thrown him off, after 
tolerating him for a time for the 
sake of his wife, whose history was 
well known and whose position ex- 
cited much sympathy—a fact which 
did not fail to infuriate the Count 
whenever he perceived any evi- 
dence of it. 

Then it was that, as if to cut her 
off from all connection with the 
world in which her parents’ name 
was known, for now that they were 
no longer rich he despised them, 
Lucien de Croissac removed his wife 
to the shabby little house, in which 
he brought together a lot of second- 
hand furniture, beyond descrip- 
tion disheartening to contemplate. 
There was but one consolation : 
among the “lot” was a small libra- 
ry of choice if plain books which 
had been thrown in so cheap that 
they were allowed to remain. 

And Maude, in her solitude, be- 
came for the first time a reader of 
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the wondrous Shakespeare, the spir- 
itual Dante, the lofty Milton, the 
matchless Shelley, of Moore of the 
silver voice and Keats the weird, of 
Goéthe, the king of German poesy, 
and Schiller the grand. 

She was reading, one day, alone 
as usual, when, with more cheerful- 
ness and animation than was habit- 
ual, the Count, who, as a habit, ap- 
peared only at meal-times and dur- 
ing the small hours of the night, 
entered, saying in French as usual : 

“T have hired a piano for you, 
Maude.” 

Maude, however, had reached 
that point of acquaintance with the 
character of the amiable Lucien, 
that enabled her to perceive that no 
act of her husband was without a 
selfish motive, no thought but had 
its rise in egotism. She was not, 
therefore, enthusiastic. 

“You do not seemed pleased,” 
muttered the Count, observing her. 

Maude quietly thanked him, 
stood by while the carters brought 
the piano into the shabby parlor, 
and, to avoid the storm she saw ris- 
ing on the clouded brow of Lucien, 
said: 

“Tt is not a bad instrument.” 

“Sing to me, Maude,” replied her 
husband, in accents much more 
lover-like than he was wont to 
make use of. Maude sang. 

It was the “ Romance of the Upas- 
tree” from Meyerbeer’s Africaine, 
an opera which, six years ago, had 
not been brought out in Paris, and 
of which “ Madame,” at the pension 
Fleurdepois, had by a great favor 
obtained a few airs. 

I have spoken of Maude’s voice, 
its dramatic expression, its rare, 
sympathetic quality, its singular 
sweetness. : 

This rich gift had been, in Lucien 
de Croissac's eyes, one of Maude’s 
greatest attractions, for reasons, 


however, whuse source was not in 
a noble and appreciative soul but in 
a mean and despicable heart. 

“If the parents refuse to pardon, 
there is the voice, a pure soprano, 
faultless in tone, magnificent in 
compass, a fund of wealth!” Is 
the reader beginning to understand 
Lucien de Croissac’s lover-like at- 
tentions? 

He listened. 

“Matchless! unimpaired,” cried 
he. 
And that night Maude was given 
to understand that the conditions of 
future peace were these: that she 
should consent to study and to 
make her début upon the lyric 


‘stage 


“What would you have?” said 
the Count. “Ihave tried all expe- 
dients, everything fails. Iam d sec.” 
Here he turned out his empty pock- 
ets. ‘We can live a few months, that 
isall; you are young, you are beau- 
tiful, your voice is fresh and mag- 
nificent. Study; you will achieve 
independence ; I shall be proud of 
you, and you will be able to garb 
yourself otherwise than in this!” 
All this was rapidly uttered in 
the Count’s native tongue, and end- 
ed in a contemptuous lifting of the 
sleeve of Maude’s gray alpaca dress, 
“Do you mean to say that you 
desire that I, a lady, should become 
a singer, a public singer?” demand. 
ed Maude, indignantly, the color 
rising to her cheek. ° 
“Parbleul what grand airs! 
Look at the Grisi! Is not Mario a 
nobleman of the old Italian nobili- 
ty? Look at Sontag! Was not her 
husband a count? Look at Tagli- 
oni,a dancer; was not her husband 
of a good stock. Look at.... 
well! dozens of others, and com- 
plain!” 
The Count did not add, “and 
look at the fact that I owe thou- 


sands of borrowed thoney, lost at 
the gambling-table, which I mean 
to pay, since pay I must, out of your 
earnings.” 

Maude reflected. 

There was no use in open opposi- 
tion. The study would be a dis- 
traction ; itcoulddonoharm. Yes, 
she would study. Besides, the poor 
girl still loved the man whom she 
knew to be unprincipled. Sincere 
feeling can not be crushed out at 
once, even by the revelation of the 
falsehood of a cherished illusion. 
Perhaps she would have more of 
the society of Lucien if she yielded 
to his wishes. She yielded at that 
thought, but it was bitter, bitter to 
every feeling of pride, bitter to 
every instinct of modesty. A pub- 
lic singer! She could have wept. 

Then began what was not the 
least of Maude’s humiliations. Sig- 
nor Bassoli, the “teacher and com- 
poser,” as he announced himself to 
be on his cards, engaged by Lu- 
cien to teach his wife, brought with 
him, after a few visits, and as voolly 
asif it had been a matter of course, 
another Signor, a certain Pozzo, a 
“light tenor,” who, so said the fiorid 
and corpulent Bassoli, would be in- 
valuable to Madame de Croissac as 
to the rehearsal of concerted parts. 
The little tenor, called atthe A—— 
of music the tenorino, was a lan- 
guishing, dark-eyed, garlic-fed pup- 
py, who sang at, rather than with 
Maude, and made her wish him 
many times elsewhere than in the 
parlor of the shabby little house. 
But, alas! it was the nature of the 
little tenor to sing con amore. 

And though Maude opposed it, 
little by little the shabby house be- 
came the rendezvous of the musical 
“ Bohemians,” and the name of Ma- 
dame de Croissac, ‘that gambler’s 
wife, whom he is going to bring 
out in opera as he has failed to screw 
anything out of her father,” became 
a name known to many, even to 
many who had never seen Lucien’s 
fair wife. 

And there were nights when hot 
tears fell upon the pillow where lay 
the golden head, and, in the bitter- 
ness of her humiliation and tortured 
pride, Grafton Estvaring’s repent- 
ant daughter, the noblest fibres of 
whose heart shrank from the coarse- 
ness of the foreign artists about her, 
who, though respectful, too palpa- 
bly restrained thcir natural tenden- 
cy to familiarity, he: ved bitter sighs 
—sighs, alas! too late, too vain, as 
she thought of all th:t she had 
learned in that sad lesson: /ife. 

It was a bitter change. The re- 
finements of life, its courtesies, the 
many charming nothings that mako 
up a life of ease, the society of edu- 
cated and refined friends, pleasant 


entertainments, social converse, the 
intimacies which, if they can scarce- 
ly be called ardent friendships, have 
yet their charm, the perpetual 
change that every day affords in 
fashionable life, the feeling of stable 
position and a secure footing in 
what iscalled “the world,” all these 
were gone. 

Yet there was that in Maude’s 
heart, a heart devoted, if faulty, that 
would have spoken in the words of 
Anthony : “ All for love, and a world 
well lost!” had she gained love; 
but she had lost a home, if not a 
world, and gained—nothing! 

And how she loathed the thought 
of a stage life, a singer's life, those 
can guess whose mindsenable them 
to comprehend how the instincts of 
thé lady recoil at such a prospect. 

(To be continued.) 
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HER NAME. 


BY WILLIAM H. BUBLEIGH. 


I 


‘Sar 1S a name I love to trace, 

Simple, brief, and full of grace. 

Two short eyllables, they lio 

Like a flower beneath my eye, 

Sweetly beautiful and bright, 

Giving a serene delight, 

Linked with thoughts of summer 
hours, 

When the winds caressed the flow- 
ers; 

Linked with memories eadly sweet, 

Such as time can ne’er repeat, 

When my life was like a tune 

Played by winds and waves in June, 

Or an angel-chanted psalm 

Heard amid the eternal calm. 


CL 


-IMPLE name! yet known to me 
Is its potent witchery. 
Never note of lute or bird 
Charms me like that little word ; 
Never did my pulses beat 
To a music half as swect 
As is that to me which swells 
In those silver syllables, 
With a necromantic power 
Bring they back a happier hour, 
When a aister-soul with mine 
Held companionship divine ; 
And with deepest wiedom fraught 
Were the lessons which she taught. 


ii. 


OW to bear with evil long, 
How to suffer and be strong; 
How to wrest from adverse powers 
Blessings we may claim as ours ; 
How to triumph over ill 
By a never-swerving will, 
And, appalled not by the strife, 
Tread the solemn march of life 
‘With a faith serene and high, 
Upward to our destiny. 
This herlore, and sweet tome 
Was her holy ministry; 
For her life, as rhyme to rhyme, 
Fitly with her lore did chime, 


Iv. 

YY OW, as here her name I trace, 
&X Memory brings us face to face, 

43 And her eyes, serene and clear, 

Fill with love the atmbsphere- 
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Dove-like eyes of softest brown, 

Lifted often to my own ; 

Now with sweetest meanings 
fraught, 

Bright, anon, with happy thonght ; 

Humid with their pitying tears, 

Brimmed with eplendor from the 
spheres— 

Changing as ber fancies range, 

Beautiful in every change. 

Never from our Western skies 

Gleamed the light in lovelier eyes. 


v. 


ARTED o'er a thoughtful brow, 
Sweeps her hair with graceful flow, 
Falling downward o’er her neck, 
Half to hide and half to deck ; 
While a lustre, warm and fresh, 
Lingers in its silken mesh 
Lovingly, as loth to roam 
From so beautiful a home. 

Pale, but fashioned not the less 
To the law of loveliness, 
Is the cheek whose roses fied 
When her early hopes lay dead, 
And her heart, in sorrow's strife, 
Felt how sada thing is life. 

Vz. 

H! my friend, what potent spell 
In that childlike name doth dwell, 
Thus to sweep o'cr memory’s track 

And the past to summon back. 
Lightly traced by careless pen, 
Thou art with me once again, 
Sad, and beautiful, and wise, 
Purified by agonies. 

Quiet, gentle, gracious, good, ~ 
All thy soul with love imbued ; 
Truating truth with faith serene, 
Scorning all that’s false and mean, 
Yet with sorrow, pain, and wrong 
Wrestling wearily and long. 


VIL 


ONG and wearily. but still 
With unconquerable will; 
Wresting from each trial sent 
All the latent good it meant; 
And, though clouds thy eky deform, 
Seeing light beyond the storm, 
So through pain and toil and sorrow 
Looking for a brighter morrow. 
And, if God be what we deem, 
And if heaven be not a dream, 
Hope and faith and love in vain, 
And onr life a blank inane, 
It shall come—thy triumph hour, 
In its glory and its power. 


Vu. 


OT in vain hath been thy strife 
With the evil things of life; 

Not in vain the patient hope 

That hath borne thy spirit up, 
When detraction, scorn and wrath 
Howled along thine onward path ; 
Not in vain thy holy trust 

In the trinmph of the just. 

Life hath yet a bliss for thee— 
Love its thrill of ecstasy. 

Peace shall brood with wings divine 
Over heart and home of thine, 
And the iris gleam at last 

On the darkness overpast. 


—_——~*oo———— 


CURE FoR HyDROPHOBIA.—Spir- 
its of hartshorn is a certain remedy 
for the bite of a mad dog. The 
wound should be bathed constant- 
ly with it, and three or four doses, 
diiuted, taken inwardly during the 
day. The hartshorn decomposes 
chemically the virus insinuated in- 
to the wound, and immediately al- 
ters and destroys its deleterious 
ness. 


How Belle Lost Her Beau. 


Stanfield, tossing up an 

apple in the air and 

catching it when it came 
down. “Good land, Cousin Nell! 
I don’t see how you can endure the 
man! He’s perfectly horrid, so 
precise and so saintly. Heavens! 
I can’t tolerate him!” 

The young lady addressed was 
Nellie Dunning, a pale-faced, quiet- 
voiced, gentle-browed girl, who sat 
in the bay-window bending indus- 
triously over her needle-work. Her 
beautiful cousin, with whose excla- 
mation our story commences, was 
now spending the third month of 
a visit to her relatives in an Eastern 
city. : 

“ Belle,” said Miss Dunning, look- 
ing up from her work, “I wish 
you wouldn’t make use of those 
expressions. At least, you might 
be more guarded in the presence of 
Mr. Gray. Say what you will, I 
know that his opinion is of some 
value to you.” 

“ My goodness, Nell! you seem 
to think that I’m dead in love with 
the man; allow me to correct your 
mistake. I wouldn't have him if 
he was the last man living, and the 
best man that ever lived!” 

“I hope you may do as well,” 
said the other, quietly. 

“ Good fathers! how you talk!” 
exclaimed Belle. 

“ How many ha+o you?” mildly 
inquired her cousin. 

“ How many what?” 

“How many fathers?” 

Belle looked at her fora moment, 
and then burst into a merry laugh, 
crying : “Good for you—bully for 
you, Nell! I owe you one.” 

“ Yes, you do,” sai Nellie’s mild 
voice emphatically. 

“Come now, what do I owe 
you?” 

“An apology,” said the other 
quietly. 

“An apology, eh? Well, wait 
till you get it. Heavens! how warm 
it is!” 

“ Belle,” asid her cousin with 
grave face and earnest voice, 
“Belle, I wish you wouldn’t use 
those really objectionable words. 
It is unladylike, unwomanly, un- 
christian. If you have no scruples 
on your own account you should 
refrain for the sake of example.” 

“Example!” repeated Belle, 
scornfully. “Example, the Dick- 
ens! There’s Mrs. Lowler—one of 
the loveliest women I ever knew : 
she says ‘bully’ and ‘good fath- 
ers,’ and all such words. I fancy 


September, 


it’s no more harm for me than for 
her. If people don’t like it they 
needn’t listen to it, that’s all! I 
consider myself just as good as those 
who never say ‘ booh!’” 

“ You only prove my point,” said 
Nellie Dunning. “ Mrs. Lowler is 
certainly an excellent woman, but 
she has the bad taste to emphasize 
and qualify her conversation with 
slang phrases; and consequently 
you feel privileged to do the same. 
So, some one may say: ‘There's 
Miss Stanfield—one of the loveliest 
girls I ever knew; she uses all 
these slang words, and why 
shouldn’t 1?’” . 

“Pghaw!” said the other, im- 
patiently. “You might as well 
talk to the wind as to me. I don't 
care a fig for you or Mrs. Lowler, 
or anyone. I talk to please myself. 
Heavings! there’s the door-bell.— 
Clem. Gray’s voice, I vow!” 

Blest with intelligence, grace, 
accomplishments and beauty, Belle 
Stanfield, speaking from a circum- 
stantial point of view, was favored 
among women. Her father’s wealth 
and liberality supplied abundant 
means for the gratification of her 
exquisite tastes; her ‘position in 
society brought her in contact with 
the most cultivated minds, while 
her vivacity and amiability made 
her welcome everywhere. 

Among the many who sought 
her society was Clement Gray, 
whose attentions were received with 
evident pleasure, though she con- 
stantly protested that she was alto- 
gether indifferent to him. Three 
months of flirtation on her part had 
been to him three months of con- 
flicting hope and doubt. 

Belle Stanfield had one serious 
fault, to which, from the first, young 
Gray was not blind. But he thought 
it a light foible, a mere habit, 
which time and right influences 
would certainly eradicate. 

True, it was a fault altogether 
inconsistent, if not wholly incom- 
patible with womanly purity and 
refinement. But Clement Gray 
reflected that there were a great 
many inconsistencies in this world, 
and that these were always the 
most apparent in the purest and 
finest characters, just as black is 
most conspicuous when in contrast 
with white. 

This fault, as the reader has al- 
ready seen, was the use of “slang,” 
—a fault which, had it been less 
common, would have rendered its 
bearer an object of universal con- 
tempt; but, being by no means 
unusual, even in good society, it 
was regarded by mapy with that 
complacency with which we all 
learn to look upon familiar evils. 
I say complacency, for the charity 
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that “thinketh no evil” does not 
require that we should smile upon 
actual and evident wrong. 

The young man who entered the 
parlor on that summer afternoon 


with which our story opens, was, | on 


indeed, the subject of the cousins’ 
conversation, Clement Gray. The 
faint color deepened on the cheeks 
of Belle Stanfield as she languidly 
and rather indifferently extended 
her finger-tips to the visitor. But 
his searching eyes turned from the 
lily-white hand to the rose-red 
cheeks, and, with a glance of exul- 
tation, sought the tender light of 
her dark eyes. But she carelessly 
toyed with the apple in her lap, 
and did not look up until he crossed 
the floor to greet her cousin. 

“ Miss Dunning, I beg pardon!” 
said he, grasping the cordially ex- 
tended hand. “You were sitting 
s0 quietly in the shade of the cur. 
tains that I did not see you when I 
came in the room. How industri- 
ous you must be! Miss Stanfield, 
is your cousin always so diligent, 
: pray ” 

“ Goodness, yes!" replied Belle. 
“T never knew her to spend an idle 
moment. But,—my good land! 
where’s the use of working one’s 
selfto death? For my part, I take 
things easy. I never did any hard. 
er work in my life than I’m doing 
now.” 

With a brilliant smile she tossed 
the apple in the air, and, catching 
it, poised it on her head. 

“ Now,” said she, darting young 
Gray a bewildering look from her 
beautiful eyes, “now, Mr. Gray, 
you are William Tell, and I am 
your -son. You must shoot the 
apple if you would be free!” 

Miss Dunning, excusing hereelf, 
left the room, and Clement arose 
as the door closed, and stood before 
Belle with folded arms. 

*¢ If L would be free?” questioned 
he, repeating her words. 

Her eyes drooped and her color 
rose before his gaze, but she quick- 
ly recovered herself, and, looking 
up saucily, said: =. 

“Yes, if you would be free, you 
must first shoot the apple from my 
head. So saith the —” 

She wasinterrupted by a passion- 
ate exclamation from his lips. 

“No!” said he, extending his 
armstoward her. “No, never free! 
I ask not freedom! ” 

He caught her hands, and with 


one searching look into her elo- | pos 


quent eyes, clasped her to his heart. 
The apple rolled to the floor. She 
yielded her lips to his passionate 
kisses, and he was—not free, but 
enslaved. 

About three months afterward, 
Belle Stanfield returned to her 


Western home. On the day before 
her departure from C——, Clement 
Gray, tenderly twining his arms 
around hgy, said: 

ies lle, there is one subject 
ch I wish to speak seriously 
before you go. I have refrained 
from mentioning it hitherto, hop- 
ing that you would eventually 
make it unnecessary. But—” 

“My good fathers, Clement! 
what do you mean?” interrupted 
Belle. 

“T have reference to that very 
expression, and some others that 
you are in the habit of using,” said 
he. 

“O king ko!” cried she laugh- 
ing. “ You ar’n’t going to make a 
fuss about that, are you?” 

A shudder passed over him as he 
said: “ Don’t, Belle—don’t!” - 

“Don’t what—I want to know? 
Good land! Wait awhile before 
you presume to dictate to me!” 

He looked at her with inexpressi- 
ble pain, and said : 

“ Belle, Ido not ask you if this 
is womanly or lady-like; but, is 
it right, is it Christian ?” 

“My goodness! of course it is!” 
said she, laughing. Then, seeing 
the sorrow shading his eyes.: “At 
any rate, you had better be ordain- 
ed before you begin to preach!” 

She spoke jestingly and held out 
her hands to him. He came near, 
and clasping them in his, said: 

“Belle, only say that you will 
give up this habit.” 

“Indeed, I'll not! My fathers 
alone! just as if I didn’t know 
tight from wrong!- My lips are 
my own, allow me to tell you.” 

“Belle, please say that you will 
try ! ” 

“T tell you no! Heavens! I 
guess I’m as good as you!” 

“Belle, Belle! once more—will 
you—” 

“No! not for you or any other 
living man!” 

Without another word Clement 
walked toward the door; but, look- 
ing back, he saw her stagger to the 
sofa. He returned impetuously, 
and, winding his arms around her, 
held her closely to his heart. 

* Belle—my Belle—do not send 
me away thus,” he said brokenly. 
“ Speak but one word to assure me 
that you will not persist in an un- 
worthy course!’ 

But she extricated herself from 
his arms, and said with proud com- 
ure : 

“T'm just as good now as I ever 
was, or ever will be! Noone finds 
fault with me but you and Cousin 
Nell. L know people a thousand 
times better than either of you: 
why don’t they correct me? Why 
did you propose to me if I was 


so unwomanly and so unchristian? 
Heavens! J think —” 

But he was gone, And this is 
the way in which Belle Stanfield 
lost her beau. 


THIRD STORY, BACK. 


BY RHO siemA, 


AVING reached mature 
} and lonely maidenhood, 
I belong to the migrato- 
. ry and much-to-be-pitied 
tribe of city boarders; but just at 
present I am as well suited as the 
wild-wood bird whose cosy nest is 
on the topmost bough of the mid- 
most tree in the densest of all 
forests. Let us “consider her ways, 
and be wise.” 

In the first place, then, though 
she can not always ward off the 
heat of the noontide sun, she is 
sure to catch the first rays in the 
morning and his latest beams at 
night. From crocus-tide to leaf- 
fall she has the full benefit of 
every tree that blows. When 
her head is pillowed beneath her 
wing at star-dawn, she is rocked to 
sleep by the gentlest of zephyrs ; 
and on many & midsummer’s night 
she is wakened from her dreams 
by the musical patter of the rain. 

Then, in the morning, when she 
is weary of marketing for berries, 
or tired of shopping for downy nest- 
linings, what could be more re- 
freshing than to sit idly on a rock- 
ing twig, and look down through 
her leafy windows into the homes 
of her neighbors? 

Ah! there she has the advantage 
of them. Their household arrange- 
ments ; the extravagance of one— 
the economy of another; their 
quarrels and reconciliations ; their 
loves and their hates ; their songs 
and their tears; their weddings, 
their births, and, alas! sometimes 
their deaths, all furnish her with 
subjects for reflection and with ex- 
amples for warning or emulation. 

To be sure it is a long way up 
there, but she has the advantage of 
being safe from intrusion, Her 
many cousins find it very trouble- 
some to reach her cosy domicile, 
and her summer friends always 
prefer the shady bowers of the lower 
limbs, the leafy parlors on the first 
floor, or the still more sublunary 
but aristocratic drawing-rooms 
that are carpeted with moss-velvet, 
furnished with violets and walled 
with waving ferns. 

Of course if she were mated to a 


‘nice little fellow, who did a good 


business and wore a fine suit, every- 
thing would be different. But she 
is well able to pick up her own 


living, and wouldn’t give a feather 
for the beet bird that flies. 

So, while she loves all her kind 
in general and a few feminine indi- 
viduals in particular, she is not 
compelled to entertain visitors who 
come only to enjoy her good 
thin 


Z8. 

Who would not be a bird on the 
topmost bough! or, the next best 
thing, a boarder in a third story 
back room ?—Liable to no depreda- 
tions of unconscionable friends ; be- 
holding a patch of blue sky when- 
ever one looks out at the window ; 
contemplating one’s neighbors in 
the next street whose rear windows 
are but frames in which living pic- 
tures are set ; enjoying the exercise 
involved in a tri-daily trip to the 
basement ; paring one’s oranges in 
delightful solitude, and sitting at 
twilight with slippered feet resting 
alone on the hearthrug ! 

I do not say that this is tho 
height of human happiness—I do 
not claim that it is noble and unsel- 
fish. But I do say that the next 
best thing to having a home of 
one’s own (and sometimes a far 
better), is to have a third story batk 
room in a city boarding house! 

You can have no idea how hea- 
venly it is—unless you have tried 
it. But, if you want to know more 
about it; if you are too poor or too 
purse-full ; if youare proud of your 
wealth and disdainful of God's 
poor ; or weary of your poverty and 
envious of the rich; if you are an 
old maid, or expect to be one ;— 
worse than all, if you are mismated, 
come and see me. 

———194———— 


“THE SPIRITS’ LAKE.” 


BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


The “ Spirits’ Lake ” lies within three miles of 
Baraboo, and ts considered the most_romantic 
and picturesque spot in Wisconsin. There are 
many Indian legends concerning it. In the 
valleys leading to it, the Sauk tribe was nearly 
annihilated by the Chippewas. and the few that 
escaped the arrow and the tomahawk were pur- 
sued to the heights and driven over the preci- 
pice into the lake. Now no red man can be 
Rerouaded to Boat his canoe upon its tranquil 
waters. 


O lake of liquid fire is here, 
No demons dancing on the mere, 
No sulphur shores aflame ; 
Nodead at night borne on the bier, 
No wall comes from its waters 
clear, 
No blush of sin and shame, 


ALLED in by wooded hills that rise 
In majesty, and touch the skies 
With plumes of fadelese fir, 
The tranquil lake in silence Hes; 
Above it the bald eagle flies, 
A wide-winged worshiper. 


: OWN in the crystal depths in vain, 
Where blood fell fast in warm, red 
rain, 
Down where no wavelets stir, 
We fail to find the crimeon stain, 
Or bleaching bones that long have 


lain 
In this stil! sepalchre. 
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ITH timid ateps and silent lips, 
Where shadows float like phantom 
ships, 


The red man ventures near 
The “ Spirits’ Lake,” but never 
dips 
His oar into the wave that lips 
Shores dimpled with his tear. 


T evening, when the queenly moon 
Sits royally upon her throne, 
And rules the realms of space, 
And stars, her maids of honor, own 
Her regal sway, a form, alone, 


Looks up with dusky face. 


ROM rocks the rippled wator laves 
He thinks the shadows on the 
waves 
And on the lonely brako 
Are spirits of departed braves, 
Doomed here to be eternal slaves, 
Within the * Spirits’ Lake.” 


AD voices wail in every wind, 
And people his untutored mind 
In the #Uill hours of eve 
With images whore footsteps wind 
Throuyh the traditions he can find, 
In dreams he would believe, 


ERE wood-flowers are the words 
that spell 
The epitaph of those who fell 
In battle long ago; 
And early birds come here to swell 
In vongful speech we love so well, 


Their praise who sleep below. 


———__e ¢ o—— 


PIQUE. 


BY MARY KYLE DALLAS, 


IQUE parted them; not 

27 yCs that sold by the yard in 

the shops, 8 vous plait; 

that has parted folks be- 

fore now, but not so widely. You 

can put away folds of drapery how- 

ever crinolined, but the folds of 

this old-fashioned pique are too 

thick and denso and obstinate to be 

soeasily set aside. What isit, dear- 

est of poets, Tom Moore, who knew 

all about it, if ever poct did, has 

said : 

“ Alast how light a cauge will move 

Dissension between hearts that love |— 

Hearts that the world in vain have tried, 

And sorrow but more closely tied— 

That stood the storm when waves were 
rough, 

Yet in a sunny hour fell off, 

Like ships that have gone down at sea 

When heaven is all tranquillity. 

A something light as air—a look— 

A word unkind or wrongly taken— 

Oh! love that tempests never shook, 

A breath—a touch like this, bas shaken !* 


So—no matter what it was— 
something had broken off the match 
between Lizzie Leyden and Ransom 
Rector. She had given him back 
the golden ring, and lock of hair, 
and bundle of letters tied with a bon- 
ny blue ribbon, which are almost 


_always the principal things to be 
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her little parcel, which she had 
not the heart to open, in return ; 
and each wished that the other had 
explained and apologized, yet were 
each determined never to make one 
move toward reconciliation. 

It was all over, so that they met 
in society with extremely frigid 
bows, and strangers who saw them 
wondered why two such “very 
nice” peoplo should have taken 
such a dislike to each other, when 
there came into their peculiar set 
two new lights—a blonde beauty 
and heiress, by name Grace Con- 
nover, and asplendid-looking fellow 
who, besides the honorable title of 
colonel and the romance of having 
been wounded during the rebellion 
in some surprisingly brave action, 
was also the son of a father who 
had a cool million to pay taxes for, 
and no other child to inherit his 
fortune. 

The world thinks it well to be 
good and brave, and better to be 
beautiful and fascinating, and best 
to be uncommonly wealthy, and 
there was a little flutter amongst 
the coterie at Newport when these 
two birds of bright plumage 
perched in their midst; Colonel 
Knowland, because he was just 
sufficiently recovered from _ his 
wounds to mingle in gay company, 
and Grace Connover because she 
was just old enough to make her 
début under the chaperonage of a 
matronly aunt. 

“My dear,” said an hundred and 
twenty-five mammas to as many 
daughters, in confidence, “ what a 
very fine man Colonel Knowland is.” 

And the daughters acquiesced. 

And, about the same time, as 
many papas, who knew to a penny 
what were “old Connover’s ’ stakes, 
said to their extravagant sons: 

“ Little Connover ’s a beauty, my 
boy. If I were twenty-five years 
younger I'd enter tho lists myself, 
I would, by Jove!” 

For it is only in plays and novels 
that parents openly command their 
children to marry such and such a 
fortune. A hint to the wise is suf- 
ficient. “Mamma” and “the gov- 
ernor” were understood. 

Therefore any number of eyes 
said to the Colonel, “ woo me, if 
you will,” and Young America 
bowed at the shrine of Miss Con- 
nover with bouquets and compli- 
ments. 

Only Ransom Rector stood aside, 
barely civil to the young beauty, 
and only Lizzio Leyden decided that, 
let the Colonel be charming and rich 
so ever, he was a man, and all men 
were traitors. Therefore Cupid, 
who enjoys difficultics amazingly, 


returned when love affairs come to | chose to cause Miss Connover to re- 
an untimely end, and had received | solve to fascinate Ransom Rector, 


because he was so indifferent to her 
charms, and to plunge the Colonel 
head over ears in love with Lizzie 
Leyden. Being a woman, we will 
never tell—not if you put us to the 
torture—how Miss Connover man- 
aged to gain her point. But, as 
for the Colonel, he charged upon 
the heart he wished to capture just 
as boldly as he had charged upon 
the enemy. 


“Cannon to right of him, 
Cannon to left of him,” 


etc. And, as faint heart seldom 
wins fair lady, at least, in her first 
season out, brave heart is generally 
successful. 

It was delightful to be admired 
80 openly by one so very admirable 
in himself, and it was delightful to 
prove to Ransom Rector that her 
heart was as sound asever. Lizzie 
did not love the Colonel. Hearts 
are tender things, you know. Some- 
thing goes when first love is torn 
away ; that, it is hard to tell, and 
second love is a rare growth. 
People get along well enough 
without it, and no ona knows, to 
‘be sure, and it is only the common 
sense that comes with time when a 
woman’s heart does not throb nor 
her cheek flush at the coming of 
the man she is supposed to love and 
will marry. 

It could never come again, that 
sweetest dream of life, Lizzie felt 
sure—and she was proud of the 
preference of the gallant gentle- 
man. So one day she blushed and 
said nothing while he said a great 
deal to her, and the next, wore on 
the finger where once shone Ran- 
som Rector’s betrothal ring, a shim- 
mering diamond of the purest wa- 
ter. 

The sight of that upon the hand 
resting upon the Colonel's sleeve 
as they walked on the beach, sent 
Ransom off with flushed cheek and 
brilliant eyes to offer his—heart ?— 
well, he called it his heart—to Grace 
Connover. She took it. She ac- 
cepted him triumphantly because 
there was a time when she actually 
feared that this one mysterious, in- 
comprehensible man —of all the 
men at Newport—was not in love 
with her. 

So the hegira took place, and all 
uppertendom knew that the two 
best fishes in the sen were caught. 
Well, as married people who enter- 
tained, they would be “nice to 
know.” Uppertendom was con- 
tent. Only, what di@the Colonel 
see in Lizzie Leyden, asked every 
belle of the other and of her mirror, 
where she shone the fairest of the 
fair, in her own eyes if not in the 
colonel’s. 

And then it was known that act- 


ually, the colonel, dauntless to the 


last, was to have his bride for his 
own in October. And thereupon 
Ransom Rector, not to be outdone, 
pleaded with Grace Connover to be 
his bride at once. And she, remem- 
bering how charming it would be 
to be a bride in the gay winter sea- 
son, was not determined in her re- 
fusal. So on the same day the 
nuptials were to take place—on tho 
self-same day. 

“She shall know I forgot her as 
goon as she forgot me,” said Ran- 
som Rector. 

“Ho knows at least that . nave 
not pined away forlornly,” said 
Lizzie Leyden. And the Colonel 
wondered why he was not perfectly 
satisfied with Lizzic‘s manner, and 
Grace Connover marveled at tho 
dreamy look that rested at times 
upon the face of her betrothed. 
And thus things were when Mrs. 
W— gave her little silver wed- 
ding party ; and Lizzic and Ransom 
met there. 

Lizzie was sovely that night. 
Happy or not, she was always cx- 
quisitely beautiful, and Grace Con- 
nover not to compare to her in Rec- 
tor's eyes, and for his life he could 
not keep from looking at her; and 
so, being a little piqued, the heiress, 
to pique her lover, began a little 
flirtation with the Colonel, who had 
that evening felt it barely possible 
that a man might woo in haste and 
repent at leisure. And the two 
went into the conservatory together 
to look at some new plants of which 
their hostess had spoken. 

And others gathered around the 
piano, and some chatted in groups, 
and Lizzie, finding herself seeming- 
ly forgotten, slipped out into the 
garden and sat down upon a fanci- 
ful chair under amongst the late 
autumn flowers in the sweet moon- 
light. And there she cried a little, 
just a little, for she knew she must 
be seen at supper, and dared not 
bring about red eyes and nose, 
though her heart were breaking. 
“T wish I were dead and done witn 
it all,” she said aloud; and at the 
words some one started from be 
hind the shadow of the grape-vine 
and stood before her: Ransom Req 
tor himself. 

“TI thought a jilt was always 
happy,” he said. She gave a little 
scream and started up and sat down 
again. 

“Tam very nappy,” she faltered 
and began to sob. 

“You are as wretched as I xm,” 
said he. 

“You wretched—you—but you 
only frightened me,” she said. 
“You must not presume from that— 
that—” He came closer. 


“TI know we have bota made 
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fools of ourselves,” hesaid. “ What 
do I care for that yellow-haired 
flirt, or you for the Colonel? Iam 
sure of it to-night.” 

“Hush—leave me,” she sobbed. 

“ And in a week from today put 
a barrier between us forever,” said 
he. “No, Lizzie, I have heard 
enough at last.” 

“It is too late,” she said. 
in—leave me—the Colonel—” 

“Is well content where he is,” 
said Ransom. “ Lizzie you do love 
me as well as ever.” 

She sobbed fearfully. 

“ And you can’t be seen to-night, 
you know,” he said, “ after all this 
crying. Look here, love, I have the 
ring you wore, next my heart—that 
and your dear hair. Let me putit on 
your finger again and this — 
thing—” and he snatched the col- 
onel’s diamond from her hand and 
crushed it with his heel upon the 
stones. Lizzie gasped. ‘“ What 
shall I do now?” she sobbed. 

“You can do nothing,® he said. 
“ Your wedding-dress is made, your 
cards printed, ch? Mine are. Ex- 
planations would be awkward ; but 
we can run away and be married. 
Then let them trouble my wife if 
they dare. That yellow-haired girl 
flirting with the Colonel likes him 
better than she does me. Let her 
console him.” 

And five minutes after this speech, 
Lizzie, in her white cloud and opera 
cloak, stepped into a cab stationed 
around the corner with Ransom 
Rector, and was his wife, with her 
wedding ring upon her finger and 
her marriage certificate in her 
pocket, while the whole household 
at Mrs. W—’s were searching for 
her, and wondering where Ransom 
Rector could be. 

By noon next day the truth was 
known, and Grace neither fainted 
nor went into hysterics ; pique sus- 
tained her. Besides she really had 
grown tired of her bargain since 
the Colonel’s eyes had looked into 
herownso softly. Therefore, when 
the Colonel called, she received him 
smilingly. = - 

He was angry —piqued beyond 
expression, but not broken-hearted. 
No one should think it of him eith- 
er, he had sworn; and so that day 
Grace Connover heard the sweetest 
declaration of love that had ever 
met her ears. 

“I’ve been engaged before, as you 
know,” said the Colonel, ‘but I’ve 
been heart whole unt] now.” 

Grace murmured that “we all 
were liable to mistakes ; sho knew 
that by experience.” 

And the two were betrothed. 
Pique brought them together, and 
there was a spice of delight in the 


“Go 
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taken French leave of them so sud- 
denly, would hear of the mending 
of their hearts, and know that the 
wedding took place with an altera- 
tion of dramatis persone, but de- 
spite of that Cupid had brought the 
right people together at last; and 
they are as likely to be happy as 
any two couples in Christendom. 


° ——__oe_—_ 


A MESSENGER. 


BY FLORENCE AVENEL, 


UT of a star an angel stole; 
With hair of mist and eyes of light, 
It flew into the night. 
A track of fire illumed its way: 
On earth it seemed a ray. 


ACINTH within its hands it bore, 
Fair handa,that gem-like gleamed. 
From earth its glittering head, 
Seen through the night afar, 
Glowed like a lesser star. 


ACINTH is peaceful sleep; the 
child 
To little ones of carth this bless- 
ing bore, 
Hued like the pearly wave. 
The gem, in pain’s dark hour, 
Hath mystic, holy power. 


T many a palace proud, the angel 
child 
Looked down, but spread again 
its wing; 
For some unholy thing 
Would fright its hallowed eyes, 
That knew but holy skies. 


T last, beside a cot—a lowly one— 
It paused, and hung upon the dark 
of night; 
For here, in eilvery tone, 
The mournful voice of prayer 


Came thrilling through the air: 


- O young to die, O God! and leave 
Onur love, earth's tender joys, and 


pass 
As breath on misted glass 
Away, and reet no more, 


Our own, on this life's shore. 


“ AVE her, O God! My little child 
Sleepless hath tossed thro‘ many 
an hour. 
Send down thy blessed power ; 
Bid sleep her eyclids press 
With potent tenderness !"’ 


T this, the angel child drew near; 
For here alone the voice of pray'r, 
The tongue that seraphs speak, 
Had met its listening ear. 
Its brightjacinth—its wealth— 


It laid beside the dying child, 
Which slept, and woke in health, 


oe 


A BLUNDERING FLATTERER.<-Svme one 
complimented the celebrated actrese, Ma- 
dame Dennis, on the way in which she 
had Just played a particular part. ‘To 
play it well,” sho said, ‘‘one should be 
young and beautiful.” ‘“ Ah, madame,” 
replied her admirer, ‘‘ you are a striking 
proof of the contrary.” 


TrRouBLes NEVER Come S1noiy.—An 
honcst old lady in the country, when told 
ofher hueband’s death, exclaimed, ‘‘ Well, 
I do declare, our troubles never come 
alone! It ain’t a week since I lost my 
beet hen, and now Mr. H——haz gone, too, 


thought that the two who had | poor man!” 


DOCTORS. 


BY W. L. ORMSBY, JB. 


N these days of patent 
4g pills, epidemics, quackery 
WES and charlatanry of all 
We ¢ sorts, it is no unimportant 
question whether, after all, there is 
any such thing asa science of medi- 
cine. Surely, if there is a science 
of medicine, if there are certain 
specific remedies for certain specific 
diseases, the art and mystery of di- 
agnosis must be lamentably de- 
ficient, or people have not sufficient 
confidence in the doctors. It is 
somewhat anomalous that while 
there are any quantity of cures for 
all known forms of disease, the 
mortality reports continually show 
8, steady rate of deaths from all of 
them, beginning with aneurism, 
and ending with yellow fever. 
Under the circumstances, one is led 
to believe, with Napoloon, that 
“Medicine is a collection of uncer- 
tain prescriptions, the results of 
which, taken collectively, are more 
fatal than useful to mankind.” 
There is a familiar proverb, that 
“what cured the tailor, killed the 
shoemaker,” or, to put it in another 
form, “what is one man's meat is 
another man’s poison,” of which 
facts the doctors seem to be bliss- 
fully ignorant. Of course in the 
cases of old family physicians who 
know the temperament, constitu- 
tion and habits of their patients, a 
fair amount of medical knowledge 
will secure moderately successful 
treatment. But in large cities par- 
ticularly, practicing, in most cases, 
upon strangers, physicians too often 
make the mistake of giving, as 
medicine, what may be a poison to 
one patient, although it has proved 
beneficial to another. There are 
some constitutions which can stand 
medicines containing iron or opium, 
while there are others to which 
these remedies are almost fata). 
But it is not so much, perhaps, in 
regular practice that mischief is 
done by this idea of specific reme- 
dies, a8 among individuals who at- 
tempt to doctor themselves on that 
theory. A person feels unwell, and, 
instead of consulting a physician, 
describes the symptoms to a friend, 
who straightway recommends some 
nostrum as having been infallible 
in precisely: such a case. The 
afflicted party takes the noetrum, 
without relief, and pursues the 
same plan until the medical expe- 
rience of his friends, as well as his 
own powers of endurance, are ex- 
hausted. The doctors are indirect- 
ly responsible for much of this sort 
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of treatment by their own inculca- 
tion of the doctrine of specific reme- 
dies. 

Bulwer says, “ No man cures us; 
the highest art is not to kill.” 
Perhaps, after all, the great trouble 
is not to find out what will cure us 
when we know what ails us, but 
to find out what is really the ail- 
ment. Anyone with experience 
at the bedside of the sick, will tes- 
tify to the wide dissimilarity of 
opinions among physicians, even 
of the same school, in their diagno- 
sis. We all know many cases of 
parties who are alive and well to- 
day, when, if the predictions of the 
doctors had been fulfilled, they 
would have been food for worms. 

“T think,” says Rousseau, “the 
doctors to whom I entrusted my- 
self did me as much harm as my 
malady itself.” No doubt the ex- 
perience of the great author of the 
“confessions” is that of many in- 
valids to-day. Nor are the mis- 
takep and false prophecies of the 
doctors confined to those of little 
repute and small practice: the 
celebrities of the profession are 
equally unsuccessful and mistaken 
in many cases. The conclusion 
seems, therefore, forced upon us, 
that there must be something defi- 
cient in the system itself—in short, 
that the medical science is not so 
much a science after all; that 
though they may stupefy us with 
narcotics, and thus temporarily re- 
lieve us from pain at the expense of 
prolonged illness, they can really 
do very little toward relieving us 
from the consequences of sickness. 

The doctors themselves, many of 
them, seem to recognize this popu- 
lar conviction in their growing dis- 
position to rely more upon the 
vis medicatriz nature, or the reme- 
dial power of nature. There seems 
to bea growing tendency among 
the enlightened to look more to the 
prevention than the cure of disease ; 
to recognize the great natural law 
of cause and effect, which makes 
people sick because they have either 
inherited it from their parents or ob- 
tained it through their own impru- 
dence ; to look upon sickness as an 
inevitable consequence—a compen- 
sation for the transgression of 
natural law. 

There can be no doubt that a 
misplaced confidence in medical 
skill has led many to violate the 
laws of health. One day in any of 
our large hotels will prove this. 
People partake of vast quantities 
of indigestible and injurious food, 
with a blind confidence in Congress 
water and pills to prevent the evil 
consequences. Seltzer water and 
over-eating can not be made to bal- 
ance cach other more than any 
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other two wrongs can make a right. 
Indeed, the great mass of diuretics, 
cathartics, aperients, and laxatives 
might be dispensed with by the 
simple observation of Plato’s ad- 
vice: “ Manage prudently the appe- 
tites which regard the table, so as 
to permit them the enjoyment of 
their proper pleasures without dan- 
ger of disease,” which he gives us 
in “ The Banquet ;” or, more point- 
edly still, as he tells us in the “ Re- 
public.” “Until one gives over 
drunkenness, and guiltiness, and 
unjust pleasure, and lazinees, nei- 
ther drugs, nor caustics, nor ampu- 
tations, nor charms, nor any such 
things, will be of any avail.” 

But, of all the victims of medical 
idiosyncrasies, the children are moet 
to be pitied. They are not permit- 
ted to have a choice among the 
pathics, but must incontinently 
swallow the parental prescription. 
In vain does repugnant nature di- 
vert the disgusting dose. The fiat 
is inexorably uttered, “ Dowh with 
it!” and down it goes. Who has 
not known of helpless children thus 
ruthlessly murdered with poison- 
ous potions, leaving fond parents 
to attribute to an inscrutable and 
special providence what is really 
due to their own culpable ignorance 
of hygiene? 

If there was half as much care 
taken to keep us free from disease 
as there is to attempt to cure us, 
the profession of medicine would 
perhaps become as useless among 
the intellectual as among the pure- 
ly animal creation. 

After all, is it not a marked com- 
mentary on the boasted intellect of 
man that he alone should be 
possessed of the highest develop- 
ment of mind, and yet, of all the 
animal creation, should be most 
subject to the misery of disease? 
_ Even in the unnatural life enforced 

upon domestic animals by civiliza- 
tion, the poor brutes are much 
healthier that man. 

The very existence of quacks is 
a proof of the vast field which hu- 
manity offers for their operation. 
If people did not patronize quack 
doctors and quack medicines, those 
pests of society would soon pass out 
of existence. What is needed is 
that there should be sufficient pop- 
ular education to avoid quackery. 
Bat how is it at present with re 
gard to this matter? In most of 
our educational institutions all in- 
struction in physiology and hygiene 
is deferred until the physical con- 
stitution of the pupil is almost un- 
avoidably determined by years of 
habit. It is not sufficient to tell 
children that they must not eat 
green apples, or even to predict for 
them the immediate results of such 


imprudence. There is no reason 
why children should not, at a very 
early age, be made familiar with 
the digestive operation and func- 
tions, the circulation of the blood, 
the nervous and muscular systems, 
and even the higher physical func- 
tions. 

There can be no doubt that much 
domestic infelicity results from an 
imperfect acquaintance of young 
married couples with the laws of 
health which should govern the 
marital relation. 

True, we can not all become Ad- 
mirable Crichtons, and become 
sufficiently versed in theology, the 
law, and hygiene to be our own 
ministers, lawyers and doctors, but 
it is our duty to have some basis 
for self-reliance in each of these de- 
partments. Ifthe nation would pay 
half as much attention to health as 
it does to politics, it would prevent 
the generation of much bad blood. 
While reducing the number of ills 
that our flesh is heir to, it would 
enable us to bear those which are 
unavoidable with a much better 
grace, and at considerably less ex- 


NEW era for woman, whose joya in 
the past 
Have been made up of trifles too 
fleeting to last, 
Is the object we aim at, the end we desire; 
Foran army of workers now beckon her 


should sit still, 
And dream out her days without ob- 
ject or will; 
Making those things a burden that might 
be a joy, 
As if time were a plaything, and life but 
ajoy? 


E & woman no mission, that she 


F “riches take wings,” should she 
weep in despair, 
And wring her white hands so be- 
jeweled and fair; 
Or should she rise up in her womanhood’s 
pride, 
eae the waves of mishap to out- 
t 


Jong for a dress, 
That her neighbor, in envy, might 
count one the less, 
When the harvest is ripening beneath the 
bright ean, 
And throughout the wide world there's 
80 much to be done? 


Bun she sigh for a ribbon, or 


her number the lightning-winged 
seconds that fly, 
And the minutes and hours that 
mount up to the sky ; 
Let her count every milestone that marks 
passing years, 
And she'll find time too precious for 
woakness and tears. 


OM the ranks of fair women have 
sprung, here and there, 
Brave disciples of industry, pru- 
dence, and care, 
Who have battled with prejudice, weak- 
ness, and pride, 
And the fruit of whose labors have spread 
far and wide. 


UR colleges, lecture-rooms, hoepi- 
tals, prove o 
What a woman may do with her 
learning and love; 
And our female composers and writers, 
we claim, 
Stand high in the annals of history and 
fame. 


side of pain, 
Foreguing all pleasure, eschewing 
all gain, 
Her name's now a household word loved 
and revered, 
In the hearts she has soothed and the 
homes she has cheered. 


5° Florence Nightengale, at the bed- 


the van, 
As a leader of fashion or the use- 
ful in plan ; 
By her own bright example, she shows 
woman's powers, 
And the use they can make of the min- 
utes and hours, 


O° Mapamg Demonest, the firet in 


and go forth, 
From the east to the west, from the 
south to the north; 
To prove to the world what a woman can 
do, 
A real friend of progress, and all that is 
trae. 


THE HOHLEE, 


BY A TBRAVELEE. 


oO" for scores of such women, to rise 


a 

HERE is a singular cus- 

tom among the Hindoos 

called the Hohlee; it 

seems equivalent to the 

European Carnival and Brazilian 

Intrudo. An amusing description 
is given by Mr. Broughton : 

Playing the Hohlee consists in 
throwing about a quantity of red 
flour called abeer into the faces of 
your particular friends, and splash- 
ing them well with orange-colored 
water. The abeer is often mixed 
with powdered talc to make it glit- 
ter. It is sometimes put into little 
globes about the size of an egg, with 
which to take good aim at a devot- 
ed victim's nasal organ. 

A few minutes after the com- 
pany were seated, slaves brought 
in large brazen trays filled with 
abeer, together with the little balls 
and orange colored water and a sil- 
ver squirt for each guest. 

The Muha Raj began operations 
by sprinkling some of the water on 
the company from Goolabdans 
(small silver vessela). It is not 
considered “ the thing ” to squirt at 


the Raj, but he had been given to 
understand that the rule would be 
give and take, and he good-humor. 
edly said, “ With all my heart ; but 
we shall see who will pelt hard- 
est.” The result realized his implied 
threat, for not only did his attendant 
hold a cloth before his face, but he 
soon had the pipe of a large engine 
filled with yellow water, and worked 
by a dozen men, placed in his hands, 
and in ten minutes no one had a 
dry thread to his back. Whole 
shovelfuls of abeer were thrown 
about, and immediately followed 
by showers of yellow water, and we 
were alternately powdered and 
drenched till there were about six 
inches of pink and orange-colored 
mud. 

Figure to yourself successive 
groups of dancing girls bedecked 
with gold and silver lace, their 
trappings stained with patches of 
abeer, dripping like Naiads—now 
chant! Hohlee songs with all 
the airs of practiced abandonment, 
and now shrinking with affected 
screams beneath a fresh shower 
from the Raj’s engine—the discord 
of cymbals and drums—the shouts 
of the victorious and screams of the 
victims—the loud shouts of ap- 
plause from the joyous crowd. 
Figure to yourself such an extraor- 
dinary assemblage, and paint them 
in glowing tints of pink and yellow, 
and you havea scene which beggars 
description. 

The Brazilian Intrudo is very 
much like the Hohlee. The gentle- 
men often find, on trying to get 
into their nether habiliments, that 
they have been made into bags 
full of waxen globes filled with 
cologne-water. They meet a lady 
and shake hands, and a few balls 
are crushed beneath their palms. 
A gentleman pays a visit, and sud- 
denly his lady entertainer powders 
his head with a large paper cart- 
ridge fall of casearasea starch, and 
immediately an imitation wax 
champagne bottle of cologne is 
hurled at him. The edibles are 
full of threads, the coffee sweetened 
with salt. The unfortunate victim 
rises to beat a retreat, but, on tho 
moet solemn promises of no more 
Intrado, sits down again—upon a 
chairfal of balls, when the ladies 
pelt him with cologne and powder 
him with starch, screaming with 
delight all the time. 

— ey 


What is the difference between a Chris- 
tian and a cannibal? The one enjoys 
himself, and the other enjoys other peo- 
ple. 


What is the difference between a butch- 
erand a gay young lady? .The former 
kills to dress, while the latter dresses to 
kil. 
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Marrying a Professional. 


A LEAF FROM THE DIARY OF A 
NERVOUS WOMAN. 
BY MARK CRAYON, 


y 


ACKNOWLEDGE that I 

S) “i ought to have known bet- 
ws ter, with my weak nerves ; 

Gs “| but I didn’t (woman-like) ; 

and so at twenty-three I 
find myself the wife of a so-called 
“rising physician” in Gotham, and 
one of the most hopelessly enthu- 
siastic order. 

Nothing comes amiss to his pro- 
fessional net ;—bones, tumors, mal- 
formations, cancers, and every other 
conceivable description of horror, 
find a ready professional echo in 
his enthusiastic breast; and to such a 
degree that, in fact, I don’t know 
what to do with him, or, rather, 
his miscellaneous collections of 
these monstrosities. The whole 
house is full of them, jarred and la- 
beled, so many strange spirituous 
apparitions in every closet, nook 
and alcove that it boasts. I never go 
to my own bedroom closet, but that 
I'm sure to bring down the rattling 
bones of his skeleton—not mine— 
in a tempest about my ears in no 
time, if I so much as innocently en- 
deavor to dislodge one gown from 
its peg. For instance, permit me, 
without exaggeration, to in some 
particulars describe to you this bed- 
room above alluded to. 

For mantle ornaments, other 
than aclock (and standing upon it), 
we have, imprimis, a cunning little 
miniature cast of Probst, the mur- 
derer. Each side of the clock, in 
lieu of the usual vases or candela- 
bras, upon the right, is what at 
first sight looks like the skeleton 
of a crying doll-baby ; but this is 
an incorrect surmise—a doll-like 
skeleton, I grant you—but of a baby 
that never cried. Opposite, upon 
the left, a disgusting model (in 
yellow wax) like a ghastly paper- 
weight, lie the clutched fingers of a 
woman’s hand, which object, by-the- 
by, in its startling vratsemblance to 
life, is worse in its effect upon the 
nerves than a veritable odd seg- 
ment of “old mortality” could pos- 
sibly be. Three of those inevitable 
glass jars, above hinted of, of as- 
sorted sizes, fill the space upon the 
mantle-piece between this nerve- 
soothing object and the end of it. 
As an offset, upon the right stands 
an enormous specimen of an enor- 
mous ear, set up sideways (in alco- 
hol) and always seeming, no mat- 
ter which way I turn from it, to be 
listening with all its might to what- 
ever is being said in its presence. 


Another “beautifully articulated 
specimen,” to borrow one of my hus- 
band’s professionalisms (also alco- 
holically inclined), this time of a 
child’s warped foot and ankle, bears 
its appropriate company beside. 
(Reader, how would you like to 
sleep in that room ?) 

My husband thinks nothing of 
it, I assure you, and laughs re- 
morselessly at what he is pleased 
persistently to style my “ nervous- 
ness” (?) in objecting to these sub- 
jects (or rather parts of them) star- 
ing at me all through the night, 
and creeping into my dreams. 
What ts one expected to do with 
such a professionally fatuitous 
man? The mantle-piece is not all 
our anatomical museum by any 
means, holding, as it does, what 
may be termed merely the chef 
deuvres of hiscollection. The chap- 
terof horrors in that room is not 
more than begun. For “cabinet 
gems” upon the wall, malgré Hart 
or Kensett, we have bright-shin- 
ing looking quadrilateral sections 
of humanity taken from life, and 
at various points, generally inter- 
sected with long red and Missis- 
sippi-like rivers, crossed here and 
there by pale-blue, seemingly con- 
flicting branches, and terminating 
ina hard knot of coils usually in 
the middle of the object, which 
look for all the world like a new 
style of Chinese fire-cracker just 
ready to go off. Of these novel 
specimens of high art, we have 
some dozen or so—plenty, at all 
events, to create a hopeless nausea 
at first sight, if not total loss of 
appetite for a month afterward. 

In the corner stands a grinning 
skeleton, mate to that in the closct, 
fully five feet in height, on a ped- 
estal at that, and always looking 
asif it would like to make a sud- 
den descent, when you weren’t look- 
ing, by a quick spring at your 
throat. In the opposite corner to 
this “ poor Yorick,” an old-fashion- 
ed hair-trunk contains, not the 
ashes, but the bones of many a 
poor fellow-wayfarer on life’s jour- 
ney, who, “after life’s fitful fever” 
(thanks to my sacrilegious husband 
and his lawless associates), has failed 
to “sleep well.” Theseare relics of 
my husband’s studentdays and 
subjects, and are objects of his ten- 
derest regard. On no considera- 
tion will he consent to their re- 
moval from his sight in our bed- 
room; and with true wifely jeal- 
ousy, I often bitterly tell him, that 
I would rest quiet in my grave, 
could’ I be assured that he would 
pay as much regard to my bones 
as he does to these. But that I be- 
lieve he only looks upon his loving 
wife as a marvelous specimen of t00- 


manhood (to which he laughs and 
retorts “Of course, why not?” etc.), 
and is already aching for the time 
to come when he can scientifically 
bottle her. To which he further 
retorts {with true husbandly bar- 
barity), that he thinks my temper 
preserved (in alcohol, or any other 
way) might startle mankind by its 
proportions ; but he despairs of ever 
he or I succeeding in bottling that. 
Fortunately, I’ve been married far 
too long for any such little jeu 
desprit (marital) as this to annoy 
me, and (wife-like) I don’t mind it. 

Only the second day after our 
marriage, this perfectly nerveless 
husband of mine called me down 
into the office, when, with the ut- 
most sang froid, he requested me to 
assist him in giving a galvanic 
shock to a palsied old lady. A gal- 
vanic shock, personal, could scarce- 
ly have had more startling effect 
than the sudden shock of this cool 
proposal. However, of course I 
consented, and turned the organ 
battery (like any other monkey) to 
the metronome of my own quick 
ened heart-beats, whilst my delight- 
ed husband scientifically shocked 
the old lady into renewed health 
and strength. Again, on another 
occasion I was matrimonially snb- 
ponaed to administer chloroform 
to a “ beautiful case” (according to 
my enthusiast) of sudden epilepsy, 
which had accidentally developed 
itself a moment before in the case 
of a half-grown boy in the office. 
This I also (fortunately) got through 
with, without strangling either the 
patient or myself in the novitia- 
tory operation. 

Of the number of times in a year 
that I am peremptorily besought 
to come down to hold refractory 
infants that‘ dbject to be quietly 
vaccinated, or to have their gums 
lanced, or to give my assistance in 
soothing choking victims about to 
be surgically maltreated for var- 
ious tumoristic diseases of the 
throat, I make no mention nor 
complaint, having long since lost 
count of the sum, from their too 
oft-recurring frequency. I live in 
constant expectation of being called 
in to play an active part in some 
case of dissection, only thankful, as 
the days wear on, that ae yet my 
irrepressible spouse has not taken 
it into his enthusiastic cranium to 
transfer an entire subject to our 
establishment, in the character of 
an impromptu dead-head reaident. 

No later than this morning, at 
breakfast, I saw him suddenly 
strack by some brilliant profession- 
al thought. (I knew it instantly 
by the amateur style in which he 
sawed away at the bone of that 
beefeteak.) And knowing well I 


“should have to take it” (alcohol- 
ically) in some form or another, 
before long, I regolved to antici- 
pate my fate, and with true wifely 
solicitude queried softly : 

“ What is it, love?” 

Speech shot to my goodman’s 
lips as suddenly as if by the action 
of a force-pump, and the murder 
was out in the characteristic excla- 
mation : 

“Oh, Annie! Such a lovely 
thing!” (Allin momentary good 
faith.) “How you would delight in 
w#/” (The bare idea!) “ I must get 
that negro’s head.” 

Well, after all, I felt relieved that 
it was only a negro's head, and that 
another dead one, that had so near- 
ly turned my husband’s. ‘Had I 
not known my subject so well, 
from the enthusiasm so manifest 
in his tone and speech, I might 
have suspected that some other 
than a negro boy’s had turned it. 
As it was, however, I smiled sweet- 
ly, and conjugally rejoined, “I hope 
you may get it, love.” 

And, 4 propos of this head of my 
discourse, one thing my experience 
as a medical man’s wife has taught 
me. Let me append it for the ben- 
efit of all nervous women who, 
like me, may chance to become the 
wives of aspiring M. D’s., viz. : that 
doctors (like dogs) wil have their 
bones, happily if they prove not thoes 
of domestic contention. 

But, hark! the sudden stoppage 
of a carriage interrupts the philos 
ophy of my strain. I'll to the win- 
dow for a reconnoissance. 

Yes, as sure as I am a living 
sinner, it ishis gig. My husband’s 
figure bounds from it, bearing in 
his hand a soiled newspaper par- 
cel. He enters, a roundish bundle 
in hishand. It is as I forboded true- 
ly. He bears the very head and 
front of his offending in his hand, 
wrapped up in the aforesaid old pa- 
per, and carefully deposits it with 
loving exactness right upon the 
spotless surface of my white toilet- 
cover. A woolly streak appears 
through an interstico which my 
husband insists upon my looking 
at. He says it is “perfectly beau- 
tifal”(%). It being perfectly im. 
possible to satisfy him without ac- 
ular demonstration, and mentally 
thanking heaven that I am no 
longer what may be termed a nere- 
ous woman, I consent to his dis- 
closing, what I truly announce, both 
tomy husband and the reader, as the 
moet absolutely overpowering object 
they éver before encountered. 

My husband is delighted with 
my verdict, which he considers — 
“eminently discriminative ” (fora 
novice, I suppose), and if he is, who 
need complain ? 
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CHARLEY AND I, 


BY GRACE H. HORE. 


a": at my sewing here, nearly all 
da 


yy 
And glance at my rich neighbor over 
tho way, 
But envy her not, for her riches don't 
sigh. 
But wish she were happy as Charley 
and I. 


things ; 
The glad light of heaven no happi- 
ness brings; 
Though satins and silks she may con- 
stantly wear, 
Her cross-looking husband I never could 
bear. 


5" closes her blinds on her beautiful 


, a emile, Charley says, can adorn a 
plain drees ; 
cp If he !s content, oh, what matters 
the rest? 

I long for bis voice as the evening draws 
near, 

And anxiously walt for his step on the 
stair. 


E live rather too near the sun, you 
may say; 
By living up here we catch each 
golden ray. 
We miss all the noise and the turmoil be- 
low, 
So distant the sound, as when deep wa- 


ters flow. 
Y home ie not lonely ; I’ve company 


too. 
Just look in that cradle, you see 
it is true. 
That bright litue thing ‘neath the cover 
you see 
Makes music the sweetest for Charley 
and me. 


UT, hark! there’s a step! Yes, my 
Charley is come; 
Oh, welcome, dear husband! ob, 
welcome to home! 
And you who have listened, I wish you 
good-by, 
And may you be bappy as Charley and I. 


THE IRON LANDGRAF, 


FYROM THE GERMAN. 


JHE sun had set behind the 
forest-covered hills of 
Thuringia,* and though 

* in the open country there 
was a glimmer of twilight and star- 
light, in the depths of the great oak- 
foresta it was dark—eo dark, that a 
solitary horseman, who was trying 
to make his way between the giant 
stems, reined in his horse in utter 
despair of finding any track. He 
gazed upward for a glimpee of 
light between the boughs, but the 
thickly-woven roof of leaves let in 
just enough to make the blackness 


* The old name of the country now 
divided into the Minor Saxon States, 


around him appear more black 
when he looked down again. He 
raised a hunting-horn to his lips, 
and blew a clear blast. It was 
echoed an hundredfold from the far 
solitudes of the wood and rock, but 
no other answer came. Still he 
sounded the horn again lustily, as 
if determined not to be discouraged, 
and was just going to urge on his 
horse at hazard in the direction in 
which he had been going, when 
right before him in the distance he 
saw red sparks, faint, and dying out 
almost as soon as they appeared, as 
if hidden by the tree-trunks. Ea- 
gerly he pushed forward, more and 
more distinct grew the shower of 
sparks—soon he could hear the ring 
of a hammer, and at last, following 
both light and sound, he found him- 
self on a road which skirted the 
wood at the bottom of a little dell, 
and before him lay a solitary forge, 
and through the open door glowed 
forth, clear and strong, the furnace- 
light which had been his guiding 
star Within, the master-black- 
smith with two journeymen made 
the sparks fiy from the ringing an- 
vil, while the apprentice worked 
the bellows, and made the furnace 
pant and roar. 

As the horseman stopped in the 
red light of the forge, you could 
see that he was a young man, slight 
and fair-haired, dressed in a green 
hunting suit with silver-mounted 
belt and bow, and sitting his horse 
with easy grace in spite of his wea- 
ried air. 

“Good master-blacksmith,” said 
he, as the smith, observing him, 
ceased his work and came out. 
“God’s greeting to you!” (the cus- 
tomary salutation of the country, 
just as we should say Good-even- 
ing.) ‘Can you give a night's shel- 
ter to a weary sporteman who has 
lost his way in the forest, and got 
separated from his friends? Be 
sure golden thanks will not fail you 
on the morrow!” 

The sturdy blacksmith, pulling 
the sleeves down over his sinewy 
arms, replied, “You are most wel- 
come, Sir Knight, if you can put 
up with our homely fare, and a bed 
of moss with linen spread over it, 
which is all I can offer you. - But 
whatever I have, I give right will- 
ingly; it is the custom with us that 
wherever a stranger halts, there he 
is at home, so speak not a word 
more of golden thanks, good sir.” 

Nut half an hour afterward the 
stranger was sitting with the black- 
amith, his wife, the twojourneymen, 
and the apprentice, at supper in the 
foomy cottage which stood beside 
the forge. Long splinters of pine- 
wood, stuck into chinks in the wall, 
lighted up the party merrily, and 


Satine abn in Seal rel tal Dialin Dal raion 


on the oaken table were sausages 
and bread, cheese and milk. 

The men, as the custom is, soon 
began to talk of politics. It was 
the guest, I believe, who began 
first. He seemed to bea stranger 
in the Thuringian land, and asked 
whether the country were well gov- 
erned, and if the Landgraf were 
much beloved among the people? 
This question seemed like a spark 
thrown among stubble. 

“Well governed!” burst forth 
from the youngest of the journey- 
men. “Sir, ask in the houses of 
our citizens, in the huts of our peas- 
ants, you will hear nothing but 
complaints and sighs and groans. 
The nobles oppress us past endur- 
ance: they plunder our tills, our 
stalls, and our barns—we can call 
nothing our own. And as to our 
Landgraf, if he suffers things to go 
on thus, if he can not protect us 
from injustice and oppression, how 
can the people love him? The 
people must despise him, loth as I 
am to say it.” 

And now one after the other fol- 
lowed with many a complaint, many 
a tale of injustice and violence ; 
and all joined in condemning the 
Landgraf as weak and soft, without 
strength of character or courage to 
hold his nobles in check. The 
housewife alone put in a word in 
his defense. 

“Ifthe Landgraf is too soft, you 
ate too hard on him,” said she. 
“Remember how young he is, only 
twenty-one, and since his good 
father’s death, while he was being 
brought up at the Emperor's court, 
the counts and barons had it all 
their own way here. It mayn’t be 
so easy now to check them. For 
all thy talk, perhaps thou wouldn’t 
be the man for it thyself, Christo- 
pher!” she added to the younger 
journeyman, who was the most ex- 
cited over the wrongs of his coun- 
try. 

The master-smith had hitherto 
spoken but little, but seemed to be 
thinking all the more. “A better 
time is coming,” said he now ; “ our 
Landgraf will ripen to a man at 
last, and then our deliverance will 
come. Thisis my firm belief. This 
is the hope in which I strike every 
blow of the hammer! But, Sir 
Knight, you are weary,” for he had 
noticed that the stranger had for 
some time taken no part in the 
conversation ; “ you want rest. Fol- 
low me, I will show you your 
couch.” 

So the stranger knight followed 
the blacksmith up a ladder to lit- 
tle chamber under the thatch, 
where he found, as he had been 
promised, a bed of dried moss 
spread on the floor, with a snowy 


sheet over it, and a bearskin for a 
coverlet. 

Scarcely was the young knight 
alone, when he threw himself upon 
the couch, burying his face in 
it. 

“T have been deceived and be- 
trayed then—I am hated then! 
I, who longed for the love of my 
people beyond all other treasures!” 
And bitter tears came with the 
words, 

Louis of Thuringia passcd that 
night sleepless. Still the words 
which he had heard, “‘ weak, child- 
ish, despised by the people,” haunt- 
ed him, and he moistened his pil- 
low with tears of mortification and 
pain. “How can I turn the people’s 
curse into a blessing? how can I, 
inexperienced as I am, escape from- 
the net of evil counsellors and the 
power of the proud and great?” 

And in his perplexity he turned 
to prayer. He prayed for strength 
and wisdom from Him to whom he 
Must one day give account of his 
government. ‘Oh, forasign now,” 
thought he, “ for something to show 
me what course I ought to fol- 
low!” 

The gray autumn morning was 
beginning to dawn, and from the 
forge arose the sound of the bel- 
lows. Soon the regular beat of the 
forge-hammer rang loud and clear, 
and with it the sound of a manly 
voice, which the Landgraf recog- 
nized as the master-smith’s; he 
listened— 

“ Landgraf Louis, be hard—hard 
—hard! Landgraf Louis, be hard!” 
Thus with every beat of the ham- 
mer rose the voice. And the Land- 
yraf lay and listened, and with 
every blow his will seemed to grow 
harder and harder, his resolve firm- 
er and firmer, his courage to face 
all difficulties higher and higher. 
And thus he lay and listened until 
the sun shone in at the window. 
Then he arose, brimful of energy 
and earnest resolution—a changed 
man. 

Mounted once more on his impa- 
tient horse, the young knight bent 
from his saddle to grasp the rough 
hand of the blacksmith, and said, as 
he pressed it heartily, “I may not 
offer you golden thanks, good mine 
host, for all your hospitality and 
kindness, but let this hearty Ger- 
Man squeeze of the hand tell you 
that your benefits have been be- 
stowed on no ungrateful guest, 
You do not know all you have done 
for me. You have welded and 
wrought me into iron, you have 
hammered me hard on your anvil 
this morning.” 

He was gone before the black- 
smith had time to consider whether 
it could possibly have been the 
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Landgraf himself whom he had en- 
tertained. 

Before the close of that year (it 
was the year of grace 1150) all the 
estates of the land were summoned 
by proclamation to Eisenach, to 
hold there a National Council. 
And they assembled in great num- 
bers, the three estates — nobles, 
burghers, and peasants. Then the 
Landgraf caused it to be proclaimed 
by a herald, that whosoever had 
any grievance or complaint to make 
should forthwith bring it before the 
Council. And as he sat on his 
throne in the midst of the assen- 


bly, there came before him first, | 


deputies from the citizens, who com- 
plained that it was useless to gain 
anything by manufacture or trade, 
for the hard-earned fruits of their 
labors were taken from them by 
heavy and cruel exactions. And 
next came a poor peasant, who 
found courage to bring the com- 
plaints of his order before the 
prince, to tell him how they were 
ground down and tyrannized by 
their feudal lords, and treated like 
beasts of burden under the lash of 
the overseer. 

His words aroused a storm among 
the nobles, who desired that the 
“dog” might be instantly hanged ; 
but the young Landgraf rose from 
his throne, his eyes flashing with 
indignation, and said, “You have 
oppressed my people long enough. 
A day of reckoning is come now. 
Justice without mercy must be 
dealt to those who showed no 
mercy.” 

There were fierce looks among 
the nobles, and some laid their 
hands on the hilts of their swords ; 
but the Landgraf was firm as iron 
now and shrank not from his duty. 
He caused inquiry to be made, and 
evidence collected diligently ; and 
it is said, but on this point chron- 
iclers are not agreed, that he caused 
all the nobles who were found 
guilty of extortion and cruelty to 
be yoked to plows, four to each, 
and made them plow a great field 
near his castle, the Neuenberg, that 
they too might taste of the cup 
which they made others to drink. 
That field-is called the “Field of 
the Nobles” to thisday. It is said, 
too, that he sent for the blacksmith 
and gave him a forge near his cas- 
tle, that whenever he was in danger 
of becoming weak and yielding 
again, and wanted a little more 
hammering, he might hear his 
grimy friend singing over his work, 
“Landgraf, be hard!” However 
this may be, it is certain that Land- 
graf Louis ruled thenceforward 
firmly and well in the fear of God, 
and is known in history as the 
“ Iron Landgraf.” 


MAIDEN lady, trim and neat, 

Beside a table took her seat, 

With anxious loox and weary air, 

To play her ,rame of * solitaire." 

“Heigho!” said she, ‘it seems to 
me 

I might enjoy a cup of tea; 

And turning up the little pot 

She poured the liquid strong and hot. 


HEN as the vapor slowly rose, 

She saw a mouth, and then a nose; 

And then a face—familiar, too— 

Arrested her astonished view. 

“Dear me |” said ehe, ‘if this should 
be 

The man who means to marry me! 

The Prince who comes my soul to 
wake, 

And cure my heart of every ache!” 


HE vision vanished :— from the bowl 
The fragrant vapors ceased to roll; 
And lone and desolate sat she, 
That ancient maiden sipping tea. 
“Alas !’* she said, ‘*I am afraid 
Tl always be a poor old maid; 

But none need pity me, I think, 
As long as I have T to drink.” — 


—_———_~o+oeo———. 


JOHN HUSS at CONSTANCE. 


HE Emperor Sigismund, 
feeling uneasy at the 
thought of having Huss 
burned, was anxious to 

persuade him to recant, and, hoping 
to be able to induce him to do so, 
sent an influential person to talk 
with him. But Huss was firm, and 
could not betempted. Then the 
Emperor appointed four bishops 
and the two Bohemian barons, Von 
Chlums and Duba, to visit him on 
the day before his execution, which 
was the 5th of July, 1415. Huss 
was brought to them from his pri- 
son, and his faithful friend, the no- 
ble Chlums, said to him: 

“My dear doctor, we unlearned 
laymen can not advise you in this 
important matter, but let your own 
conscience tell you whether you de- 
serve the extreme measures, con- 
templated by the council toward 
you. If you feel that you are guil- 
ty, be not ashamed to abandon 
your opinions, bat if you are assured 
of your innocence, do nothing con- 
trary to the teachings of your con- 
science. I will not attempt to in- 
fluence you, for you must not lie 
before God, but be constant unto 


death to what you have recognized| Being again refused, he knelt 


as truth.” 

This conversation of his true 
friend touched Huss deeply, and he 
answered with a flood of tears: 

“God is my witness that I would 
willingly yield and recant, were I 
conscious of having taught or writ. 
ten anything avrong, or not in ac- 
cordance with the Holy Scriptures, 
and the opinions of the church. I 
desire nothing more earnestly, than 
to be more thoroughly instructed 
from the Word of God, or to be con- 
vinced that Iam wrong. If they 
can do the latter, I am ready to re- 
cant immediately.” 

The follor-‘ng day, the whole 
Council assembled in the cathedral. 
The emperor appeared, accompanied 
by the princes and knights of the 
empire, and took his seat under a 
crown of gold. On one side stood 
the Elector palatine, holding the 
Imperial globe; and on the other 
the burgrave Frederic von Nurn- 
berg carrying the sword ; cardinals, 
archbishops, monks, bishops, pre- 
lates, doctors, etc., were also in at- 
tendance, besides an innumerable 
multitude of people. The mass 
was performed by Nicholas, arch- 
bishop of Gneson; after which, 
Huse, who had been brought over 
from his prison, and compelled to 
wait in the front court, was con- 
fronted with this august assembly. 
Then placing him where all might 
see him, the Bishop of Concordien 
read the decree, which had been 
previously drawn up by the Coun- 
cil, to the offect, that no one in the 
Session should disturb the speak- 
ers, by murmuring, disputing, or 
defending, or by any demonstra- 
tions with the hands or feet. Af- 
ter this, the Bishop of London as- 
cended the pulpit, and gave a dis- 
course in Latin from the 6th verse 
of the 6th chapter of the Epistle to 
the Romans, in which he earnestly 
urged the emperor to destroy all 
heresy, and especially the obdurate 
heretic Huss, who was in the 
mean time on his knees, humbly 
commending himself to God, in 
view of death. The Bishop of Con- 
cordien then read the so-called here- 
tic thesis extracted from the writ- 
ings of Huss. Huss wanted to 
make some reply, but the Cardinal 
Emmerich bade him be ailent. 
Huse made another attempt to 
speak, but the soldiers were ordered 
not to allow him to doso. Then 
he lifted up his hands to heaven 
and said : 

“I beg you, for the sake of the 
Almighty God, to permit me to 
answer, that I may excuse myself, 
to those who stand around me, and 
to destroy their suspicions of my 
so-called errors.” 


down, with his eyes and hands 
raised to heaven. 

Then the Bishop of Concordien 
pronounced final sentence, which 
was, that the writings of Huss 
should first be burned, and then he, 
as a public, dangerous heretic, and 
a wicked, stubborn, obstinate man, 
should be disgracefully deposed 
from his priestly office. 

This sentence was immediately 
put into execution, and the Bishop 
of Milan, with six other bishops, 
led Huss to a table, upon which a 
mags robe, and other priestly gar- 
ments were lying, and, after array- 
ing him in them, they put the 
chalice into his hand, and renewed 
their exhortations once more ; that 
he would consider his life and honor 
and change his faith. But Huss 
spoke to the people from the plat- 
form upon which he stood, and 
said with great emotion : 

“The bishops urge me to ac- 
knowledge, before all of you, that 
I have erred. I might easily be 
persuaded to do so, could feelings 
of mortification induce me, but 
now I stand before the face of 
my God, so I can not do as they 
wish without violating my own 
conscience, and shaming and villi- 
fying my Lord in heaven. Should 
T now afflict and confound, by an 
evil example, those whom I have 
instructed and taught? I will not 
do it!” 

The indignant bishops then or- 
dered him to descend at once from 
his platform, and as he did 80, 
they began to strip him of his 
priestly office, The Bishops of 
Milan and Bisout approached and 
took the chalice from him with 
these words : 

“O thou! we take the chalice 
from thee, in which the blood of 
Jesus Christ is sacrificed for salva- 
tion ; thou art not worthy of it.” 

Huse answered confidently and 
loudly : 

“But I have put my hope and 
trust in God, the Almighty father, 
and in my Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, for whose name's sake I 
suffer this shame ; and I believe, 
certainly and assuredly, that He 
will never take away from me the 
chalice of salvation, but that I shall 
drink the same to-day, with His as- 
sistance, in His Kingdom.” 

Then the bishops approached 
and each took a special part of his 
robes, uttering the same maledic- 
tion upon their removal which 
they had used when they deprived 
him of the chalice. His tonsure 
had then to be destroyed, but a dis- 
pute arose whether it should be 
done with a knife or scissors. Huss, 
gazing at the Emperor, exclaimed : 
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“It is strange; harsh and cruel 
they all are, but about the manner 
and way, they do not agree.” 

At last, they placed upon his 
head a paper crown, almost two 
feet high, with devils painted upon 
it, and the inscription, ‘“‘ Arch Here- 
tic.” Then, turning to the Emper- 
or, the bishops said : 

“ The Holy Council of Constance 
gives over to the worldly power 
and jurisdiction, John Huss, who 
in the church af God has now no 
longer office or charge!” 

The emperor arose, formally ac- 
cepted him, and then addressed the 
Count Palatine Louis in these 
‘words : 

“Because you, dear uncle and 
prince, handle the worldly sword 
to punish evil, so take this John 
Huss and do to him in our name 
all that is due to a heretic.” — 

The palatine first laid aside his 
princely vestments, and then led 
Huse to the magistrate of Constance, 
to whom he delivered him, saying : 

“According to the judgment of 
our gracious lord, the Roman em- 
peror, and our special order, take 
this John Huss and burn him as a 
heretic.” 

The magistrate handed him over 
to the executioner and his servants, 
commanding them not to undress 
or deprive him of his purse, knife, 
money, or anything he carried 
about his person, but to burn him 
with all he had on him. Then he 
was led away. 

Upon arriving at the place of 
execution, he knelt down and 
prayed, but the Count Palatine or. 
dered the executioners to interrupt, 
and lead him three times around 
the pile of wood. He then took 
leave of his keepers, and was seized 
by the executioners, who bound 
him to a stake, and put ropes over 
his feet, under his knees and arms, 
and around the middle of his body. 
While adjusting a chain about his 
neck the paper crown fell to the 
ground, and he looked down upon 
it and smiled. The executioner 
soon replaced it, and then piled 
brush-wood and straw about him 
until they reached his mouth. Be- 
fore kindling the fire, the Count 
Palatine, Louis, and Marshal Von 
Pappenheim once more went to 
him and besought him to think of 
his salvation and abandon his 
errors. Then Huss began to speak 
with aloud voice from the midst 
of his wood.pile : 

“T call God for a witness that I 
have never taught or written what 
false witnesses have accused me of, 
but that I have directed all my 
teachings, writings, and sermons 
to turning away men from sin, and 
to leading them to God and to his 


kingdom. The truths which 1) THE OLD BACHELOR. 


have taught, preached, written, 
and spread, and which agree with 
God’s Word, I will hold and seal 
with my death.” 

Finding him still firm, the Count 
Palatine Louis and Marshal von 
Pappenheim clapped their hands 
and rode away. 

As the executioners lit the fire 
Huss sang part of the Nicene Creed, 
and, as the flames approached him, 
he prayed aloud, “Christ, thou Lamb 
of God, have mercy upon me!” 
and again, “Christ, thou Lamb of 
God, have mercy upon me!” A 
third time he tried to offer this pe- 
tition, but the wind drove smoke 
and flame into his face, and inter- 
rupted his words. He still contin- 
ued to move his lips and head for 
a few moments, and was dead. 


———-¢0—-— 


CURSED THOUGH CROWNED, 


“ Mentre sta Roma 
In reo silenszio attontta vilmente. 
Ene servaggio, libera si crede.” 


Vor. 
—ALrimgl. 


UMBLE or haughty, ever false, al- 
ways vile, 
Accursed though crowned, no bond, 
no dynasty, 
Shall he create who knee-deep wades in 
blood 
And cheats a crouching nation of a crown. 
Ye are not men who yielded him that 
seat; 
Ye are not men who see him there abide. 
His child is plagne-etruck: she who wed- 
ded him 
Lives half a life. Free nations mock at 
him 


Who holds France with a gauntlet at her 


throat, 

And shuts his palm if she but breathe 
too hard. 

The free have faith; they look on you and 


say: 

“We fear him not: all eril things are 
Gmed. 

His star grows less; we watch, and wait, 
and know 

Uigetetese are hidden in the clouds for 


Who holds a god in cl " 


—_—_— 


ENGLISH FASHIONS. 

In France [Anglaise is the 
“thing” now. English governesses, 
nurses, ladies’ maids, coachmen, 
grooms, and footmen, form the per- 
sonnel of a fashionable French 
house; and the children chatter 
English, as the children in Eng- 
land have talked French for years. 
We were complimenting a young 
French girl the other day upon the 
fiuency with which she talked Eng- 
ish. “Oh, everyone talks Eng- 
lish now.” The assertion is quite. 
true, as far as the monde is concern- 
ed.— French Correspondent. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY LOVE,” ETC. 
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| 5 T is my right to grumble. 
Ny 


If anyone feels like dis- 
we puting this assertion, let 
ENG, him (or her) look around 

this room, this small do- 
main of which I am sole lord, and 
he (or she) will be convinced. It 
is a comfortable growlery withal. 
My fire always burns brightly ; in- 
deed, I have come to the conclusion 
that the necessity of female influ- 
ence over that altar of domestic 
felicity, the hearthstone, is a popu- 
lar fallacy. It is my experience 
that women have a peculiar talent 
for—putting out the fire! To pro- 
ceed. It is true, no elegant trifles 
of work-boxes encumber my table, 
with their charming untidiness ; 
but then I sit down in my arm- 
chair without fear of sinking into 
an amateur receptacle for ncedles 
and scissors; neither is my carpet, 
with its pretty pattern of roses, 
provided with pins—by way of 
thorns! I look with pride on my 
quaint collection of pipes of various 
dimensions and shapes, on the 
mantle, which, thank goodness, is 
not encumbered with glass-covered 
wax flowers in the last stages of 
consumption. My books and pa- 
pers are placed, with just that de- 
gree of disorderly order which is 
peculiarly soothing to the mascu- 
line nerves. There is a delightful 
soupgon of smoke in the atmos- 
phere, which, with yonder white 
ashes on the fender, is dreamily 
suggestive of a cigar. 

If, by this time, the incredulous 
mortal, for whose benefit I have 
written the above lines, is not con- 
vinced of the fact that I am an old 
bachelor, I must conclude that the 
aforesaid mortal is not gifted with 
strong perceptive faculties. There- 
fore, being an old bachelor, is it not 
my indisputable right to grumble? 
Of course it is. 

At this juncture, my inkstand 
came near being upset by a sudden 
outburst of affection on the part of 
my dog Int. My friends laugh at 
this companion of my solitude. Let 
them. My dog Int is long-bodied, 
I confeas it—very long-bodied ; also 
somewhat short-limbed, and is the 
possessor of a small allowance of 
tail. That tail christened him. I 
will tell you how. 

One afternoon I was walking 
along, drearily ruminating on the 
degeneracy of the times (my long 
article on “Natural Perversity as 
displayed in the Young” having 
been “returned with thanks”), 


template a little scene, which had 
I described in the aforesaid article, 
would have made my fortune—per- 
haps. A group of particularly 
ragged urchins, with an atmos 
phere of dirt around them, were 
amusing themselves with the tor- 
ture of an unfortunate specimen of 
canine ugliness. It had weak eyes, 
cropped ears, and an abridged tail 
that greatly resembled an interro- 
gation mark, and seemed piteously 
asking why its wretched possessor 
was not taken in early youth and 
drowned before it opened its small 
eyes on the wicked world in gen- 
eral, and ragged boys in particular. 
As I was regarding the group, and 
indulging in the gloomiest views 
of human nature, the animal sprang 
from its tormentors, and, with a 
piteous howl, took refuge—between 
my feet. I looked down: it cer 
tainly was immensely ugly. I de- 
termined to walk on. The dog 
howled again, and gave me such a 
look of entreaty and intelligence, 
that for the moment I thought 
there might be something in the 
transmigration doctrine, after all. 
Boys are sharp observers of the 
human countenance, and—well, I 
went home with my purse some- 
what lightened, and my new ac- 
quisition making unsuccessful at- 
tempts at wagging the interroga- 
tion mark. You may think it 
was benevolence which caused the 
above transaction. It was not; it 
was vanity. Nothing touches our 
vanity quicker than an appeal to 
our protection; it is a tacit ac- 
knowledgement of our vast superi- 
ority. I confess my opinion of 
human nature sank lower than ever 
when I discovered that such an ap- 
peal coming from a decidedly ugly 


. dog had power to make me lighten 


my purse and encounter the half- 
smothered indignation of my ex- 
cellent housekeeper. I called the 
creature “Interrogation,” but that 
proving too long, it dwindled to 
“Inter,” and has finally settled 
down to “ Int.” ; 

That dog is certainly gifted with 
great intelligence. Iam convinced 
that he is perfectly well aware that 
I am writing his history, for the 
number of approving winks and 
spasmodic attempts at impossible 
tail-wagging bestowed on me with- 
in the last few minutes can not be 
explained in any other way. How 
now! What does that asthmatic 
bark mean, Int? Some one coming 
upthestairs? Yes ; those creaking 
boots, that unsympathetic walk, 
I know them; boots and walk can 
belong to but one young man, a 
type of a class particularly obnox- 
ious to me and strongly indicative 


when I suddenly stopped to con-| of the degeneracy of the present 
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age. I had the misfortune to be| marry. He mistook the cause of 


appointed trustee of his fortune, he 
being an “interesting orphan,” 
and therefore he still feels duty- 
bound to consult me on all import- 
ant affairs. Ho is a proper young 
man, who never forgets etiquette. 
I feel like barking too, Int, but, 
belonging to a more deceptive spe- 
cies than you, my ugly dog, I shall 
do no such thing ; on the contrary, 
I shall get up from my easy-chair 
—lI have a touch of rheumatism, 
too—and say, “Glad to see you. 
How are you?” 

* * * * 2 * 
Which is exactly what I did say. 
Compliments on my looks. Well, 

T have no right to complain; I 
commenced the hypocrisy. This 
young man is aggravating, decid- 
edly so. He produced more confu- 
sion among my papers while care- 
fally putting down his glossy hat 
and dandy cane than any house- 
maid, a prey to house-cleaning in 
its most aggravated form, could 
possibly do. 

Weather was attacked, of course ; 
T expected it. 

“TI suppose you wish to consult 
me about something or other, Mal- 
colm?” I was driven todesperation. 

“Yes, sir. I mean to introduce 
some change in my household.” 

With other young men I might 
have begun a sermon on the virtue 
of prudence, and reminded him 
that his bachelor establishment 
was all that a young man could 
wish for; that I am sure he did 
not need another horse, etc. With 
him, I knew it would be useless. 
He would have smiled his cold, cal- 
culating smile, and showed me his 
well-balanced account-book. So I 
waited. He was perfectly cool. 
His well-gloved hands were quietly 
folded ; his sallow cheeks showed 
no sign of warmer color. 

“Tam going to take a wife, sir. 
T am going to be married.” 

Shades of poets, sweet singers of 
the tender passion! This young 
man was going to “take a wife.” 
He thought, on the whole, that it 
would be a safe “investment.” 
May it prove so, my friend. At 
that moment, a vision floated across 
my mind. I saw myself at five and 
twenty—the age of the automaton 
before me. Once more I felt the 
hopes and fears—hopes that trem- 
bled, fears that had a dash of sun- 
shine—and, perhaps, for the first 
time, recognized what deep humil- 
ity there had been in my heart— 
humility as deep as my love ; for I, 
old bachelor though I am, have 
loved; and the memory of that 
time is still strong enough to make 
me loathe the man who thus coolly 
announced, that he intended to 


my silence. 

“You disapprove? You think 
it unwise? But I assure you, sir, 
I look before I leap.” No doubt! 
nodoubt! “I have been doing well 
in business,” etc. Then followed a 
description of the numerous advan- 
tages which would accrue to that 
fortunate individual, the future 
Mrs. Wallace; what could a rea- 
sonable girl want more? What, 
indeed? “Besides,” he continued, 
“I want a position in society, 
which, as a single man, I can not 
have, and which a sensible girl, 
with no nonsense about her, could 
help me to acquire.” 

“May I ask who the young lady, 
with no nonsense about her, is?” 

“Well, sir, to tell the truth, that 
is a point on which I have not 
quite made up my mind.” 

“ What ! ” 

“You seem astonished. But I 
have taken no steps in the matter. 
I thought it my duty to consult 
you, before doing anything rash.” 

“T think, my friend, there is no 
danger of your ever doing anything 
rash.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Is it possible, Malcolm, that 
you”—but I stopped. What was 
the use? 

“Did you speak, sir? No? 
Well, Iwas going to say that—” 
at this juncture, Int growled; a 
decidedly intelligent dog, that! — 
“that the most sensible girl I 
know is Estelle Inman—none of 
your novel-reading, affection-crav- 
ing, sentimental young ladies, but 
one who always knows how to 
make much of little. Then there 
is Franke Thurds; she’s prettier 
than Miss Inman, but then she 
is so childish! I did admire Sai- 
dee Balcom, a year or 80 back, 
but—” 

“Stop there, young man. Saidee 
is as far above you as— ” 

“Beg pardon, sir. I forgot she 
was one of your pets. Fine girl; 
pity she’s getting so fast.” 

I passed my hand over my fore- 
head. That of her mother’s child! 
In my coldest terms, I advised my 
visitor to make his proposal to 
Miss Inman, at once; she would 
suit him, not belonging to the sil- 
ly, affection-craving class of young 
ladies. At last, I heard his creak- 
ing boots going down the stairs. 
Int came out from under the sofa. 
T sank down again into a fit of the 
deepest despondency. 

Saidie, little Saidie, how I shud- 
dered to hear her sweet name in 
iis mouth! 

I had loved her mother, yet an. 
other had claimed her, and I con- 
tented myself after the death of 
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that sainted relative by proving a 
true friend to Saidie. 

I do not think that Saidie arrived 
at the fatal knowledge that she was 
beautiful till she was about nine- 
teen, and then it came to her too 
suddenly ; it turned that poor little 
head of hers. Since then, she had 
rather avoided me. It is not to be 
wondered at. She is the queen of 
her circle ; she is a spoiled beauty, 
and I am nothing but a grumbling 
old bachelor. Then, once I offend- 
ed her; I ventured to remonstrate 
with her, to tell her that she was 
sacrificing a noble heart to her 
senseless vanity. Now, had I been 
@ woman, we should have had a 
pretty scene, with an appropriate 
ending of tears and penitence ; but, 
of course, with my masculine want 
of tact, I only managed to offend 
her without advancing, in the least, 
the cause of my young friend, Will 
Merigold. 

Willie had loved her from his 
boyhood; at first, it was perhaps 
nothing but a sort of affectionate 
interest felt for a wayward, spright- 
ly child; latterly, I have watched 
this boyish fancy ripen into a pas- 
sionate love ; the love of a strong, 
proud man, too proud to stoop even 
for her smiles. 

Now, Miss Saidie expects all her 
admirers to stoop, indeed to remain 
in an attitude of humble devotion 
all the time ; 80, foolishly she Jet him 
draw away from her, and though 
once I caught a wistful expression 
in her eyes, as she looked at him, 
yet she may not call him back. 

But I am getting too low-spirited 
even for grumbling. To my rescue 
soul-soothing weed! Through the 
medium of the fragrant, curling 
smoke, let me look at the future, 
and build an airy castle for pretty, 
wayward, warm-hearted Saidie. 

It is a pleasant day — though 
somewhat suggestive of colds in the 
head—and I really begin to think 
the long, dreary winter is trying to 
make up its mind to yield its place 
to spring. 

There! look across the way, just 
where the genial sunshine lies in 
one broad path, there she goes, rosy- 
cheeked Saidie. There she passes 
in all her pride of youth and beau- 
ty; and there, too, brushed by her 
skirts, cowers a poor woman, pale 
and sickly, trying to warm a puny 
infant at her heart. Saidie, Saidie, 
do you see that despairing look, 
and do you pass on? She is a 
woman, like you, though she is 
clothed in rags; a woman with 
feelings, passions, perhaps despair 
in her heart—and do you sweep 
by, in the pride of your youth and 
beauty? O Saidee—your mother! 
—but see, she stops,she turns, she 


speaks to the poor creature! Int, 
old fellow, human nature is not 
perverted yet. 

Puff! puff! Never was cigar 
more delightful, more suggestive 
of the world’s hinges being newly 
oiled, puff! See again, there is 
one who stands by Saidee now, one 
with upright form and earnest 
eyes. Her head is bowed; the wo- 
man’s tale of sorrow has touched 
her heart, and her pride is gone. 
And Willie and Saidee walk on, 
arm in arm, in some conversation 
that seems very pleasant, as it 
should be—as it should be! Puff! 
puff!—and so my grumbling ends 
—in smoke. 


TALKS WITH WOMEN. 


BY JENNIE JUNE. 


WHAT EDUCATION WILL DO 
FOR WOMEN. 


dy. ie ANY steps have been tak- 
EN en in advance since By- 
@¥, Yon dared to say that the 
* Bible and cookery-book 
were all that a woman required to 
study. Public schoola of high 
grade for both sexes have been es- 
tablished since that time, and more 
recently, colleges for women, 
where the course of study is, in all 
respects, as severe as that for men, 
and where, so far, the resulta have 
been quite as satisfactory. 

But this is not all we want. 
The colleges already established 
are for rich girls only, or for those, 
at least, whose parents or guardi- 
ans can afford to expend six or 
seven hundred dollars, per annum, 
upon their education. We want 
colleges and universities for girls, 
like the Free Academy and Univer- 
sity of the City of New York, 
where, for a nominal sum, or the 
mere payment of board and a few 
fees, the poor girl-student can ob- 
tain, like the poor boy-student, an 
education that will fit her for any 
profession she may choose to adopt. 

It is a great and crying injustice 
that, out of the public money, a 
great free college, like the “Free 
Academy” of the City of New York, 
should be supported for boys only, 
among whom not one-third of those 
selected ever go through the course. 

The system itself is an unjust 
one, although it, no doubt, acts as 
a stimulus to boys of more than or- 
dinary capacity. But it, certainly, 
is not strictly just to afford out of 
the public funds greater advantag- 
es to one child, or one class of chil- 
dren more than another, no matter 
what their natural capacity may be. 
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If one makes finer use of his advan- 
tages, so much the better; but the 
opportunity should surely be af- 
forded to all alike, and the glaring 
and shameful act of injustice be- 
comes so much the greater, when 
an entire sex is excluded from a 
public benefit, which women are 
taxed to pay for 

At present, it is the most prom- 
ising boy of his class, only, who is 
selected from the public schools of 
the city of New York, for the honor 
of entrance to the Free Academy ; 
and, out of the whole number, not 
more than forty-five graduate, 


yearly. The same expenditure 


would treble the number of gradu- 
ates, were girls admitted as candi- 
dates, and redound with much 
greater honor to what is intended 
as a wise and beneficent institution. 

With the enlarged ideas in refer- 
ence to female education, the work 
of throwing open male colleges to 
women is simply a question of 
time; and, in the mean time, per- 
haps, it is as well that the work of 
thorough education should com- 
mence with the upper classes. 
Whatever becomes fashionable 
with the wealthy, will afterward 
become popular among those who 
are not wealthy—if it is or can be 
made attainable—and we have’ no 
doubt that, five years from now, a 
complete and thorough collegiate 
education will be in the power of 


" every girl who chooses to avail 


herself of it. ~ 

What this education is going to 
do for women, and not how the ed- 
ucation itself is to be brought 
about, is what we are to specially 
consider in this article. 

Up to this time, the education of 
our girls has been a simple waste 
of money. It is almost worse than 
none at all. Ifit teaches them to 
dance a little, and sing a little, and 
play a little, and dress a great deal, 
it is supposed to have fulfilled its 
mission—the business of the girls 
with such capital is to work togeta 
husband. All the natural capacity, 
all the woman in the girl, is left 
neglected—in fact, it is most care- 
fally repressed and kept out of 
sight. She must bea puppet, got 
up like other puppets, and know- 
ing neither more nor less. 

“What a pity you did not make 
something of that girl,” said a lady 
to a fashionable mother, the young- 
er of whose two daughters exhib- 
ited a promise of real talent. 

“Yes, Ella is very clever,” re- 
turned the exemplary parent, “ hnt 
you know, it wouldn't do. Gentle- 
men are 80 afraid of clever girls. I 
am always warning her not to say 
anything ‘smart’ to them, and, 
above all things, not to give them 
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Sas 


September, 


the impression of being ‘blue,’ or 


any thing of that sort; it would 


kill all her chances of being well- 


established.” 


“Would it, indeed?” replied the 
lady. “ Well, I had an idea that 
fools were not so much in demand 
as they used to be; but it seems I 
was mistaken.” 

This fashionable opinion to the 
contrary notwithstanding, I must 
still hold to my opinion that the 
world does move, and that the fe- 
male puppets are, every day, less 


and less in demand. 


The first thing, however, that 
education will do for women, will 
be to render infamous this fishing, 
this parading, this marketing for 
men. It will teach women to 
place a higher value upon their 
womanhood than to be willing to 


barter it for a poor mess of pottage. 


Women can never be made to occu- 
py their proper place in the social 


scale while womanhood is held so 


cheap. 

It will, by the discovery to them 
of the possession of faculties, make 
them ashamed not to use them. 
The girl who has found and learn- 
ed how to use the power within 
herself of accomplishing her own 
work in the world, will not be con- 
tent to be a mere puppet, a slave 
in the market, a subordinate to the 
man who has paid the price de- 
manded, and naturally looks upon 
her as his own property, to do with 
as his will and pleasure directs. 

Mere marriage will be subordi- 


nate to the higher, truer work of 


self-improvement and __ self-use. 
Women will choose their vocation 
as well as men, and when they 
marry, do it from higher motives 
than to obtain a home, and shift 
the burden of their maintenance 


from the shoulders of fathers to]. 


husbands. 

Moreover, knowing their own 
value, feeling their own independ- 
ence, they will not accept the posi- 
tion that a wife at present occupies. 
Taking their share of the burdens, 
giving themselves and their ener- 
gies to the new duties which their 
position as wife and mother entails 
upon them, they will demand and 
receive equal recognition, and an 
equal right in the income and pro- 
perty accumulated. 

Nearly all that women now pos- 
seas, they receive as a gift from 
their husbands. Houses, lands, 
property, are Ae to hold, sell, give, 
gamble, or speculate away as he 
chooses, The law, to be sure, 
makeg her consent necessary tothe 
transfer of real estate, and thus 
tacitly acknowledges her right to 
a share in it; but, excepting in a 
few extreme cases, this right is 


merely nominal. 
time, dispose of property without 
consulting their wives; and, at the 


overdrawn the picture. 
secrets of domestic prison-houses 


Men, half the 


worst, have only to represent it as 


a business necessity, to get their 
consent to any measure. In fact, 
men are so used to complete acqui- 
escence on the part of women, that 
serious opposition from them never 
enters their minds. 


Few women, 
indeed, are in a position to offer it. 


On the one hand, it is servitude 
and consent against their judgment 
or convictions of right; but it is 
respectability (%, it is home, food, 
shelter; on the other, it is war- 
fare, perhaps threatenings, per- 
sonal violence, separation, calumny, 
and untold horrors. 
can they do but acquiesce ? 


What else 


Let no one pretend that I have 
When the 


are revealed, the ghost of many an 


acquiescent wife will testify as to 


how her illusions and her happi- 
ness came by their death. 

With a higher education for 
women, a truer womanhood, an 
enlarged capacity, and more correct 
knowledge and appreciation of cir- 
cumstances and their results, wo- 
men will be able to form opinions 
which will command attention and 
respect. A mere dependent has 
only the claim to consideration 
which the person in authority 
chooses to accord. He does not con- 
sider himself amenable to her. As 
long, therefore, as women are whol- 
ly dependent upon men in the mar- 
riage relation, just so long it must 
bea state of subordination and sub- 
Mission on the one hand and au- 
thority upon the other. 

Let the high-spirited girls who 

are so anxious to rush into matri- 
mony think of this. 
There is no want of work for 
women; what we do want is effi- 
cient women todo it. Women who 
can do any one thing well find no 
difficulty in obtaining employment, 
and tolerable remuneration for 
their labor. The principal reason 
why there is so much complaint 
among girls and women is simply 
because they are not willing to do 
what they can, and pride themselves 
on doing their work ill rather than 
on doing it well. 

While thrifty household servants 
and good seamstresses are an al- 
most impossible luxury, and female 
cashiers and bookkeepers almost 
unknown, editors’ drawers and 
waste-paper-baskets are filled with 
huge piles of trash written by per- 
sons unacquainted even with the 
English language, who urge their 
needs as the reason why such trash 
should be accepted and paid for. 
Even this shows praiseworthy 


effort, and is far better than 
nothing, but it would be still 
better if these women would fit 
themselves properly for something 
that they can do, and trust to time 
and opportunity to bring them to 
their proper level. 


This foolish idea of one kind of 


work being “ common and vulgar” 
and another honorable is the root 
of all the evil. 
honorable for a woman to do the 
work of a man’s house for her board 
and clothes than for ten or twelve 


Why is it any more 


dollars per month? Can anyone 
tell me? Only so far ag the mo- 
tive sanctifies the act. If one does 


it in a spirit of love and affection, 
the other in a spirit of unrest and 
dissatisfaction, that one, whichever 
it is, is the truly honorable woman. 


Education will teach women, if 


it does anything for them at all, 


this great lesson : to put the proper 
values upon things ; to place honor 


and independence and fidelity to 


one’s own soul above wealth, dis- 
play, and transient social successes. 
It will discover to them the infamy 
of living in bondage to anything 
that their interior nature revolts 
from. It will emancipate them 
from the thousand petty fears, 
petty cares, and petty distresses, 
that arise from ignorance. 

There is nothing in the world, 
after all, for one to be alarmed 
at; it is made up of just such peo- 
ple as you know, and there is al- 
ways a living for those who are 
willing to look for it and take it 
when they find it. Education is 
really less valuable for the facts it 
teaches than for the mental disci- 
pline it affords, the enlarged ideas 
which it promotes, the sense of free- 
dom it gives, and the power it en- 
ables us to bring to bear in any 
given direction. 

These elements of strength ana 
self-reliance are just what womeh 
need. There is no want of innate 
ability ; all that they require is to 
know how to put that ability toa 
right and profitable use for them- 
selves and others. 

I see women now tortured in 
soul, worn out in body, compelled 
to work in the clay, without recog- 
nition, while the images of their 
genius are paraded in gold and sil- 
ver a8 man’s work. 

“O Lord, how long?” was the 
cry of the bondsman; “O Lord, 
how long?” is the earnest cry of 
many women. How long before 
we shall be free to think, free to 
act, free from the shackles of cus- 
tom, the tyranny of habit, the 
bonds of social prejudice? 


But even our ideas of education - 


must undergo a change. That 
education is the best, which 
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teaches us to know ourselves, to 
make the best use of our own pow- 
ers, and thoroughly comprehend 
the relations which cxist between 
ourselves and the world at large. 

A mere routine which narrows 
our thoughts, feelings, sympathies, 
and ideas to a little circle—the 
block, the street, the fashionable 
side of a street, the people that can 
afford to keep a carriage—bah ! the 
puerility sickens. It is unworthy 
of souls destined for immortality. 
It is unworthy the women of a 
great republic. 


iamonds of Crough, 


=> 


. DOUBT. 
Dovusr, a blank twilight of the heart, 
which mars 
All sweetest colors In its dimness same ; 
Asoul-mist, through whose rifts familiar 
stars 
Beholding, we misname. 


A ripple on the inner sca, wafch shakes 
Those images that on its breast re- 
posed; 
A fold upon a wind-swayed flag, that 
breaks 
The motto it disclosed. 


HEALTH AND Money.—Therc is thie dif- 
ference between those two temporal bles- 
sings, health and moncy: moncy is the 
most envied, but the least enjoyed; 
health Is most cnjoyed, but the least cn- 
vied ; and this superiority of the latter is 
still more obvious, when we reflect that 
the poorest man would not part with 
health for money, but that the richest 
would gladly part with all their money 
for health. 


Harry Pensons.—There are persons 
who may be called fortunate, if not clect, 
namely, those who, from the felicity of 
their natural constitution, desire only 
what is good, who act for love, and show 
pure morality in their actions. In these 
happy beings, the euperior feelings pre- 
dominate much over those common to 
men and animals. 


Harriness.—The contemplation of hu- 
man affairs will lead ux to this conclusion, 
that among the different conditions and 
ranks of men, the balance of happiness is 
preserved in a great ineasure equal, and 
that the high and the low, the rich dnd 
the poor, approach, in real enjoyment, 
much nearer to cach other than is coin- 
monly imagined. 


dust axp Nosie.—He who pursues 
his own advantage only, go far as he can 
do so without injuring another, i: jist; 
he who gives up his superfluity rather 
than to do harm to another, is noble; be 
who works only for the common welfare 
is the must nobl:, and no one bt him 
descrvc3 that name. 


Faitu in Virtve.—The foundation of 
domestic happiness is faith in the virtue 
of woman; the foundation of political 
happiness is confidence in the integrity 
of man; the foundation of all happiness. 
temporal and cternal, is reliance on the 
goodness of God. 


Discontent.—The chief source of hn- 
man discontent is to be looked for, not in 
real, but in our fictitious wants; not in 
the demands of nature, but in the artifi- 
cial cravings of desire. 


MANNER TO CHILDREN.—Never vex 
quarrelsome or obstinate cnildren, par- 
ticularly do not at length yield to them 
and let them have their own way; never 
desire such children to do what is unjust; 
make every demand on them quietly; 
but never yield. 


Pripvg or Brrtn.—It has been well said, 
that the thing most likely to make the 
angels wonder, is to see & proud man. 
But pride of birth {a the most ridiculons 
of all vanities; itis like the boasting of 
the root of the tree, instead of the fruit 
It bears, . 


InasciBILITY OF TEMPER.—The great- 
est plague of life isa bad temper. It isa 
great waste of time to complain of other 
people's; the best thing is to amend our 
own; and the next best quality is to learn 
to bear with what we meet in others, 


Oartus are vulgar, senseless, offensive, 
impious; like obscene words, they leave 
a noisesome trail upon the lips, and a 
stamp of odium upon the soul. They are 
inexcueable. They gratify no eense, while 
they outrage taste and dignity. 


A CONTENTED Muinp is the greatest 
blessing a man can enjoy in this world; 
and ifin the present life his happiness 
arises from the subduing of his desires, 
it will arise in the next from the gratifi- 
cation of them, 


Forgivenrss.—If thou bearest slight 
provocations with patience, it shall be im- 
puted unto thee for wisdom ; and if thou 
wipeet them from thy remembrance, thy 
heart shall feel rest—thy mind shall not 
reproach thee. 


AnovSsE built on sand {s, in fair weath- 
er, Just as good aa if builded on a rock. 
A cobweb is as good as the mightiest 
cable when there {s no etrain on it. It is 
trial that proves one thing weak and 
another strong. 


Tuat is the best part of beauty which 
a picture can not express.— Bacon. 


AN obstinate man does not hold opin- 
ions, but they hoid him.— ope. 


ry and An Bus 
ij } 
“ Waait a Guost ft '—Without a single 
fact which throws any light on the ex- 
truordinary and frightful occurrences 
upon whieh his narrative {3 based, the 
author of this singular work contrives to 
hold the interest of the reader to its close. 
It ix the mystcrious murder of two chil- 
dren in Bussey‘s woods near Boston which 
took place not so long ago but that the 
circumstances must be still fresh in the 
minds of our readers, that serves as the 
starting point for the writer's speculations, 
It is a good railway novel, we may be 
sure, or it would not have been published 
by the enterprising Lorine, of Boston. 


“Foorrprints or Lirs."*—This neat 
little volume bears the impress of Fow- 
Ler & WELLS of this city as publishers, 
is eerious, thoughtful, reflective, and 
written in blank verse. It need scarcely 
be added, that we fear it will find few 
readers, The author is Philip Harvey, 
M. D., a name not unknown both In the 
literary and medical world. 


“It WILL Not po To TExy.""—This is 
the title of a charming ballad, with ap- 
propriate mugic by H. P. Danke, which 
will be found in the present namber. 
Young lady readers will welcome it es- 
pecially as a welcome addition to the par- 
lor repertoire. 


ONE MORE UNFORTUNATE. 


Onz more insane one 
Ruined for life ; 

The reason a plain one— 
He's taken a wife. 


Where was his father? 
Where was his mother? 

Where was his sister? 
Where was his brother? 

Or was there no sharper one 
Still than the other. 


For the bleak winds of March 
He cares not a stiver, 

But his wife's * frowning arch" 
Makes him tremble and shiver. 

Once he looked boldly, 

No matter how coldly 
Chase's currency ran. 


Now he shrinks at it, 
Trembles, and blinks at it; 
Who is waiting at home for it ? 
Pity him and be wise while you can. 
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Heze lies, in hopes of Zion, 

The fat landlord of the ‘‘ Lion.” 
His eon keeps up the business still, 
Resigned unto the Heavenly will. 


Bonnets.—The smaller they get, the 
heavier price they bear. A newsboy ata 
printing-office philoxuphized upon the 
question in an incomparable manner. He 
was eating his matutinal bread and but- 
ter on the door-step, looked at two ladies 
who were passing, and then remarked 
with the dry comicality pecaliar to hie 
class: ' Oh! the little bonnets! There 
won't be any of them left soon—except 
on the bill.” 


Makixe a “Turn oF 1T."—A country 
greenhorn, after being joined in the 
chains of wedlock, was asked by one of 
the guesta, a friend, if he had paid the 
parson. ‘* Oh! no, he’s owing father for 
a peck of beans, and I guess we'll make a 
turn of it.’ 


AN exchange says that one of the 
frozen roosters found hanging by its 
claws to the limb of a tree at New Albany, 
Indiana, had his ast crow sticking eleven 
inches out ofhis mouth, and frozen stiff. 


To enjoy life, you should be a little 
miserable occasionally. Trouble, Itke 
cayenne, is not very agreeable in itself, 
but it gives great zest to other things. 


A neoress, speaking of one of her 
children who was lighter-colored than the 
rent, said, ‘‘ I nebber could beer dat brat, 
‘cause he show dirt so casy.” 


SincuLar.—A family of fifteen brothers 
are now living ucar Lyons, France, under 
one roof, and all unmarried. Is not this 
single-blesscdness ? 


Eyes AND Frisnps.—Why are, your 
eyes like friends separated by distant 
climes? They correspond, but never 
meet. 


“I tAovGHT you told me. doctor, that 
Smith's fever had gone off?""  *‘ Ob, yes; 
but it and Smith went off together.” 


Why is a pig the most extraordinary 
animal in creation? Beeause you first 
kill and then cure bim, 


Why is a fanciful idea entertained by a 
negro like a certain avocation? Becausc 
it's a Mack's myth, 


Vicr Versa.—Some time ago, a com- 
poser, with disheveled hair, and as thin 
as a skeleton, called upon Rossini, and 
obtained permission to play # piece of 
his own composing. He eat himeelfdown 
to the piano, banged, ran up and down, 
bent himself donble, threw his nose into 
the air, and at last stopped, exhausted. 
“What do you call that?’ eaid Rossini. 
“It ie a funeral march, which I composed 
on the death of Meyerbeer.’ What do you 
think of it, divine maestro?’ ‘It ia not 
so bad; only it would have been better if 
you had been dead, and Meyerbeer had 
composed the march.” 

Coo..—Jonesr: * Bridget, I told you to 
let me have my hot water the first thing 
in the morning.” Bridget: ‘Sure, and 
didn't I bring it up and lave it at the 
dare last night, so as to be in time, sir!” 

Way might carpenters believe there is 
no euch thing as etoney Because they 
never saw it. 

Wuart constitutes the genuine frontier 
costume? The outskitts of civilization. 

i f& asserted that a man with glass 
eyés can't real eyes (realize) anything. 

THERE are various elatione in life; but 
the least desirable is a police-station. 

When fa a tombstone like a ruzhlight? 
When it is set up for a late haspand. 

Waar ameall animal becomes 3 large 
one by being beheaded? Fox—oy. 

What most resembles a pret¥y girl 
bathing? A diving bell(e). 

Wuar is always invisible, yct never 
out of sight? The Ictter s. 

What was the earliest tubular bridge? 
The bridge of the nose. 

TaiLor's RevENGE.—Giving a custo- 
mer fits. 

——_+0—____ 


MY PET. 


Just fair enough to be pretty, 
Just gentle enough to be sweet, 

Just saucy enough to be witty, 
Just dainty enough to be neat. 


Just tall enough to be graceful, 
Just slight enough for a fay, 
Just dress enough to be tasteful, 
Just merry enough to be gay. 


Just meek enough for eubmierion, 
Just bold enough to be brave, 

Just pride enough for ambition, 
Juat thoughtful enough to be grave. 


Disdain to put down presumption, 
Sarcasm to answer a fool, 

Cool contempt shown to assumption, 
Proper dignity always the rule. 


Generous enough and kind-heatted, 
Pure as the anyels above ; 

Oh, from her may I never be parted, 
For such is the inaiden I love. 
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DELICcIOUSLY MODEST. — “‘ Mar- 
tha, dost thee love me?” asked a 
Quaker youth, of one at whese 
shrine his heart’s fondest feelings 
had been offered. “Why, Seth,” 
answered she, “ we are commanded 
to love one another, are we not?” 
—“ Ah, Martha, but dost thou re- 
gard me with that feeling the 
world calls love ?’—“ I hardly know 
what to tell thee, Seth. I have 
tried to bestow my love on all; but 
1 have sometimes thought, perhaps, 
that theo was getting more than 
thy share.” 3 
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more comfort she will take in it 
Without adopting any portion of 


_ male attire or lessening the grace 


2 cessarily reduced to first principles, | 


fulness of their own, ladies might 
take many hints with advantage 


from male costume, which is ne 


+ so far as usefulness and conven 


FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


THERE is little change to be 
noted in fashions for September. 
Everywhere but in the almanac, 
which needs to be reconstructed to 
suit this climate, September is a 
summer month, the one most en- 
joyed, probably, of the season. 

Even in preparations for fall, 
there is little done until October. 
Year by year, the “ season” proper, 
that is to say, the season in town, 
commences later and later, many 
families not opening their deserted 
houses on the fashionable avenues 
until November; and it is, there- 
fore, useless to speak with certainty 
of fall fashions while those who 
will display are lingering by the 
seaside, toiling, satchels in hand, 
over the highways and byways of 
Europe, or inhaling the bracing air 
of our own lakes and mountains. 

The summer not only lingers 
late—it commences late. June had 
already advanced to her meridian 
before any evidence appeared that 
she was with us at all. 

But when the roses and straw- 
berries did come, they came accom- 
panicd by sunshine which made 
the earth too hot for anything but 
a, huge frying-pan, and sent people 
in this direction and in that—any- 
where to escape the scorching 
breath of the “heated term.” 

Probably the unusual heat of the 
weather created the furore for linen 
suits, of which we have never be- 
fore seen 80 many worn. Of course, 
they were made and trimmed in 
all sorts of ways, but en passant, 
and asa note for future reference, 
we beg to intimate that an elabor- 
ate trimming that makes a dress 
dificult to wash is, for linen, a 
great piece of absurdity. Washing 
braids are not objectionable, but, 
as a rule, the plainer and the more 
nearly approximating to the sim- 
plicity of men’s linen clothes a 


ience is concerned. 

The first point is in the selection 
of really good and useful material ; 
the second is in having a smaller 
number of toilets, and the third 
is, designing them so that out-door 
costumes shall be ready, casily put 
on, and made to require fewer ac- 
cessorics. 

It is a constant complaint with 
ladies that it is “such a trouble” 
to get ready to go out. 

Why need it be such a trouble? 
Let them arrange their out-door 
dress with few ribbons, and laces, 
and frippery, and it will be about 
ag easy for them as for men. 

The street suit is, undoubtedly, 
a, god-send to this generation, and 
will do much to simplify and give 
uniformity to street dress. It has 
already destroyed the cloak trade 
as an independent branch, and has 
established itself as a permanent 
institution. 

The great difficulty at first seemed 
to lay in adapting the suit to the 
change of seasons. This has regu- 
lated itself, however, very nicely. 
Cloths, and other warm woolen 
fabrics, are chosen for cold weather, 
and the sac, pelisse, or paletot, lined 
with flannel. 

This coming fall and winter an 
addition will be made to the cos- 
tume, on very cold days, of a wrap, 
consisting of a round cloak, or 
“(Colleen Bawn,” in Scotch tartan. 

We assure our readers that this 
will be considered a very distin- 
guished addition to dark fall and 
winter suits, and they can not make 
a mistake in achieving one. 

Small bonnets promise to retain 
pre-eminence ; and, if it will be any 
consolation to our readers, we beg 
to announce to them, in connection 
with this fact, that chignons are 
worn higher and larger than ever. 
They are now made in hollow 
plaits, or puffs, 80 as to be exceed- 
ingly light upon the head. 

For the dinner-parties at country 
houses out of town, bright bluc 


silk, trimmed with white lacc, i 
quite a rage. 

Flowers are worn in round and 
horse-shoe wreaths, the 
touching the forehead 

Aigrettes are also very fashion 
able 

Dresses are to be puffed out very 
much at the back, this winter, and 


the trains shortened. 
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TOILETS FOR THE MONTH. 

VisiTinc Dress.—Suit of Em- 
press blue silk, trimmed with pinked- 
out ruches, through the center of 
each of which a white silk gimp is 
placed. Upper skirt puffed at the 
back, and tied up with the ends of 
the Marie Antoinette fichu, which 
is trimmed to match the dress. 
Bonnet of rice straw, trimmed with 
blue and pear] aigrette. 

A black silk dress is very stylish 
made in this way, without the 
white gimp as a central line to the 
ruches. Narrow black fringe or 
gimp may be used instead. With a 
black costume, the bonnet, of rice 
straw, should be trimmed with 
black Jace and a bunch of wheat 
and ficld-flowers. 

SIMPLE S8EA-SIDE suit of straw- 
colored mohair, trimmed dress and 
sac with a plaited quilling threc 
inches in width, headed with three 
rows of black silk braid. Revers at 
the throat, trimmed to match. 
Scarlet necktie. Italian straw hat, 
trimmed with a scarf of black lace, 
and an aigrette, composed of wheat 
and two scarlet poppies. 

New WALKING-DRESS consisting 
of skirt and Polonaise, of tea-green 
poplin, trimmed with three rows of 
alternato velvet and satin folds in 
the same shade. The Polonaise 
crosses in front from the right ta 
the left, and is fastened down the 
front with hooks and eyes instead 
of buttons. There is no sash to the 
Polonaise, but belt, ornamented 
with a rosette composed of leaves 
of poplin, bound with velvet, at the 
back as well as the front. Straw 
hat trimmed with black lace, and a 
wreath of autumn leaves, with a 
bunch of grapes on the side. 

DINNER DREss, fora young lady, 
consists of a robe of blue crape, 
worn over blue taffetas of the 
same shade, trimmed full, with 
white guipure lace. Head-dress 


center / 


consists of a half wreath of white 
Marguerites placed across the front 
of the chignon, and extending down 
one side, with short tendrils de- 
scending to the throat. 

Rich changeable silks are ex- 
pected to be very fashionable for the 
fall; and narrow fringes have been 
made, containing their colors, which 
trim them exquisitely. The suits 
are generally made with two skirts, 
the upper one looped rather high, 
and puffed out a good deal at the 
back, under the bows and ends of 
the “Dauphin” fichu, which is the 
favorite one for these beautiful 
dresses. Sometimes the trimming 
consists of ruffles edged with fringe, 
but this makes the dreas very ex- 
pensive, as changeable silks are 
very costly, 

A PRETTY CROQUET COSTUME 
consists of a skirt and short, loose 
jacket of white mohair, trimmed 
with three rows of blue silk, cross- 
cut. White underwaist of tucked 
nansook. Sash of blue silk, notched 
upon the edge, and tied in a large 
bow at the side. Wat of rice straw, 
ornamented with narrow band of 
blue velvet, and white aigrette 
springing out of a nest of short 
blue feathers. 

SECOND CROQUET CosTuME of 
buff pique, braided with black, and 
consisting of skirt and cross over 
sack, turned back with  revers. 
Linen underskirt, collar, and black 
necktie. Black straw toguct trim- 
med with narrow band of short. 
curled black feathers 

Sa gg 
DESCRIPTION OF COLORED STEEL 
PLATE. 

Fic. 1.—Dinner-dress of spearl- 
coloréd faille trimmed with Sraltane 
velvet and Valenciennes lace to 
simulate a bodice and over <iress. 
The front gore of the skirt £8 cut 
shorter with the trimming, ar7d re- 
presented to be buttoned backs like 
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the side ; the stripes are formed of 
velvet with lace sewn flat upon 
both edges; the bodice closes in 
front with buttons. Valenciennes 
9 sleeves, collar, and handkerchief. 
S$ Wide velvet sash. 
. Fic. 23.—Walking-suit of black 
and white striped silk; a single 
skirt furnished with a broad bias 
volante headed with a flat plaiting 
set on under folds of silk with satin 
piping in the center; above the 
top fold a row of points ; the back is 
gathered up en panier with flat but- 
tons in quilling at the sides; plain 
body with revers, giving the effect 
: of a pelisse trimmed with folds and 
% quilling; the neck of the vest is 
scolloped and bound with satin. 


Fie. 3.—Evening dress of laven- 
der silk trimmed with black satin 
piping ; the body and skirt beyond 
the piping are studded with fine 
¥ jet nail-heads; a sash worked in 
¢~ the same manner is set in the van- 

dykes and tied in the center of the 
> train in a loose knot with ends fall- 
Ri ing nearly to the edge of the skirt ; 

belt and rosette in front. Fine lace 
¢@ chemisette; a standing quilling of 
g satin set like a comb across the 
q hair through the parting. 
g Fie, 4.—Evening dress of white 
P grenadine or maline ornamented 

with tongues of green satin beaded 
¢; along the edges with fine pearls; 
these form a chain around the skirt 
and an overskirt attached with a 
band at the bottom; a berthe of 
$ flat folds with satin trimmings 
decorates the low body; a large 
pearl is set in the crossing ; the end 
of the belt passes through a pearl 
buckle. Satin quilling upon a 
pearl bandeau across the chignon. 
The skirt has a graceful train. 


scends each side of the front from 
the belt. Green satin and pearl 
bandeau. - 


Fic. 3.—Dinner dress of blue silk 
ornamented with bias folds edged 
with satin ; these spring up from 
the bottom of the skirt and end 
with rosettes and fans of silk bound 
with satin, below two descending 
from the belt; a point is described 
upon the front of the body, the back 
is plain. Satin band and flowers 
in the hair. 


Fig. 4.—A suit of stone-colored 
poplin, consisting of a skirt and 
fitted “ Polonaise,” at the bottom of 
each a box-plaited flounce headed 
with wide purple passementerie de- 
scribing blocks; the skirt of the 
“ Polonaise” is gathered up at each 
side with a bow formed of leaves 
and tabs; the shoulders and cuffs 
are trimmed with passementerie. 
Bonnet of purple tulle and gray 
satin with a bouquet: of frosted 
autumn leaves. 
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DESCRIPTION OF RIDING-HABIT 
—JACKET, CAPE, AND WAIST. 


(See full page Engraving.) 


Fic. 1.—A black lace Lamballe 
Jichu describing a pointed cape fes- 
tooned upon the shoulders with 
satin bows ; the front is caught to- 
gether upon the bosom and the 
ends passed under the belt. This 
is very pretty to wear with white 
mull or organdie dresses. The 
style is imported in white and black 
Llama lace at from $12 to $18. It 
may be made by any young lady, 
if she chooses, of spotted net with a 
lace border, at less cost. 


; Ses ee or all wool dress. The cut repre- 
f DESCRIPTION OF COSTUME sents a back view. The trimming 
PLATE. is composed of a broad figured rib- 

(See full page Engraving.) bon, and is carried in round berthe 


shape across the front; rosettes 
with ends finishing in tassels upon 
the shoulders. 


Fic. 3—Riding-habit of dark 
blue Empress cloth ; skirt gathered 
on across the back and plain the 
rest of the distance ; tight body and 
coat sleeves. A trimming of broad 
black velvet is set on in serpentine 
curves with large covered buttons 
at the crossings ; this is outlined by 
a row of very narrow gimp; the 
shoulders and cuffs are trimmed 
high with bands of passementerie 
beyond the velvet. The skirt is 
provided with loops and buttons 
upon the under side beneath the 
trimming, by which it may be fes- 
tooned at the wearer’s pleasure. 
Prince Rupert hat of fine French 
felt, tho brim bound with velvet; 


4 Fic. 1—Home dress of cheno 
% granite-colored mohair, trimmed 
with dark brown velvet about three- 
fourths of an inch wide, and fringe 
to match, threaded with small silk 
balls at the top. A double skirt is 
simulated by vandykes carried 
straight across the front and half. 
f, Way up at the sides in apron style; 
> a point is formed in the back. The 
5 trimming describes a Byron collar 
* and epaulets upon tho body. A 
4 bandeau of velvet with points stand- 

ing along one edge for the coiffure. 


Fig. 2.—Dinner dress of gray 
grenadine over gray glacé with 
trimming of wide green satin gimp 
and green satin buttons. Several 
rows of gimp are sewn on close to- 
gether, and the buttons placed 
along the outer edges. A section 
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like those around the bottom de- 


Fig. 2.—The body of a mohair. 


one side is turned up with a rosette 


and tuft of stiff plumes. 


Fic. 4.—Ridingjacket of gray 
cloth fitted to the figure and to be 
filled in at the bottom, in front, 
with a close buttoning vest either 
pointed or rounding along the 
edge. The trimming consists of 
bias bands of the material bound 
with green military braid; these 
inclose large flat silver buttons 
upon the front; imitation pock- 
ets; the bands upon the sleeves 
are finished with pointed ends 
like straps and fastened with silver 


buttons smaller than those used 
upon the body. The skirt should 
be of gray cloth quite plain. 


Fie. 5.—The body of a brown 
French poplin dress ornamented in 
berthe style, with satin piping, wide 
fringe, and small satin-covered but- 
tons. The cuffs are formed with 
buttons and piping. 

690s 
- BONNETS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

THERE is at present no indica- 
tion that bonnets will increase in 
size, or materially change their 
shape. The only alteration appa- 
rent is a tendency to raise them 
higher from the forehead, and give 
the front a positive diadem form. 

This effect, partially seen in all 
the newest shapes, is materially 
heightened by the trimming, which 
consists of a wreath of leaves or a 
band of feathers, and an aitgrette 
fastened high on one side, and im- 


parting very much the appearance 
of a Marie Antoinette cap, which in 


satin, ornamented with a plume of 


feathers, will undoubtedly be one 
of the most distinguished models 
this fall. 

In straw and lace, the Fanchon 
at present reigns supreme, except- 
ing for country or seaside wear, for 
which, of course, round hats in all 
the varieties of “sailor,” “toquet,” 
“ Watteau,” “Jardinéro,” “ Diane,” 
and “ Sundown,” play the most 
conspicuous part. 

The least satisfactory of the sum. 
mer styles seems to have been the 
“mantilla” bonnets, which, very 
showy while they were new, soon 
acquired a tawdry, shabby look, the 
natural result of lace and tulle very 
much handled and worn. 

It should be generally under. 
stood that real lace is much cheaper 
asa trimming than tulle, or any 
imitation ; the latter kinds are good 
for nothing, after a few times of 
wearing, while the former ¥idl out- 
last several bonnets. 
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BONNETS AND CHIGNONS.—Chig- 
nons are worn larger than ever, 
and bonnets smaller. 


Satan lO cha TE abel alba 0, 
, SPINS veo 


Eayrrian set, brooch and ear-drops of 
Srecn lava inlaid with gold in a very rich 
and unique style, from the establishment 
of Ball, Black & Co. 
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CLOAKS AND MANTLES, 

Ir is almost superfluous to give 
a separate article to cloaks, now-a- 
days, when cloaks, as such, havo be- 
come almost superfluous articles of 
costume. 

There are still garments, how- 
ever, adapted to occasions, which 
pass under the name of cloaks, and 
there are other garments, plain and 
fanciful, used for morning promen. 
ades, seaside rambles, and travel- 
ing wraps, which could not justly 
come under any other denomina- 
tion. 

One of the latest novelties is the 
“Cape May” mantle. It is gener- 
ally made in scarlet or black cash- 
mere, and edged with fringe. It is 
round in shape at the back, but ar- 
ranged to fall in a deep pointed 
hood, which is ornamented with a 
tassel. The ends are pointed in 
front. 

It is very fashionable for morning 
promenades and seaside wear. 

Little scarlet jackets, and black 


jackets embroidered in colors, are 


the favorites for breakfast wear, 
over white or light dresses ; and by 
older ladies, close-knitted shawle, 
in colors, are still worn. 

The (warm_weather |during the 
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September, 


summer months created an unusual 
demand for linen suits, and also 


for linen cloaks and long traveling: | 


sacks toenvelop the entire dress. 
During;much of the time, water- 


proof could not be worn, and the) 


lighter linen and cotton tweed 
cloaks were thankfully substituted. 

The pelisse or Polonaise, both in 
cloth and in the same material as 
the dress, will probably be the most 
fashionable garment as the cooler 
weather advances; while, to the 
suits, when it becomes decidedly 
cold, will be added a round cloak 
of Scotch tartan, tartan cloth 
promising to be extremely fashion- 
able during the coming winter sea- 
son. 
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CHIGNONS. 
« Visrrors to some parts of France 
would have an opportunity of see- 
ing a strange sight. Ranged in 
the market-place they would see a 
number of young women and some 
young men, and, passing up and 
down, a man armed with scissors, 
who grasps the hair of those before 
him and calculates what it weighs. 
These market-places are the sources 
from whence Parisian chignon- 
makers draw their supplies of hair. 
The peasants do not part with their 
hair because they are poor, but be- 
cause it isthe custom to do so. 
Another source of supply is found 
in the convents; but as the nuns 
have usually had their hair con- 
fined in nets or caps, it is not so 
valuable as that of the young folks. 
About 40,000 kilogrammes of hair, 
f.e., 88,000 Ibs., are obtained from 
these sources. But this is not 
enough, and half as much more is 
obtained from Italy, Germany, and 
Belgium. The hair in its natural 
state is worth from 16s. to 32s. per 
pound, or from five to ten dollars. 


ooo 
THE ‘BOULEVARD ” SKIRT. 


Wirun the present style of walking- 
dress, there is no skirt so useful and ap- 
propriate as the “ Boulevard,” especially 
for fall and winter wear. 

The ‘‘ Boulevard” skirt has been thor- 
oughly tested by two seasons of fashions 
and popularity, and is constantly gaining 
ground in the opinion of ladies who wish 
for a handsome and serviceable walking- 
skirt, Its lightness and elegance, com- 
bined with its warmth, perfect shape, and 
great durability, commend it to all, and 
render it, par excellence, the popular skirt 
for promenade wear. It is manufactured 
of the same kind of wool, and in the same 
way, as fine felt hats, and can therefore be 
cleaned with ease, besides being imper- 
vious to moisture. 

New fall styles are now ready. 
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PRETTY MORNING DRESSES are 
made’ of self-colored blue, buff, or 
violet cambric, trimmed with ruffles 
edged with narrow Cluny lace. 
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ALMA DRESS. 


A HANDSOME dinner-dress of black Hernani grenadine made over Sultane silk. The 
skirt is divided at intervals, and the space strapped across with Sultane satin bars 
and jet buttons; the edge is piped with eatin. Sleeve to correspond; plain body 
with satin revers ; lace chemisette and satin belt finished with a bow in the back 


GERTRUDE DRESS. 


} 
Eventne dress of white and blue chene silk for a Mian | saby Jerk beongem 7 long | 
dresses, Two ruffies around the skirt, above this pyramids f biue crape piping set 
in crape quilling; low body with a berthe described with quilling and sh to and 
omglpne caps, inside of which it is necessary to add short sleeves of tulle puffed; | 
he neck requires ‘a quilling of tulle or blonde; crape belt and rosette in front; the | 
body closes in the 


MORNING DRESS. 


Warrr mohair Gabrielle, trimmed with chintz gimp in vandykes around the skirt. 
Front framed in apron style and closed with pearl buttons; tabs or lappets are de- 
scribed with gimp and buttons upon the sleeves, body, and front of the skirt. 


ROSETTA DRESS. 


Green silk with flowing sleeves and double skirt; trimming, pipings of green 

satin; the train is fonued ‘a slant at the side and point in the. is = the over- 

ba = correepanaing shape; — post = er Tent] pens ee L-4 
eu e under of the sleeve € 0! R 
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ICED MUSLINS. 

IceD muslins for summer! Tt 
has, doubtless, occurred to many a 
one, while admiring the beautiful 
effects produced by frost: on win- 
dows, to imagine how delightfal it 
would be if a sensation of coolness 
could be produced in the sultry 
days of summer by the aspect of 
those effects, artificially reproduced. 
The imagination has been realized. 
It is known that, by means of al- 
most any ordinary salt, reduced to 
a liquid and applied with a brush 
to window panes, those fairy-like 
forms of crystalline foliage may be 
successfully reproduced ; and that, 
with a little chemical ingenuity, 
any tone of color may be given to 
them, from snowy white to richest 
purple or coolest green. That pro- 
cess is well known; but another 
step in advance has recently been 


|taken in the same direction, by 


means of which muslins may be 


| similarly iced for summer wear. 


The line which separates pretty ex- 
periment from a commercial pro- 
duct is that which may be drawn 
between results obtained by an 
original manipulation, which can 
only be reproduced by a repetition 
of the same original means, and 
those results which, once perfected, 
can be produced ad tnfinitum, by 
mere mechanical processes. ‘Da- 
guerreotype was only a pretty toy 
till Mr. Talbot discovered the means 
of producing the same effects on 
paper, anda process for multiplying 
the image when once produced. 
An analogous method has been dis- 
covered by Mr. Bertach, and prati- 
cally applied by M. Kuhlman, for 
multiplying, as from an engraved 
plate, the exquisite effects of the 
crystalline foliage just described. 
The process is simply as follows: 
The elegant crystalline ramifica- 
tions being produced, in the first 
instance, upon polished metal in- 
stead of glass, a sheet of soft metal, 
such as lead, is then laid upon the 
saline crystallization, and a power- 
ful roller is passed over it, by means 
of the steady and powerful pressure 
of which an exact impress of the 
foliated ramifications, in every min- 
ute detail, issecured. The metallic 
seal thus obtained is, however, too 
soft to print from, but an electrotype 
copper is readily obtained, by means 
of which any number of impressions 
canbe taken, in any tone of icy 
grays or pale silvery greens, or any 
other cool tint. In order to secure 
continuity of design, without stop 
or interruption, the first manipula- 
tion takes place upon a polished 
cylinder, by means of which a con- 
tinuous pattern, “never ending, 
still beginning,” is imparted to as 
many thousand yards of any tex- 
tile fabric as may be required. 
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A RETURN TO OLD FASHIONS. 
THERE has been something very 
pleasant in the return to old styles, 
which has characterized the fash- 
ions of the past summer. 


- The quaint walking-dresses, the 


neat capes and fichus, the quiet, 
somewhat restricted, but graceful 
costumes, and the materials also, 
which, in many respects, have re- 
produced the fashions of our grand- 
mothers, all added to the charm, 
and almost brought from their 
frames many a dear old family pic- 
ture, representative of the grace 
and beauty that belonged to the 
past. 


There is another good feature | 


- about the revival of these old styles, 
and that is an economical one. 
Black silk, which had been for sev- 
eral seasons almost the only street 
wear, had become a_ nuisance. 
They were very expensive and not 
at all durable. Many, very re- 
spectable, did not feel able to renew 
them with every season, and con- 
sidered from thirty to sixty or a 
hundred dollars better spent upon 
a serviceable shawl. 

The.street suits, the little capes 
and mantles made of a fragment of 
silk, muslin, lace, or material like 
the dress, offer all the advantages of 
a complete and fashionable costume 
at small cost, particularly if the 
dress is made at home ; and have so 
far destroyed the necessity for inde- 
pendent silk garments, as to have 
seriously impaired the cloak trade. 

We notice, with pleasure, a re- 
turn not only to old shades of silk 
and to the useful twilled silk of for- 
mer times, but to the pretty mus- 
lins, fine striped ginghams, and 
English washing prints, for house 
wear, which of late years have 
seemed to be entirely ignored. 
Should the present styles continue, 
ladies will be able to dress with 
some appearance of fashion, at 
small expense by good care and 


management. 
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THE LADIES’ PENTAGRAPII TRAC- 
ING WHEEL, 

Tuts ingenious little instrnment, for 
tracing patterns rapidly and accufately, 
on paper, is found so nseful, that we have 
concluded to supply them at twenty-five 
cents each, and also offer them as a pre- 
mium to single subscribers to the Maga- 
zine. They are used for tracing, with 
great readiness, require no sharpening 
like pencils, and run in a distinct little 
notched line, which neither blackens nor 
disfigures. They are indispensable to 
every lady's work-basket. 
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BREAKFAST DRESS. 

A JacKET and skirt of spotted mohair trimmed with a fold of striped silk with a 
row of gimp through the center, The jacket fits the figure, and the trimming runs 
over the shoulder and down the back the same as upon the front; one row directly 
around the skirt and a round apron described by another; oue row around the bot- 
tom of the jacket; an epaulet and cuff. 


MARTINA DRESS, 

Ware mohair with low body and short, puffed sleeves; a wide flounce upon the 
skirt box-plaited in sections and sct on like a plain fold between; a pyramid inclos- 
ing green satin buttons is formed with green satin gimp in the spaces; a small 
berthe is described around the shoulders with gimp; the neck and sleeves require to 
be finished with a narrow frill of lace; blue satin belt with sash ends. 


LINEN WALKING-SUIT. 
Tus is a very simple and useful costume of cream-colored coating linen, com- 
posed of a dress and basque trimmed with rows of black mobair braid stitched down 


over loops of the same. The basque is cut out low in the neck, and one side folds 
across the other, being held in place by the belt. 


A CROQUET DRESS, 

PEARL-COLoRED summer silk trimmed with a wide fold of cerise pinked out on 
the edges and gathered up, like a flat puff, with cording; a pointed collar and cuffs 
of the same. Overskirt of black grenadine drawn up in the back, like a ahawl, under 
a rosette; two shawl-like ends finished with tassele. 


AVCAVYH PGA VAVAYA 


THE MANUFACTURE OF LACE IN 
ITALY. 

THe art of lace-making and em- 
broidery is a great resource for the 
| poor inhabitants of the town and 
province of Genoa. At Genoa there 
are ten manufacturers of embroi- 
dery and six of lace, who supply 
the work-people of the town and 
country with the raw material and 
designs to be executed at their 
own homes; the lace-makers are 
principally izhabitants of the Gulf 
of Rapallo, The Genoa embroi- 
|dery is; as regards design, inferior 
to that of Paris, and superior as 
regards workmanship to that of 


\ | Switzerland ; however, they can not 
' |compete with the perfection of the 


first and the cheapness of the other. 
The manufacture of Jace, however, 
is in a better state, and the annual 
production is from 500 to 600 kils., 
of the value of from 450,000f. to 
500,000f. In Lombardy 5000 wo. 
men and girls are employed in 
making vails, collars, shawls, man- 
| tillas, fichus, ete., which are execut- 
‘ed with much taste. The raw 
material is principally obtained 
from Germany, France, and Eng- 
land. The products of this indus- 
try only suffice for the wants of the 
country. At Milan there are six 
manufacturers of this article, who 
‘give employment to upwards of 
3000 persons, who work principally 
at their own homes, and earn from 
20 centimes to 1f. (ten cents) per 
day. The price of the vails varies 
from 1.50f. to 140f. each, and the 
annual production of this industry 
is estimated at 400,000f. The two 
other centers of this industry in 
Lombardy are at Cantu and Sant’ 
Angelo, At Cantu, which numbers 
only 6000 inhabitants, this industry 
employs 1700 women, who earn 
about 20 centimes a day, and whose 
annual produce amounts to 438,000 f. 
The traders in this article make 
a profit of from 20 to 30 per cent. 
At Sant’ Angelo the number of 
women engaged at this industry is 
about 600, and their earnings aver- 
age from 50 centimes to If. per day. 
The lace made at this place is of 
ordinary quality, and principally of 
cotton. The price of the lace 
varies from 10 to 1.50f. per braccio 
ot Milan (equal to about 24 in.). 
The lace made of thread costs from 
1f. to 2f., and that of silk about 2f. 
per braccio. The embroideries on 
bobinnet and tulle, both of cotton 
and thread, at Venice have a ready 
sale in the country, and are also 
exported to Trieste. A consider- 
able number of persons are em- 
ployed in this industry. Embroi- 
dering and lace made of silk are 
also carried on extensively at Venice. 
At Palestrina the women also make 
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point lace. 
provinces various kinds of lace are 
made. In 1868 the exports of lace 
amounted to 487,200f. 
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THE BEST FAMILY SEWING- 
MACHINE, 

Ir is not at all surprising that 
people have been willing to put up 
with some difficulties in the man- 
agement and operation of sewing- 
machines, and have come to the 
conclusion, in many instances, that 
the greater the complication the 
more intricate the machinery, the 
more valuable the machine. 

A machine of any kind, that 
would really sew, that could ac- 
complish with rapidity the work 
so long dependent upon toiling 
fingers, was so great a boon, that 
persons most deeply interested for- 
got to be critical, and sounded the 
praises of the special one that had 
first received their suffrages, and 
over which they had obtained the 
mastery. 

There are at least twenty differ- 
ent kinds of sewing-machines in 
the market, all of which have their 
violent partizans and their bitter 
opposers. It is the most common 
thing in the world to hear one 
praise in the most unqualified 
terms a machine that another indi- 
vidual as unqualifiedly condemns. 

The truth is that nearly every 
machine in existence has its faults, 
and also its good qualities, and 
after long experience in using the 
various kinds, we have arrived at 
this conclusion, that the machine 
that does the most and the best 
work, with the greatest ease and 
simplicity o7 action, is the best 
machine. 

This high praise we award to 
the BARTRAM & FANTON machine. 
The success of the WILCOX & GiBBs, 
and the high estimation in which 
it is held, has demonstrated the 
fact, that a sewing-machine need 
not use two threads in order to 
make a perfect stitch, and accom- 
plish family sewing in the best 
manner. 

But the Bartram & FANTON 
does more than this: it is not only 
the simplest machine in exisvence, 
the easiest to learn, and to keep in 
order, but it is as absolutely per- 
fect as sewing-machines will be 
likely to be for a quarter of a cen- 
tury to come. It can do all that 
other sewing-machines do, and 
much more, 

Its “ Ruffler” alone, which gath- 
ers and stitches the ruffle upon the 
band all with one movement, makes 
it double the value of any other 
machine, 


Then it makes dress trimmings, | _ 
‘4 


In the Neapolitan 


BAYONNE SUIT. 

Fawn-covorsp foulard trimmed with russet-brown satin, flat covered buttons and 
fringe. This handsome suit consists of a basque and double skirt, the lower one 
without ornament, and the upper with an apron curved across and finished with 
points cut at an angle to the back, which is drawn up in the seams to form a panier. 
The eatin is used to bind the edge, and piping is carried up beyond the points to 
simulate a deep cut; fringe across the back, and buttons inthe points. Tight fitting 
basque with a ekirt setting easily over the hips and panier ; the bottom corresponds 
in style with the upper skirt; the body is ornamented with a pointed derthe of lap- 
pets finished with satin and buttons. Belt with rosette in front. 


FENELIA DRESS. 


A CHANGEABLE chene silk in fall shades of gray and brown trimmed with gray satin 
piping in tworows with large satin buttons between and deep mixed fringe. Pom- 
padour body closing upon the side, and a double skirt folding acroes in front elma- 
lated by the trimming which ascends upon the two seams in the back and is headed 
with handsome rosettes. Belt with large rosettes behind. 


FASHIONABLE LINEN COLLARS. 


It will be seen from the cuts that linen 
collars are made much wider than of late. 
No. 1 is a plain round shape flaring out 
from the neck the same depth all around. 
No. 2 is the “ Yale” collar, narrow front 
and back and vandyked upon the shoul- 
ders. No. 3 is the ‘ Clotilde” shape, cut 
in five points, one in the back, one upon 
the shoulders, and two in front. The 
finish is simply a line of stitching around 
the edge. Our illustration gives the ap- 
pearance of each as it is arranged upon 
the dress, and as it is spread out to cut 
by. 


out of nagrow cord, wool or braid, 
which are beautiful, cords, braids, 
embroiders, tucks, and possesses 
the original button-hole attach- 
ment, the invention of its own in- 
ventor. 

While more complicated ma- 
chines are consigned to the attic as 
lumber, the BaRTRAM & FANTON 
becomes the pet of the family. 
Gliding easily on its rolling castors, 
ornamental to see, almost noiseless 
in its smooth, ready operstion, it 
is moved about to favorite corners 
and shady or sunny spots as the 
case may be. 

Sometimes we see its glancing 
needle in the arch of a bay-window, 
sometimes in the shadow of the 
grape-vines, and again drawn up 
to a favorite nook by the hearth- 
stone. . 

No one ever regrets buying a 
BARTRAM & FANTON Machine, be- 
cause, at any rate, if sews, sews 
easily, and sews well—and when 
it is added, that it does all there is 
to do in sewing, what more do you 
want? Nothing. 
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LADY'S NECKTIE, 


Lapy’s fashionable necktic of grenadine 
embroidered in lace pattern; the ends 
are passed through a gold enameled scarc 
ting and the loop above drawn in like a 
loose knot. Silk ties bordered with lace 
are worn in the same style. 

———_+ee____ 
DIAMOND NEEDLES. 

Our “diamond” needles are gradually 
acquiring a national reputation. No lady 
who has once tried them would use any 
other. Even the cage in which they are 
put up is a ditdle gem in itself. 

——* oo —___—_—_ 


LOOK OUT FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
Lanptes, look ont for the new year—new 
cover, enlargement of the Magazine, lots 
of novelties, increased efforts to please 
yoa, but no advance in price. 


ooo 


OUR BRAID SHEET. 

WE call the attention of the ladies to 
the beautifal and valuable braid sheet 
which we pregent to them with this num- - 
ber. The full-sized pattern consists or 
the Carlotta sack, a handeome garment 
in silk, cloth, or en auife, for carly fall 
wear. The braid patterns are varied, and 
worth far more than the price of the 
Magazine. 
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x MARQUISE SLEEVE. 


3 A coop style for mohair, silk, or poplin, 

> trimmed with satin and satin buttons. 
&§ The cap is a separate piece cut ont in 
4 deep scollops and bound ; the cuff is scol- 
%, oped and trimmed with a lattice-work. 
& Gimp is pretty to use in licu of satin, 


ALLEN SLEEVE. 


‘gd A eTyYtisn slecve for fall goods, coat 

J shape, headed with a ruffle and piping or 

oJ gimp; another rnffle forms a vandyke at 
the elbow, and the space below is crossed 
with fancy buttons with piping or gimp 
loops set over the xcam, 


ALICE SLEEVE. 

A NRaAT mode for prints, pique, or cam- 
bric; the cuff ix trimmed with flat cotton 
braid in straight rowa and dlamonds; the 
shoulder, directly above where the aleeve 
ia set in, should be trimmed in the same 
manoer, 


FASHIONS FOR CHILDREN. 
As the fall and winter season re- 
| turns, we must persist in calling 
the attention of influential and 


of dress for children. 

There is no doubt about it that 
the evil commences in childhood, 
and is principally due to the vanity 
of the mother, who expends upon 
her baby daughter the care and de- 
votion to dress which she formerly 
lavished on herself. 

Look at the difference between 
the dress of boys and girls. One is 
plain, neat, convenient, comfortable, 
and substantial ; the other is flimsy, 
troublesome, expensive, and keeps 


thoughtful mothers to the subject | 


its little victim in perpetual fear of | 
injuring its clothing and reputation. 

Thousands of mothers think girls 
so much “nicer” than boys, be- 
canse you can dress them so much 
prettier. The question is not at all 
as to whether it conduces to their 
mental, moral, or physical health, 
to wear, all the time, “pretty” 
clothes, whether comfortable or 
convenient or not, but that it affords 
an opportunity for the display of 
the mother’s taste, and gives the 
impression of being devoted to her 
maternal duties. 

Fashions we must give, as that 
is our province ; but we beg sensi- 
ble, intelligent mothers to modify | 
and adapt them to their individual | 
circumstances—above all things, | 
not to make the dress of their chil- | 
dren the slavery of themselves as 
well as the ruin of every pure, 
child-like instinct. | 

Use the best material, because 
that is the most economical ; but | 
let it be strong, durable, a kind | 
that will wash and bear 4 game of | 
romps. | 

Make fall and winter dreases high | 


in the neck and moderately long in.” 


the skirt, and thon, with warm 
drawers, a nice “ Boulevard ” skirt, 
high boots, and warm stockings, 
there need be no fear of taking 
colds. 

Even for party wear, nothing 
prettier has ever been discovered 
than high, gored dresses of bright- 
colored merino, and little over- 
dresses, short skirt and bodice of 
black silk ; and how much more sen- 
sible than the short, stiff skirts of 
white muslin standing out like 
those of a little ballet-dancer, and 
leaving neck and limbs exposed to 
cold or draughts of air. 

There is no need to make little 
girls miniature grandmothers, but it 
would be well to make their dress 
a matter of far less importance to 
them during their childhood and 
the years that ought to be employ- 
ed in study and in preparation for 
the business of life. 


SCHOOL COSTUMF. 


Very serviceable for little girla from 
seven to ten yearr of age. The dress is 
made of fawn-colored pongee, ornament- 
ed with two rows of narrow black passe- 
menterie,_ A Byron collar and deep-point- 
ed cuffs upon the body described with 
the trimming, Loose sack of pongee cut 
double-breasted, and trimmed with flat 
black galoon bands, one wide between 
two narrow rows; the epaulets are fin- 
ished back and front with loops and ends. 
Fine rubber buttons. 


& i 


INEZ DRESS. 
Ts is appropriate for a Misa from 


ten to fourteen years of age. It is made 
of white grenadine, the skirt having a 
box-plaited flounce at the bottom headed 
with gold-colored satin gimp ; a vandyked 
sash is described upon the side with 
horizontal puffing ect in a narrow ruffle 
with gimp heading; a rufe is also carried 
across the back to increage the effect of a 
tunic, as there is in reality but one skist ; 
a berthe with one vandyke in the back and 
two in the front, is formed upon the body 
with puffing and ruMing. White with 
gold-colore@ trimming is considered very 
distingué. Gaza de chamlery or light 
summer silks may be made up in this 
way to look very pretty. 
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New Watxkina-Dress.—Suit of 
brown Panama cloth trimmed with 
a narrow vandyked edge of brown 
silk. Brown straw hat trimmed 
with a wreath of brown feathers. 


INFANT'S DRESS. 


Frnt mull, with three narrow tucks in 
the skirt. Two lappets, hemmed and 
bordered with Valenciennes lace, are at- 
tached to the shoulders with buttons, 
and cross under a equare tucked bosom. 
Puffed sleeves ; lace around the bands and 
neck, : 


VALERIE SUIT. 

A carR and drees of fine mohair for 3 
Miss of thirteen years. It ta trimmed 
with flat bands of ribbon or gimp, one 
point seeming to overlap tho other and 
the slanting side bordered with fringe. 
The cape has a mantilla front, the back 
describes & curve cnt out in the shape of 
the trimming, and having a figure in the 
center where the points meet like that 
upon the front of the skirt. 
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QUR DIAMOND SOUVENTR FOR 1869. 


Tars little gem has just been fsened, 
and will delight both young and old. It 
is beautifully bound in red and gold, and 
containa quantitics of wit and wisdom, 
done up in the very emallest parcels. It 
isa charming little gift fora child, won- 
derfally attractive at chikiren’s faire, and 
a pleasant little beguiler of a weary hour. 
Only five cents a copy. 


Ne g 
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PARK CLOAK.—Fyoni view. 


A cipozsg of silk or thin cloth for a Miss 
from nine to fourteen years old, with a 
hem at the edge. To this is added a 
pointed cape trimmed with a bias fold of 
the’ material corded on both edges with 
satin; a border of knotted fringe and tas- 
sels at the points; the cape is drawn up 
a few inches in the center with a corded 
baad descending from the loops. 


PARK CLOAK.—Back view. 


BRAIDED DRESs, 


Litter girl's dreas of buff pique trim. 
med in block shape around the shoulders 
with wide white Marseilles braid, the 
apace within being embroidered with 
white star braid. The skirt is finished 
with one row of Marseilles trimming and 
a vine in braiding; the eleeve-bands, 
neck, and belt along the upper edge are 
Ornameated with Cluny sewn on flat. 
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LITTLE GIRL'S PANIER SUIT. 


A weat costume of fine Bismarck Mo- 
zambique composed of a fitted basque and 
double skirt, one perfectly plain, the 
other cut out in points and bound with 
purple ; the front ie flat like an apron and 
the back gathered up in a panier with a 
large bow at the sides; basque finished 
around the neck, bottom and wrists with 
points. 


CHILD'S DRESS. . 


White pique, trimmed with wide Mar 
seflles braid, and handsomely embroi- 
dered with star braid. The Marseilles 
trimming borders the neck, sleeves, 
pointed caps, belt, pockets, and is passed 
once around the skirt below a narrow 
line of star braid. The body is plain, and 
the skirt attached with box-plaits at in- 
tervals. 
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A LADIES’ ALMANAC. 


We are about preparing for 1869 a 
ladies’ almanac, which will be the most 
complete almanac for the parlor and 
hourehold now issued. It will be hand- 
eomrely bound and illustrated, and fall cf 
useful facts and information. We shall 
be able to give its contents in detail in 
our next. 
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WRITE AND Brack. — White 
grenadine shawls and burnooses are 
much worn over thin black dresses, 
and black shawls and busnooses over 
white dresses. White dresses are 
very often accompanied by black 
sashes and trimmings. 


September, 


we 
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LEILA APRON. 


Littzs ziri’# apron of bird's-eye linen 
battoning down the back, pointed side 
gore, low neck and round armholes with- 
out sleeves, finished with Coventry ruf- 
filng. A pretty vine is embroidered with 
star braid around the edge and up the 


sides, 


PANIER APRON. 


Biack silk made with a round apron 
and a puffed basque or panier behind, 
joined at the bottom with a rosette and 
sash ends; rosette at the side on the 
seam ; trimming of guipure lace with rich 
gimp heading. 
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NEW BRAID AND EMBROIDERY 
PATTERNS, 

Eacu pattern is numbered on the 
brnid-sheet, and furnished at the 
following prices : 

No. 1, Infant’s Bib—$1.50; 2— 
$1.25 ; 8—$1.25; 4—-$1.00; 5—75 
cts.; 6—75 cts.; 7—50 cts. 

The Same in Paper—No. 1, In-' 
fant’s Bib—50 cts.; 2—20 cts.; 830 
cta,; 4—25 cts; 6—25 cts.; 5—15 
cts.; No. 7—15 cts. 

We have the largest stock, the 
best qualities, and the latest pat- 
terns of braid and embroidery that 
can be found. 
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Lack Suawis.— Llama lace 
shawls, cloaks, fichus, mantles, and 
scarf capes, have been the rage of 
the season. Jdama lace or dentelle 
des Indes has now quite superseded 
what was known as “French” 
lace, 


THE MANUFACTURE OF PER- 
FUMES, 
AND THE FLOWER FARMS OF EUROPE. 


THE manufacture of perfumes in 
England, with one or two excep- 
tions, is a thing entirely of the 
present century. Of old everybody 
went to France for all these refine- 
ments of the toilet, and to this day 
the best-known among them go by 
French names. We question if one 
person in a hundred who passes a 
perfumer’s shop has any idea of the 
manner in which the delicate ema- 
nations of flowers are permanently 
caught and secured for the use of 
the toilet. They are not even 
aware of the large capital employed 
in their growth. Possibly some 
traveler past Mitcham, in the 
neighborhood of the metropolis, 
has noticed the large fields of lav- 
ender through which he is travel- 
ing ; but it does not strike him that 
these are farms for the growth of 
flowers to fill our dressing-cases 
with perfumes, as there are farms 
to grow wheat for our food. In 
England, with trifling exceptions, 
our cold climate can grow no flow- 
ers that are commercially success- 
ful but the lavender and pepper- 
mint ; these two, however, we pro- 
duce better than any other nation ; 
hence these odors are considered 
an English specialty. 

The flower farms for the more 
delicate blooms—such as jasmin, 
rose, tuberose, and orange flowers 
—are situated in the south of 
France, at Cannas, Grasse, and 
Nice. The hill-sides of these neigh- 
borhoods, in the proper season, are 
one mass of flowers, exhaling a 
most delicate perfume, The odors 
and essential oilsare gathered from 
flowers and fruits by many differ- 
ent methods. Forinstance, orange, 
lemon, and citron peel are placed 
in a press, and by mere mechanical 
action made to yield up the easen- 
tial oil which resides in the small 
pellicle of the rind. The art of dis- 
tillation, very largely used, need 
not ke described, but the singular 


art of obtaining perfumes by ab- 


sorpiion is not so generally known. 
Many of the more delicate odors 
are so volatile, that the use of heat, 
as in distillation or maceration, 
spoils them ; it is, therefore, neces- 
sary to conduct the process cold. 
Possibly, the grossest material mat- 
ter we have any notion of is fat, 
and the most spiritual the delicate 
odors of flowers. That two such 
very different bodies should have 
any affinity to each other does not 
at first sight appear natural; but 
when we remember the large pro- 
portion of carbon in fat, and that 
carbon has an especial power of ab- 
sorbing all gases and essences, we 
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get at the rationale of the absorp- 
tion or enflowerage process. The 


odors so liable to escape on the ap- 


plication of heat are very effectual- 
ly trapped and secured in the fol- 
lowing manner: Square wooden 
frames about three inches deep are 
fitted with glass bottoms, about 


two feet wide and a yard long. 
Over the glass a thin layer of fat 


is spread with a spatula. Upon 
this bed the flowers the odors of 
which are to be absorbed are spread 
thickly, and allowed to remain from 
twelve toseventy-two hours. These 
“chasses en ver,” as they are call- 
ed, are made to fit one upon the 
other, and in some large houses 


thousands may be seen thus piled, 
silently at work securing the odors. 


The flowers are continually chang- 


ed throughout the season, and in 
the end the fat is completely satu- 
rated with their perfume. 
the finer-scented pomatums are 
made ; but when it is required to 
secure the perfume as an egsence, 
the fat thuseatupated with perfume 
is cut into small cubes and 
placed in spirit, which speedily 
steals back, by its greater attraction, 
the odor from the hydro-carbon. 
The author of an amusing and 
instructive work on perfumery asks 
why ladies should not cultivate 
flowers for their scent as well as 
for their color, and he suggests a 
means of obtaining heliotrope po 
made which any person may put in 
practice. An ordinary glue-pot, 
made thoroughly clean, is, in fact, 
a “bain Marie” on a small scale. 
Place in the pot a pound of fine 
lard, and when the heliotrope flow- 
ers are in season, throw them into 
this clarified fat. Place the glue- 
pot near the fire of the greenhouse 
80 as just to liquefy the lard. Let 
the flowers remain in the liquid for 
twenty-four hours, strain the fat 
from the spent flowers, and go on 
repeating the operation fora week : 
the result will be pomimade a la hé- 
Kotrope. This pomade can be made 
into an extract by steeping the 
odorous fat in highly-rectifted spir- 
its. In this manner a young lady 
may make her own perfumes—an 
amusement quite as interesting and 
more useful than doing crochet, or 
the hundred odd ways young ladies 
have of killing time in the country ; 
and, we may observe, in this man- 
ner she may get her perfumes pure, 
which is far from being the case at 
present. Let us take extract of he- 
liotrope, for instance, as it is sold in 
the shops. There is not one parti- 
cle of the flower in it: vanilla, 
French rose, orange-flower, amber- 
gris, and the essential oil of al- 
monds, mixed together in certain 
proportions, make the imitation 


Thus 


known by the name of extract of 
heliotrope. This, in its way, is a 
fraud as bad as those committed at 
Cette, in France, where they man- 
ufacture wine from half-a-dozen 
different sources, not one drop of 
the pure wine the mixture is in- 
tended to represent appearing in it. 
Imitation of honey-suckle is made 
up in the same way. Indeed, some 
of the odors in use are made from 
the most repulsive smelling sub- 
stances, For instance, there is the 
artificial otto of almonds, which is 
made from benzole, or taroil. Ex- 
tracts of myrtle, narcissus, lily of 
the valley, and several others, are 
all innocent of containing the odor 
of the perfume they are made to 
represent. 

Orange-flower extract is, on the 
other hand, made from the blossom 
of that flower in the same way as 
the heliotrope extract. 

Otto of roses is made by distilling 
the roses with water. Farms of 
this flower of a large size exist at 
Adrianople, at Broussa, and also at 
Ghazepore, in India. Very large 
numbers of roses are used to make 
the otto—as many as two thousand 
blooms to make one drachm. Dif- 
ferent districts vary much in the 
nature of the otto they produce ; it 
depends, in fact, upon the nature of 
the flower. In the Exhibition of 
1851 we are informed that the otto 
from Ghazepore obtained the high- 
est prize. 

Roses are cultivated near Mitch- 
am, in Surrey, for the purpose of 
making rose-water. In June and 
July they are gathered in sacks and 
sent to London, where they are 
pickled, or rubbed in with salt, 
which absorbs the water and re- 
duces the whole to a pasty mass, 
whidh is then stowed away, and 
will keep for any length of time. 

Musk, a strong odor procured 
from the musk-deer, is very largely 
used indeed in the manufacture of 
bouquets. As a rule, English la- 
dies object to it, although we are 
told that the Empress Josephine 


swas so fond of it, that, notwith- 


standing the Emperor's remonstran- 
ces, her dresding-room at Malmai- 
son was filled with it ; the perfume 
not having to the present time 
been obliterated, notwithstanding 
all the means taken to do 80. To 
return to our own tastes, however. 
The perfumer, notwithstanding the 
objections made to musk, knows 
that it must be used to meet the 
national taste, which is for a deli- 
cate and a persistent perfume— 
two qualities which are entirely 
antagonistic to each other. 

The best musk comes from Ton- 
quin and Thibet, but the deer is 
found throughout the whole length 
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of the Himalayan chain. The scent 
is found beneath the skin and near 
the navel of the animal, which is 
not bigger than a greyhound, and 
is often caught in snares, though it 
is generally hunted as we do hares. 
Some of the Chinese pictures, in- 
deed, of the chase of this valuable 
animal depict the Thibetians killing 
it with the bow and arrow. Musk, in 
its pure unadulterated state, is dis- 
agreeably powerful—indeed, there 
are many perfumes of vegetable 
production which we should ex- 
ceedingly dislike if used in their 
pure condition, especially the oxtos. 
That of violets, for instance, is like 
prussic acid, and the otto of roses 
is very disagreeable. In nature we 
know nothing of this, because the 
breeze presents the odor to us in 
infinitesimally small proportions ; 
and the perfumer, imitating nature 
by the addition of spirits to the con- 
centrated otto, distributes it again 
in gentle exhalations. If the otto 
of jasmin, indeed, were used, only 
princes could buy it. The perfumer 
stores it in tiny bottles, and tells 
you that it is worth nine guineas 
an ounce, 

The art of the perfamer is shown 
in delicately combining different 
scents. When we walk in a gar- 
den the delicious odors that greet 
us are by no means the emanations 
of one flower. All the blooms of 
the garden, more or less, add tothe 
general harmony that strikes so 
gratefully upon the olfactory 
nerves ; they reach us in such in- 
finitely small particles, that no one 
scent overpowers the other. When 
art attempts toimitate the diluting 
effect of the breeze, she has to be 
more. circumspect. Only odors of 
a similar octave, as a recent writer 
has pointed out, will agree with 
each other. Another authority, in- 
deed, has elaborated this idea, and 
has composed a perfect gamut of 
odors, beginning with civet, verbe- 
na, and citronella in the treble clef, 
and ending with wall-flower, van- 
illa, and patchouly in the bass clef. 
The ingenious originator of this 
idea well remarks: “The odors 
have to be remembered, and it is 
noteworthy to remark that odors do 
fix themselves upon the memory ; 
and were it not for this remem- 
brance of an odor, the merchants in 
the trades indicated would soon be at. 
fault.” These dealers, on the 
strength of their olfactory nerves, 
often make purchases amounting 
to thousands. The tea-merchant, 
the tobacco dealer, or the hop-mer- 
chant takes one sniff at the coommo- 
dity in which he deals, and makes 
his purchase without fault. The 
writer quoted goes on to say :“ An 
experienced perfumer will have two 
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hundred odors in his laboratory, 
and can distinguish every one by 
name. Could a musician, with an 
instrument of two hundred netes, 
distinguish and name every note 
struck without his seeing the in- 
strument?” Every person, from 
his own experience, can testify to 
another quality which scent in com- 
mon with sound possesses; we al- 
lude to the power it has of recal- 
ling to the mind’s eye the scenes of 
long past years. The mere breath 
of a perfume will often call up a 
picture of an event, with all its 
minutise, which had long lain dor- 
mant in our memory. 

The composition of bouquets may, 
indeed, be considered a fine art, 
viewed by the light in which we 
regard it; but then scent is an in- 
dividual thing. The perfume that 
suits the blonde by no means agrees 
with a brunette. There are differ- 
ences of temperament, again, which 
require differences of perfume. To 
mect a young lady-of a poetical, 
spirituelle temperament smelling of 
musk, would give a shock to any 
person of delicate tastes; whercas 
a strong, healthy country-woman, 
if she selected any perfume at all, 
would do best to use this powerful 
animal odor. It must be noticed 
that in music we. select those airs 
which are consonant with our own 
temperament. Why should we not 
employ our own instincts in select- 
ing perfumes? As it is, weare the 
mere slaves of fashion ; because the 
Empress Eugenie uses a certain 
bouquet, every girl that can afford 
it does the same—or rather she gets 
some sham article, which is palmed 
off upon her for the real thing. 
And this is the easier, inasmuch as 
some flower odors that are plen- 
tiful very much resemble those 
that are expensive. The syringa, 
for instance, is grown in America 
for making an odor resembling that 
of orange-blossom. A great deal 
of this sham essence is, indeed, used 
in France for making orange poma- 
tum. 

But there are numbers of odors 
that are made from various sub- 
stances which the public know 
nothing about. If we were to ques- 
tion the next hundred persons wo 
meet in the streets as to the source 
from which ambergris comes, we 
do not think one of them would 
know anything about it. Ita name 
indicates some alliance to amber— 
auiber-gris meaning gray amber. 
But the only reason for this idea is 
that, like the gum, it is found float- 
ing in the sea, though in south- 
eastern latitudes. It is said to be 
found in the intestines of the sperm- 
aceti whale, and there is some evi- 
dence in confirmation of this theory. 
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In breaking up masses of ambergris 
perfect specimens of the beak or 
snout of the cuttle-fish, upon which 
the ambergris whale is known to 
feed, have been found. It is  pro- 
able from this that this extensive 
perfume is nothing but the excreta 
of a whale. 

Patchouly, an herb that grows in 
India dnd China, affords an essence 
which is at present very fashiona- 
ble. This odor came to our knowl- 
edge ina roundabout manner. Not 
long since it was the custom of 
shawl purchasers to distinguish 
real India shawls from the very 
clever French imitations, by the 
delicate odor they emitted. This 
odor our friends across the water 
could not imitate. They however 
set. their wits to work to find out 
the seeret, and succeeded in import- 
ing the patehouly plant, for the 
purpose of giving the characteristic 
perfume which enabled them once 
more to palm off the fictitious for 
the real shawl. This fact speedily 
leaked out, and no dealer now trusts 
to his nose to settle the question 
between o real Indian shawl and 
its French imitation. The plant 
once in Europe, however, it speed- 
ily became a favorite.  Itis used by 
the Indian shawl merchant to pre 
serve his goods from the attack of 
insects ; it is therefore applicable to 
the preservation of all kinds of lin- 
en and woolen garments. 

There are a score of scents which 
we know nothing about. The ger- 
anium may perhaps be familiar— 
it is expressed from the leaves and 
the stalk ; but what do the public 
know of the extract of cedar? We 
know that the cedar is an odorous 
wood, but the perfume has only 
lately been known, it having been 
made for the first time within these 
few years from the refuse shavings 
of the pencil makers. What, again, 
do we know of the essence of cu- 
cumbers? Of late years the per- 
fumer has found a use for it for the 
nose as well as for the mouth. 
Fennel is not a substance from 
which we chould expect to find an 
odor extracted, but the oil is used 
to scent soap. 

There are numbers of these chem- 
ically built up essences now pro- 
duced, and not only the perfumer, 
but the confectioner is adding to 
his stock of tastes and perfumes by 
reason of the labors of the chemist. 
There is no knowing what art may 
not do hereafter, now our chemists 
are becoming 80 clever. Possibly, 
in a dozen years’ time flowers will 
be deposed from the laboratory of 
the perfumer, and, by the magic art 
of chemistry, the most disgusting 
odors will be transformed into the 
most delightful perfumes. 


THE INVENTOR OF ENVELOPES. 

ABoUT forty years ago there 
lived at Brighton a bookseller and 
stationer of the name of 8S. K. 
Brewer, and he used to place in his 
shop window piles of paper, begin- 
ning at the largest up to the then 
smallest size, 16mo.; but to finish 
off the pile he cut cards so as to 
bring them up to a point. Ladies 
used to go in and ask for that 
“dear little paper,” which induced 
him to cut paper in small sizes. 

Then game the difficulty of the 
place for address; and the result 
was he invented the envelope, and 
had metal plates made for cutting 
them to shapes and sizes. This 
just pleased the ladies, and orders 
came to him for the little paper and 
envelopes from all parts. This at 
length became sucha demand upon 
his time, that he got a London firm 
to make them for him. Such was 
the beginning of the envelope trade. 
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MATRIMONIAL SCHEME FRUS- 
TRATED. 

Tre Empress Maria Theresa was 
left a widow at an age when her 
beauty was yet striking. She was 
secretly informed of a scheme pro- 
jeeted by her three principal minis- 
ters, to make themselves agreeable 
to her ; of a compact made between 
them that the losers should not 
suffer themselves to be infected 
with any feeling of jealousy to- 
ward him who should be fortun- 
ate enough to gain his sovereign’s 
heart ; and they had sworn that the 
successful one should be always the 
friend and support of the other two. 
The Empress, being well assured 
of this fact, one day, after the break- 
ing up of the council over which 
she had presided, turned the con- 
versation upon the subject of wo- 
men, female sovereigns, and the 
duties of their sex and rank, and 
then applying her general reflec- 
tions to herself in particular, she 
told them she hoped to guard her- 
self all her life against weaknesses 
of the heart, but that if ever an ir- 
resistible feeling should make her 
alter her resolution, it should be 
only in favor of a man proof against 
ambition, not engaged in state af- 
fairs, accustomed and attached only 
to a private life and its calm enjoy- 
ments—in a word, if her heart 
should betray her so far as to lead 
her to love a man invested with any 
important office, from the moment 
he should discover her sentiments 
he should be contented to resign his 
place and his influence with the 
public. This was sufficient; the 
three ministers, more ambitious 
than gallant, gave up their projects 
forever. 


A FEW MAXIMS FOR YOUNG 
. GIRLS, 


NEVER make your appearance in 
the morning without having firet 
bathed (if only with a sponge and 
a quart of water), brushed and ar- 
ranged your hair, and dressed your- 
self neatly and completely. 

Keep your clothing, especially 
under-clothing, in perfect order. 
Never let pins do duty as buttons, 
or strings take the place of proper 
bands. 

Examine every garment when it 
comes from the wash, and, if neces- 
sary, mend it with neatners and 
precision. Do not sew up the holes 
in your stockings, as we have seen 
some careless, untidy girls do, but 
take in a broad margin around the 
hole, be it amall or large, with a 
fine darning-needle and darning. 
cotton, and cover the fracture with 
an interlaced stitch, so close as to be 
strong as the body of the stocking, 
and fine enough to be ornamental. 

Stockings mended in this way 
need darning but a very few times 
in the course of their existence. 

Never carry coarse embroidered 
or laced handkerchiefs. Fine, plain 
ones are much more lady-like. 

Avoid open-worked — stockings 
and very fancy slippers. Fine, 
plain, white hose, and black kid 
slippers, with only a strap or rosette 
in front, are more becoming. 

Train yourself to useful occupa- 
tion. Remember it is wicked to 
waste time, and nothing gives such 
an impression of vanity and abso- 
lute silliness asa habit of idling 
and never having anything to do. 

If you are in your father’s house, 
take some department of household 


labor upon yourself, and a part of | 


the sewing, and make tt your busi- 
ness to attend to tt. Do not leta 
call from this idle girl, or a visit 
from that, or an invitation from 
the other, interfere with the per- 
formance of your duty. 

Let your pleasures come in as 
recreations, not as the business of 
your life. 

If you want to marry, do not 
court or try to attract the attention 
of gentlemen. A little wholesome 
indifference, real or assumed, will 
be much more likely to accomplish 
the object. Consider, morcover, 
that it is better to be a woman than 
a wife, and do not degrade your sex 
by making your whole existence 
turn on the pivot of matrimony. 

If you can, cultivate to perfection 
Some art hy which you could gain 
an independent livelihood. Do it 
whether there is a necessity for it 
or not. Do it quietly, if you will, 
butdoit. Thereis no telling when 
or under what circumstances you 
may need it. 
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Goop Breav.—This is the greatest ne- 
cesxity of the houschold. Without it all 
other food loses its relish, and becomes 
distasteful, 

We are not quite the sticklera for home- 
made bread that zome people profess to 
be. Good home-made bread ix undoubt- 
edly a great luxury, but we have seen 
quite as much that was sour and heavy, or 
elack-baked and completely indigestible, 
as we have bread that wax good, light, and 
aweet; and, therefore, we do not always 
yo into ecetasies, simply on the announce- 
ment of being favored with home-made 
Dread. 

Bread gent out from city bakerica, the 
beat kinds, and especially that sold as 
* French” bread, has no superior. It is 
sweet, nutritive, and healthful; physi- 
cians frequently order it in preference to 
home-made bread, as being more easily 
digested, and if kept fora day, inetead of 
being eaten fresh, would be found every 
way as wholesome ; but home-made bread 
has this advantage : it is not allowed to at- 
tain the puffy lightness of baker's bread ; 
it is more solid, and therefore lasts long- 
er, and ia more economical, especially for 
large families. 

Upon a little journey taken recently, we 
were particularly struck with the want of 
vzood bread. Of two large hotels, where 
we stayed, both had = miserable bread, 
sovey, slack-baked, and just on the verge 
of sour. The only bread that we enjoyed 
were the raised biscuits, large, white, 
and light, at a public dinner, the handi- 
work of some bright woman, who did not 
believe in the abomination of * soda" bis- 
cuits. 

Of all the articles of food, provocative 
of dyspepsia, poor bread is the worst, 
and next to it in the category ranks rich 
cake, pastry, fried meat, and pork. Bread, 
of course, ie simply the worst because it 
is eaten constantly, and with almost 
everything else, 


Goon Breav.—Spread eight quarts of 
flour in your bread-bow], so as to leave a 
large cavity in the center. Make two 
quarts of sifted white corn-meal into 
mush by boiling it in either water or 
milk ; and when it becomes cool enough 
to add the yeast without scalding it, turn 
it into the flour, stir in warm milk or 
water, mixing Ina portion of the flour, 
and a tea-cupful of good hop yeast ; cover 
the whole closely, and let it stand over 
night. Knead it well in the morning, 
and make it intoloaves. It will rise soon 
near the fire. Bake it thoroughly, and 


you will have an excellent article of 
‘light, sweet, and nutritious bread, which 


will keep moiet longer than any other, 
and make the flour * hold out" wonder- 
fully. 


Carnot Jam.—When carrota are in per- 
fection, clean and peel them, and put into 
aclose stew-pan with as much water as 
will prevent their burning. Bake them, 
and, when cold, pulp them through @ 
sieve, and to every pound of pulp add the 
vame weight of loaf sugar. Boil it well, 
and when cold put a® much lemon-juice 
as will make it agreeable to tho taste. 


Howry Cakr.—Mix with cold hominy 
an equal quantity of white flour until 
perfectly smooth; adda tea-spoonfal of 
salt, and thin off with buttermilk, into 
part of which a tea-spoonful of soda has 
been dissolved ; when of the consistency 
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of griddle cakes, add a dessert-spoonful of 
melted butter, and bake as usual. They 
are delicious, and the absence of eggs 
will not be noticed. 


SteweEpD Rassit.—Cut up a young rab- 
bit and soak it an hour in water; lay it 
in the stewpan, with half a dozen mush- 
rooms, a bunch of parsley, a tea-spoonful 
of salt, half as much pepper, and two 
blades of mace, pour over a pint of con- 
somme, and stew gently for half an hour. 
Chen take out the rabbit, strain the 
sauce, reduce it a little over the fire, add 
two table-spoonfuls of thick cream ; put in 
the rabbit, and heat over the fire, without 
boiling, for a quarter of an hour. Serve 
in the sauce, with sliced lemon. 


Rapsit A LA DickEeNs.—Take a plump 
and white rabbit, cut it up, and carefully 
wash it, and lay itin lukewarm salt and 
water for an hour; then drain the pieces, 
and have ready a seasoning of pepper, 
salt, a few buds of sweet marjorum, com- 
mon thyme and winter-savory, and a 
ittle mace, Pound these to a powder; 
take also a few rashers of bacon cnt in 
small pieces; layin a deep earthenware 
pan (with a cover) some of the rabbit, 
and strew on it a little of the seasoning, 
then a layer of bacon, and so on alternate- 
ly till the pan is nearly full. Pourin some 
strong stock, or good gravy, sufficient to 
cover it; tie down the lid with paper, 
and set it in the oven for an hour; then 
take out the rabbit, strain the gravy, add 
@ little mushroom catsup ; thicken with 
two tea-spoonfuls of corn-flour; retarn 
the rabbit to the gravy, and place the 
stew-pan where it may become thorough- 
ly hot, but without boiling. 


Tue following three receipts come to 
us from the same source, but neither 
name nor initials were appended: 


Sweet Rusks.—One quart new milk, 
three table-spoonfuls yeast, flour to make 
a thick batter. Mix atnight; in the 
morning add one cup fresh lard and one 
cup sugar, rubbed together; three eggs, 
well-beaten, preserving the white of one, 
beaten to a stiff froth with a little sugar, 
to spread over the tops, Excellent. Try 
them. 


CHEAP AND EXCRLLENT LEMON PrEs.— 
Two grated lemons, two eggs, one pint 
of Orlean's molasses, two and one-half 
table-spoonfuls of corn-starch, mixed in 
alittle water. Mix all together, and boil 
for a few minutes in one quart of water. 
Bake with two crusts. This receipt 
makes about eight pies. 


Sponae Cake.—Beat six eggs together 
thoroughly: when well beaten stir in 
two cups of flour, two cups of granulated 
sugar, and half a tea-spoonful of soda, dis- 
solved in a table-spoonful of milk; beat 
all well together, then add the grated peel 
and juiee of a good-sized lemon, or two 
small ones. Bake immediately with a 
quick oven. 


Pickon Pre.—Cut into quarters four 
young pigeons and sprinkle them with 
pepper, salt, and herb seasoning; cut 
also into four pieces a pound or less of 
sweet salt pork, which lay at the bottom 
of the dish. Boil four eggs ten minutes, 
and take out the hard yolks, which lay 
between the pigeons upon the steak; 
pour in a gill of gravy or water; cover 
with puff paste. Lay pork over as well 
as under the pigeons. 


Tomato Mince Prr.—To one peck of 
green tomatoes add seven pounds of 
sugar; chop fine, and cook two hours, 
When nearly cold, add five lemons chop- 
ped fine. Put ina cool, dry place, to be 
used at convenience, 


DESIGN FOR A GARDENER’S HOUSE, 


Tus cottage, designed by James 
H. Giles, architect, 160 Fulton 
Street, New York, has recently been 
erected as a gate-lodge to a fine 
country-seat at Dobbs’ Ferry, on the 
Tludson. 

The grounds are tastefully laid 
out, and the building, although plain 
and unpretending, is so situated as 
to form an agreeable feature in the 
landscape. In plan it consists of a 
living-room twelve by twelve feet, 
a kitchen fifteen feet by twelve feet, 
containin‘; a fire-place and sink, a 
bedroom twelve feet by nine feet, 
and a central hall affording access 
to all the rooms. On the second 


Ovr friends need not be afraid of trespas- 
sing upon our time or patience with their 
inquiries or questions. We are glad to re- 
ceive kindness and encouragement, such 
as we frequently embody in this depart- 
ment: but we wish it, above all things, to 
be the medium of familiar gossip with 
our Jady readers; a sort of exchange, 
through which we can discover what 
they want to know; and give them, as far 
as possible, the information they require. 


The following, from ‘t Orphan Fiancée,” 
is the first letter upon our list: 


“ DEAR DeworEstT—Would you be wil- 
ling to drop a few crumbs from your ex- 
tensive table, for the benefit of one who 
is inexperienced, but anxious to learn? 
One who hopes to receive, through the 
the columns of your treasured Magazine, 
the information she seeks ; and trusts to 
your benevolence and patience, both of 
which seem inexhaustible. 


“1st, What will prevent white lace,silk, 


floor are three good bedrooms well 


lighted and ventilated. Ample 
closet accommodation is provided 
throughout. There is a cellar 
under the whole, well lighted and 
drained. 

With trifling alterations, this de- 
sign would be well adapted to the 
requirements of a farmer of small 
means, as it combines convenience 
with some degree of external effect, 
at a moderate cost. 


and barege, from turning yellow, when 
laid away ? 

“9d. What will effectually remove ber- 
ry stains, particularly huckleberries, from 
table-linen and light summer dresses 

“3d. When a bride is married from the 
house of an aunt and uncle, and both they 
and the husband to be are in moderate 
circumstances, who bears the expense of 
the cake, cards, floral decorations, and 
supper? 

“4th. Is it in good taste, when married 
at home, to use the traveling-suit as the 
wedding garment? 

“Sth. Who offers the first congratula- 
tions? Her friends, and then his? 

“6th. How much ceremony is needed 
when the two families alone constitute 
the wedding guests ? 

“th. Is it customary for the bride to 
make a present to the groom, and what 
would be appropriate ? 

“8th. What would be a suitable present 
from the groom to the bride ? 

“9th. Is there anything that will effec- 
tually remove, not hide, freckles? 

“ORPHAN FIANCEE.” 


Ans. 1st. White wax, broken in pieces, 
and laid between the folds. The articles 
themeelves should also be folded in/linen 
cloths, 

2d. Pour boiling water upon the table 
linen, ar Jet it lay until cool enough to 
wash the linen; the stains will all have 
disappeared. The water must be clear. 
For dresses, put a quart of bran in a bag, 
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and boil it for an hour in a gallon of wa- 
ter. Let the water stand untilit is cold. 
Then wash the dresses in it; it will clean 
and starch them just so as to look like 
new. Bran water is excellent for the 
washing of muslin, linen, or calico dress- 
es. It preserves the color of linen. 


8d. The friends of the bride should bear 
the expense, which, however, should be 
proportioned to their means. It would 
not be improper for the bridegroom to 
send flowers, etc., but unless he offers to 
do so, the bride's friends must furnish 
them; if they are considered necessary, 
as it would bea breach of etiquette to 
suggest it to him. 

4th. If a traveling-suit is worn, the 
wedding should take place in the morn- 
ing. An evening wedding at home re- 
quires full-dress, 

bth. Yea. 

6th. That depends much upon the hab- 
its and circumstances of the families. At 
all times it is best to do things decently 
and in order. 

Tth. It is not necessary; but gifts are 
always precious, unless givers prove un- 
kind, and therefore it would be perfectly 
proper for the bride to follow her inclina- 
tions in such a case, A monogram ring, 
or a ring inclosing a lock of hair or a 
portrait of the donor, would be appropri- 
ate, 


8th, A set of jewelry, proportioned to 


his means, or a set of silver for house 
keeping, or the gift of a house and lot, or 
an insurance on his life, if he is a man 
without much means, and who has his 
way to make in the world. 

9th. Nothing. Cold real cream, alter- 
nating with lemon-juice, will help to sub- 
due them. A person liable to freckle 
should always wear a vail in the street. 


_ “ Eura,” A dressmaker, living in the 
country, writes: ‘‘I have taken your 
Magazine for years, and think it a perfect 
gem; I should not know what to do with- 
out it; neither shall I, as long as I can 
earn enough to pay for it. 

‘Will you please inform me if eighteen 
shillings is too much to charge for mak- 
ing full-gored dress and sack, the waist. 


and sleeves trimmed with seven yards of ~ 


ribbon ; and whether ten shillings is too 
much to charge for a little Miss’s dresa 
and sack, both trimmed with three rows 
of graduated velvet? And oblige 

“ Evuta."* 


Ans, Fighteen shillings, $2.25, and ten 
shillings, $1.25, seem to us preposterous- 
ly low prices for the work indicated, even 
for the country. Less than this would be 
starvation, 


L, P. B. asks to be enlightened on the 
following points: 

“1st. What course should a lady pursue 
at a dinner party, who suffers with dys- 
pepsia? (This may seem a :aughable 
question to you, but with some it is a 
serious matter.) Shall she take the differ- 
ent articles passed, and leave them un- 
tasted, or shall she decline them? 

“2d. Please give me a form for a note 
of non-acceptance of an invitation to an 
evening or dinner party, or a wedding. 
Are gloves worn at dinner parties ? 

“8d. How can an only blue silk (Marie 
Louise) be made available for party pur- 
poses? Are only white gloves admissa- 
ble, or any of a very light shade ? 

‘4th. What mourning apparel is appro- 
priately worn for the loss of a child? 

“Should notes declining or accepting 
invitations be written on initialed paper ? 

“ Do letters of condolence demand a re- 
ply, when they are simply formal ones ?"* 

Ans. We do not think it a langhing 
matter at all. Dyspepsia is a terrible 
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disease; in its worst forme it approaches 
and sometimes produces insanity. Medi- 
cine is powerless before it; it is alleviat- 
ed or cured wholly by attention to exer- 
cise and diet. 

At very formal and fashionable dinners 
the guests are served in courses, without 
being consulted as to their preferences, 
and then it {s at their option to eat or 
leave any particular dish. If the dinner 
is lesa formal, the dishes placed on the 
table, and the guests coneulted as to their 
preferences, it {8 perfectly proper to de- 
cline taking anything which yon fear will 
prove injurious, and make a selection of 
that which is most agreeable and least 
hurtfal to you: 

2d. “Mrs. Blank regrets that sicknese 
in her family (or any other reason) com- 
pels her to decline Mrs. G.'s kind invita- 
tion for the 2st.” 

Certainly, if the dinner-party is a for- 
mal one. 


8d. The blue silk dress conld be made 
sufficiently elegant for any ordinary occa- 
sion by cutting it square in the neck, fill- 
ing it with a handsome chemirette of 
lace or tulle, and trimming it with white 
silk fringe, white eatin or white lace, 
White lace or fringe headed with a eatin 
fold or braid isa late atyle. Or it might 
be trimmed a very low square, instcad of 
being cut out, if this was preferred. If 
the skirt is old-fashioned, gore the front 
breadth, bunch it up in large gathers at 
the back. With the pieces you take out 
of the front make a sash, trim it with 
white fringe upon the ends, and loop it 
low upon the back of the skirt. This 
method will convert a plain, old-fashion- 
ed dress into a handsome and stylish 
one. 

Only white glover, or gloves the shade 
of the dress are suitable for partics. 

4th. Mourning for a child ie simply 
less heavy than that for a grown person, 
Crape vail and heavy crape trimmings 
are dispensed with, and white linen col- 
lars aud cuffs allowed. 

6th. Certainly, on paper marked with 
initials or monogram. Small sizes are 
used for this purpoe, 

6th. No. 


Mrs. J. P. 8. writes: 


“Dean Dewongst—We ladies have, I 
believe, constituted you par excellence 
our friend, and indeed feel we can not 
do without your friendly counsels. each 
month. Now I am specially in need. I 
want to know what is suitable for little 
girls of eight and ten years ofage for street 
wear, and also for a boy of four, who is 
too small for boy's clothes, and too large 
and manly for dresses—something not 
elaborate, but simple and tasteful. I have 
seen some mention, in a back number of 
the Magazine, of the French yoke dresacs. 
Would these be pretty, do you think? I 
have been regularly taking your most 
valuable Magazine for two years, and liv- 
ing, as I do, in the country, after many 
years inacity, I feel perfectly lost when 
any neccasity for new styles arises. You 
may Judge how great an estimate I put 
upon your work." 


Ans. A skirt and pelisse constitute a 
very pretty out-door suit for a little girl, 
the skirt to be worn with a white waist, 
or a waist of the same material, in cool 
weather. The pelisse ts rounded up at 
the sides, cut in slightly to the fignre, 
and tied at the back with a eash. Or very 
pretty fall suits will be made of checked 
material, with Colleen Bawn cape trim- 
med with silk ruchings, and canght up at 
the back with silk rosettes. 

The French yoke dresses are very 
pretty, but more suitable for emall chil- 
dren of two and three years. Plaited 
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trowsers and blouse, with a leather belt, Marry him; that ie the most effectual 


would be a pretty and becoming dress for 
a manly little fellow of four years. 


“Tae Rivers or BasYiox,” Mars. EB. 
R.—The poem is not suitable for publi- 
cation in our columns; but as noaddress 
accompanies it, or is contained in the 
note received with it, we can not return 
it. 


Mrs. F. M.S., Ala., asks: ** What are 
the most euitable ornaments for parlor 
and dedroom? Also, what are the mort 
suitable ornaments for the manticpiece 
and bureau in the same room? Have you 
any dressing-cases apart from the lady's 
companion? What would be the price 
of one? Have you any good reccipt for 
making sweet pickle (peach pickle)? 
What would be the price of an ivory tat- 
ting shuttle or needle? Aleo, what would 
be the price of a donble case gold watch 
(lady's size), plain, but will keep good 
time? Could a person buy one for $100? 
Also, what would a plain gold chain 
cost?"’ 


Ans. Pictures are always suitable or- 
naments for any room. For the parlor, 
vases, Italian baskets for fruit and flow- 
ers, statuettes upon brackets, albums, 
stereoscopes, books of engravings, etc. 
For the bedroom, handsome articles for 
tollet use, jewel and perfumery boxes, 
cut glase bottles for fragrant waters, ele- 
gant pin-cushions, chair-covers, and the 
like, 

We have ladies’ dressing-cases as pre- 
miums, but we do not sell them. 

An excellent receipt for peach pickles 
was given in the Angust number. 

About twenty-five cents. 


A very good plain gold watch, double 
case, could be bought for $100, and a 
handsome enameled one, solid, and fine 
quality, for $195. A chain would cost 
from $30 to $50. 


From Miss E. G., Cal., we have the fol- 
lowing : 


“Dgarn Deworgst—Please find inclos- 
ed my subscription for the ensuing year, 
and a dollar extra for premium. I have 
always eaid that if I should have to do 
without every other magazine, I would 
never give up years. You see so far I 
have kept my word. We have had it in 
our family for three years; and if I am 
coneulted about the matter, I will always 
have it. To anyone that wishes to follow 
the fashions, it is a necessity. Your 
braid patterns are beautiful. What is 
the price of a neat little Fanchon bonnet 
suitable for a blonde? What colors are 
most becoming to a lady of very delicate 
features and pale complexion? What 
style of sacks are generally worn by 
young ladies when out walking? And 
also how muet a young lady act when she 
has a very troublesome bean that will not 
take ‘no’ foran answer? And what is 
the proper age for marrying?" 

Many thanks for your kindness. 

Fanchon bonnets can be obtained at 
any price from five to twenty-five dol- 
lars. We should advise you to buy the 
frame and make one for yourself, out of 
blue crape covered with blue tulle. 


Such a lady is fortunate in being able 
to wear almost any color. Light green, 
pale lavender, with rose, garnet, the dif- 
ferent shades of brown, some blues, and 
black, ought to be very becoming. Pur- 
ple would be, also, if hair and eyes were 
dark, but not otherwise. 

Loose sacs are less fashionable than 
formerly, The peliese cut into the figure, 
fastened diagonally down the front with 
buttons, and belted in at the waist, will 
be a stylish fall garment. 


way to get rid of him. 

The proper age for marrying is when 
you have discovered that it requires the 
same amount of common-sense to carry 
it through successfully as other affairs in 
life. Some achieve this knowledge early ; 
others, never, and make a mess, in conse- 
quence, 


Miss 8. C. 8. writes: 

“T am tpying to make up a club for 
your cxcellent Magazine, and flatter my- 
eelf that I will be enabled to send you a 
number of names soon. 


“Tt is, in my humble estimation, a 
‘lady's book’ unsurpassed in all points. 
Ite fashions are faultless, music exquisite, 
and everything in it is calculated to 
please the moet fastidious. I am truly 
sorry that I was unable to have it on my 
table before now ; but, if nothing unfore- 
seen transpires, I shall endeavor to have 
the ‘Magazine’ a constant visitor for the 
future.” 


C. 8.—We are well supplied with braid 
patterns at present. MSS. should only 
be written on one side of the sheet. We 
have, at present, more matter on hand 
than we know well what to do with. 


Miss R. B.—We are not quite certain 
what you mean bya “suit of hair.” There 
are curls, switches, chignons, etc., but 
the price depends so entirely upon the 
quality and length required that we could 
not state it definitely without more exact 
information. 


Tue following extract from a letter re- 
cently received is all the more flattering 
coming from a well-known and graceful 
lady writer: 


“ Permit me to tell you what I think of 
your Magazine, It is Juet ‘the Maga- 
zine’ of the United States; the prettiest 
patterns, the most exquisite fashions, 
and the moet absorbing tales, that ever 
obtained ingress to a magazine. What 
shall I say as regards the editorial re- 
marks? Nothing but what you already 
know; the gratification of its numerous 
readers will testify to the merit of the 
remarks. And allow me to say that of 
all gifts to bestow upon a beloved relative 
or friend I esteem your ‘ gem of a month- 
ly * the greatest. 

With many good wishes for your con- 
tinued prosperity, I remain, with high 


respect, 
“ Yours, P.c.” 


Tas Diamond Souvenirs for 1860 are 
very much admired. A. F. B. writes: 

“The little ‘Souvenirs’ have been re- 
ceived, and I must say they are the pret- 
tiest, cunningest little beauties I've met 
with fora long time. I presented each 
member of our family with one, and all 
were delighted with them, as I myself 
was.” 

A Lapy, writing from Nebraska, says: 

“In regard to the Magazine, words 
can not express my delight with it. I 
think it is the best I have ever seen, and 
you may always be sure of one subscriber. 
I shall try to get a large club this fall for 
you, as I think I can, with little trouble. 


“ Please inform me of what material a 
cigar-caze should be made, and how ; and 
also what colors are most becoming toa 
blonde or brunette ; also, if a velvet rid- 
ing-hat with white plumes would be be- 
coming to a rather light brunette.” 


Ans. Leather, or velvet trimmed with 
leather, are the best materials for a cigar- 
case, Unless it is strong and substantial 
it is ofno use. 

White and black are becoming both to 
blondes and brunettes. Purple, gray, 


gold-color, ecarict, and lavender, are be- 
coming toa brunette, the latter especially, 
ifher features are delicate and complexion 
pale, 

The light, bright shades of blue, green, 
and some browns, are becoming to a 
blonde. White is exceedingly becoming ; 
aleo black, particularly thin black. When 
neutral shades are worn by blondes they 
should generally be relieved by biue or 
green. 


“ Ioxonamvs.”—The initials P.P.C. are 
placed on private cards when the card is 
sent or left asa farewell. They are the 
initials of the French words, Pour prendre 
conge, ** To take leave."’ 


“ A SuBSCRIBER" says: 

‘As you have invited your lady read- 
ers to ask questions and make eugges- 
tlona, I will embrace the opportunity 
gladly. Must the subscribers tn a club 
all be from the same place f 


“Will you give some pretty patterne for 


worsted embroidery on canvas, such as 
clippers, sofa-pillowe, or an ottoman? I 
know they would be very acceptable to 
your readers.” 


Ans. No, it is not necessary. 


We will endeavor to give, shortly, some 


patterns for worsted embroidery. 
8. E. 8. writes 


“ My first four numbers of your monthly , 


for the year arrived safely. I grasped it 
as the hand of a long absent friend, and 


intend to retain it as a guest as long as it 


bears the world-wide reputation it now 
does,’ : 


“1. F. W.” announces: 


“The Bartram & Fanton Sewing-ma- 


chine shipped me on the Mth reached me 


{n good order, and goes likeatop. My — 


wife likes it very much, and sends you 

her hearty thanks. I think myself that 

it can't be beat. 
“Yours, LP. Ww.” 


M.E. S. writes: 


“Dean Demonest—Being a subscriber 
of your delightful and most ueeful Month- 
ly Magazine, which I could not do with- 


out, I was very much gratified to ece in’ 


your last number that the hair is worn up 
high on the head. I think it is the pret- 
tlest style of wearing the hair, and i¢ is 
#0 much cooler for the warm weather. I 
wish to receive a little information from 
you. Will you be so kind as to let me 
know how the latest style of riding-habit 
is made—ought the skirt to be gored or 
plain, and should it be plaited on the 
body? Iam anxious to know, for a dress 
of any kind made out of the fashion does 
not look like anything, eo I consult your 
taste as to the color and how it should be 
made. 


“In dressing the hair for a party or any 
evening entertainment, where is it most 
fashionable to wear flowers—on the back 
part, in front, or on the aide? Please tell 


me what other ornaments are used for — 


dressing the head.” 


Ane. The skirt of a riding-habit should 
be gored plain, with the exception of two 
single plaits at the back. The body may 
be made either with a basque or square 
lappele. We prefer the lappels, and also 
emall revers at the throat, as this affords 
an opportunity for a pretty chemisette 
and necktie to be seen. Shaped sleeves, 
loose at the wrists, worn with straight 
buttoned linen cuffs. Dark blue or dark 
green cloth, trimmed with black braid, 
and worn with black beaver hat, is mor 
effective, : 

The hair is worn higher than ever and 
the chignon larger. The latest style con- 
sists of a massive but hollow braid, or 
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= pee OUR ADVERTISING PAGES. THE VERY HIGHEST PRIZE, 


‘We aim to make our popaearede pea the 
ehicle only of what is best calculated to promote 

eta soi oes n Tue IMPERIAL CR088 OF THE LEGION OF Honor, 

Was conferred on the representatives of the 


GROVER & BAKER 
. SEWING-MACHINES, 


them so absolutely reliable, that they may be 
AT THE 


consulted with a certainty that everything there- 
EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, PARIS, 1867. 


rather four large puffs, interlaced. This 
fs very light, is mounted very high, and 
worn with one thick curl at the left side. 

Flowers are more worn than any other 
ornaments in half wreaths at the side, or 
across the front of the head. Gold bands 
have gone ont. Tortoise-shell combs sre 
coming in, with large hollow balls for 
front of the chignon. ° 


“ ZANESVILLE, OHIO. 

“ Mapame DexorEst—WID you be kind 
enongh to send me the address ofa reliable 
ladies’ fashionable ehoemaker? What do 
you eell Thompson's glove-fitting corset 
at? Or have you any better make of cor- 
act, and what is the price? While Iam 
writing to you, I wish to ask your opinion 
about tight lacing. It is claimed by some 
that it is injurious. I don't think it fe, 
asageneral thing. There isa lady herc 
who keeps a select echool, or rather a 
place for putting young ladies to make a 
good and graceful appearance in society. 
Lactog is one of the features of her estab- 
lishment. In five weeks she reduced my 
waist from twenty-three to sixteen inches. 
Her plan ls rather a severe one at firat, but 
very effective. She has stout corsets made 
of strong, stiff bone, that do not open in 
front, and, 8s soon 4s 8 young lady enters 
her place, ehe puts one of these on her, 
and laces {. pretty tight at first, and grad- 
ually tightens it till the third day, when it 
is brought together and fastened behind, 
eo that it is impossible for the wearer to 
loosen it herself, and is not removed for 
three or four weeks night or day. The 
largest corset she has yet used is seven- 
teen inches, which was put on a girl who 
was rather fat, and brought together the 
second day, and remained on five weeks. 
She had fainting-spelle for the first week, 
but soon got over them. None of the 
girls that have been to her school have 
ever been sick, so tight lacing can not be 
very injurious. She aleo has 4 plan by 
which she teaches them to be careful 
how they walk, and to acquire 8 light, 
graceful movement. She gives each girl, 
at the same time she puts the corsets on 
them, a pair of ankle-strap slippers, with 
hecls about an inch higher than the ex- 
treme fashion, which is about three inches 
(her heels are about four inches), and not 
any larger at the bottom than a common 
nickel cent, and no others are allowed tc 
be worn, At first it is almost imposeible 

to stand on them at all, unless great care 
is exercised, as no part of the foot touches 
the ground except the emall heel and the 
fore part of the foot. The movemerts 
are very awkward at first, but she obliges 
them to walk two miles every day in a 
lane by her houee. By having to be care- 
ful with these shoes, they walk very grace- 
fully with the shoes with the French heels 
about two and a half or three inches high. 
There is no good ladies’ shoemaker in 
this piace, and we have either to send to 
Cincinnati or to some of the Eastern citiee 
for our work. What is the height and 
size at the bottom of the highest heel 
worn now on fine dress boots? 

“LM. W." 


If the preceding letter did not come | 0) 
from a reliable and trustworthy source, 
we should be inclined to consider ita 
monstrous invention. Zanesville, Ohio, 
‘beats New York. No echool in this city 
could live where a system of torture like 
. that described by our correspondent was 
practiced. 


tn stated will be found prechuely as represented. 

Advertisers will please understand that the 
crowded state of our culumns renders It neces- 
sary that they should send in their advertisements 
by the twenty-first of the month to secure inser- 
tion in the following issue. 

Our readers will also confer a favor on us per- 
sonally ifthey will, when writing for articles, 
say they saw them advertised in Dzmonzst's 
Monrstr. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


awe 

Sound and Sensiblo.— Would you have 
some geruine entertainment ? Read the 
INustrated Phrenological Journal . for 
August—now ready—containing Portraite 
and Biographical sketches of Ole Bull, 
Napoleon III., Bismarck, Ludwig II. of 
Bavaria; the Prussian General Moltke; 
Viecher the German esthetic echolar ; 
Garibaldi, H. D. Stratton, James D. B. De 
Bow, and of others; Patterson on Phren- 
ology ; Faith in God; Murder of the Inno- 
cents; Self-cultare, Brain or Muscle; 
Ideality and Sublimity ; Poets and Poetry ; 
Are you a Romanist? Living for a Par- 
pose; What isa change of heart? Avery 
interesting Number. $8 year, or $1.50 
fora half year. Address, 8. R. WELL, 
Now York. 


Characteristio of a Gentleman. — Sir 
Bulwer Lytton says, in his novel of * Pel- 
ham,” that no gentleman cver uses 
coarse perfumes—that to do so isa sign 
ofimherent vulgarity. The muet delicate. 
exquisite, and entrancing floral extract 
at present known is Phaton’s new per- 
fume, ‘FLOR DE MAYO,” and hence it 
la considered infra dig. in the fushionable 
world to use any other. Sold by all drug- 
gists. 

The Great American Tes Co.’s French 
Breakfest and Dinner Coffee.—Owing to 
the fine flavor and great strength of this 
coffee, it requires a less quantity than is 
generally used of other coffees. Boil over 
aquick fire not exceeding one minute. 
It is much improved by breaking an cgg 
into the pot. It will eettle perfectly clear 
in five minutes. Serve with sugar and 
cream, or scalded miJk. Fors dinner cof- 
fee, serve without cream or milk. Napo- 
leon, in preparing this coffee, never allow- 
ed it to be boiled, but filtered it through 
apercolator. That is the favorite French 
style of preparing it. 


——————————O 


CALENBERG & VAUPEL’S 


SALESROOMS: 


495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


CAUTION.—*Js it Honest ?”—Apropos to the advertised 
claim of the Grover & Baker Company to the highest award, read the 
following : 

To the Editor of the Daily Courier, 

Sir: That the public ay not be misled, I desire to state, that the 
machines of the Grover & er manufacture were not exhibited, and, 
consequently, not tested at all at the Paris Exhibition. 


CHAS. W. MUZIO, 
Manager of the Grover & Baker Salesroom, 
150 Regent St., London, July 2, 1867. 


Is IT HONEST? 


‘Tne Wheeler & Wilson Company, jealous of the high 
honors conferred on the Grover & Baker machines at the 
Paris Exhibition, have caused the publication of the above 
letter and introduction thereto, immediately under our 
advertisement, with the evident intent to create a doubt in 
the public mind as to the genuineness of our claim to the 
highest award for our machines at that Exhibition. 

The following letter, written a short time after by Mr. 
Muzio, exposes the deception practiced by the Wheeler & 
Wilson Company to sustain their business. 

GROVER & BAKER S. M. CO. 


Office of the Grover & BAKER SzwINo-MACHINE Co., 
150 Regent St., W. London, Aug. 7, 1867. 


Dear Sir :—I now know the exgct position of the Paris Exhibition 
awards. Neither Wheeler & Wilson nor Howe took a medal on Sewing- 
Machines ; the former took it on dutton-Aole machines, and the latter for 
the utility of his original invention. Mr. Goodwin, our representative 
at Paris, being a member of the jury, was “ hors concours,” as the French 
have it; or, in our language, “could not compete ; ” but the superiority 
of the machines he represented was fully recognized by his receiving 
the Cross OF THE LEGION OF Honor, considered of far more worth 
than any gold medal. . 

In the spring I happened, in a letter to Mr. Goodwin, to ask him if 
he jntended to exhibit, and his reply was that he did not think it worth 
while. This misled me, and it was upon this information that I wrote 
the letter of July 2d to the newspapers. I did not know for several days 
afterward that Mr. G. had exhibited and taken the decoration. 

Yours very truly, 
Caas. W. Mvzio. 
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LOVE LETTERS. T. K. MCALLISTER'S 
A BOOK OF LOVE LETTERS FOR THE 


USE OF ALL PERSONS REQUIRING Household Microscope 


THE SAME. 


‘Warerooms and Factory = 
Nos. 388 & 835 West Thirty-sixth Street, 
Between sth and 9h Avenucs, N,Y. 


a 


‘0. 380 Broadway, N.Y. 


paren ee eae Se 
OPENHYM & TRISDORFEBR, 
1 & 213¢ Division Sr., 
Importers and Manufacturers of 
FRENCH PATTERN BONNETS, 


By the Case. 
We can send her a beantifully-ftting nd in Millin d has all the essential parts of a first-class Instru- 
French corsct, of any size she requires ; Alto Importers cous Dae tions. ~ BY INGOLDSBY NORTH, ment—magnifying from 400 to 10.000 areas, with 


Author of A Chance for Life,” in July num- 1 eight interesting O jects of 
ber of Dewonrst’s Maeazinz, and , many rot sented * : " 
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but we pity her, her future husband and 
other popular sto 

J6mo, Cloth, Gilt, Sita 75. cents; Boards, 50) The MICROSCOPE without the objects, 05. 
cents. Sent to any 


nnn 
children, if her waist has been reduced | ‘HUSBANDS AND wives” may learn 


ething to the 
from twenty-three inches to sixteen. Fictonial, PHRENOL Gar CAL JOC he WSF ecs Kiresg, free of postage, O0 | A neceaaity for every intelligent family. 
Stater or Brooks are the beet ladies’ a ELLS a + | Feoelp DICK & FITZGERALD, |, MCALLISTER, Optician, 
shoemakers we know of in New York. aa is aoe sade . Publishers, New York. T. H. Mon) Nassau Bree New-York, 


473 Broadway, New York, in 


Solferino red, full gilt cloth, gilt edges, 92.50 per volume; or In 


$5.50. Back numbers furnished to complete 


sets at twenty-five cents each. 


Book BINDING. 


Subscribers’ Numbers of Demorest’s Monthly Magazine 
Turkey morocco, full gilt and gilt edges, a superb volume for 


Bound at the office of publication, 


the center-table, 


Stimpson’s Scientific Pen. BALL, BLACK & CO., MME. DEMOREST’S | 


1 doz, Pens ( ints), and Ink-retaining 
Holder mauled prepaid on receipt of 50 cents, 


A.8. BARNES & Co., N.Y. 


© BENDALL & CO., 


Corner of CANAL 


CARPETS, >" YORK. 
BEDDING 


FURNITURE, Se 
Piano-Fortes. if 


Housekeepers will be supplied, and can pay b 
the week or month, if pre erred, ahead 


$60 MACHINE. 
Finkle & Lyon Sewing-Machine 


* COMPANY, 


No, 587 Broapwar. 


; An agent wanted in eve town. eed travel 
ing en! jo a in! JOCR| mn jor W la 
Mera" cash premiam is offered A splendid pay- 
ing business. Send for Circular, 


AN EASY WAY TO PROCURE 
WHAT YOU WANT. 


BOBACE WATERS & CO,, 


‘ 481 Broadway, 


Will dispose of a few new and second-hand Pianos, 
Melodeona, and Organs, of six first-class makers, 
Including Chickering’s and Waters’, and take 
from ¢5 to $25 monthly until pald. Fifty new 
and second-hand INSTRUMENTS for rent, and 
rent applied if purchased, or for sale at bargnins 
for cash. 


Volume One, elegantly bound, In panelsand gilt 
edges, of 


Demorest’s Young America, 


'8 NOW READY. 


On receipt of the price, $2.00, we will mail it 
postage free, to any part of the Uniled 
States. 

This Juvonile Volume fs the most el va- 
ied, useful, and entertaining, ever oteented to 
the public. It contains nearly 400 splendid and 
artistic Engravings, man of them full-page, in 


884 pages of Letterp: a 
binding of solferino red, full gilt, sunk els, 
sides {lluminated, gilt edges—an entirely new 
and unlque style. 

Those of our subscribers who destre the first 
volume bound can send their numbers (post 
20 cents) to us, with $1.00, and we will return 
them bound, and postage paid. 

Our Subscribers for Volume One can obtain 
covers for binding, postage free, by remitting us 
‘iu centa for exch cover. 


W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
473 Broadway, N. Y. 


Now t@ tag time to get Clube for the new 
Volume, and get a splendid premium, 
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565 and 567 Broadway, cor. Prince St., 


Inporters and Jewelers 


Manufacturers of Silver Ware, Services of 
Pilate for private familics, churches, associations, 
military companies, etc. 

The facilities In manufacturing on eo large a 
scale enable us to place both workmanship aud 
price beyond competition. 


DIAMOND JEWELRY. 

Watches, of all first-class makers in Europe. 
Gold, Enameled, and Etruscan Jewelry. Stone, 
Cameo, and Coral Jewelry. Jct and Tortuise- 
Shell Goods. Fine Military Equipments on 
hand, and manufactured to order, comprising 
Swords, Belts, Sashes, Flags, etc. 

GALLERY OF ART. 

Paintings and Marble Statuary, Artistic Bronz- 
es, Clocks and Mantel Ornaments, Fans, Opera- 
Glasses, Dressing-Cases, Writing-Desks, and rich 
toilet articles, etc., etc., form the largest collec- 
tion in this country, and are open to the inspec- 
tion of the public; together with our rich assort- 
ment of Chandeliers and Gas-Fixtures of entirely 
new and elegant designs, to suit private resl- 
denrces, stores, or public places. 


HOUSE-FURNISHING ARTICLES. 
Our assortment of Sheffleld and American 
Plated Ware and Cutlery 1s at all times very ex- 
tenslve and complete. 
BALL, BLACK & CO. 


Hewry Barn, Wituiam Bracs, 
Esxnzzzz Moxnoz. 


MME. DEMOREST’S 
New York Purchasing Agency. 


Consctentious care is taken in the selection of 
all articles, from the most insignificant to the 
most costly, aud the utmost promptness observed 
in the fulfillment of the wishes of correspond- 
ents, 

In order to secure the lowest possible prices, 
we are under the necessity of makiug this busl- 
ness a positive cash operation, and therefore re- 
quire the probable amount sent with the order. 


If more than sufficient is sent, the unexpendel 

balance will be returned with the :orif 

ten per cent. is sent with the order, the balance 
ected b; 


be col the Express deli 
tegen en 
Address Mug. DEMOREST, 


478 Broadway, New York. 


The only t 


soap. labor, 


made. 


Spiral Spring Bosom Pads, 


Their peculiar elasticity, comfortable adapta- 
tion, great durability, lightness, and perfect con- 
struction, do not fail to secure entire approbation. 
They are furnished at $1 per palr, and are seut by 
mail, securely done up, post free, on receipt of 
price. No measures are required, as they are 
adapted to any szed person, 


Address 
Mur. DEMOREST, 
473 Broadway, New York. 


MME. DEMOREST’S 
FIRST VREMIUM 


Braid and Embroidery Stamps. 


We claim to furnish the best quality of stampa, 
being mostly made of copper, and made in the 
most perfect manner, and also haying extraordi- 
nary facilities forsupplyinga large demand, We 
have the best assortment and the very latest and 
best patterns. 

Full sets of one dozen braid stamps, comprising 
styles for ladies’ and children’s dresses, «!|ppers, 
etc., $3; Including a large show-card, announc- 
ing; “Braid and Embroidery Stamping in the 
best manner, with all the Jatest and best pat 
terns.” Also, a complete set of embroi cry 
stamps, including inserting, edging pocket-hand- 
kerchiefa, etc., etc., in all, one dozen, $4; or six 
Urald stamps and six embroidery stamps, @4; or 
a set of one dozen braid stamps to include some 
much | rand more elaborate patterns for 
Robes Cloaks, including a Pyramid, at @5 
and $6. Ningle stamps furnished at twelve cents 
to $2 each, including the latest and. most elabo- 
rate styles. 

We also furnish all necessary articles, brushes, 
ete., including Inks, pads, with full Instructions, 
complete, in a box, Including a large show-card, 


Dressmakers and dealers generally will find 
the Stamping for Braid Work and Embroidery 
in lemand, and a very profitable part of 
thelr business. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


FOOTPRINTS OF LIFE: OR, FAITH 
AND NATURE RECONCILED. A Poem In 
. By_ Phill Harvey, M. D. Part 

Ist—the Body. Part 2d—the Soul. Part si— 
the Deity. 12mo, cloth gilt, beveled boards, 
‘or sale by all booksellers, and sent Wy 


mail. ae id, on receipt of price, by 8. R. 
wets, Etviisner, 389 BROADWAY, New 
ork, 


Wratchee, Jewelry, Gold Pons, de, 


B. T. HAYWARD, 


No. 208 BROADWAY. 
Send for Wholesale Llustrated Cipeulan 


Union Washing: Machine 


AND CLOTHES WRINGER COMBINED. 


ruly successfal Washing-Machine ever introduced. 


{awarded in Europe and America, 
Wrst ef ne Wise Persectiy without tonking. rubbing, or 
boiling, and without Injury to th 

and health. 
The Wringer will Gtany kind of tub, and ts the most durable 


e most tender fabric. It sarcs 
ver 30,000 sold, and no complaints, 


J. WARD & CO., 23 Cortlandt 8t., New York, 


And 102 Summer Street, Boston, Maas, 


VAN NAME & CO., Cincinnati, O., and St. Louls, Mo, 
HARRY DUVALL, 164 Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 


NTED 
00 XARDS. 


JOHN & HUGH AUCHINCLOSS, 


Bole Agents in New York for J. & P. OOATS, 
of Paisley, Scotland. 
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Large Opening of our Fall Importation of 
VELVETS, FEATHERS, 


MILLINERY GOODS, 
On Beptembor Ist, 1868, 


441 Broadway, New York. 
BAMBERG & HILLEL. 


COLLAPSING 
SKIRT 


The GREATEST IMPROVEMENT of the Age! 
Ladies and dealers please read the following : 


This Skirt can be altered Instantly, 
from an penpeee® neces to an 


Invisible Wolking-Skirt, and with 
the new lifting attachment it can be 
made short or long, 

It ie made in the latest and moet fash- 
jonable shapes, of the very beet material, 
and finished in a handgome manner. 

By its Collapeing properties, it will 
perfectly fit every lady. 

This ekirt is warranted in every par- 
ticular. 

The price of this skirt, with all its im. 
abe is full as low as apy other 

st Class Skirt. 

For sale by all leading Skirt dealers. 

Dealers will please take notice that we give 
the sole sale of our Skirt to one party In a place. 
Please send for price list and cireutae or call at 


58 Summer Street, Boston. 
ODESSA SKIRT COMPANY. 


Everything for School. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
4 NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


or 
SCHOOL FURNITURE, APPARATUS, 
GLOBES, MAPS, CHARTS, 
SCHOOL BOOKS, 
And other articles for every School, 


This Catalogue will be sent free on applica. 
tion. All are invited to examine the 
variety of School Merchandise in the United 
States. Special tnducements tu Schools. 


| J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
14 Bond &t., New York. 
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MAZURKA CAPRICE. 


Par A. DAVIS. 
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TANLOF & PLETE CODE ETEROTYPERE Ong PRETTERS, 11 VEROEURTED ET, OLY, 


THE *LL bet you, rood wife, 


; _| onze eres : my pack, - 
GRATEFUL SWAN. te carried that bird 


For ten miles on my back!" 


ERHAPS," the wife answered, 
BY ALICE CARY, 


‘*She'll lay a gold egg 
To pay you; but, bless me! 


She's broken a leg." 
NE day, a poor peddler, 


Who carried a pack, 
Felt something come 


O wonder," says John, 
¢g, 
Flippity-flop on his back. 


As she stood there’a-lop, 
‘That I should have felt her 
Come filppity-flop!"’ 


HEN atraight to hie pack 
For a bandage he ran, : 

While Jannet, the good wife, 
To splints lroke her fan; 


ND, thinking no longer 
Abont the gold egy, 

All tenderly held her 
And bound up the leg; 


E looked cast and weet, 
He turned white, he turned red, 


Then heut his back lower, 
And traveled ahead. 


HE enn was gone down 
When he entered his door, 
And loosened the straps 
From his shoulders once more. 


HEN up sprang his wife, HEN went to the cupboard, 
Crying, ** Bless your heart, John, And bronght from the chelf 
Here, sitting atop of your pack A part of the supper 
Is a swan! She'd meant for herself. 


WING like a lily. 


F course two euch nurees 
A beak like n rose: 


Now good luck go with her 
Wherever she goes! "’ 


EAR me!" cried the peddler, 
“What fallness of crop! 
No wonder I felt her 


Come ‘ippity-flop! 


Effected a curc— 
One leg etiff, but better 
Than none, to be sure 1" 


-LL summer they lived 
Thus tozether—the ewan, 
And peddler and peddler’s wife 
Jaunet and John. 


mom oT 
oy S. 


T length, when the Icaves 


In the garden grew brown, 
The bird came one day 


With her head hanging down ; 


ND doffics beginning 


To show their bright heads, 
One day ae our Jannet 


Was making the beds— 


HE beds in the garden, 
T'd have you to know— 

She saw in the diztance 
A epeck white as snow. 


HE eaw it eail nearer 
And nearer, then etop 
And land in her garden path, 
Flippity-flop! 


ws 


NE moment of wonder, 
Then cried she, ** O John! 


As truo as you're living, man, 
Tiere {s our ewan! 


bs ND, by her eleck feathers, 
She comes from the south ; 

But what thing is this 
Shining go fn her mouth?” 


i) WW w 


> xD told her kind master 
And mistress so dear 
= She was going to leave them 
Perhaps for a year. 


DIAMOND!" cried Johnny; 
The ewan nearer drew, 

And dropped it in Jannet's 
Nice apron of bluc; 


HAT mean you £"’ cried Jannet 


““What mean you ?* cried John. 
“Yon will eee, if I ever 


Come back," said the ewan. 


ND f0, with the tears 
Rolling down, drip-a-drop, 

She lifted her snowy wings, 
Flipplty-flop! 


ND eailed away, stretching 
Her legs and her neck, 

Till all they could ree 
Was a little white speck. 


HEN Jannet eaid, tarning 


Iler cyes upon John, 
But epeaking, no doubt, 
Of the bird that was gone: 


WING like a lily, 
A beak like a rose ; 

And good luck xo with her 
Wherever she yocs !"" 


HEN held up the mended leg 
Quite to her crop, 


And danced her great wings 
About, flippity-flop! 


HE winter was weary, 
But vanished at last, 

As ell winters will do; 
And wheu {ft wag past. 


NEVER beheld such a bird 
In iy life!” 

Cried Johnny, the peddler ; 
“Nor lt!” eald his wife, 
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DEMORES IS MONTIILY MAGAZINE. 


MAUDE ESTVARING, 


CY FLORENCE AVENEL, 


BOOK Il—CHAPTER I. 


“Who is so fatr as she whom virtue 
crowna, aud who, with patient step, fol- 
lows where duty leads ¥°—Anonymous, 


ARTISTA. 


‘ 186 ' 
eR 
As oy! E have lost sight of Edith 
EN Gayburl, of Edith the 
22. worker, Edith the hoper, 
Edith the artist. * 
It had been a great shock to the 
loving heart of Maude’s cousin to | 
learn that her beautiful idol—from 
girlhood Maude had been that— 
had not only fled clandestinely 
from her parents’ house, but had! 
thrown away her rich gifts and 
maiden heart upon one who, if. re- 
port was not strangely unjust, was ; 
but an adventurer, and utterly un- 
deserving either love or confidence. | 
The young girls, it is true, had 
ceased to seo much of each other | 


Sys 


t 


for some time previous to Maude's ; 
disappearance. The absurd pride ' 
of Mrs. Estvaring had stood in the 
way—nay, positively forbidden any- 
thing like intimacy ; yet Maude and 
Edith had succeeded in seeing each | 
other at intervals, and frequently | 
exchanged affectionate missives. 

Many had been Edith’s efforts to 
discover where Maude lived. She 
had gone so far—it was a bold step 
—as to approach the subject with | 
Mrs. Estvaring, whom she had vis- 
ited for that purpose, though ad- 
vancing another pretext as the mo- 
tive of ber visit. But she had been 
met by a look that startled and ap- 
palled her, and dared not renew 
the theme of Maude’s fate or where- 
abouts. 

A strange occurrence had one day 
taken place which might have made 
a vast change in the lifo of Edith. 

Mr. Grafton Estvaring, though 
partly paralyzed, had retained his 
memory. He knew that out of his 
fortune but a few thousands re- 
mained. When he should have 
added to this the proceeds of the 
sale of his furniture, books, pictures, 
etc., the amount realized would 
give an income that would place 
him and his wife above want, and 
enable him to spend the remainder 


{bered in the will of the parents of 


| —Edith replied : 


is the word—he had never dared to 
renew it; for, an invalid now, he was , 
at Mra. Extvaring’s merey. Need ' 
I say that the father repented hav- 
ing ever penned the letter received 
by Maude? Then it was that, re- 
membering that Edith Gayburl, 
his wife's niece, had expressed, in 
his hearing, the wish to complete 
her art studics in Rome, he drew 
from Mrs. Estvaring a reluctant 
consent to cause the young girl to 
be summoned and invited to accom- 
pavy them to Europe. 

Mrs. Estvaring’s bitter feelings 
against Maude were such that she 
preferred anything, even the pres- 
ence of a girl she disliked, to the j 
very evident longing of her hus. | 
band for hisdanghter’s return, She | 
summoned Edith. | 

But when the offer was maae to 
take her away, and it was even 
hinted that she should be remem- 


Maude, who had still something to | 
leave when all demands had been 
honestly met—for the father of 
Maude, if a weak, was a just man 


“Tcould not leave my aunt, who ; 


vhas given her life to me, even to 


realize my fond dream of perfecting 
myself in art. Nor would I accept 
a home with you, though I thank 
you for the offer, while Maude is 
an exile from it.” 

“T presume the true obstacle, 
Edith,” replied Mrs. Estvaring, 
whose temper had beeome so com- 
pletely soured that the very charac- 
ter of her face was changed, “is 
that penny-a-liner — that young 
Trubalys, who, your aunt tells me, 
is your accepted suitor. He might 
object. Foolish girl! with your 
beauty, your grace, your talents, to 
marry a poor man! Don't you 
know that it isa kind of death’ 
Reflect. You had better go with 
us.” 

“T love him,” replied Edith. 

There are those who will appre- 
ciate the eloquence of such an an- 
swer. 

And Edith banished the dream 
of Rome, and returned to her easel. 

Unconsciously—for she was not 
vain, and feared above all things 
to cherish some illusion—the young 
artist had painted a master-piece. 
The subject was a singular one. 

All who have read—and what 
conscientious student of classic lit- ; 


of his days in some quict corner of | erature has not ?—the Inferno, Pur- 
Southern Europe. Many times the | gagurio, and Paradiso* of Dante 
father, who knew that hie days} Alighieri remember the episode of 
would not be long on earth, had | Count Ugolino, the traitor, who, 
yearned to sec again the face of his | incarcerated in a sunless dungeon 
daughter ; but the mere suggestion | with his three sons, sees one after 
had produced such a paroxysm of | another dio of starvation bofore his 
rage on the part of his relentless 
wife that he had never dared—that 


* Hell. purgatory, and heaven. 


eyes, One of these, as Dante re-! 

lates, secing his father raise his 

hand to his face, and believing that 

hunger was foreing his parent to 

devour his own flesh, says to him : 
* Stre, we should less be grieved 

Tf thou should’st feed on us. Thou gav'at 
to ns 

This feeble flesh; it is thy rightful food.""* 

These sublime and terrible words 
have touched thousands of hearts 
since the poet merged them into 
one of the saddest and yrandest 
episodes of the saddest and grand- 
est of poems. Edith had ehionel 
from the melancholy group of the 
Count Ugolino and his children, 
one, the speaker of these words, 
and, upon a canvas a yard square, 
had painted the most earnest, beau- 
tiful, and pathetic face—that of a 
boy of tender years, who, ashe! 
speaks, points to his emaciated 
Dreast. 

The beauty of the heroic boy 
was of the true Italian type. Large, 
tender black eyes, lit with a mar- 
tyr's soul, glowed bencath fun over- 
hanging cluster of wavy ringlets 
of black hair, matted and dishev- | 
cled by the prison-damps. The | 
features—spiritualized by famine to 
almost transparency, yet still re- 
taining beauty of contour—and the 
expression were alike sublime. It 
needed but to see that face to feel 
at the heart's core, as well as ac- 
knowledge with the lips, that Edith 
was truly an artist. It belongs to 
genius alone to strike 


* The electric cord by which we are darkly 
bound." 


and even aunt Sempronia, towhom 
Dante was a closed book and Ugol- 
ino uncomprehended and incompre- 
hensible, had tears in her cyes as 
she gazed at what she called “ that 
sweet-faced boy.” 

“You've done it, Edith! you've 
done it!” the enthusiastic old lady 
would say half a dozen times a day. 
“Tt isn't in nature to look at that 
there child without fecling as if you 
had a ballin your throat. Starved 
in prison! Poor creature! Well, 
he certainly don't look as if he 
could last long, and, I am sure, I 
don’t know how anyone could find 
it in their heart to starve sucha: 
looking child as that!” 

Edith often appreciated Moliere’s 
old woman, when aunt Sempronia, 
by a similar outburst, revculed to 
her that she had found out how to 
reach the human heart. 

And what, meantime, had been 
the daily life of Harold Trubalys ? 

The young littérateur was pur- 


* Padre, azsai ci fla men’ doglia 
Se tu mangi di noi: tu ne vestitl 
Queste misere carne, ¢ tu ne spoglia.” 
—Dante’s Inferno, Canto 33d. 


‘now 2? 
“she began to read. 
;chapter about? 


October, 


suing the thorny path of the writer 
with laudable perseverance. I say 
the thorny path, for is it not that 
to be obliged, instead of being in a 
position to publish what was ad- 
dressed to the highest emotions 
alone, to write “for the mass,” as 
Harold was still constrained to do? 
Buta gleam of sunshine had vis- 
ited the young writer's life. He 
was now joint editor of a monthly 
magazine. This, it is true, was not 
the same, financially or meutally, 
as being sole proprietor and editor, 
but it was not too heavy an addition 
to the duties he had already as- 
sumed, and Harold enjoyed it. 
“Aunt Sempronia"” was jubilant. 
“ Aneditor! Well, certainly, Edith, 
you ought to be proud. But you 
are such a queer girl, Why don’t 
you get him some coantry-bitters ?” 


| The old lady pronounced the word 
in this astounding — 


contributors 
manner. “ Why don't you, Edith?” 

“Do you mean — subscribers, 
aunt?” , 

“Of course Ldo. Why don’t you 
push him?) Why, if I was you, I 
should say right out, plump and 
plain, ‘He's my beau, and this is 
his magazine, and you must take 
it;’ straightforward, you know, 
without any beating about the 
bush. I'm sure it’s a very good 
magazine,” continued the old lady, 
who was holding it in her hand as 
she spoke. “What's this story, 
‘Lady Vanesaa.’” Hero 
‘. What's this 
‘The lionness re- 
entered her carriage.’ Well, to be 
sure, did she, indeed? I wonder 
what wild animals will be taught 
to do next!” And “Aunt Sem- 
pronia,” concluding that the “ Lady 
Vanessa” must be a feature in some 
menagerie, turned over to some- 
thing that would be, as she ob- 
served, “ more in her line.” 

But Edith had a trouble to dis- 
cuss. In the distance, that day, 
she liad seen, from the window of 
an omnibus, a vanishing figure 
that, in the grace of its carriage, 
the whole bearing and motions had 
recalled Mande—Maude, whom she 
longed to see again. Added to 
this, there was the rumor, which, 
in his quality as critic, had reached 
Harold Trubalys, that Madame de 

‘roissac was studying for the lyric 
stage. To Edith this was a great 
grief. From all shoe had ever heard, 
the stage must be indeed a sad 
change, an utter breaking up of all 
desirable social relations, a com- 
plete severance from all that a 
woman should desire to preserve xs 
part and portion of her life. 

“ Aunt,” demanded Edith, “would 
you not like to see Maude again?” 

“Bless your soul, Edith! What 
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a start you gave me! Certainly I 
I should. Maude was a fine girl, 


spoiled and ruined by a ridiculous, 


fool of a mother. Talk of example! 
I should like to know what sort of 
an example she ever had. Ran 
away! Well, she’s not the first 
girl that ever ran away. Not that 
I approve of it, of course net; but I 
might have done it myself if I had 
had amother like that, and,” added 
the old lady, dubiously, “if anyone 
had asked me.” 

Edith had ascertained all she 
wished. She knew that the kind 
heart of aunt Sempronia would not 
refuse a welcome to the banished 


daughter of the man who had been | 


one of the “merchant-princes”’ of 


the vast city, the man who, so the | 
last letter from Mrs. Estvaring| | 


stated, was “ failing fast.” And, as 


she sat before the easel, contem- 
plating the canvas on which she 
had wrought so lovely a creation, 
she wondered what the lost, loved 
Maude would say to the picture in 
painting which she had thought of 
her golden-haired cousin so often. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


“ Look, it may be love was a sozt of curse 

Made for my plague and mixed up with 
my days, 

Somewise in their beginning ; or, indeed, 

A bitter birth begotten of sad stars." 


—Chastedard. 


PACTA CONVENTA. 


Behold Maude, like Edith, a la- 
borer. 

Believe me, those are never ut- 
terly wretched who work; the 
wretched are the  lotus-eaters. 
Idlesse is ennui. 

Yes, to the girl to whom love had 
proved a cheat, the charm of life a 
sad illusion, there could be but one 
consolation —labor; and Maude 
gave her soul to music. 

How often, when the portly Sig- 

nor Bassoli was gone, would she 
give her being up to the seraphic 
sounds of the music of Bellini, sing- 
ing as she could not sing when her 
teacher was there. Donizetti, Mo- 
zart, Rossini, Meyerbeer, Pacini, 
Mercadante, Verdi, became so fa- 
miliar to her that their operas flow- 
el from. her throat and fingers as 
easily as the morning song had 
flowed from the throat of the little 
canary, which she sometimes re- 
membered to wonder if anyone had 
cared, im time, for poor “Caprice.” 
as she had named him. 

There were few difficulties to one 
whose o-rganization leant itself so 
readily to the expression of music, 
and became so easily impressed with 
the true meaning of composers of 
the highest order. 


MAUDE'S 


The discipline of sorrow, the an- 
guish of despised love had done 
much to effect this. And, in her 
solitude, as I have said, Maude’s 
nature had become enriched with 
noble literature, with well-chosen 
study; its loftier pulses had beat 
in unison with the souls that have 
become majestic presences, such as 
ages evoke with reverence, and as 
can not lose, as centuries roll by, 
one iota of their grandeur. 

But it was the atmosphere of the 
stage, the association that even the 
lyric drama necessitates, which 
sickened the soul of Maude. 

To the humiliation of confessing 
to herself that she was simply the 
object of a speculation in the eyes 
of her husband, that to Lucien de 
Croissac she was less a wife than a 
being owning a voice, was added 
the feeling, that by all those about 
her she was looked upon in that 
degrading light. 

How could it be otherwise? 
What man, with a particle of noble 
or upright feeling, would have con- 
templated, for an instant, placing 
upon the boards bf a theater a being 
so young, so lovely, so innocent? 
Was it not, necessarily, to expose 
her to misconstruction, perhaps to 
expose her to insult? And it had 
now become necessary for Maude 
to encounter what she found to be 
somewhat worse, if possible, than 
the passionate glances and imper- 
tinent attentions of baritone, tenor, 
and bass; namely, the jealousy of 
the female singers. 

The wife of Signor Bassoli, a 
swarthy Italian woman without a 
vestige of Italian beauty, but who, 
on the strength of a fine arm and 
an abundance of coarse black hair, 
flattered herself that she looked 
well upon the stage, was Maude’s 


PICTURE. 


principal aversion 
women. 
gar. She spoke in a loud voice, 
stamped her foot at her husband 
when she was angry, scowled at 
the leader of the orchestra, who 
scowled back, and had, at this early 
stage of affairs, already begun to 
intrigue to prevent Maude from se- 
curing an engagement. 

But modesty, amiability, and 
gentleness, added to beauty, talent, 
and grace, are more than a match 
for vulgarity and jealousy. It was 
with triumph that, after a single 
hearing by the manager of the —— 
troupe, the fair wife of Lucien de 
Croissac was informed by him that 
she was “ positively engaged.” 

Positively engaged! There was 
no escape. It was her fate. 
Maude’s heart sank like lead. She 
had always hoped, though, step by 
step, she had yielded for the sake 
of peace, and—alas! weak heart— 
for the sake of the frequent pres- 
ence of Lucien, necessitated by all 
the measures taken of late for the 
fulfillment of his project. Life was 
less dull now that he was near her 
more often. There were even mo- 
ments when, such was the pride 
with which De Croissac’s eyes 
dwelt upon the woman whom he 
saw admired by all, the fair crea- 
ture whose beauty fairly iiluminat- 
ed the gloomy theater at the hours 
of rehearsal, Maude almost fancied 
that her husband loved her. 

Then, as this thought would 
arise, a weary, deep-drawn sigh, 
bitter beyond words, accompanied 
the remembrance that over ‘“‘ love’s 
young dream” a vail had fallen, 
that forever, for she knew him now, 
she must despise this man. 

It had not been the least pang to 
the proud woman to perceive that 


among these 


Signora Bassoli Was vul- | 


intangible something that can not 
be described, in the manner of 
other men towards De Croissac, that 
is one of the most galling proofs of 
contempt. She felt that her hus- 
band was despised. It was bitter. 

When has the gambler friends? 
When has the man, whose daily 
life is an insult to those who re- 
spect the law, and who acknowl- 
edges none, social or moral, any- 
thing to expect or hope for but 
loathing? The cheat is odious— 
odious even to his like, despised by 
his very kind. 

Maude, now, was somewhat over 
twenty. <A girl differently educat- 
ed would, perhaps, have been in- 
spired by the thought that she 
might free herself, and by the feel: 
ing that it would have been better 
to earn the bread of independence, 
however small the pittance, than to 
live, as she had guessed she did 
live, upon the carnings of the gam- 
ing-table. 

To this let me reply that Maude 
did not, except through her voice, 
believe it possible that she could 
earn a farthing. For teaching, she, 
like many, had no faculty ; for such 
means of acquiring a livelihood as 
embroidering, painting fans, mak- 
ing articles of fancy-work, she had 
none of that happy aptness tritely 
termed a “Knack,” nor had even 
these trivial, womanish thi..gs been 
taught at the school of Madame 
Fleurdepois. 

She also excused herself for 
shrinking from meagures like these, 
when at last this thought was 
thrust upon her, by the discovery of 
a threatening letter claiming a 
gambling debt—which missive De 
Croissac had dropped through ac- 
cident—by saying to herself that 
she never had money to obtain ma- 
terials to experiment in fancy-work, 
nor would she have known to 
whom to offer any article that she 
might succeed in making. - 

And now the fate seemed crowd- 
ing upon her that doomed her to a 
life of publicity. It was not one of 
the least sad things in her sad life 
to know that the very dresses in 
which she must make her “first 
appearance ” would be paid for by 
the “ luck at cards” of her unprin- 
cipled husband. 

I might idealize. I might cast 
a poetic gauze, a vail of intervening 
mystery over the details upon 
which, on the contrary, I prefer to 
dwell; for Ido not write aimlessly, 
and if, by telling a sad story as it 
is, I can deter one mother from 
placing her child under the “ pro- 
tection "—that of the wolf to the 
lamb—of a “ Madame Fleurdepois,” 
any young girl from trusting a 
“ Lucien de Croissac,” any woman 
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possessed of a beautiful voice from 
making her appearance before the 
public, I shall not have written in 
vain, I shall not have missed my 
purpose or fallen short of my aim. 

The day drew near. The short 
year of study was at an end. 
Maude must “ appear.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Sitvius. * All humbleness, all patience.“ 
-Ax You Like It. 


MIRABILIA. 


‘T have spoken of the Signora 
Bassoli as swarthy and jealous. 
Under her aspéet as swarthy she 
was unpleasant ; under her aspect 
as jealous she was obnoxious. 

Like the majority of women 
whose embonpvint has gone beyond 
the happy medium between thick 
and thin, the Signora imagined that 
because she was a large woman 
she was necessarily a fine one— 
which does not follow. ‘The only 
undeniably strong point of the Sig- 
nora was her coarse black hair, 
which was abundant and exceed- 
ingly long. 

I may say that the rack would 
scarcely have inflicted upon the 
Signora tortures more keen than 
the voice of Maude. The Signora's 
day—it had never been a resplen- 
dent one—had been and gone, 
though she was not old. What 
little she had gained in cash and 
admiration had been previous to 
corpulence—she was now almost 
deserving the term—and at a period 
when the swarthy face with the 
abundance of black hair had been 
lit up by large black eyes, of which 
the expression, if fierce, was dra- 
matic. In those days the Signora, 
whose contralto was then not 
hoarse, though it was deep, had 
been by no means a bad Azucena. 
On this fact was founded the pas- 
sion which she had had for being 
photographed and daguerreoty ped 
in the above-mentioned réle ; which 
weakness had given rise to some 
productions, rather fearful than 
otherwise, in that particular school 
of art in which photography and 
daguerreotype may be ranked. 
Nor was it pleasant, when young 
ladies ventured to invade the lodg- 
ings of the Signora in quest of the 
Signor, her husband, with a view 
to enlisting his services os a 
“teacher of vocal music after the 
Italian method,” to open the door 
upon the large sized oil-painting, 
by an artist who must have been 
subject to cruel visitations of night- 
mare, and which represented the 
Signora, “yellow as an orange,” 
her hair disheveled, and “ got uv” 
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in terrific force as the gipsy mother 
of the interesting Maurico. 

What would “La Bassoli,” as 
the Signora was familiarly called 
among her countrymen and kind, 
not have given to be able to shut 
her eyes to Mande de Croiasac’s ; 
beauty and close her ears to her 
voice ! 

It had been considered wonderful 
among the musical artists that the 
fair student should have accom- 
plished in a year of study what 
many fail to effect in a lifetime. 
The fat Signor Bassoli, her teacher, 
and the husband of the Signora, as 
the reader is already aware, said 
that it was owing to the fact that 
his fair pupil possessed a “ musical 
organization” and a “marvelous” 
ear; and there were no praises, no 
terms of ecstacy, which Bassoli 
would have considered extravagant 
‘as proofs of the effect produced by 
Maude’s voice. It was he who 
earnestly. advised his pupil to “ re- 
frain”’—the Signor courteously 
spoke as if he was not aware that 
entrance upon a public career was 
the work of despair on the part of 
Maude—to “refrain” from appearing 
in concerts, in order that she might 
flash forth in one unexpected blaze 
of splendor upon a public unpre- 
pared for so much beauty, talent, 
grace, and skill. It was he who 
advised—and he “ knew the ropes,” 
as the theatrical phrase, like the 
nautical one, now has it—that the 
heralding of the press should be 
mild and judicious, in order the 
better to startle and amaze. 

The opera chosen for Maude’s 
débit was La Somnambula. The 
exceeding sweetness of the music 
of this opera, its pathos in many 
passages, and the fact that the cos- 
tumes required were comparatively 
inexpensive, had decided Maude in 
her selection of this réle. She felt 
a strange repugnance to wearing 
any one of the splendid costumes 
provided by de Croissac by mcans 
which, day after day, appeared 
more and more mysterious; for 
the young wife had not yet pene- 
trated the mysteries of the philoso- 
phy of gambling and “luck,” and 
did not know that there are times 
when the last runs for months to- 
gether in a certain groove. 

The night of the débit came. 
The audience gathered together in 
the A—— of Music impatiently 
awaited the rising of the curtain. 
There was the usual sprinkling of 
critics—they had not yet deigned 
to appear in full force; the usual 
amount of “beauty and fashion ;” 
there was the indispensable fat, 
middle-aged gentleian, with glass- 
es and a cane, and an undying ca- 
pacity for enthusiasm ; there was 
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the inevitable young man who tries 
to look like a rowé, and would give 
worlds to know whether he has 
that capable expression when he 
eyes, if there is any hope of seeing 
them, the prima donna’s ankles; 
there was the young man, or the 
once young man, whose present 
endeavor, as he finds it no longer 
possible to look fresh, is to look 
blasé, an attempt which does not 
reach the satisfactory point of ab- 
solute success, but evinces symp- 
toms of failure, and indicates the 
necessity of one more season, at 
least, in Paris, to bring about the 
end in view; there was the Italian 
element in muaestri, professori, and 
dilletanti, each maestro, professore, 
and dilletante having with him his 
wife, generally speaking fat, and 
an irreffagable evidence of the 
merits, as to the production of flesh, 
of macaroni @ la sauce tomate, or 
raviolli aU Itatienne. 

The usual buzzing and chatting, 
the usual flirting and fanning, were 
in full force. The opening of the 
opera, with its indispensable peas- 
antry, passed off as usual, when, 
suddenly and silently, as if a spirit 
had appeared among the occupants 
of the stage, “ Amina” glided in. 

A delicate figure, lithe, without 
being slight, a girlish face, earnest 
and intellectual, gestures most re- 
fined; an exquisitely lovely pres. 
ence—a perfect whole. 

I have described Maude. She 
was never lovelicr than when she 
stood before the public of New York 
for the first time. 

She had “dressed the part” of 
Amina with tasteful and judicious 
simplicity. Her beautiful gold- 
colored hair, that hair that sug- 
gested sunlight, was braided upon 
each temple in the style frequently 
seen in the pictures of- Goethe’s 
“Gretchen.” At the back, these 
rich tresses hung in long, heavy 
braids. The face exposed by this 
simplicity of coiffure was simply 
perfect, and infinitely lovelier than 
before Maude had suffered. If, in 
the beautiful presence that had 
glided in among the vociferous 
peasantry, there was a defect, it 
was in a certain frailty of frame, 
which evinced that, during the 
year of study and the previous year 
of dull anguish, Maude had lost 
stamina. 

But no evidence of this, strange 
as it may seem to those who have 
not observed how long and how 
superbly those endowed with a 
powerful voice in a fragile frame 
can and do sing, there was no evi- 
dence of this deterioration of 
strength in the young prima don- 
na’s voice. Seraphic is the only 
term that describes that voice, as 
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it rose and filled the house in strains 
of which the perfection reasserted, 
as the production of the opera of 
La Somnambula ever reasserts, the 
infinite superiority of Bellini over 
all lesser maestri. The critics be- 
gan to raise their heads, and the 
men of fashion, whose clapping of 
hands had welcomed Maude as a 
beauty, began to congratulate them- 
selves upon the advent of a star 
with loveliness, youth, refinement, 
grace, and a roice. 

No flaw interrupted the repre- 
sentation ; but it was in the singing 
of “Ah! non eredea” that Maude 
electrified the house. That aria, 
at once touching and impassioned, 
spiritual and earthly, Maude sang 
as an angel wandering earthward 
might have sung. She ceased, and 
an outburet of what it seomed 
scarcely exaggerated to call eld 
enthusiasm greeted her. Maude 
had “ succeeded.” 

But, when all was ended that 
the audience asked for and had 
paid for, when carriage after car- 
riage had borne one fair occupant 
after another to a home, let us fol- 
low Maude. 

There she stands, in a chill blast 
from the outer door of the majestic 
temple of art within which the 
strains of her wonderful voice had 
arisen, and shivering, but not with 
cold so much as with a sense of 
desolation ; for, seeing those whom 
she had known before she had be- 
come a “public singer” depart to 
their respective families, to the 
moral as well as the material shel- 
ter of their homes, Maude, the suc- 
cessful but lonely debatante — 
Maude, the unloved wife of an un- 
principled gambler and base ad- 
venturer — Maude, the exile from 
all those things which are respect- 
ed and respectable, and which, in 
the eyes of the world, form the 
shield of woman, felt her sad posi- 
tion in all its horror, in all its an- 
guish, and, as she passed her arm 
obediently beneath that of Lucien 
de Croissac, wept, silently, tears 
more fraught with agony than she 
had ever yet suffered to fall from 
her mournful eyes. 

Is it not Elizabeth Browning 
who tells of the fantastic Neapoli- 
tan “ Madonna” in wax ? 

“** Our lady’ borne smiling and smart, 

With a pink gauze gown, all epangics, 
And seven swords stuck in her heart." 

Malf an hour afterward the door 
of the shabby little house closed 
upon the receding forms of the suc- 
cessful singer, the object of the 
hatred, as yet idle, as yet ineffectual, 
of the Italian woman, the Signora 
Bassoli. 

There is in all hatred its source, 
the devil; but in the professional 
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hate of the public singer or perform- 
er there isan extra diabolism, a drop 
of gall the more. Maude had suc- 
ceeded, but she had yet to learn, in 
addition to much that fate reserved 
of agony, how such a woman as Sig- 
nora Bassoli, a woman mean, igno- 
rant, narrow-minded, and unscru- 
pulous, though not immoral in her 
manner of life, can hate. 

Exiled as a daughter, unloved as 
a wife, speculated upon by the 
wretch she had married—yearning 
sadly as a daughter for the face of 
an offended father, humiliated as a 
woman by being brought before a 
public, degraded in her own es- 
teem, and deeply convinced that 
life was a cruel illusion, Maude, 
like the waxen Madonna, had many 
“ swords in her heart,” and, as the 
“well-received” singer, must smile 
on, 
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**T, too, am a painter.” 
—Lives of Italian masters. 


L’ART. 


That was a simpler triumph 
which awaited Edith, when, a few 
days after the débit of Maude, the 
young “artist in oils,” unheralded, 
without a friend save Harold Tru- 
balys—and what is one, in criticism, 
among the many ?—to play the part 
of proneur, exhibited her picture of 
“Count Ugolino’s son.” 

The pathetic face of the boy, spir- 
itual and purely radiant, rising as 
a star against the blue of the mid- 
night and standing forth from the 
dark background of the prison 
walls, caught the eye of every critic, 
as, one after another, they lounged 
in. 

Then came “the public.” 

Many were the equipages at the | 
door of the art-exhibition, many the | 
striking groups that entered the | 
hall. 

The academicians flashed to and 
fro with hasty nods and a look ex- 
pressive of pre-occupation and busi- 
ness, * 

Edith was in the hall. 

The young girl was simply at- 
tired in pearl-colored silk, with a 
bonnet of black velvet and furs of 
the same shade as her tasteful 
though simple dress. She was 
pale, but this pallor suited the 
spiritual character of her delicate 
face which, though the brown hair 
made it less radiant than that of 
Maude, was not without a certain 
resemblance to that of her cousin. 

Many an eye turned to this fair 
woman ; but none but the initiated, 
and they were few, knew that this 
was the artist who had painted 
“Count Ugolino’s son,” pronounced 
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by the papers of the following 
morning to be the picture of the ex- 
hibition. * 

Like Maude, Edith had “ succeed- 
ed.” But what a difference! 

The young girl left the exhibi- 
tion arm-in-arm with her betrothed, 
the young littérateur, wffose face 
was radiant with delight and the 
sweetest of earthly pleasures—that 
of the triumph of the beloved one— 
for, to the perception of the man 
of letters, the critic, the journalist, 
the success of Edith was as well as- 
certained during the first hour of 
the exhibition as when the press 
proclaimed it to the public sense 
on the morrow. 

And Edith, the worker, returned 
to the happy though simple home, 
which it was her privilege to call 
her own, to fecl that she had made 
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AFTER THE OPERA, 


in an attempt at “reading up.” 
Poor old lady! Strenuous as were 
her exertions to transform herself 
from a good, substantial, practical, 
and decidedly “behind the times” 
old woman into a something more 
suited to the companionship of a 
niece who was “a _ painter,” as 
Aunt Sempronia phrased it, with 
“a beau” that was “a writer,” she 
only succeeded in producing a be- 
wilderment of her mental faculties, 
which she graphically described as 
a “buzzing in the head.” 

Her present study was Tennyson. 
Mariana in the moated grange was 
the poem under contemplation, and 
very serious contemplation it was, 
for it resulted in criticism. 


* All night within the dreamy house 
The doors upon their hinges creaked ; 
The blue-fly sung i’ the pane; the mouse 
Behind the mouldering wainscot shriek- 


ed, 
Or from the crevice peered about; 
= faces glimmered through the doors, 


the first important step toward her 
aim—independence. 

The world might praise; she 
neither courted nor scorned its wel- 
come. Critics might approve; she 
knew that her gift had expressed 
itself loftily,; they might frown, 
that consciousness was still her 
own; but what would even the 
laurel-wreaths of a Corinne be 
worth in comparison to Harold’s 
rapture, his earnest joy, when the 
young, affianced couple could feel 
that, without offense to good sense, 
and without a prospect of after-re- 
pentance, they might share one 
home, and, uplifted by the sustain- 
ing influence of the love of each 
upon the daily life of the other, 
share a common lot ? 

Aunt Sempronia, during the ab- | 
sence of Edith, had been indulging 
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Old footsteps trod the upper floors, 
Old voices called her from without, | 
She only said: ‘ My life is dreary, 
He cometh not,’ she said; 
She said: ‘I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead!'”’ 
“Now, Edith,” began the old | 
lady as her niece entered, “ you and 
Harold have so much to say about 
that poor creature in the moated 
whatdoyercallum that I thought 
I'd read about her. I don’t see 
what you both see in her, for my 
part. She was morbid, that's what 
ailed fer! If I had been in her 
place, stuck, against my will—I 
suppose it was against her will— 
into a miserable sort of place like 
that, the first thing I should have 
done would have been to turn 
about and try to brighten it up a 
little. It would have roused her 
and occupied her mind. Why 
didn’t she put up some mosquito 
netting if she was so troubled with 
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flies—blue-flies, too, of all things? 


and if she had set round little sau- 
cers of stuff for killing roaches, and 
a few mouse-traps, she'd have clear- 
ed the place out in the twinkling of 
an eye. I suppose she kept a girl, 
didn't she? I always understood 
that people had plenty of help in 
those days. Any girl ought to 
have been made to stand round 
that would let a place go to rack 
and ruin in that way. I wish it 
had been me,—though, maybe,” 
added the old lady, becoming less 
distinct, “ her girl might have been 
like our Margie, given to airs.” 
Here. Aunt Sempronia became 
silent and pensive. Edith removefl 


her bonnet and stood smoothing * 


her banded hair at the small glass 
which ornamented a working-stand, 
when, suddenly, Aunt Sempronia, 
remembering the exhibition and 
the picture of the “sweet-looking 


boy,” demanded : 


“Well! what did they think 
about it? Didn't the people say 
that it gave them a creeping up 
the back to see that poor harmless 
child starving out in that there 
mean-looking prison? I declare, 
Edith, the whole time you were 
painting it, it used to haunt me 
about ; T couldn’t spread a piece of 
bread and butter without thinking 
about that poor innocent, so I 
couldn’t. What are you going to 
sell it for?” 

Edith named the price which a 
celebrated artist had told her should 
be the very least at which she 
ought to part with the painting of 
“Count Ugolino’s son.” 


“Gr-rac-ious! mercy on me! 


| Why, Edith! well, to-be-sure!” ex- 
_claimed the old lady. 


“You shall have the garden ar- 


ranged, Aunt Sempronia, and buy 
| the white doves that you admire so 


much, and re-furnish the parlor, as 
said 
Edith, who, artist-like, fully appre 
ciated her aunt’s love of flowers and 
birds and handsome furniture. 

But the old lady was out of 
breath with astonishment. In her 
secret heart she had always plac- 
ed farming before art, and it was 
astounding to find that art was as 
productive as Edith’s statement 
proved it to be. 

But, great as was her amazement, 
it became greater at the advent of 
that singular good-fortune which 
artists, at the beginning, so rarely 
meet with ; for success and gain are 
not always the reward of the paint- 
er, whose talent may be undeniable. 

One month later, to anticipate, 
the picture of “Count Ugolino’s 
son” was sold to a discriminating 
amateur, at whose house and in 
whose gallery Edith’s picture was 
in great and noble company. 


October, 


And the young girl was able to 
rejoice the heart of Aunt Sempro- 
nia with a pair of snowy dover, 
whose cooing was “low and full 
and clear,” flowers as radiant as 
those with which hope was begin- 
ning to strew her onward path and 
surroundings of which the elegance 
was as undeniable asthe usefulness. 


CHAPTER VI. 


* With aweet musk-roses and 
with eglantine.” 
-— Midenimmer Nights Dream, 


ORERON,. 


FIORI. 


The Signora Bassoli was wretch- 
ed. 


It is absurd, but nevertheless | 


a fact, that her migery was due to | 


jealousy, not only of Maude as an 


mired and appreciated by the Sig- 
nor, her preceptor. 

The portly profrssore was efful- 
gent with fat delight at the success 
of his pupil. His face shone in 
more ways than one as he wiped it 
about thirty times in the course of 
as many minutes during his rap- 
turous eulogium of the new prima 
donna’s acting, singing, costuming, 
attitudinizing, and walking the 
stage. 

“Quel angelo!” * was the Sig- 
nor’s favorite epithet for desicnat- 
ing Maude de Croisanc, while “Quel 
demonio!” + was that by which, in 
his absence, he called her husband. 
In his absence, I repeat, for the fat 
Signor was not unaware of the rep- 
utation which Lucien de Croissac 
had succeeded in creating for him. 
self as a swordsman and shot. 

The new prima donna was now 
to sing again; this time, as Gilda 
in the opera of Rigoletto. 

Every one knows to what sad 
straits managers are sometimes re- 
duced when the public suggest the 
production of such or such an opera, 
which can be done to an extent 
most goading through the medium 
of the press by such phrases as— 

“The impresario would do well 
to produce for the delight of the 
New York public” (for instance) 
“that charming opera by Verdi” 
(or some other composer) “ which 
is now obtaining such marked suc- 
cess in Paris” (or St. Petersburg), 
etc., etc. 

The manager, when this sort of 
thing has gone on for some little 
time, resolves, willing or not, and 
whether or not—hence so many 
managerial faz pas—he is so cir- 
cumstanced as to do it properly, to 
produce the opera so greatly in 
vogue. 


* That angel! + That flend! 


It was in consequence of a strait | dramatic circumstance Tamaboutto|and the public hung upon it. 


like this that the Signora Bassoli 
found herself “cast for the part 
of Maddalena, in the opera of Rigo- 
letto. Yer, she was to sing with 
her rival. 

The Signora was forty. She war, 
as J have hinted, nay, asserted, in- 
clined to corpulence, and, in spite 
of big black eyes and long black 
hair, about as far removed from the 
realization of the ideal of a bella fig- 
lia del’ amore* as the Duke calls 
Maddalena, as can well be conceiv- 
ed. But she was “cast,” I repeat 
it, for that réle, and wonld thus be 
enabled to sing with Mande, whom 
she considered her rival. 

If the fact that she was also 
“east” for Azucena when Maude 
was to sing Leonora, the two con- 


| Spicnous parts, as the reader is 
artist, but of Maude as being ad- | 


‘changed, 
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doubtless aware, in Verdi's opera 
of IL Troratore, combined with 
having been apprised that it was 
desirable that she should hold her- 
self in readiness to sing Maddalena, 
could constitute her Maude’s rival, 
then she was ro. Yet the word 74- 
ta, as applied to Maude by her, 
would doubtless have created 
smiles and excited laughter not to 
be disguised. 

Meantime, the Signora hated 
Maude, as a stout, swarthy woman 
of forty with a hoarsened contralto 
hates a fair, slender girl of twenty 
with a pure soprano. It would be 
difficult to say more. 

The opera of Rigoletto was to 
be performed on Wednesday night, 
Mande's debit having taken place 
on the Monday before. It was 
thought wise to keep the young 
prima donna before the public in 
novel and pleasing operas, such as 
were succeeding to so great a de- 
gree, even creating a furore, in the 
city of Paris. 

It does not matter to us where 
or how the Signora found an in- 
strument for her purpose which 
was to injure, by impeding her 
success, the young girl who, if she 
had never courted, had, certainly, 
never slighted or thwarted her. 

But hate is blind, “jealousy is 
cruel a8 the grave.” 

There are, doubtless, some who 
recognize truth in the portraits of | 
my story, locality alone being 
I “nothing extenuate 
nor aught set down in malice,” and 
I do not wish to represent in the 
Signora Bassoli anything of that | 
sensational order of female, who, 
under the influence of jealousy, | 
strides about like a modern un- ' 
throned Queen Eleanor with some- 
thing of the order of a “keen dag. | 
ger” ora “poisoned bowl.” The 
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relate occurred. It led to no fatal re- 
ult, however; and let it not be Bup- 
posed that “ La Bassoli’’ ever, for 
an instant, contemplated bringing 
about the death of Maude de Crois- 
sac. Shp wished her out of the 
way, it is true, but was utterly in- 
capable of killing her; and could 
Maude have been suddenly trans- 
formed into a woman aithout a 
roice, the Signora’s hatred would 
have vanished. 

The modern Italian, though re- 
taining the characteristic trait of 
morbid jealousy, is utterly different 
among the uneducated classes from 
the Italian handed down to us by 
romance. Because, in the Middle 
Ages, the Italian hid behind pillars, 
wrapped himself in a voluminous 
cloak, and made rather a profuse 
use of the stiletto, the idea of the 
Italian as “stabbing in the dark,” 
is, by the detractors from the noble 
qualities of that race, frequently 
brought forward. It is as if we 
should judge the American from 
the police reports of today. The 
bravi have dicd out; the stiletto 
has vanished; the voluminous 
cloak is almost exclusively the pro- 
perty of Edgardo in Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor, to which blest circum- 
stance many a poor tenor—by poor 
tenor I mean a voiceless one— has 
owed a round of applause, for it af- 
fords him a grand opportunity for 
“electrifying” an impressible pub- 
lic by throwing it off in the mar- 
riage-scene, a moment at which he 
looks disagreeably “black” at the 
soprano. : 

There is no race who love as pas- 
sionately as the Italians: there are 
none capable of deeper and more 
abiding friendship; few are as 
brave, few as patriotic. We have 
yet to see this noble people emerge 
from behind a political cloud, but 
we shall see it, and then the sun of 
the glory of Italy will be more ef. 
fulgent, for it will be nobler and 
purer than in the by-gone days of 
her magnificence and power—the 
Middle Ages, 

we * * * 2 * 

The night of Wednesday came. 
The opera commenced. All the 
singers were in excellent voice. 


| Maude looked extremely lovely as 


Gilda, and drew the hearts of the 
public toward her in this rympa.- 
thetic 7dle. 

In the first scene with Rigoletto, 
her hunchback father—the court 
fool—“ Gilda ” was sublime. 


“Her warbling voice. a lyre of widest 


range 

Strack by all passion, did fall down and 
ginance 

From tone to tone, and glided through all 
change ‘s 

Of livelicet utterance ;" 

pte pacha yn othe tenn olin siren rth nian 3 


“charmed and tied.” 

Still, everyone looked forward to 
the guatuor of the final act, the 
scene where, by a management. of 
scenery such as produces an effect 
exceptionally dramatic, the coquet- 
tish, nay, more, the alluring Mad- 
dalena is seen, displaying her arts 
to beguile the Duke, while Gilda, 
the betrayed, her heart torn with 
anguish, endeavors to restrain the 
vengeance of her infuriated father, 
who has discovered that it is his 
master, the great noble, who, as a 
poor student, has wrought his deso- 
lation. 

Rigoletto has planned the death 
of the Duke, and the reader will 
remember that it is after he departs 
that Gilda, to save her lover, takes 
his place in the wretched tavern 
and fallaa victim to the dagger of 
Sparafucille. All who have heard 
the opera will recall the agony of 
Rigoletto when, instead of behold- 
ing the face of the Duke in the 
sack flung from the tavern-window, 
he finds the body of his daughter. 

The critic, therefore, awaited the 
quatuor which terininates in a cli- 
max 80 touching, and (Gilda was 
about to appear. 

Maude had sustained herself 
and the character magnificently 
throughout; therefore was expecta- 
tion the greater. 

But, during a short interlude 
through which Maude was replac- 
ed by another, Signora Bassoli had 
prepared a coup by which to inter- 
fere with Maude’s success in the 
last scene. 

The Signora was “got up’ 
in the costume of a figlia del’ amore 
with a blind disregard to anything 
but the desire to shine, and she 
looked almost handsome. Art had 
done wonders for her complexion. 
Her hair was arranged in long, 
thick braids intermingled with rib- 
bon. Many bright colors composed 
the gay Italian costume which the 
sister of the braro wore, and her 
large eyes looked almost as they 
had done in youth. The embon- 
point of her figure had been dis- 
guised as far as possible by art, 
and since the by-gone days of a Ja- 
mented youth La Bassoli — then 
Catarina Setti—had never looked 
as well, 

But to the coup. 

There is a kind of drug compos- 
ed of substances partly vegetable, 
partly alcoholic, which, being pour- 
ed upon linen or wool, exhales an 
odor, not disagreeable, but subtle 
and overpowering. A few instants 
will suffice to produce a partly par- 
alyzing effect, though but a tempo- 
rary one if the cause be withdrawn. 
But, when this odor has been in- 
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haled, there remains, for at least 
half an hour—the length of time 
depends upon the constitution of 
the person who inhales the drug— 
a numbness and a confusion in the 
brain, with a dryness and burning 
at the throat accompanied by diffi- 
culty of articulation. 

X have alluded to the “instru- 
ment” found by La Bassoli, a man 
who shall be nameless, though I 
will describe liim. His face was 


' peculiar; dark with the suns that 


had shone upon him, when, in the 
capacity of gondolier, he plied his 
little trade of boat-letting in Venice. 
His cyes were singularly set in his 
head, being farapart. The balls of 
the eyes, so prominent as to be 
ugly, seemed as if trying to turn 
completely toward the ears. This 
look and a habit of hanging his 
head made him seem a fitting per- 
son to count upon for a mean ac- 
tion, for the combination of peculi- 
arities described made up a villain- 
ous whole. 

Now, this interesting personage 
had procured for the Signora a 
small flask of the fluid to which I 
have alluded and a bouquet of 
flowers. In the center of the bou- 
quet a few exquisite imitations of 
rose-buds were clustered. These, 
of course, like most artificial rose- 
buds, were made of muslin. It 
was easy to saturate them with the 
fluid and did not require any great 
art to cause, in the green-room, the 
bouquet to reach Maude’s hand. 

The fair prima donna inhaled the 
subtle odor of the bewildering drug 
at the moment when she stood 
awaiting the entrée forthe quatuor 
which I have described as being 
that most impatiently looked for 
by the public. 

Gilda entered. 

Was this Maude? 

A pallor that caused the stage 
paint to be imperceptible in com- 
parison to a hue still more deadly 
—for Gilda in her black dress as a 
page and in her grief must of 
course be pale—overspread her face; 
but it was not the work of art. 
Her cy2s were dim, her voice faint. 

At first this seemed like consum- 
Mate acting, and the public was 
breathless; but when, instead of 
the thrilling, heart-stirring accents, 
the flood of delicious melody that 
had poured from her lovely throat 
throughout all the preceding scenes, 
Maude seemed to struggle for utter- 
ance, a sort of consternation fell 
upon the audience. 

Was this the prima donna they 
had rated so high, and whose voice, 
as to quality, volume, strength, 
and expression, had left so many 
rivals far behind? Was this she 
who had so nobly borne herself 


throughout the evening? Was 
she about to fail ignominiously in 
the grand point of the opera, and 
blight her own laurels while they 
yet were green? 

It seemed go. 

At the most difficult moment, 
that at which all the resources of 
natural power and of acquired sci- 
ence are demanded to succeed, 
Maude faltered, shuddered, turned 
ghastly pale—and failed ! 

She had sung the quatuor badly. 

Had Maude becn used to the 
myriad arts of professional life, had 
she learned what are aptly called 
the “ tricks of the trade,” she would 
have feigned indisposition, and 
covered her failure. It is the priv- 
ilege of a successful prima donna 
to be indisposed, and if she chooses, 
to faint just when she should not. 
The public may grumble, but must 
bear it, for who shall prove that a 
faint is a feint? But Maude, in 
agony, strove on, and, I repeat it, 
openly, undisguisedly failed. 

I might poetize. I might cover 
with the vail of romance this pain- 
ful moment of failure, but I have 
chosen totell Maude’s story as it is. 
I weave no garlands of alluring flow- 
ers over the pains and penalties of 
a public singer's life; I sing no 
siren’s song to lure other boats 
toward what is much more often 
the maelstrom than the haven. I 
may be reproached with realism ; 
but it was not to poetize the dan- 
gerous and gild the false that I 
undertook the writing of this story. 

La Bazsoli, you see, my reader— 
may I say my sympathizing read- 
er?—had triumphed. Maude had 
Sailed. 

Then it was that the poor girl 
saw shrugs where smiles had been ; 
then it was that she witnessed the 


coldness by which the “ powers 
that be ” can stab where they have 
caressed ; then it was she saw that 
the life which she was beginning 
to tolerate and accept has pains 
even beyond the toil, the humilia- 
tions of loss of caste, the distress- 
ing sense of being at the power of 
criticism and of critics, to be lashed 
or courted at the will of their ca- 
price. 

I hardly think that that mgnt 
the most romantic, the most herote 
through romance could envy Maude ; 
but still leas they would have en- 
vied, still more deeply will those 
whose sympathies for my heroine I 
may have succeeded in enlisting, 
pity her when I shall have related 
what awaited her after the falling 
of the curtain. 

De Croissac had marked his wife’s 
failure; he had made frantic ges- 
tures behind the scenes, which her 
confusion had prevented his wife 
from observing, to bid her feign to 
faint; and when at last she stood 
in the green-room awaiting him, 
his fury was beyond words. 

He restrained it till he reached 
home, and then, in the parlor of 
the shabby little house — for the 
gambling husband spent his wife’s 
earnings too lavishly to afford her 
better accommodations—it burst 
forth. 

There is no term of low abuse— 
he had acquired a storo of these, 
when, as the rapin * of the students 
of the Quartier Latin, he had run 
the streets of Paris, a lad—no mon. 
strous and dastardly threat, no foul 
epithet, no horrible utterance of 
that base rage which has its source 
in baffled avarice, that Lucien de 
Croissac failed to utter that night. 


It was too much. 

The lights which the old Ger- 
man woman had set in readiness 
for her mistress’ return seemed to 
Maude to swim. A new numbness, 
more painful than that which had 
resulted from the paltry trick of 
the jealous Signora, pervaded her 
aching limbs: the walls and the 
ceiling seemed to her to meet above 
her throbbing head, and with a 
low, heart-broken moan she fell 
senseless at the feet of Lucien. 


Carrer VI.. 


**T, myself, must mix with action, lest 
I wither by despair.”—Lockaley Hall. 


SIC ITUR AB ASTRA. 


My hero, my good hero, Harold 
Trubalys, during all this time, was 
working his wav uv the difficult 
ascent to fame. 

Success is not the boon of all. 
It waits more often upon the bril- 
liant than upon the patient writer. 

Trubalys was a conscientious 
student, a worker. He sometimes 
called himself a@ mole. 

“Tam digging at the foot of the 
rock of science, Julia,” he would 
say to his sister, “when many 
others have reached its summit. 
What will remain for me to reveal 
to humanity when I, in my turn, 
shall reach the pinnacle? Only the 
things told by those who will have 
gone before.” 

“ Thero ia nothing new under the 
sun, you know, Harold,” his lively 
sister would reply. 

“Truth is eternal and erer nete.” 

“ Aspire, then, to giving trath a 
new dress, and you will win the 
crowd.” 

“T aspire higher,” replied Tru- 
balys. 

“It is the custom to say that all 
that is lofty, noble, inspiring; all 
that is above the dead level of the 
commonplace and puerile ; all that 
aims above earth, is doomed to be 
tarnished and to fall, or, in the trite 
words of everyday speakers, not to 
succeed. 

“Nothing can be more false 
nothing is more absurd than to say, 
‘ This soars above ordinary compre- 
hension and will not take,’ or, ‘this 
is too good to be understood.’ Is 
not the human soul a pulse breath- 
ed into being by Divinity? Ts not 
the spirit infinite? Can that fall 
to which God gives wings, or that 
become dim upon which he has 
shed the light to Truth? 

“ Aspire! Sic itur ab astra.* 

“ Dare tobe. That which is good 
lives, He that wasscourged, crown- 
eee eee ee 

* Thus one mounts to the stars. 


ed with thorns, mocked and re- 
viled ; He who was crucified, be- 
came, then, the Saviour of earth, : 
and tn every good thing seme- 
thing of Him lives.” 

“ The essence of the perpetual ts 
truth, as the doom of the evil ts tts 
falsehood. The voices that are 
against, will be for. Criticism isthe 
Calvary of genius, and no good 
thing has ever reached its goal until, 
with bleeding fect, it has passed 
over a pathway of flint. But angels 
are given charge to bear tt up.” 

Trubalys spoke ; but, as he acted, 
he worked on and upward. 

I have spoken of the magazine of 
which the betrothed of Edith was 
joint editor. Trubalys had given 
ita high impulse and a command. 
ing tone. Nothing that was new in 
art, literature or science, passed un- 
commented. Nothing that sug- 
gested new ideas, nothing that 
evinced talent, either comic or seri- 
ous, did 'Trubalys allow to escape 
him, and the result was a gem, 
“ one entire and perfect chrysolite.” 
Occasionally, politica were touched 
upon, and here Trubalys succeed- 
ed in being at once daring and dis- 
creet. That European movement 
of which America is now watching 
the progression, and which the 
Laureate has described : 


“Slowly comes a hungry peuple, as a lion 
creeping nigher, 
Glares at one who nods and winks behind 
a slowly dying fire; 

the cry of the mass for bread and 
justicc, instead of slow starvation 
and wrong, had warmed our poct- 
critic, our man of letters to a sym- 
pathy that had resulted in an arti- 
cle so superbly grandiose in ex- 
pression and conception, so com- 
plete—Trubalys had passed from 
the consideration of certain ques- 
tions in Europe to the examination 
of analogous matters in America— 
that it won the most enthusiastic 
and sincere applause. The star of 
the young Uittéerateur had begun 
to rise. Truth was the torch in his 
hand, Liberty the idol of his heart, 
Justice his prayer. 

Aunt Sempronia, whose bright 
old age was certainly made much 
brighter and happier by the light 
reflected from the talent around her, 
continually congratulated herself 
upon her position. 

“What on amazing difference 
there is, Edith,” the worthy soul 
would remark, “between being 
somebody and being just nobody 
at all. I declare, it quite confused 
me at first. ‘Your talented niece,’ 
here, and ‘your distinguished lit- 
erary friend,’ there, which means 
you and Harold, you know—why, 
my head used to fairly buzz; but 
now I’ve got used to it, I rather 
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ZOtRED. 


DE CROISSAC IN A RAGE. 


like it, on the whole, and I don’t | she crossed the dangerous-looking 
care how much fuss they make over | bridge as “ La Somnambula.” 


me now!” 


Maude would hear of it, and they 


The old lady, the reader will ob- | must meet. 


serve, reasoncd after the same man- 
ner as the farmer’s wife, whose 
husband grew to be a corporal: 
‘“‘There’s nobody corporals in this 
family, children, except your father 
and I” It is the theory of reflect- 
ed light. 

“What are you going to paint 
next, Edith?” demanded the old 
lady, one lovely morning, as her 
niece sat in silence near her. 

Edith was reflecting. 

She had heard Maude sing. On 
the night of her cousin’s débat, 
through Harold Trubaly’s efforts, 
she had succeeded in procuring o 
private and secluded seat. Her 
heart had yearned toward her 
cousin, She longed to know where 
Maude lived ; but, anticipating that 
some relative or friend might en- 
deavor to win the slave of his avar- 
ice from the life of publicity to 
which he had condemned her, 
Lucien de Croissac had baffled 
every effort on the part of Trubalys 
to discover his wife’s address, and 
Edith had never been able to find 
the way to the shabby little 
house. 

But she had thought of a means: 
she would paint Maude’s picture. 

With the aid of several excellent 
photographs which her affection 
had long before induced her to 


As her aunt spoke, Edith, smil- 
ing and silent—like all dreamers, 
she was habitually silent—went to 
work upon the prepared canvas be- 
fore which, her hands locked to- 
gether, she had beer dreaming for 
hours. 

Her rapid hana flew over it. 
Suddenly she rose and withdrew to 
a corner of the room. Unobserved 
by her aunt, she placed before her 
the photographs of Maude, and, 
taking a piece of crayon in her 
hand, began rapidly to sketch ; for 
she had resolved, before touching 
the canvas, to test the chances of 
success. 

In a few moments more she sto.e 
behind Aunt Sempronia, and, bend- 
ing over her, laid upon the old la- 
dy’s knee the sketch she had made. 

It produced an effect. The old 
lady sprang to her feet—and spring- 
ing to her feet was not a mode of 
entertainment to which Aunt Sem- 
pronia was given, not being, as she 
was wont to remark, “as spry and 
limber as she used to use.” 

“ Maude! ” exclaimed she. 
clapped her hands. 

“I will, paint her!” exclaimed 
she; “ you have proved to me that 
I can.” 

The picture once began, its pro- 
gress was rapid. Affection makes 


Edith 


bring together, she was certain of | the fingers industrious. 


success. She would paint Maude 
as Amina; she would endeavor to 
transfer to canvas that spiritualiza- 
tion which she had instantly dis- 
cerned in the face of her who had 
suffered ; she would paint the fair 
singer flooded with radiant hair, 
her face star-like and seraphic, 
wrapt and sublime, as Maude had 
seemed to her, when, taper in hand, 
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“Well, I never!” Aunt Sempro- 
nia ejaculated about ten times a 
day ; “if that there ain’t her living, 
breathing self! It’s staring like! 
Now, did you ever? It fairly up- 
sets mo!” 

Edith had been ambitious. This 
canvas was a much larger onethan 
she had undertaken heretofore, 


though she had proposed to make 
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the face of Maude delicate and spir- 
itual, as was consistent with the 
idca as well of “Ye opera as of her 
picture. 

And fairer face never gleamed 
from artist’s canvas. Clad in white, 
a shining presence gazed forth from 
the dark background of bridge, 
trees, night-sky and somber wa- 
ters, the only radiance being the 
light from the taper in her hand 
and the effulgence of her snowy 
vesture and glittering tresses. ‘T'o 
her position upon the bridge Edith 
had succeeded—it was difficult- 
in giving a thrilling idea of danger. 
It was by an effort that the gazer 
refrained from the impulse to ex- 
tend a hand to the fragile figure 
crossing the uncertain bridge, and 
unhecding, disregarding the peril 
of every fuotstep as she looked be- 
fore her with eyes whose “sense 
was shut.” 

Harold, who never praised where 
praise was undeserved and who 
made it a rule to be candid with 
Edith above all others, was enthu- 
siastic. He pronounced “ The Som- 
nambulist” to be Edith’s best 
effort, and set forth to find a place 
for its exhibition, the usual resort, 
that of general exhibition, being 
closed. 

It was not long before arrange- 
ments were made which would 
enable all who desired to sce “The 
Somnambulist,” to do so. It was 
hung and draped so as to bring 
out that effect of light which Edith 
had succeeded in obtaining by a 
skillful management of color, and 
the public became aware that 
“Amina” or “The Somnambu- 
list” was the fair prima donna, 
who had made that réle a triumph. 

But before telling you whether 
Edith’s experiment, aimed at re- 
newal of intercourse with her cou- 
sin, was successful, I must take you 
back to Maude herself. 

(To be continued.) 
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SUPERANNUATED. 


“ For, though the soul dieth not, there be thase 
who hold that it is buried with the body, s::1 
dreameth in drowse of whatsoever was its wout 
in life. Sothe soul of the gray old man, who 
had been a oariner, dreamed that, in a rotten 
hulk, it kept sailing up and down and to and fro, 
with only the dead for mariners."—Old German 
Legend. 


To and fro rocking droweily ; 
To and fro rocking unto the atir 
Of the sad sva's pulees under her 
To and fro rocking unto the moan 
Of the sad aca’s ceaseless under-tone, 
Without a mast, without a spar, 
But a rotten hulk, as lost ships are. 
I sail forever up and down, 
T have no sight of any town— 
There ie no land for me, 
As in my ship, with ashen lip, 
J sail upon the sea, 


4 SIT in my ship on the sounding sea, 
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Cf Of master or of mariner, 
Nor a sound of feet nor a sound of 
word 
In its cabins dank is ever heard, 
Thouzh over its deck, with a stony stare, 
Nod skeletons withered and wasted and 
bare; 
And, hung at its bow, through the murky 
damp, 
Like a pendulum, swings a lazy lamp 
To the restless rocking to and fro 
Of the rotten hulk, as the breezes blow— 
Blow dozily, drowsily over the xea, 
And over my rotten hulk aud me. 


om a soul on board, not even a stir 


LON E—alone—alonce ! 
Alone in my ship upon the main,’ 
With a gnawing of hunger at my 
heart 

And a dizziness in my brain. 
Alone—alone—alone ! 
In my rotten hulk upon the sea; 
And the fogs they fall like a funeral pall, 
Fall fitfully over wy ebip and me. 


Thave no sight of land or town, 
I sail forever up and down, 

As up and down the breezes blow ; 
As if my ship a cottin were, 

And I kept sailing to and fro. 


O and fro, to and fro, 

At the will of the lazy ocean; 

To and fro, to and fro, 

With just a shadow of motion; 
And forever alone, ina hulk of my own, 
Nor even a mariner, 
Without mast or spar, under sun and star, 
In a ehip as dead as deaf ships are, 
I drift to the sad sea’s moan and stir, 


MT is the wreck of a goodly ship, 
Though its timbers groan and creak, 
And on its rotting and worm-gnaw- 
ed hulk 
My soul on the voyage I wreak ; 


dank, 
And crawl through its cabins damp 
Lizards that feed on the mould they breed 
In the lairs of the lizards’ camp; 
And master, mate, aud mariner, 
Weird skeletons, sit upright ; 
And the old hulk moans with the clank- 
ing of bones, 
As [drift into the night. 


Thave no sight of land or town, 
Teall forever up and down, 

As up and down the breezes blow, 
As if a coftin were my ship, 

And I kept sailing to and fro, 


ND be I mad or only sad, 
T sing me a song in wy revelry, 
q Ce Asl drift alone in a hulk of my own, 
Though rotten as punk its tinbers 
be. 
Yes, I ving me a song the whole night 
long, 
As I drift in my dead hulk on the sea; 
And the old hulk moang, and a rattle of 
bones 
Keeps time to my song upon the sea, 


_ Tail forever up and down, 
Thave no sight of any town, 
There is no land for me, 
As in my ship, with oozing lip, 
I sing upon the sea. 


While from every plank oozes mildew : 


TOUT OU ‘BIEN; 


Or, ALL FOR LOVE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ MIZPAH,” “LIGHT 
AND SHADE,” ‘SUNNY ITALY.” 


Y Jove,Hal! The neatest 
¥Y thing of the season. Las- 
“eS pure you, I'd have lost a 

dozen of champagno ra- 
ther than have missed it! You see, 
Lud has crossed my path more 
than once, with that infernal self- 
assurance of his, which gocs down 
with most womcn—makes them 
bow to his will as if he were Sul- 
tan of the Seraglio. Didn’t he cut 
me out last season with that pret- 
ty little Lely girl, just as I was 
getting up a splendid flirtation?” 
and the beardless youth looked 
highly indignant, “and didn’t he 
tell my aunt I was a promising boy ? 
Boy, hang him! I'll be twenty-one 
next December. But, as I was say- 
ing, I just wish you could have 
seen him open his great brown eyes 
and elevate his supercilious should- 
crs, ag ‘la Belle’ said ‘Because I 
do not choose it, sir,’ and walked 
off as coolly, you know, as if Hugh 
Luddington, Esy., was of no more 
account than a clerk on 4 salary. 
I wanted to shout ‘bravo,’ and I 
know I luvked it, for he tried to an- 
nihilate me with one of his fiery 
glances, a8 he caught my eye. 
Didn't he gnaw his mustache! and 
didn’t I sce him, at three o’clock, 
as Iwent to my room after that 
glorious ‘German,’ down in the bil- 
liard rooms knocking the balls 
about as savagely as if he were a 
Comanche chief punching the 
heads of his dusky wives, and 
swallowing cocktails by the gallon. 
Whew! I haven't had anything do 
mie so much good since I thrashed 
that boy who spoilt my best meer- 
schaum down at old Yale, last 
tern.” 

“But what was it all about, 
Sid?” interrupted his friend and 
chum, Harry Fay. 

“Why, ‘La Belle,’ you know, 
is a bit of a Puritan, and, with all 
her love of dancing and gayety, 
never waltzes. Well, a lot of the 
old fellows were talking of this, 
yesterday, when Lud said, in his 
conceited way, ‘Never waltzes! 
Fudge! I'll lay anything you like, 
she waltzes with me before you are 
twenty-four hours older.’ No one 
took him up, for we all know he is 
a deuce of a fellow with the girls, 
and winds ’em around his finger at 
his will. So the fellows only 
laughed and said, ‘Try it, Lud, 
just try it,’ and he replied, ‘I will 
not only éry but do it.’ 


JA GALA 


“What's that you'll do?’ said a 
fresh voice, and, looking up, we 
saw Halston Neale standing there. 
Some one told him. He listened 
quietly, and at the end said, ‘If I 
hadn’t too much respect for the 
lady in question to make her the 
subject of a bet, I'd take you up 
twenty to ten, Mr. Luddington.’ 

“ Ah!’ snoered Lud, ‘ perhaps 
you think no one is more lucky 
than yourself? J am not used to 
failing in what I undertake.’ 

“*You will, this time,’ replied 

Neale, calmly lighting his cigar, 
and taking no notice of the sneer. 
ing tone. 

“ After this, I made it my busi- 
ness, last night, to keep as near 
‘La Belle’ as possible, all the 
early part of the evening. She 
was surrounded as usual, whenever 
she wasn’t dancing, and that 
wasn’t often. Lud never came 
near her till after supper. I saw 
her look toward him several times 
with a little air of perplexity, for 
he has been the first on the list 
ever since she came. Finally, just 
as the band struck up that captivat- 
ing ‘ Le Désir,’ Isaw Lud approach 
her, bend over in that fond, familiar 
way he has with a girl he wants to 
subdue, and say something too low 
formetocatch. She looked upcare- 
lessly, and said, ‘You must excuse 
me, I never waltz.’ Again he bent 
lower, until his mustache fairly 
brushed her hair, and I knew he 
threw all his confounded wilesin his 
tone and words, for I saw her color 
but shake her head decisively. He, 
too, saw the blush and thought he 
would win, for, with a little look 
of triumph, he said, more distinctly, 
‘Nay, you will not, you can not re- 
fuse me such atrifle?’ Still, she 
shook her graceful head. Then 
he spoke with that authoritative 
tone, to which nearly every girl al- 
ways yiclds, ‘At Icast, I must 
know the reason. Tell me why 
you will not waltz with me?’ 
Heavens! how her eyes flashed. 
She rose with an air that said as 
plainly as words, ‘Do you think 
you can mould me to your will?’ 
motioned slightly with her fan to 
her uncle, took his arm, and cast- 
ing one freezing look on poor Lud, 
spoke only those words, ‘ Because 
I do not choose it, sir.” By Jove! 
if she didn’t look like Rachel, at 
that moment, as with her queenly 
step she swept her magnificent 
robes past us, and left the room for 
the evening.” 

Far more like a Niobe than a 
proud queen looked Mabel Car. 
rington, an hour after the scene so 
graphically depicted by Sidney Lee 
to hischum. Tears were dimming 
the flashing gray eyes, the proud 


head was bent low, and the lips so 
lately curved in scorn at the at- 
tempt to subdue her will, were 
now trembling like those of ao 
grieved child. She held a minia- 
ture in her hand—a dainty thing 
of diamonds and pearls (pride and 
tears the emblems, O Mabel!) 
encircling a face whose eyes scem- 
ed to look lovingly back into her 
own ; a device of exquisite enamel- 
ing displayed the words that Ma- 
bel was murmuring half unconsci- 
ously, again and again—" Tout ow 
Rien.” And, as she gazed, the 
tears dried, and the rose came back 
to the pale cheeks, the firmness to 
the sweet mouth, and she spoke 
quite aloud, “AU, my love! ALL. 
Home, friends, love, LIFE—nothing 
istoo much for thee—for thee, my 
own—my pride, my king.” 


IL. 


“T tell you, Mabel, now, as I told 
you two years since, never, never 
shall you marry that beggar!” 
Mabel’s eyes expressed the scorn 
her will forbade her tongue to utter. 
She but bent her graceful head and 
left the room. ‘Two years have 
elapsed since her uncle uttered first” 
those words; but from that day, 
never has she, by word or look, 
shown in her uncle's presence his 
bitter words lived in her memory. 
She bided her time. How she met 
and how she parted from her for- 
bidden lover, none save God and 
themselves knew ; of the unchang- 
ing resolution, the unswerving al- 
legiance of her mind arid heart, her 
uncle guessed not. She had, seem- 
ingly, yielded to his will, and he 
was satisfied. He troubled her not 
with importunities to accept any of 
her numerous more wealthy suitors ; 
he rested content that she had 
obeyed him in rejecting the one 
he forbade her to love, and doubted 
not, when the time came, he could 
as easily force her tagaccept his 
choice. He was in no haste, Ma- 
bel’s charms seemed rather to in- 
crease than wane, and she was still 
young — barely twenty summers 
had ripened her beauty—and she 
was the light of his home, the at- 
traction which drew to his honse 
allthat he could desire of wealth 
and talent. So the years had pass- 
ed, and now, now, when even the 
memory of her girlish fancy, 18 he 
deemed it, had almost passed from 
his mind; now, when, lovelier 
than ever, she reigned the acknowl- 
edged queen of every circle she 
graced — now, when even Hugh 
Luddington, the acknowledged 
grande parti of the senson— the 
despaired of by intriguing mam- 


mas, the longed-for of hopeful 
daughtere—now, when even this 
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lion of the whole forest of “ good 


matches,” which had, for years, 
surrounded her--when even he was 
conquered and besought her uncle's 
intercession—now, again she said, 
as two years betore she had said, 
“Uncle, I love Guy Holbrook, and 
no other will I marry,” and again, 
as before, her uncle had replied, 
“Never, never shall you marry 
that beggar.” Could you have 
looked beneath that calm exterior, 
Mr. Carrington, as your niece left 
you, how would your self-compla- 
cency have flown. You think now, 
as two years ago, that you have 
conquered. Fool !—fool of fools, 
that thinketh to conquer the love 
of woman by force of a domineering 
will—that love which the great 
Creator made her stronghold—that. 
“love which passeth the under- 
standing” of any man however 
pure and noble—how much more 
of a mere worldling like you, Scth 
Carrington. 

The contest had grown, 70, from 
Mabel’s refusal to waltz with Hugh 
Luddington, as before narrated. 
Mer uncle had reprimanded her for 
rudeness, and then insisted on 
knowing why she refused to waltz 
with him. 

“T have not waltzed for two 
years, uncle.” 

You 


“The more shame for you. 
are one of the few Americans who 


cin waltz, really waltz ; most 
jump, or spring, or swim. Waltz. 
ing is, truly, ‘ the poetry of motion,’ 
as some one says, and a beautiful 
woman never looks more beautiful 
than when floating around and 
around with that wavy, undulating 
motion that charms every man’s 
eye, if he have a soul above leap- 
frog,” and Mr. Carrington laughed, 
thinking he had said a good thing. 
Mabel’s cheek burned. She loved 
waltzing. To her warm Southern 
blood it was ecstasy unknown to 
cooler mde to yield to the half. 
delirious “on, on, ever on” of the 
soft music of the deux-temps. She 
had felt sometimes as if the legend 
of Strauss’s “ Sophie” were very 
possible ; but with all her passion- 
ate fondness for its intoxicating 
measure, she felt thankful, now, as 
her uncle spoke, that she had never 
yielded to her longing. Her uncle 
was & good type of the men of “sgo- 
ciety,” and if he thus regarded it— 
as a jockey would admire the paces 
ofa fine horso—she thanked God, 
in her heart, that she had been true 
to her promise two years before, 
to never waltz with any save her 
affianced, Guy Holbrook. She 
thought him exacting then, al- 
though the deep love which looked 
out of his large eyes made it easy 
for her to ray with him, “Tout ou 


October, 


Rien,” and she had been tempted, 
many a time since, as the soft, vo- 
luptuous music stole over her 
senses, to yield to her desire ; but she 
had never yielded to the tempta- 
tion; and now, how glad she felt 
that she had not. While she thus 
thought, her uncle resumed, “ Af- 
ter this, Mabel, I desire you to 
waltz with Mr. Luddington, when- 
ever he aska you.” 

“T am sorry to displease you, 
uncle, but I can not.” 

“You can't! What nonsense is 
this? Answer me, miss!” 

“Tecan not waltz, uncle.” 

“But I say you can, and must, 
too. Now, Mabel, I do not want 
to quarrel with you, but you must 
heed what I say. Hugh Ludding- 
ton is the very best match you 
could possibly make. He is smit- 
ten, I plainly see; and I bid you 
accept him when he offers himself.” 

“ Bid me?” said Mabel, the blood 
receding from her very lips. 

“ Ay, miss—bid you. I have let 
you have your own way so long 
that you have perhaps forgotten 
that I am your guardian as well 
as uncle.” 

“No, sir,” very quietly, “I have 
never forgotten that.”” 

“Well! see you heed it, then. 
Don’t make me threaten. You 
know my power is absolute over 
your fortune.” 

“But not over me,” and Mabel s 
tones and eyes expressed the scorn 
she felt. “I have been obedient 
and submissive to you, uncle, be- 
cause you were my dead father's 
brother, and I loved him too dearly 
to dispute his wisdom even in the 
grave. Heleftmetoyourcare and 
guidance, and I thought he must 
know best. But God puts one 
even nearer than father or mother. 
Uncle, I told you, two years ago, I 
loved Guy Holbrook, and would 
marry no other.” 

“And I tell you, Mabel,” said 
her uncle, rising fiercely in his 
passion, “I tell you, now, as I told 
you two years ago, never, NEVER 
shall you marry that beggar.” 


Til. 

Halston Neale to Guy Holbrook : 

“Dear OLD Guy—I am as glad as 
if I ..a2 won the last Derby that 
you are on your way back to civi. 
lized life. Query? by-the-by, Js 
this life we Americans lead civiliz- 
ed? Do the red Indians sel] their 
own flesh and blood as we barter 
our sons and daughters for fame 
and wealth? But a truce to moral- 
izing, although this is not as in- 
apropos as you might think, nor, I 
suspect, have you as little interest 
in the question, personally, as I. 
I always believed, Guy, although 


you never saw fit to trust me with 
the secret, that your sudden flight, 
two, or was it three years ago? to 
the land of the Chinaman, had 
something to do with the lovely 
niece of your whilom employer— 
beautiful Mabel Carrington. Well, 
old fellow, if you hace a warm 
corner in your heart for that charm- 
ing piece of marble (for marble she 
ts, of the rockiest, firmest sort to 
all us her sworn slaves), I advise 
you to come put her in its cosicst 
niche, for, truth to tell, I do not 
think La Belle, with all her wit, 
beauty, and wealth, is quite as hap- 
py as the old proverb makes queens. 
Chance has made me cognizant, 
recently, of some, or at least one of 
her troubles. A peep behind the 
scenes has convinced me that even 
the lovely Mabel has a skeleton in 
the most secret recesses of her 
heart's closet. A word here and a 
glance there has given to my in- 
quiring mind the knowledge of a 
battle between her old curmudgeon 
ofan uncle and charming sclf—a 
battle silent but ever-raging, a battle 
that is robbing her soft cheeks of 
their bright hues, and dimming the 
lustre of those starry eyes. Excuse 
rhapsody : the subject is worthy, as 
T'll warrant you think. You re- 
member Hugh Luddington? That 
conceited Adonis, who was almost 
unbearable before his old uncle 
dropped off (before you left, was it %) 
and left him a million or so, and 
now is quite unendurable! Vanity 
in a woman is not attractive, butin 
a man—Bah! words fail. But, a 
révénons. Monsieur Hugh has 
been, for the past year, adding to 
his fame in his own estimation by 
surveying the delights of Parisian 
cafés and Italian casinos, has re- 
turned just in time for the New. 
port season, and holds absolute 
sway here over designing dowagers 
and longing damsels, courted and 
petted second only to ‘La Belle’ 
herself. Well, somehow, his lion- 
ship fails duly to impress Miss Ma- 
bel (can you account for it’) and 
ho is most decidedly “ smitten,” and 
favored by old Carrington. There, 
I take it, lies the source of ‘La 
Belle’s’ gecret sorrow. The trou. 
ble began out of a waltz she re- 
fused him (as she does erery onc). 
and as the refusal piqued Lud in- 
expressibly, he has redoubted his 
efforts since, and if he ever dves 
conquer I’m afraid poor Mabel will 
pay dearly for her waltz. Now, 
Guy, old fellow, you know I’m not 
much given to meddling, but I’ve 
known and loved Mabel Carrington 
from her childhood, and it goes to 
my tough old-bachelor heart to see 
her crossed. So if it is with you as 
Tsuspect, take my advice and let 


no false delicacy stand in the way. 
If Mabel had no fortune you 
wouldn’t stop to think twice, I 
know ; but come on here as soon 
as you arrive, and woo and win, tf 
you can. 

“But I’ve written as long and 
gossiping a letter as the veriest old 
maid, so will end at once, hoping 
soon to see you in propria persona, 
and have one of our good old talks 
amid the clouds of our respective 
meerschaums, As ever, my boy— 

“Youra, Hau.” 

Music sweet and soft atealing 
through the heavy vines and rich 
exotics of the conservatory attached 
to the ball-room ; hum of voices, 
whirl of satins and laces, glimpses 
‘of tiny feet, “like little mice.” 
‘peeping in and out from many a 
“fairy petticoat,” here and there, 
“eyes looking love to eyes which 
spake aggin,” mustached dandicr 
and daint. les—the whole form- 
ing the last grand “hop” of the 
| Newport season. 

“Tsay, Harry,” quoth little Sid, 
“have you noticed La Belle Carring- 
ton, to-night? More superb than 
ever, isn't she?” 

“What's the use of looking at 
such a ‘far-off, unattainable star,’ 
Sid? There are pretty girls cnough 
for you and I; let Luddington, the 
millionaire, alone.” : 

“Let him flone? Hang him! 
If glances could interfere with him, 
he wouldn't be let alone, you may 
bet; but what can a poor fellow 
do?” 

“Nothing; so come on, there’s a 
glorious polka ;" and the twosought 
partners, leaving Halston Neale to 
soliloquize. 

“I declare if J let him alone 
much longer. He is wearing Ma- 
bel’s life out. Look at him, now, 
bending over her lower and lower, 
in spite of her visible shrinking, 
and her uncle frowning at her in 
the distance. Jove! if Guy don't 
make his appearance soon I shall 
make ao fool of myself, some way, 
I knowI shall. I never could 
stand seeing a girl bullied, and 
pretty little Mabel, whom I've held 
on my knee many a time, too. 
Wonder if she'd think me imper- 
tinent if I did try to help her some- 
how?’ Girls are such ‘unknown 
ground’ to me, I scarcely know 
what to do or say, when I do want 
to approach them, which isn’t often, 
thank the gods! And all those 
years I was off in India, which 
changed me from a youth to a mid- 
dle-aged bachelor, and Mabel from 
a wee fairy to a queenly woman, 
has put a barrier between us that 
I have never dared try to overleap. 
But her father was one of the kind- 
est friends of my lonely boyhood, 


Ishould be glad. She is looking | lorely that Halaton Neale, confirm. | anything. 


this way. Is it only my fancy that 
makes her seem imploring aid? 
Would she like me to come relieve 
her from Lud’s overwhelming at- 
tentions, I wonder? I can but try, 
anyhow.” 

“Miss Carrington, have you seen 
the new specimen of Callistephus, 
just opened in the green-hpuse ? 
No? Pray, let mo have the pleas- 
ure of exhibiting it then.” 

Mabel rose’ with a look of relief, 
and took his arm. 

“Thanks, Mr. Neale. Some one 
spoke to me of it, this morning. 
You are quite a botanist, I think?” 

“Only so much of a one as 
every Man must be who has been 
“burned by the suns of many 
lands,’ and not traveled with his 
eyes resolutely shut to the beau- 
ties of Nature.” 

“ How beautiful, how very beauti- 
ful! The rich purple contrasts so 
finely with the orange disc! 

“Yes, it is a good specimen, but,” 
—watching her narrowly—“ I have 
seen much finer ones growing wild 
in China, its native air, you know.” 

A slight deepening of the color 
in Mabel’s peachy cheeks, a quick 
breath, and that was all the sign 
she gave for his pains. But now 
he had begun he went bravely on. 

“Apropos, Miss Mabel, I beg 
your pardon — Miss Carrington, I 
should say "— 

“Ah! call me Mabel, call me 
Mabel, as in the dear old times. 


Do not think, Mr. Neale, I have | 


forgotten you were a friend of my 
dear dead father.” 

His eyes softened, and he pressed 
her tiny hand that rested on his 
arm, as he said: 

“Long years have brought so 
many changes that you well might 
be pardoned had you forgotten one 
who remembered, x0 well, his pet 
and plaything, ‘wee May,’ as we 
used to call you, that he scarcely 
could believe the stately lady whom 
he saw as Miss Carrington was 
one and the sane. J do not readily 
forget old friends, and that brings 
me back to what I wished to say. 
I had a letter from aon old friend, 
the other day, who has been in 
China some years. I think you 
knew him—Guy Holbrook ?” 

“Yea,” very quietly, “I remem- 
ber him.” , 

“He is on his way home by this 
time, or arrived.” 

Her composure vanished, she 
looked up in his face with eyes 
overflowing with gladness, lips 
parted as if longing to utter a 
thousand questions that came not 
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ed bachelor as he was, felt his 
pulses quicken and the cool blood 
rush through the veins. 

“T see you remember him,” said 
he, gently, after a moment had re- 
called Mabel’s self-control and 
made her cast down her eyes in 
modest confusion.- 

“Miss Mabel, will you not trust 
me as you would an elder brother? 
Tam almost old enough to be your 
father. Tt has seemed to me, late- 
ly, you have not been quite happy. 
Cun I not help you?” 

Vainly Mabel essayed apecch. 
Words would not come; yet she 
longed to grasp this friendly hand 
stretched forth in her hour of need, 
her time of utmost peril—for this 
very evening, her uncle had bidden 
her choose poverty and exile from 
his house, or to become the wife of 
Hugh Luddington. 

“One would think that the beau- 
tiful and wealthy Miss Carrington 
need have nothing to trouble her. 
How is it, can you not confide in 
me now as freely as in the days 
when you came to me with broken 
toy or lost doll?” : 

“You say wealthy, Mr. Neale. 
‘Ts it possible you do not know Iam 
entirely dependent on my uncle?” 

“On your unele / How can that 
be? Impossible! your father had 
fortune, I know.” 

“Tdo not quite understand how 
it was, but, some time befure my 
father’s death, he and my uncle en- 
‘tered into some speculations, I be- 

lieve. Uncle advanced money 


sudden illness, had not been repaid, 
was to be when the stocks were 
sold, I think ; but after the doctors 
said he could not live, papa made 
a will leaving everything in uncle's 
hands with the proviso that, at his 
death, all was to go to me. Until 
then, you see T am entirely depend- 
ent,” and a bitter look was on Ma- 
bel’s fair face as she uttered the 
last word that showed the listener 
more plainly than any words could 
have done, how she had been made 
| to suffer through that dependence. 
“ Good heavens! and I never sus- 
pected this! My poor child! I see, 
I see,now,” and he thought, “ this is 
the secret of the Luddington per- 
secution. I wonder if Guy knew 
she was poor? No! I'll wager he 
didn’t. Playing at cross purposes, 
I don’t doubt.” 
' “Now, my dear young lady,” he 
_continued aloud, “ singe you have 
‘told me thus much, will you for- 
give me if I ask a little more?” 
Mabel colored, hesitated, and 


which, at the time of my father’s | 


I will trust you. I 
need a friend, God knows!” 

“Well, then, may I be forgiven 
if I suspect my friend, Guy Hol- 
brook, is as ignorant of what ‘you 
have just told me, as I was?” 

“ My want of fortune, you mean ? 
I do not think he knew it.” 

“And why did you not tell 
him?” 

“Oh! Mr. Neale!” the bright 
color deepening and the eyes grow- 
ing larger and softer with feeling. 
“T lored him too much to be a 
burden upon him. Some day I 
hoped to be able to give him all, 
for I forgot to tell you, if I remain 
unmarried until I’m twenty-five, 
my uncle is obliged, by the terms 
of the will, to settle fifty thousand 
dollars on me, then.” 

“ Ah!” muttered Neale, “a dou- 
ble reason for favoring her marriage 
to Luddington.” 

« And—and ”—hesitatingly,“ un- 
til lately, I saw no reason that I 
should marry. My uncle did not 
seem to desire it. Oh! Mr. Neale, 
you who seem to know and see so 
much, must have scen what he now 
wishes.” 

“ Ay, ay, I have seen, and wished 
Thad not. But you acknowledge 
you love Guy, and he loves you, of 
;eourse. Why, then, fear being a 
burden, as you call it? Affection 
knows no such word.” 

“But you know he is not rich, 
and I—oh!—I am but a useless 
creature, Mr. Neale, and could not 
fail to be a drawback rather than 
aid. So I preferred letting him 
think me an heiress, for his pride, 
then, forbade his seeking to marry 
me until he was my equal in point 
of fortune, and then, when I was 
' free, I thought I could give him ad, 
| not nothing, as now.” 

“Wrong, Mabel, wrong! There 
should be no concealment between 
truce friends. Besides, has not 
your pride something to do with 
this delay of your happiness? He 
could not put by his pride enough 
to ask you to share a fortune less 
brilliant than he thought your own ; 
and you could not overcome yours 
enough to willingly go to him 
empty-handed, but would fain give 
him money as well as yourself. 
All wrong, Mabel! No true man 
ean or will receive aught at the 
hand of a woman, ec’en his best- 
loved. Ze should be the giver, 
she the recipient. df I know Guy 
Holbrook, he will take you to his 
heart with twice the gladness, if 
he takes you alone, than if he took 
the heiresg with you. Do not let 
false pride stand between you, Ma- 
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at bidding, breath fluttering, the | finally, looking upin his face with a | bel. You know, perhaps, the fam- 


shimmer of soft laces half conceal. 


, frank smile, said : 


ily motto of the Holbrooks— Tout 
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ow Rien. It was always a failing 
of Guy to demand this, even in his 
boyish friendships. How much 
more from the woman he loves. 
He ought to give aU, and he will de- 
mand all—even pride must yield to 
love.” 

“It does, it DOES,” cried a voice, 
and a hand pushed aside the heavy 
vines, and a tall figure leaped 
through the open window and 
clasped Mabel in its arms, whisper- 
ing, “ My heart’s idol, my darling, 
my own—my own, now and ever- 
more! for, Mabel, I'll give thee all, 
all at last, even my man’s pride 
that could not stoop to receive 
more than it could bestow. I ean, 
now, my love, my a. Iam not too 
proud to ask thy hand, although I 
can not yet encircle it with dia- 
monds. Mabel, will you be the wife 
of a poor man?” 

“Gladly—gladly, his poor wife, 
Guy, for I too am poor, and am 
not now too proud to go to you 
portionless, for now, O my king, 
I give thee all, in the highest sense 
of the word, for I too Jay on the 
altar of my love the last sacrifice I 
can make—my woman’s pride.” 

“ And thus,” said the calm voice 
of Halston Neale, “thus should it 
ever be with husband and wife, 
‘Tout ou Rien’ through all the 
world.” 


———_ ++ ee. 


REALITY. 


i BY J. G. WILLIS, 


HE fairest flowers conceal the sharp- 
ert thorns, 
The darkest daye o'erspread the 
brightest morne ; 
The holiext joy succeeds the bittercst 
woe; 
We feel but can not utter what we know. 


cast, 
With the vague Present shadowed 
by the Past, 
Guided by Destiny with ite eun and 
gloom ; 
Lying before us, glory and the tomb! 


x Life's dark surging waters we are 


© 
AY ATHED in oblivion more sublime 
than atrange, 


<P We ecem inseneible to the power of 
change ; 
With hopes gnd fears all surging in our 
heart, 
We cling to earth till life and sight de- 
part. 


UR bliew fs mingled with vague sor: 
row's gall, 
h 


) The bridal white merged with the 


funeral pall: : 
Oh, be devoted, faithful, friend to friend, 
That you may triumph even in the end, 


on 
We 
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A Tradition of Lithuania 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 
Es 


si its province of Lithuania, 
formerly a part of Poland 
and now belonging to 
Prussia, is full of tradi- 
tions that attach themselves to va- 
rious parts, especially to the ncigh- 
borhood of Tilsit. In theotherwise 
flat country are separate hills, more 
or less steep, which surround, in a 
very large circle, the mountains of 
Rombinus on the right shore of the 
Memel. In common language the 
people call these Castle Hills, for on 
them stood the heathenish castles 
of their ancestors, who were de- 
stroyed with fire and sword by the 
German Ordre, covering their ra- 
pacity and bloodthirstiness under a 
mantle of religion. 

That castles have really stood on 
these hills is proved from the his. 
tory of the country, and by the re- 
mains of masonry, though these are 
few and unimportant, and for the 
most part covered with the surface 
of the mountains. From all these 
hills one has a pleasant view of the 
fruitful and beautiful country ; 80 
the taste for the natural can not be 
denied the builders of those lofty 
dwellings. 

To the south, at a short distance 
from Tilsit, extends an isolated 
mountain range along the little 
river Tilzete. Three higher peaks 
tower upward, from which is un- 
folded a lovely landscape, with the 
steeples of the city and the plains 
beyond the Memel fora background. 
The western of these three mountain 
peaks is called Wilmantis, at the 
foot of which the Tilzete streams 
by, and beyond which lies the Li- 
thuanian Village, Wilmantinen. 

In olden times Ragnit, the prince 
of the country, had—as tradition 
says—three giant sons: ‘Tilzatis, 
Rombinus and Wilmantis,who used 
to occupy these three mountain, 
peaks as benches on which they 
were often familiarly seated togeth- 
er. Afterward they built three 
castles, and were accustomed to 
shake hands as a greeting in the 
morning and evening at only four 
miles distance. Tilzatis chose for 
this purpose the place where Tilsit 
now stands: Rombinus, the steep 
mountain that was named after 
him on the right shore of the 
Memel, and Wilmantis chose the 
aforementioned three-peaked moun. 
tain. 

There lived the three brothers in 
harmony and love, making their 
life pleasant by festivals in which 
the whole neighborhood partook. 
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From foreign countries where 
they had traveled before they built 
their castles, Wilmantis had 
brought home a bell which he hung 
up on the eastern hill, and which 
to this day is called the Death’s 
Bell. To invalids who inquire at 
the hill of their future, the bell 
gives cither a sounding or silent 
answer; the first indicating death, 
the second, life. And to this day 
its sound at midnight announces 
that some one in the neighborhood 
has departed this life 

Wilmantis had a daughter named 
Wilmantina; good, like himself, 
and just such a giant as her father, 
and wanton asa young colt. Often 
when she came back from her walks 
she brought home in her apron 
herds of cows, and flocks of sheep 
and oxen, together with the plow, 
which her gigantic hand picked 
up as welcome toys. Then her 
father would tell her that these 
little creatures were not ants, but 
animals belonging to men, with 
which they carried on useful hus- 
bandry. 

Understanding him, his little 
daughter now with great zeal ap- 
plied herself to husbandry, which 
gave her much pleasure, and by 
which she gained great riches. She 
possessed remarkable skill in pre- 
paring large square cream cheeses, 
with which, at her festivals, she 
used freely to treat her guests. 
The preparation of these cheeses 
she regarded as a secret which she 
afterward communicated only to 
her friend Birjohla ; on account of 
which she got from jealous neigh- 
bors the name of cream-princess. 

When such mockery came to her 
ears, the maiden became angry and 
determined to revenge herself on 
those who called her by this name. 
For that purpose she arranged a 
featival to which all the pcople of 
the neighborhood wero bidden. 
Near the castle she placed some of 
her maid-servants who were to ask 
those arriving by whom they had 
been invited : those who answered, 
“ By Wilmantina,” were led into 
the castle ; those who said “ By the 
cream-princess,” were led into the 
garden. Here the guests sat down, 
and Wilmantina soon made her 
appearance, her apron well filled 
with cheese, and under her arma 
barrel of delicious beverage. Put- 
ting it down before the assembly, 
she begged them to help them. 
selves, and withdrew to fetch, as 
she said, the other dishes. The 
gigantic barrel attracted the thirsty 
ones, and they decided to drink. 
But how to get at the faucet of the 
barrel they knew not, as it could 
not be reached from the ground. 
They tried in every manner, and 


climbed up the hoops of the barrel 
like stairs, but all in vain. At last 
one of the wisest advised them to 
build steps with the cheese that 
they might reach the faucet. When 
this was done, all rushed to the 
steps, then the cheese gave way, and 
those eager fur drink were lying 
among the soft fragments of the 
cheese, aud the faucet that they had 
longed to reach remained immova- 
ble, high above them. At this 
moment Wilmantina returned. She 
seenied to be astonished at the con- 
fusion, and asked what had happen- 
ed. Whereupon one of those lying 
on the ground in a vexed tone ex 
plained it to her. 

“Calm yourself!” answered she 
“IT will make it easy for you, and 
you shall have drink in abundance.” 

Standing in the midst of the 
crowd, she now turned laughingly 
around on one of her heels, by 
which means she made in the soil 
a funnel shaped hole, into which 
all the guests were suddenly pre- 
cipitated and vainly endeavored to 
help themselves out again. 

“Now,” cried she, scornfully, 
“know you the cream-princess!” 
and she turned the faucet of the 
barrel which was just above the 
pit filled with human beings. The 
contents of the gigantic barrel 
rushed out like a waterfall into the 
pit, and threatened to drown the 
abject mockers who screamed for 
help. Then having amused her- 
self for a while with this tragic- 
comic scene, Wilmantina closed 
the faucet, and with her fore-finger 
made a channel through the carth, 
by which the fluid was let off. 
The channel can be seen to this 
day. It is the little river Tilzete. 

The guests had become so dis- 
gusted with the festival that, with- 
out seeking any further treat, they 
hastened away. 

“You have forgotten your 
cheese,” cried the giantess; then 
she seized with her large hands 
the cheese lying on the ground, 
and, forming it into a large ball, 
threw it with such force after the 
fugitives, that, as it fell, it made a 
hole in the earth. From that time 
no one dared to speak of the cream- 
princess. The giantess was only 
called by all, the beautiful Wil- 
mantina. 

The visible remains of this tradi- 
tional event are: first, the excel- 
lent Tilsit or Birjohla cheese, which 
is most deliciously made at the Bir- 
johlen estate, which may have re- 
ceived its name from the before- 
mentioned friend of the giantess, 
and which, even in Berlin, orna- 


ments, as a delicacy, the table of 


the monarch. Further, the little 
stream caused by the finger of Wil- 


mantina, in which flows, if no long- 
er the precious fluid, at least clear 
water. Also, there lies near the 
main road, already diminished by 
blasting, but still twenty feet high, 
a granite block of various shades 
of color, which is said to be nothing 
less than the lump of cheese pet- 
rified by time. 


_——o oo 


WISHING. 


_—_—_— 


BY GRACE H. HORR, 


H, give me a soul looking out from 
the eyes, 

And a heart that is gentle, a head 
that is wise: 

This ia all, in adear little wife, I 
would prize. 


Hf, give me a friend, who, like some 
hardy flower 
Which will spread its fair petals 
when dark tempests lower, 
Will be faithfal and true in adversi- 
ty's hour. 


the wind, 

One who fears not the foc, for he 
leaves him behind— 

While my will he obeys, and is gen- 
tle and kind. 


go" give me a horse that’s as swift as 


to the breeze, 

Like a sea-gull will ride o'er tem- 
pestuous seas, 

While ehe laughs at the dark, foam- 
ing waters she cleaves. 


or give me the bark that will yield 


and pure, 

Who is gay as the lark, yet a trifle 
demure— 

One who all but the loss of our love 
could endure, 


a children, a girl who is truthful 


and true, 

With a voice rather loud—the boy- 
tones ringing through, 

And a heart you can teach what ‘tis 
right he should do. 


ge" boy of my heart must be valiant 


wild nightingale, 
Far away from the world and its 
sorrowful wail. 


F gold, just enough for ourselves— 
nay, and more, 

That a largess I may not refuse to 
the poor, 

And the stranger and friend never 
find a'closed door, 


H, give me a cot in a fair, sheltered 
vale, 
Where Ya hear the soft song of the 


their kind, 

Comprehending the wants of soul, 
body, and mind. 

Where instruction and eolace I ever 
may find. 


oy books, just a few, yet the best of 


ND thus J shall feel all the bold sall- 
or's pride, 
Or the hunter's delight as my swift 
steed I ride, 
Or bask in the bliss of my own fire- 
side. 


é 
, 
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TALKS WITH WOMEN, 


BY JENNIE JUNE. 


SUGAR PLUMS. 


: Ho is it that buys all the 
3 pity sugar- plums, that sup- 
foeyee port our great confection- 

: ery shops—not such as 
have restaurants and “bars” at- 
tached, but the simpler establish- 
ments where only candies and con- 
fections, and crystallized sweet- 
meats are to be obtained ? 

Why, women and children, of 
course. Men occasionally may be 
seen going in or coming out of one 
of them; but men are rarely seen 
eating candies. The package they 
purchase is nearly always bought 
to take home to wife or children, 
or present to some lady friend. 

This fact illustrates a humiliat- 
ng truth. Women have been fed 
on confectionery, until they have 
acquired a distaste for more solid 
food. In other words, they have 
been petted and sweetened into 
compliance with the wishes and 
authority of men, until they have 
lost individuality and self-respect, 
and dread nothing so much as the 
loss of their accustomed indul- 
gences. 

What these indulgences are, and 
whether they ought to be consider- 
ed an equivalent for the lose of a 
woman's right to the exercise of 
her own Will, the control of her 
own person, the authority over her 
own actions, it is the business of 
this article to consider. 

The first thing that a young man 

oes when he proposes to a girl is 
to assure her that he is willing to 
work for and support her to the 
extent of his means and ability to the 
end of his natural life. 

This assurance the girl receives 
in perfect good faith, admiring his 
disinterestedness, and more than 
grateful, as is the manner of wo- 
men, for his exceeding kindness in 
selecting her, when no doubt he 
might have had the choice of many 
prettier and richer girls. 

The idea that prudence had any- 
thing to do with the matter on his 
part never enters her mind. She 
would indignantly repel the inti- 
mation that he. had been confirmed 
in his resolution of asking her to 
be his wife by the thought that 
she would not require too much of 
him, and could give him all he 
wanted in the way of household 
service at less cost than he could 
get it in any other way. 

In asking her to be his wife, he 
proposes to support her, and even 


in the church service magnificently 
offers to endow her with all his 
worldly goods—goods that he does 
not possess, and never will, unless 
she assists him by her industry, 
thrift, and management. 

Ts not such profession of endow- 
ment an absurd farce in nine cases 
out of ten? Yet every man living 
takes the credit of it, and gets the 
benefit of it. 

The girl makes no offers and no 
promises, yet she tacitly binds her- 
self to do that man’s bidding for 
the rest of her natural life, to bear 
his children, to act as his house- 
keeper, his seamstress, his nurse, 
and, possibly, as his cook and wash- 
erwoman. There are plenty of wo- 
men, indeed, who act as all of these, 
and earn enough in shops or at 
trades to support themselves into 
the bargain. 

What does she get for this labor, 
for this use, and sacrifice of her- 
self? A lodging, food, and clothes, 
more or less. Half the time she 
has not either the money or the lib- 
erty of a house servant. - Did I say 
half? Has she even the liberty of 
a house-servant to change her place 
if the work prove too hard or the 
wages too small ? 

It may be said that men are tied 
in the same way, but they have, at 
least, more the control of their own 
circumstances; they have the op- 
portunity of acquisition, the know]- 
edge and sense of power, and the 
credit of accomplishing the entire 
work of the world. Chained to 
eternal drudgery, to an endless suc- 
cession of small cares that count 
for nothing, the woman is without 
compensation, present or prospec- 
tive, for the chances are that she 
will break down under her burdens, 
and be simply tolerated till the end 
of her days. 

But what of those fortunate wo- 
men who marry, and are supported ? 
who are lucky enough to find for- 
tunes and establishments? Is the 
promise literally fulfilled to them? 
Do they find themselves endowed 
with their husband’s worldly goods 
to an extent which will enable 
them to use, sel], or give them 
away as their own? 

“Oh! dear, no, that could not be 
expected! ” 

What does “ endow” mean, then, 
and why is the word used at all?” 

The truth is, that it generally 
means that the wife receives from 
her husband whatever he has a 
mind to give her, not as her right, 
but as his gift, he retaining all the 
control over his own property, and 
very often assuming it over hers, if 
she happen to possess any in her 
own right. 

We have no mind to ask the 
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price that many women pay for| cessarily the subordinate one, and 


their immunity from houschold 
drudgcry, for their exemption from 
absolutely menial employment, for 
their privilege of living in a house 
with a few more rooms, for their 
costly wardrobes, for their rich jew- 
els; but one thing is certain, that 
all would be given, and more, very 
often, for the womanhood lost, for 
the sense of perfect, absolute free- 
dom. 

For a paper of promised sugar- 
plums, which they may or may 
not get, women barter in marriage 
their most sacred right, their right 
over their own persons, and the 
control of their own actions. 

A great deal is said about a wo- 
man’s will, but in married life there 
is but one will, and that one is that 
of the man. Men sometimes make 
a merit of yielding when they do 
not care one way or the other, but 
if they do, all the power on earth 
could not turn them. 

It may be that there is a neces- 
sity existing in the nature of things 
for this inflexibility, this determi- 
nation on the part of men. Un- 
doubtedly there are ends to be 
gained, and obstacles overcome, 
which only strength and persistence 
could accomplish ; but it must be 
remembered that will-power is just 
as often exercised in smal) things 
as in large, that the habit of con- 
trol is difficult to lay aside, that 
great occasions don’t always arise, 
but little ones do constantly, when 
the assertion of an obstinate will, 
to the exclusion of reason or argu. 
ment, proves a source of much 
annoyance, often of permanent mis- 
ery. 
Looking at the subject from this 
point of view—what do women 
gain for the loss of all that they 
unhesitatingly give to men? Noth- 
ing, except the name of wife. The 
board and the clothes, with greater 
freedom, and much less labor and 
suffering, could be obtained by 
hiring out to any other person. 

This is not set forth as the high- 
est or best view of married life, but 
simply as the hard, practical side of 
the question. It is time that wo- 
men understood for what they ex- 
change themselves, and barter their 
daughters. It is time that they set 
themselves seriously to work, to 
consider whether it would not be 
better to educate and train them as 
independent human beings, with a 
purpose in life of their own, and 
knowledge, at least, of what they 
have to expect as dependents in any 
position in life. 

It is not that men are any worse 
than women would be under the 
same circumstances ; it is simply 
that the dependent position is ne- 


that this dependence, in the case of 
women, is increased in an infinite 
degree by the sufferings and re- 
gponsibilities of maternity. 

The better women are treated, 
the more reason there is to fear for 
them, and for the future of the sex. 
It seems ungrateful to rebel against 
the hand that feeds you, no matter 
how willing a slave you may be in 
return, and as there is no recogni- 
tion of the labor that women per- 
form, no acknowledged right to 
compensation, to a share in the in- 
come, or to anything but so much 
as comes as a gift from the hus- 
band, they must grow more and 
more dependent as they grow 
older, and less able to emancipate 
themselves from the necessitics of 
their position. 

Is this well? is it best to rest 
under this state of things? to eat 
the bread of dependence, and have 
the credit of cating that of charity ? 
Shall we forever perform a full share 
of the work of the world, and relin- 
quish all title to itsrewards? Shall 
we forever sell our birthright for a 
pound of confectionery ? 

We have no desire to revolution- 
ize, or materially change the rela- 
tions between men and women— 
marriage, or union between the 
sexes will exist, as long as the 
sexes exist. The mistake lies in 
women supposing that marriage is 
more necessary to them than it is 
to men, that it relieves them from 
their share of labor and responsi- 
bility, and that, therefore, they 
ought cheerfully to comply with 
the conditions which belong to a 
past age, to an age of serfdom and 
degrading oppression. 

The root of the evil lies in the 
stupid idea that women have, that 
it is a degradation to work for 
money. Work they can not escape, 
be they rich or poor. They must 
work, more or less, for themselves, 
for their friends, for their husbands, 
for their children, for their homes, 
or for charities, and the most of 
them do it early and late, withont 
a thought of unwillimgness, and 
with real ardor and earnestness, 
unless it comes in the tangible 
shape of ‘‘earning their own liv- 
ing,” and then it immediately be- 
comes a hardship. 

In what respect does the work 
they perform differ from that which 
would carn their living? Do they 
not sew? Do they not cookY Do 
they not act as housckeepers? Do 
they not make, and mend, and wash 
and dress children, and dance at- 
tendance perpetually on the wishes 
and whims of the male members of 
the fainily ? 

Are these such valuable privi- 


leges that women should runa race 
with each other for them? Can not 
any servant-girl compass them, and 
obtain thanks, and twelve to twen- 
ty-five dollars per month besides? 

How many wives who are moth- 
ers, and the nurses of their own 
children, sit down with absolutely 
nothing else todo but nurse the 
baby, be fed, waited upon, and re- 
ceive twenty-five to thirty dollars 
per month, as a hired wet-nurse 
does? 

Do they not, instead of this, tend 
and care for the whole family? Do 
they not act as seamstress and 
housekeeper, and sometimes as 
cook and washerwoman, as well 
asnurse? With another important | © 
difference, that they receive neither | 
thanks nor thirty dollars per, 
month! 

Is not the laborer worthy of his 
hire? It seems to us that the degra- 
dation is not in working for pay, 
but in working without it. 

The cure for the evil rests with 
women themselves. Let them find 
a vocation before, and independent 
of, marriage. Let them be taught 
the infamy of holding their own 
persons as their only capital. Teach 
them to place a proper value upon 
their position and services as wife 
and mother, and demand in return 
for these, not a paper of sugar- 
plums, but a full recognition of an 
equal right to a share in the income, 
in acquired property, in the dispo- 
sition of property, and whatever 
affects the interests ent welfare of 
the family. 

For our part, we consider this 
right to acknowledgment of, and 
compensation for labor, of the high- 
est importance, and paramount to 
all others for women. It is all bosh 
for men to talk of women losing 
their title to courtesy when they 
claim equality. How much courtesy, 

.or how much help, or how much 
protection do women get from men 
when they really need it? The 
women that we know, who receive 
the courtesy from men, are those 
who pecuniarily and otherwise are 
most independent of them. 

Is it not better to possess a hun- 
dred dollars of one’s own, than be 
dependent for five dollars upon 
some one else, and doubtful whether 
you will get it? 

Money ispower. Let women re- 
ceive money for their labor, and 
they can buy all the confectionery 
they want—and something more 
substantial: their own independence 
and self-respect. 


2oo——— 


Pripe.—The thing pride has which ro 
other vice that I know of has: it is an 
enemy to itself; and a proud man can not 
endure to see pride in another.—Feltham. 
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JILTED. 


BY J. A. BELLOWS. 


SAW the lady; she’s wondrous fair; 

Jewels were flashing upon her 
breast. 

The gold-dust glittered bright in her hair. 

I've seen her: now I can bear the rest. 


ar. yea, Ican amile, for a smile will 
mask 
An aching heart, for it must not 
break ; 
If lips are smiling, 
avk 
Or guess that I'm dying for his 
sake ? 


O matter. The Past is forever fled; 
The Present only is left to me. 
And I? I shall live, and shall die 


unwed 
Loving him on till eternity. 


4 HREE months ago, and the June was 
| here, 


pray, who shall 


With rosex and music and clouds 
of gold; 
Birds were singing in meadow and 
mere. 
And now it is autumn: I'm grow 
ing old. 


June 
Seemed like the breath of a loving 
God, 
The idle zephyr a a fairy tune ;— 


ens months ago, and the dreamy 


No more of your roses! the thorns | 


muet be trod. 


light, 
The flowers will bloom and the wa- 
ters flow; 
Only for me will the day be night, 
Only for me will the chill winds 
blow. 


eo" days will come with their golden 


. 
UT haply, in years that are yet to be, 
When Junes are over and roses 
« 
wb fled, 
There by my head-stone he and she 
May whisper softly, ** Peace! she 
is dead.” 


a] 


iamonds of Trough 


You can nor Escare SLANDER.—Let 
no one suppose that by acting a good part 
through life he will escape slander. There 
will be those even who hate them for the 
very qualities that ought to procure cs- 
teem. There are some folks in the world 
who are not willing that others should be 
better than themselves. 


SPEAKING THE TRUTH.—There is noth- 
ing so delightful as the hearing or the 
apeaking of truth. For this reason there 


is no conversation so agreeable as that of 


the man of integrity, who hears without 
any intention to betray, and speaks with- 
out any intention to deceive. 


Isarprpiry.—Some men are very enter- 
taining for a first interview, but after that 
they are exhausted and run out; on a 
second meeting, we shall find them very 
flat and monotonous: like hand-organe, 
we have heard all their tunes. 


Speakine much Is a eign of vanity: for 
he that is lavish in words is a niggard in 
deed.—Sir Walter Raleigh. 


October, 


ADVANTAGE OF Goop BrrtH.—A noble 
Virth and fortune, though they make not 
a bad man good, yet they are a real ad- 
vantage to a worthy one, and place his 
virtues in the fairest light.—Lildo. 


Avarice in old age, says Cicero, is 
foolish; for what can be ntore absurd 
than to increase our provirions for the 
road the hearer we approach to our jour- 
ney’s end? 


One's age should be tranqnil, as one's 
childhood should be playful; hard work 
at either extremity of human existence is 
out of place. 


Goop-NaTuRE.—It is said of a good-na- 
tured fellow that he was as apt to forgive 
injurics ax most people are to forget ben- 

efite. 

CHEERFULNES8.—Let the alr of cheer- 
fulness ever pervade our every employ- 
ment, for, like music, * it sweeteus toil.” 


WHENEVER yor buy or ecll, ict or hire, 


| make aclear bargain, and never truet to 


“We sha‘n't disagree about trifles.” 


Ir yon let trouble ait upon your soul 
like a hen upon her nest, you may expect 
the hatching of a large brood. 


Wit, Wit, Wiepom.—At twenty years 
of age the will reigns, at thirty the wit, 
and at forty the judgment. 


GovERN your passions, or otherwise 
they will govern you.—/forace. 

Weattu is not his who gets it, but his 
who enjoys it. 


Sometimes words hurt more 
swords, 


than 


Pay as you go and keep from small 
acore. 


Roiiine stones gather no moss. 
Tue day is short and the work is much. 
Vator can do little without discretion. 


itieay and Art Gu 


DemoreEst’s ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC.— 
Our new IInstrated Almanac will goon 
be ready for distribution, and will be 
found one of the gems of the season, The 
houschold department isa eapecial feature, 
and furnishes a complete cookery-book, 
with bills of fare for every month in the 
year, directions for parties, etc. There 
will also be found much other ueeful and 
interesting information in’ relation to 
parlor work and recreatione, ladies’ gar- 
dening, needlework, etc., together with 
a varicty of choice literary matter, and a 
profusion of beautiful illustrations. 


Miss Brappon. — This distingulehed 
Englieh novelist is said to be coming to 
this country. 


Tue ‘“Lapres’ Ciros.""—The ‘“ Order” 
contemplated on the institution of the 
‘* Ladies’ Club,” has been established. It 
is distinct from the Club proper, which, 
however, serves as its entrance or vesti- 
bule, and ladies may be regular members 
of the Club, without being members of 
the Order, which, nevertheless, poseesscs 
such admirable and novel features, as to 
become an object of intense aspiration to 
thoee who gain an insight in its plan and 
purpose, 


Youne AMERICA ENLARGED.— With the 
November Number commences the third 
year of Youna AMERICA, and ite en- 
largement a third beyond its present size. 
Up to this time ite success has been be- 
yond our hopes, and has abundantly re- 
paid the effort to establish a juvenile 


magazine, recreative and amusing with- 
out pucrility, instructive without heavi- 
nees or pretension, and absolutely trath- 
ful in its tone and teachings. To the care 
with which it has fulfilled its mission in 
this respect, we beg to call the attention 
of parents and teachers, and on this 
ground, also, we solicit the continuance 
of their patronage and encouragement. 
So far as the Magazine is concerned, we 
intend that it ehall be constantly more 
worthy of the reputation it has already 
achieved, and of the favor with which it 
hax been received by young and old. 
Friends, relatives, and guardians of chil- 
dren will find $1.50 per year for this Mag- 
azine the best investment they can make 
of that sum of money, for their charges, 
and we will only remind them that the 
advantage to us will be doubled, by eend- 
ing in single and club esubecriptions as 
early as possible, so as to save confusion, 
and ineure promptness in supplying pre- 
miums, 


New Mvsic.—From the enterprising 
firm of C. H. Diteon & Co., 711 Broadway, 
we have received a list of the newest and 
most fashionable music. En paseant, we 
may remark that ladics secking for new, 
rare, and choice murical compositions, 
will be sure of finding them at this extab- 
lishment. Among the pieces received 
are xclections from the Barte-Bleu (Blue 
Beard) of Offenbach, including a Polka 
Redowa, the * Legend of Blue Beard,” 
“These Foolixh Girls,” both songs, and a 
pot pourri of dance and instrumental mu- 
sic. We have also a song—" The Land of 
Home and Beauty.”” Words by the pro:n- 
Ising young poet, Geo. Cooper. Music 
by J. R. Thomas. A song and chorus— 
“The Little Brown Jug,” by the same 
author. Music by Mr. Wellman. A Grant 
Campaign Song, and a “Long Branch 
Galop,” introducing the popniar air, * On 
the Beach at Brighton.” This let has 
variety enough to satisfy the most 
exigeant, 

Our Drawonxp SovventR.—Oar Dia- 
mond Souvenir isa little gem. It fs in 
great demand at ladics' faire, and helps to 
illuminate hundreds of juvenile birthdays. 
It is in all respects medtem in perco (much 
in little). Five cents cach, fifty cents per 
doz , and three dollars per hundred, is the 
price. 


OX. 


FROM THE PERSIAN OF HAFIZ. 


Two ears, and but a single tongue, 
By Nature's laws to man belong ; 
The lexsgon she would teach fs clear, 
“ Repeat but half of what you hear.” 


Not Bap.—A very fat lady, on getting 
into an omnibus, heard agentleman make 
the grumbling remark, ‘* Omnibuees were 
not made for elephants.” To this she re" 
plied, “ Sir, it is very evident that omni- 
buses are like Noah's Ark, intended to 
carry all sorts of beasts.” 


Goop Society.—‘' You ought to ac- 
quire the fatulty of being at home in the 
beet society,” said a fashionable aunt to 
an honest nephew.—‘tI manage that 
easily enough,’ responded the nephew, 
“by staying at home with my wife and 
children.” 


In an Irish paper there once appeared 
this erratum ; ‘In our last, instead of his 
Grace the Duchess of Devonshire, read 
her Grace the Duke of Devonshire.” 


Tue Prettiest NECKTIE FoR A LapY— 
The arms of hor baby. 
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MME, DEMOREST’S 
BULLETIN or FASHIONS 


FOR THE 
FALL AND WINTER OF 1868-9. 


Tuis Bulletin furnishes the only 
complete pictorial resumé of Amer- 
ican and Parisian fashions published 
in this country, and is invaluable 
to dressmakers, and ladies living 
remote from the metropolis. 

It is a large imperial sheet, con 
taining upward of seventy figures, 
beautifully and artistically colored, 
in the correct tints of their varied 
and distinctive costumes, and, to- 
gether with the patterns and de- 
scriptions which accompany the 
plate, affords a perfect guide for the 
making of costumes of every de- 
scription, both for ladies and chil- 
dren, the details of the changes in 
cutting, and the methods of trim- 
ming. 

Ball, evening, and dinner dresses, 
suits for walking-costumes, for vis- 
iting, with the plainer toilets for 
house and home wear, all receive 
due attention, and are represented 
in the latest and most useful, as 
well as most distinguished styles. 

Children’s costumes receive spe- 
cial consideration and care. 

On and after the 15th day of Sep- 
tember, the Bulletin of Fashions for 
the Fall and Winter of 1868.9 is 
ready for distribution. Orders may 
be sent in immediately. 


ed 
FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 

THE changes in fashion are now 
so frequent that it requires not 
merely a long purse, but much 
time and energy to keep pace with 
them. This condition is not due 
simply to the love of novelty on 
the part of women, but to the ef. 
forts of trade, to the eager competi- 
tion, to the anxiety in every de- 
partment of art and industry to 
produce something that shall win 


noe. 


who can afford 
The world 
is growing rich in spite of its ex- 


the favor of those 
to gratify their fancies. 


travagance, and all the blame must 
not be laid upon women, so long 


as twice as much money is expended | 


upon rum and tobacco, as upon all 
the finery of which we hear so 
much. 

It is comforting to know, also, 


that in order to be well dressed it | 


is not necessary to follow all the ca- 
prices of fashion, and that so many 
of the permanent styles lately in- 
troduced have been conducive to 
health, and in entire accordance 
with good sense and correct judg- 
ment, as well as refined taste. 
Good’ women have it in their 
power to do what many of them 
fail to do, and that is, keep them- 
selves informed of the changes in 
style, and when they see anything 


| 


row bands of fur. This pelisse may 
be worn over a skirt of the 
a serge, or handsome “ Boulevard ” 
skirt. 
somewhat longer than 


be made 


when worn en suite. 
——— 


TOILETS FOR THE MONTH. 

Tomer of change- 
able silk, purple, green, and gold. 
The suit consists of a skirt and 
tight-fitting casaque, both edged 
with a flounce, and the latter round- 
ed up at the sides, where it is or- 
namented with rosettes. At the 
back, the casaque is tied up en pan- 


VISITING 


ters, With a wide sash, the ends of 


which are finished with 
knotted fringe. 


a rich 


WALKING-DREss of dust-colored 


aultane (silk mohair), made with 
two skirts, and a round mantelet 


san, 


In the latter cases it should/ 


y 
Y 


really good, adopt it, and try to pro- 
mote its use so as to make it a 
permanent instead of a transitory 
fashion, liable to be superseded at 
any moment. 


caught up in the middle of the 
back with a silk rosette, and edged 
with fringe. The upper skirt is 
quite short and raised at the sides 
so as to forma pouf at the back, 


The high boots, the walking- 
suit, and the gored “ Boulevard” 
‘skirt, are all examples of useful 
fashions, yet it is only in cities, and 
in the suburbs of great cities that 
we see them largely adopted. In 
the interior, in remote country 
districts, where they are so much 
needed, and would be so much 
more useful, we see the same old 
shawl and dragging skirt, the 
same well-worn white petticoat, 
and the same gaiter boots, that we 
saw a dozen years ago. 

Water-proof suits are a useful 
and economical fashion this fall, 
and ought to be universally popu. 
lar. They are simply bound and 
trimmed with an -aexpensive braid 
stitched on, and should be made as 
plainly as possible. A first and 
second skirt, and short, loose pal- 
etot, is the usual and most conven- 
ient style for water-proof costumes. 


which is ornamented with a short, 
wide bow and ends edged with 
fringe. Italian straw bonnet trim. 
med with black lace, scarlet velvet 
and poppies. 


EVENING DREss of rose-pink silk, 
very heavy, with a satin surface. 
Overskirt of fine India muslin rich- 
ly embroidered in a scolloped bor. 
der. A band of silk, edged with} 
narrow lace, rounds off from the | 
side, descends, and assists to form 
the upper skirt into a pouf at the ; 
back. Sultane bodice of silk, trir- 
med with white lace. 


AN ELEGANT Eventna DREss 
consists of heavy white silk, made 
in the Princesse style and covered 
upon the upper part of the skirt 
with puffs of tulle spread out fan- 
shaped and divided by strands of 
white satin braid terminating in 
bows of white satin without ends. 


The Hungarian pelisse consti- 
tutes the principal part of o new 
fall costume, made of cloth, in 
dark blue, olive green, or dark 
claret-color. The pelisse is tight-fit- 
ting, with revers turned back from 
the throat, somewhat tight-fitting 
coat sleeves, and are ernamented 
with a wide “basket” braid, headed 
by a narrow one. Later in the sea- 


VISITING-DRESS of rich green 


chameleon silk, made with a round 
skirt and a flounce just touching 


he ground, no train; the flounce 
headed by a narrow fringe. Tight- 
fitting pelisse of black armure silk, 
ornamented with five rows of rich 
wide cord, edged with a knotted 
silk fringe; coat sleeves, a Marie 
Antoinette cape, and a sash with 


gon it will be trimmed with nar-| round loops at the back trimmed 
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to match, completes the garment. 
Bonnet of green satin, puffed and 
trimmed with short curled green 
feathers. 


WALKING-DRESS of gray serge, 
consisting of short skirt and pelisse, 
the pelisse fitting to the figure 
closely, crossing to the right in 
front, and having coat sleeves sur- 
mounted by a puff and the puff by 
a little rounded cap, which gives o 
quaint look. The trimming con- 
sists of wide black silk basket-braid 
headed by two rows of narrow 
braid, and black crochet buttons. 


A SERVICEABLE WALKING-SUIT 
is made of brown waterproof cloth, 
trimmed with several rowsof black 
alpaca braid, or with narrow folds 
piped with black silk. Two skirts, 
or an upper one and petticoat faced 
by a deep band of the material, and 
a short loose paletot without sash, 
is the style for so simple a material, 
which is intended for wear and ex 
posure to all sorts of weather. 
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DESCRIPTION OF COLORED 
STEEL PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Evening dress of pear 
colored grenadine over glace silk. 
Lappets of the same, bound with 
gold%®lored satin set on in chains, 
one overlapping the other, with 
satin buttons in the points, are car- 
ried around the edge of the plain, 
loose tunic, around the lower part 
of the underskirt, ascending to a 
point in front, finished with a bow, 
and around the neck of the low 
corsage ; a tulle berthe covers the 
shoulders; a large bow festoons 
the tunic in the back where the 
lappets mect. Satin shoulder-knots 
and tulle sleeves puffed. Pearl or- 
naments—necklace, ear-drops, and 
bracelets. Maize flowers in the 
hair, bunched upright. 

Fic. 2.—Dinner dress of fawn- 
colored silk, trimmed with purple 


EC 
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skirt is encircledwby three rows of 
piping with one of fringe below. 
Paniers in the back supported by 
satin bands and large rosettes; the 
apron divides in front at the belt, and 
curves down to a point, as shown 
in the plate; it is again apparently 
divided by the trimming, the lower 
section of which begins under the 
upper, about half-way of the dis- 
tance below the waist. Piping 
upon the body, both sides; a wide 
band at the wrist with a rosette at 
the top. 


Fic. 3.—Walking-suit in dark 
green silk, striped almost invisibly 
with black ; a flounce on the bottom 
of the skirt, headed with a flat 
plaiting and frills bound with 
cross-cut satin; upper skirt bordered 
with a flat plaiting confined by 
satin piping; it is festooned in the 
back and upon each side of the 
front with fans of silk. Basque 
trimmed with plaiting on the bot- 
tom and around the hands. Piping 
set on in imitation of bretelles ; belt 
holding a fan in the back, and 
small fans upon the shoulders, 


Fic. 4—Dinner dress of mauve 
silk; upon the lower skirt a wide 
colante headed with Bismarck pas- 
sementerie, puffing of silk and a 
frill box-plaited; overskirt with 
panier back and apron front, trim- 
med with passementerte and mauve 
silk fringe; plain body, shoulders 
defined in berthe shape, a ruffle at 
the hand and puff at the top of 
the sleeve. 
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DESCRIPTION OF OPERA CLOAKS 
AND CORSAGES. 
(See full page Engraving.) 

No.1.—Plain body witha Eugenie 

Jichu, which is cut in two distinct 
divisions having sashes each way ; 
it is crossed at the waist behind and 
held with a large bow formed of 
two loops joined by a rosette; the 
front is caught apart after crossing 
on the bosom with rosettes. The 
material is silk, trimmed yh a 
satin band cross-cut and lace wide 
upon the body, and in the same pat- 
tern narrower around the scarfs. 
Lace neck-tie; sleeves trimmed at 
the bottom witb two bands, onc 
ascending in a peak and edged with 
lace. 

No. 2.—Dress of blue silk poplin, 
low corsage finished out with sleeves 
and high body of blue and white 
striped silk, bertheof poplin cut out 
in scollops and bound on the corsage 
in front with blue satin. Satin 
rosette in front and on the shoulders 
with fringed ends; this berthe de- 
scends behind like bretellcs, tormi- 
nating beneath the sash. 


cashmere cut likeasmal] talina with 
shawl front ; a broad lace flounce 
on the bottom is set on with a nar- 
row lace frill and satin piping; 
another row above turns off and up 
the back under a lace hood; the 
pointed bars or straps are of black 
satin like the piping; the neck is 
bound with satin. 


trimmed with rouwleauz of black 
satin. 
collar faced inside as far as it is vis- 
ible with either white or Sultane 
satin ; the neck is frilled with lace as 
far as the collar, the sleeves are en- 
circled with piping descending to a 
point on the shoulder; wide bands 
at the bottom and satin belt closing 
with a camco in the back. 


Empress cloth, ornamented with 
passementerie and tasseled fringe in 
the same shade of color; the shoul- 
der-straps end with small satin but- 
tons; below these the passementcrie 
describes scollops fringed. 


DESCRIPTION OF DOUBLE PAGE 


cloth trimmed with broad black 
satin passementerie and satin but- 
tons. The front width of the skirt 
is gored off upon both sides and 
hangs quite plain, while the side 


The passementerie is carried almost 
half way down the front, and turn- 
ed off to the seam with a border 


Fic. 4.—Walkivg-suit of garnet 
poplin, two silk ruttics at the bot- 
tom, headed with gimp; a ruffled 
Polonaise with sash fronts hanging 
loose over the skirt and set in at 
the belt. The skirt of the Polon- 
aise is festooned just beyond with 
a rosette. Plain body and sleeves 
headed by two puffs and a ruffle. 
Bonnet of blue royal velvet, with 
autumn foliage. 


No. 3.—Opera cloak of scarlet 


No. 4.—Dress of Sultane silk, 


Fig. 5.—Boy's suit of blue velvet- 
een in a very dark shade; knee 
pants, with rich silk galoon over 
the side seams ; blouse closing upon 
the side with jet buttons, and bound 
with galoon. 


Fia. 6.—Walking-suit of black 
silk, double skirt, the lower orna- 
mented with a flounce, having a 
puff, two rows of piping and a frill 
above; the piping is made of black 
and white striped silk, which gives 
the effect of white silk wound with 
a cord. Upper skirt with apron 
front, and the remaining widths 
puffed in the scams, two puffs be- 
ing drawn over the rash. The 
trimming is composed of mixed 
fringe, black and white, and piping. 
Plain body with Lamballe cape. 


Pompadour body, standing 


No. 5.—Dress of invisible green 
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OF COSTUMES. 
Pig 1 Disseof green enipress Fie. 7.—Dinner dress of russet 

me poult. An apron is described upon 
both sides with a bias fold border- 
ed with points; these are bound 
with black satin; fringe below. 
The scarfs or sashes are drawn 
apart in the back and caught down 
in slight folds. Belt cut out in 
points and hung with fringe. Satin 
binding upon the sashes. 


breadth is cut so long as to allow 
fine plaits taken up in the seam. 


Fia. 8—Home dress of violet 
merino ; aslight panter in the back. 
Trimming of satin or silk in bows 
upon the side. Two rows of piping 
describing a round apron and a 
broad fold around the body cut in 
deep vandykes upon the shoulders. 
Buttons to correspond. A narrow 
frill of lace upon each edge of the 
band around the wrist. 


of fringe. The waist closes in the 
back ; the trimming upon the body 
turns square below the shouldeis 
without crossing over the sleeves. 
Band of passementerie at the hand. 


Fia. 2.—Evening dress of white 
grenadine trimmed with a bias fold 
of the material, scolloped along onc 
edge and bound with blue satin ; a 
straight row of piping forms the 
heading. Low body with a narrow 
cape crossing in fichu style over the 
bust, and knotted with sash ends 
behind. Puffed sleeves; neck and 
sleeves finished with a frill of Val- 
enciennes. 


Fie. 8.—Stone-colored mohair 
dress cut walking length. Basque 
of stone-colored wool plush, closing 
diagonally and ornamented with 
Bismarck passementerie and but, 
tons of smoked pearl. The skirt 
rounds in apron style across the 
front, and at the seams is cut 
straight the length of two inches 
before it slopes toward the back. 
Bismarck velvet bonnet with black 
lace ties. 
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SASHES, 


SASHEs are the most important 
feature of dressy costumes, and are 
extremely uscful in saving the ne- 
cessity for other trimming upon a 
handsome skirt. Rich materials, 
such as heavy poplins, thick silks, 
and the like, are better made up 
with plain skirts; but an absolute- 
ly plain skirt, in these days of pro- 
fusion in trimmings, is not the 
thing for a ceremonious toilet, 
and so a handsome sash, fanned, 
bowed, frmged, knotted, and ar. 
ranged so as to occupy the largest 
possible amount of space, comes in 
adinirably, and supplies just what 


was required to give completeness 
and distinction to the costume. 

There is no sign of diminution 
either in the size or the elaborate 
arrangement of these stylish acces- 
sories. A single bow tied at the 
waist looks childish. The ornament- 
al part now consists of a double 
fan, one fastened at the waist, the 
other uniting the ends in the cen- 
ter of the skirt—or of many wide 
loops, spread out as a fan-shaped 
Togette, and drawn through rings 
or chains, and sometimes of simple, 
wide ends edged with fringe, which 
fall over other wider and longer 
ends descending upon the skirt. 

The “Panier Sash,” the latest 
novelty, is composed of a central 
pouf of silk, surmounted by loops, 
and having wide ends. It is pretty 
in silk, over dresses of muslin or 
alpaca. 
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NEW SWISS MUSLIN APRONS. 


MvusLIN aprons are of endless 
variety in shape and trimmings, 
and admit of much taste in their 
arrangement. The materials used 
should be the finest Swiss book 
muslin, lace and ribbon. Some 
aprons are of the plain rounded 
form so much worn in black silk. 
They are edged with insertion lace, 
either Valenciennes or Cluny, as 
may be preferred; beyond this a 
wide lace to match, slightly full at 
the rounded corners, is placed, and 
at the head of it, on the muslin, a 
thick ruche of narrow ribbon or 
silk, of the color of the dress with 
which it is to be worn, finishes the 
apron, a small pocket being added 
on the right side, trimmed to match. 
From this design all others take 
their origin; they may be cut in 
points at the edge, or either longi- 
tudinally or horizontally trimmed 
with insertion; the points may be 
composed of insertion entirely, or 
it may be introduced into the apron 
itself in any design, and lined 
with colored silk or ribbon ; squares 
or circles of Cluny may be used in 
the same manner, but the outer edge 
should always be finished with a 
fall of lace, deep or otherwise ac- 
cording to the taste of the wearer. 
Very small flat bows also make a 
good substitute for the ruche just 
mentioned, if placed close together 
at the top of the insertion. The 
length of these aprons, including 
the lace trimming, should never ex. 
ceed half a yard, by about the same 
in width, whatever the design may 
be; indeed, many we have seen 
have been rather within than be- 
yond these dimensions. They 
should be gathered at the waist 
into the space of about seven inches, 
and are worn under the waist-band. 
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PEARL AND DIAMOND SET. 


Tae bars of this new design consist of 
gold, into which rare diamonds are insert- 
ed, and from which large pearls are sus- 
pended. The upper mounting consists 
of diamonds set in a band of gold, and 
surmounted by a light scroll-work of gold, 
and single large pearl. The design of 
the ear-rings matches that of the breast- 
pin, only that the single diamond is larger 
than those in the breast-pin, and can be 
worn as asolitaire. From the establish- 
ment of Bau, Black & Co. 
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FALL CLOAKS. 

Scrrs areas “ well worn” as ever, 
and have almost driven independent 
cloaks out of the field, and independ- 
ent cloak stores also. All the lat- 
ter have found the necessity of 
changing their tactics, and have 
merged into general dry-goods or 
ready-made clothing—the sale of 
an occasional cloak to people who 
have a lot of old dresses to wear 
out not being sufficient to pay rent, 
much less keep a city pot boiling. 

Patterns are issued of cloaks, and 
one is sometimes seen in the win- 
dows, but it would be difficult to 


say who buys or wears them, as 
they are hardly ever seen in the 
street. There are exceptional occa- 
sions, however, when cloaks are 
needed, or at least when they are 
very acceptable. 

The black velvet cloak is hardly 
likely to lose its prestige in the eyes 
of Anierican ladies, and there are 
many who will consider the “suit” 
a poor substitute for a comfortable 
winter cloak. For the benefit of 
these ladies, we may mention the 
gored coat and pelerine cape, in 
in black, brown, and olive-green 
cloth, which will be an undoubted 
favorite as soon as cold weather sets 
in. 

The round cloak of tartan cloth 
is also a style very much admired 
in its latest form with “Colleen 
Bawn” cape. This cloak we rec- 
ommend as a wrap, upon days 
and at times when the “suit” is not 
sufficiently warm. 

For this month, the warm walk- 
ing-dress, with cape looped up at 
the back with rosettes, is quite 
enough for comfort, particularly if 
the upper dress forms the fashiona- 
ble pelisse, and the cape is worn 
over it, The newest of these cos- 
tumes, by the way, are made in 
tartan cloth, and are very effective. 

Thestyle of the out-door garment, 
en suite and otherwise, promises to 
be very comfortable. They are 
long, and partly or quite close-fit- 
ting. The short, loose sacks have 
almost disappeared. 

Nearly all cloaks will be made 
with sleeves, even opera cloaks, and 
capes will be worn with them very 
generally. When one garment is 
to be worn with several different 
dresses, it is best to have it black, 
either in cloth or silk. 
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BONNETS FOR OCTOBER. 

Nort much comfort in bonnets as 
yet for the old ladies. A bonnet 
which is a covering and protection 
for the head, must still be made in 
defiance of fashion. Hairstill piled 
up high on the head, bonnets still a 
stripof lace, or silk, or etraw, or satin, 
with a flower or a tuft of feathers as 
a land-mark, placed straight across 
the top of the head. 

The difference in them consists in 
this, that while formerly they were 
small squares, or triangular picces 
of wire surrounding a flat lace 
foundation, they have now assum- 
ed an clevated form, and repose as 
diadems or coroncts over brows 
that fondly imagine themselves 
“queenly.” : 

One of the prettiest of the new 
models is composed of three stand 
ing rims of scarlet satin, edged 
with a falling fringe of white mara- 


bou, and ornamented with a tuft 
of marabou feathers, in the heart of 
which is a little golden bird, with 
spread wings. 

Another has a brim of white vel- 
vet rolled back upon a crown of 
uncut velvet, and trimmed with a 
band of short, curled white feathers 
dotted with gold. 

A lovely puffed hat of gold-color- 
ed satin is ornamented with satin 
ribbon, gold lace barbe, and the 
head of a bird of paradise. 

Many summer hats of chip and 
Italian straw are trimmed up for 
fall wear with scarlet or gold- 
colored velvet and black ostrich 
plumes. 

Feathers are in great vogue, the 
beautiful willow plumes and well- 
curled ostrich (the longer the 
better) being the favorites. They 
have quite superseded flowers upon 
the winter bonnets, and assist the 
impression that a bonnet is there, 
somewhere, by the graceful curl of 
the plume around the chignon. 

In round hats, black and brown 
(not “bronze” brown) are most in 
vogue, the brim generally being 
velvet, the ornaments, feathers, 
black or scarlet. 


“Hamier” Hat of black velvet, with 
green satin fluted over the brim, and 
ribbon stream to match, with black thread 
lace and elegant plume. A jet aigrette is 
set at the aide. 


“Franc TEUREUR” Hat of pearl felt, 
trimmed with brown velvet, and satin laid 
in plaits, and a bird of paradise feather. 


The ‘ PieretTe"’ Hat of white French 
felt. The new shade garnet, trimming 
velvet and eatin to match. White ostrich 
tip set in front. 


“VIVANDIERB” Hat of black velvet 
trimmed with black and scarlet satin pi- 
ping. Thread lace and eteel-mixed plume, 
with ribbon streamers. 


The hate are sketched from samples now 
on exhibition at J. R. Terry's, 19 Union 


Square. 
LoS pegs 

ORANGE Biossoms.—It is said 
that the Saracen brides used to wear 
orange blossoms as an emblem of 
fruitfulness, and the same emblems 
were occasionally worn by Euro- 
pean brides, ever since the time of 
the Crusades. The general adop- 
tion of wreaths of orange blossoms 
for brides is, in Western Europe, a 
comparatively modern practice. 


‘“TosTEE’' Hat of pearl felt, trimmed 
with bluc velvet and satin ribbon, with 
fluting over the crown, and aigrette 
pompon. 
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October, 


BONNETS. 
(See full-page Ilustration.) 

No. 1.—The shape of the bonnets 
has not materially altered; they 
have only assumed a more piquant 
character, by the general adoption 
of the standing brim and straight, 
small “cap” crown. 

A very pretty bonnet is of uncut 
velvet (mauve) and satin, the latter 
being laid in a double quilling 
upon the brim, in the hollow of 
which is a bow of velvet. Bandeau 
of quilled black lace, studded with 
jet. Necklace of lace and jet, with 
ornamented bow of velvet, sur- 
rounded by quilling of lace. Orna- 
ment at the back, of leaves, with 
long grass and velvet pansies. 

No. 2.—Bonnet of black velvet, 
the brim covered with jet, which 
extends off into long, slender bands, 
laid between flutings of black lace. 
Plain crown of velvet, edged with 
lace. Necklace of quilled black 
satin, and ornaments consisting of 
drooping velvet tulips, shaded from 
orange to crimson, and fringed with 
long ends of glossy brown grass. 

No. 3.—Bonnet of black velvet, 
piped with orange satin. Orna- 
ments consist of a short, well-curled 
black ostrich plume, orange velvet 
leaves, a bandeau of daisied jet, and 
brides of velvet, piped with satin, 
and united upon the breast with 
three straps, fastened with jet pins. 
Strings of black satin. 

No. 4—Very stylish bonnet of 
- black velvet, the brim composed of 
a double puffing, through the cen- 
ter of which is a bandeau of pink 
velvet, starred with jet daisies. 
Back of this are bows of velvet, 
which form the crown. A rich 
scarf of real lace is fastened with a 
pink velvet bow, with a jet daisy in 
the center, on the breast. Black 
strings, and ornaments consisting 
of a pink satin rose, with full spray, 
and cordon of small brown glossy 
leaves. Bow of pink velvet, set in 
rosette of lace at the back. 

No.5, Rounp Hat.—This stylish 
hat has a Glengarry crown of black 
velvet, a brim partly covered with 
folds, but bonnil on the edge with 
scarlet velvet, over which is a nar- 
row quilling of black lace. Short 
scarf ends at the back, edged with 
lace. Ornaments, aigrette of jet, 
and springing tufts of black and 
scarlet feathers. 

No. 6.—A very distinguée bonnet 
of puffed red velvet, “Sultan” shade, 
and puffed, and quilled black lace. 
Scarf of rich black lace, and necklace 
of heavy, but not wide Sultan red 
ribbon, fastened upon the breast 
with three bows, with jet central 
ornaments. Ornaments consist of a 
wreath of velvet leaves, studded 
with jet daisies. 

These bonnets were all selected 
in Paris and exhibit the latest styles 
of the gay capital. 


FALL WALKING-SUIT. 

Fia. 1.—Suit of green poplin, composed of a dress with three skirts, and a cape, 
the ends of which pass down in front under the belt. The trimming is black velvet, 
with a heading of narrow corded galon, and the sides of the upper skirts have revers 
turned back and trimmed. The cape is a pelerine, pointed at the back, and a belt of 
velvet, with a rosette of poplin leaves in front, bound with velvet, completes the 
dress. 

Fig. 2.—Suit of French gray mohair, trimmed with two widths of black silk braid 
and a fold of the material. The narrow width of braid is used for the heading and 
imitation of lacing upon the skirt and jacket. The skirt is gored; the jacket 
simply a close-fitting casaque, belted in, 


DINNER DRESSES. 


Fic. 1.—Robe of purple powlt de soie, trimmed with double ruching of the silk, 
piped with satin upon the upper skirt, which is also looped up at the sides with 
purple cord and tassels. The deep Grecian flounce upon the under-skirt commences 
at the sides and forms the train. The waist and skirt are trimmed with ruching and 
satin piping put on in scollops, matching the upper skirt. 

Fie. 2.—Robe of shot or changeable silk in three distinct colors—brown, blue, and 
gold. The fullness of the upper skirt is divided into puffings at the back, which 
form paniers. The apron in front is cut out in squares, and filled in with knotted 
fringe made in the colors of the silk, and headed with a cross-cut fold of blue satin. 
The braces with sash ends are also of blue satin, edged with fringe. 


| name of consistency, and adherence 
| strongly displayed than in the decid- 


' machines has undoubtedly its own 


| of ignorance, as well as prejudice, 


| takenin by novelty. The Bartram 


| try it, and is fast winning its way 


PREJUDICES. 


Ir is an extremely difficult thing 
to conquer prejudice, no matter what 
the object or the occasion that calls 
it forth, and there are very few that 
are free from it. We may think our- 
selves candid and open to convic- 
tion, but nearly all of us have de- 
termined predilections in favor of 
certain things, and though we do 
not call them prejudices, yet they 
entirely prevent us from seeing 
good in other things, and induce a 
willful blindness, a determination 
not tosee, which we dignify by the 


to our own opinion. 
In nothing .is prejudice more 


ed opinions entertained about sew- 
ing-machines. Each of the leading 


merits, and persons naturally be- 
come attached to, the one whose 
difficulties they have surmounted, 
and to whose style of work they 
are accustomed. It is an evidence 


however, for any one to suppose 
that sewing-machines, or their par- 
ticular model, has arrived at per- 
fection, and that nothing good can 
come after it. 

A new machine, however perfect, 
coming into the market, has this 
difficulty to contend against, and 
also the natural fear, created often 
by previous experience, of being 


& Fanton machine, of which we 
have before spoken to our readers, 
israpidly surmounting this obstacle. 
It is liked exceedingly by all who 


toa high place in the public estima- 
tion. 

It is so complete a machine, com- 
pared with many others of more pre- 
tension, is so exactly adapted to fami- 
ly use, so simple, yet so efficient and 
capable, that we feel anxious that 
ladies about selecting a machine 
should at least weigh the merits of 
this one, and give it a trial. 

A machine that will sew, that 
will do all kinds of sewing with 
the least trouble, is the kind of ma- 
chine wanted in a family, and such 
is the Bartram & Fantron. Ata 
great shirt manufactory in Danbury, 
Conn., where other favorite ma- 
chines were formerly used, the 
Bartram & Fantons have been 
introduced. At first the girls could 
hardly be induced to operate on 
them. Now, they will engage a 
chance on a BARTRAM & FANTON 
machine six months ahead, because 
it works so much easier, faster and 
better. In the department of the 


“Telegraph ” will be found a num- 
ber of extracts from letters received 
bearing witness to the good qualities 
of the BARTRAM & FANTON ma- 
chine 
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FASHIONS FOR CHILDREN. 

WOOLEN is beginning to take 
the place of pique, and anxious mam- 
mias are inquiring for tartan cloths, 
or Scotch plaids and checks, the 
most useful material ever invented 
for children's wear. 

But do not make the mistake of 
trimming Scotch plaid dresses with 
a color, or mixture of color. The 
only proper trimming is black vel- 
vet, or heavy black silk braid of 
different widths. 

High-necked dresses, gored, or 
plaited into yokes, are the best or- 
dinary style for fall and winter, for 
girls past five years of age. Previ- 
ous to that time, after they begin 
to walk, there is nothing prettier 
than the French yoked dresses of 
plain merino, embroidered with fine 
silk star braid. 

Of course, the fashionable mam- 
ina’s are making panier dresses for 
their little daughters—bunching up 
silk and poplin in the absurdest way, 
and making the poor things look 
like little guys. But there are very 
few intelligent women who will 
follow so silly an example, and we 
hardly think ,it necessary to de- 
scribe such toilets. 

Later in the season, when fancy 
dresses are required, we may give 
an illustration of a child’s “ panier” 
dress, as it would be very appro- 
priate for such a purpose. 


One of the prettiest dresses we | 


have seen lately, was one worn by 
a little girl of nine years. It was 
a party dress, and the body was 
therefore cut low and square, and 
filled in with tucked white muslin. 
The sleeves were short, fan-shaped, 
and laid in plaits over long full ones 
of white muslin. 

The skirt was gored, cut out in 
vandykes, bound with scarlet silk, 
and further ornamented with a scar- 
let silk sash. The light hair of the 
little wearer had been braided, 
combed out loose, and was tied with 
scarlet ribbon. 

Another very pretty little dress 
worn on the same occasion was 
made of white muslin, with a high- 
necked yoke tucked, and trimmed 
with lace and insertion. A little 
scarf of green gauze was fastened 
up on the left shoulder with a small 
bunch of rosebuds, and a bunch to 
match were attached to the ribbon 
that confined the hair. 

A very neat fall suit for a child 
is made of gray serge é#rimmed 
with three widths of black military 
braid. The skirt has three rows 
put on in large scollops, above three 
rows put on as a border roufid the 
bottom. The sac, which is :*:ort 

and loose, is finished with thr «rows 
plain, and three simulating a collar 
at the back. 


WALKING-SUITS. 


Fig. 1.—Suit of granite poplin, consisting of skirt and close-fitting casaque, belted 
in around the waist, and finished with sashes at the back. The trimming consists 
of black velvet and heavy black fringe, the velvet simulating a scolloped upper 
skirt, in accordance with the trimming and design of the casaque. 

Fig. 2.—Suit of light-brown India goat's-hair, very fine and glossy, trimmed with 
blue silk cut out in leaves, and blue silk buttons. The under dress is plain; the 
upper skirt is divided into Jowillons at the back and sides, the fullness of the latter 
caught up in the center of the buttons. The cape simply crosses in front, and does 
not tie bebind, 


CEREMONIOUS “BREAKFAST” DRESS. 


“BREAKFASTS” are becoming very fashionable as the season opens, and require 
an elegant toilet. Robe of rich green fuille, cut en traine, and made tery full at the 
back. Apron, epaulets, sashes, and facing on the front breadth, of green satin two 
shades darker than the silk, headed with narrow®-oss-cut folds of silk with satin 
piping, and trimmed with knotted fringe in the two shades of color. 


Pique dresses are now worn all 


| the year round by girls, and little 


boys from one to three years. The 
latest design is to braid them ina 
pretty small vine pattern down 
each seam, and in a leaf pattern in 
| the center of cach breadth. 

Some pretty new infants’ hats are 
of white satin, ornamented with 
‘two barbes of white lace, crossed 
| on the top, and having medallions 
/in the corners. <A braid of white 
satin forms the bend around the 
crown, and a large rosette of white 
: satin, and ornaments it in front. 

A simple fall suit fora girl of ten 
is composed of a high gored frock 
of black and white cleck, long 
sleeves, and small pelerine cape of 
| came material. Trimming of two 

widths af black velvet, and black 
buttons. 

Gored coats with capes will be 
the fashionable out-door covering 
for girls. 

Knickerbocker trowsers, with 
short blouse, is still fashionable for 
boys from five to eight years of age, 
but the belt is now crossed, and 
fastened somewhat loosely at the 
back. 

The suit, consisting of jacket, vest 
and trowsers, is fashionable as ever, 
but the jacket is cut somewhat 


longer. 
¢o——_. 


NEW FALL SUITS AND CLOAKS, 

As a distinctive branch of busi- 
ness, cloak-making has almost 
died out. The cloak stores, for- 
merly so large and imposing, that 
were devoted to this specivlite, 
have either united with it the 
manufacture of suits and the gale 


of dry goods, or disappeared alto- 
gether. 


In consequence of this falling off 


of the trade, there is but little nov- 
elty in the new cloaks that make 
their appegnce. Ingenuity and 
skill have been turned into other 
|channels. Cloaks, now, are but 
| incidentals and additions ; they are 
scarcely considered a necessary or 
important part of the toilet 
Appropriately for the season, 
however, the cloaks worn en suite 
as well as those in cloth designed 
for fall wear, are longer than for- 
merly and fit closely to the figure. 
The Hungarian pelisse is a late 
model, the throat open with revers, 
the front buttoned over upon the 
left side. The edge of the skirt 
reaches to within a quarter of a 
yard of the bottom of a short dress, 
which, as every one knows, is now 
made nearly to touch the ground. 
Another style of cloak made en 
suite consists of a sort of casaque 
with a round pelerine cape. This 
buttons straight down the front. 
These prone can, in fy , be made 
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en suite, or made and worn inde 
pendently of the dress. In heavy 
cloth they would be found extreme- 
ly comfortable for winter cloaks, 
and would allow the wearer to 
dispense with the use of furs, at 
least around the neck. 

We have not arrived at winter 
yet, however, and must consider a 
model for this month, which, made 
up in rich silk, is considered very 
elegant. It isa sort of pelisee with 
a broad double plait laid in the 
back from the throat, and a sac 
front. Tho sides are rounded up 
and ornamented with large ro- 
settes or wide bows of ribbon, with 
ends. It is somewhat loose and 


full in appearance, and does not]. 


suit a restricted style of costume. 
It is called the Fontainebleau, and 
is adapted for a rich dress, with 
pantera. 

Another silk garment for fall 
wear consists of a sort of close-fit- 
ting basque with loose mantilla 
fronts, which cross each other from 
side to side, and are belted in with 
a rosette in front, and wide, but 


The Bachelick mantle, a small, 
high mantelet, rounded, and hav- 
ing ao wide plait laid in the back, 
which forms a long, pointed hood, 
is so new that it has not yet been 
commonly worn in the street. In 
velvet, lined silk, and cashmere, 
they are still to be seen upon those 
of our elegantes who have worn 
them; but the cold weather will 
probably banish them before they 
have achieved popularity. 

The latest, and, in some respects, 
the most elegant of the mantillas 
is a novelty which forms a cape 
with sleeves, and long rounded 
ends both at the front and back. 
The sides are filled in with short 
pieces forming a basque shape, but 
covered with three narrow flounces 
edged with knotted fringe. The 
mintle is trimmed all round with 
wide knotted fringe headed with 
gimp. 

We have seen this style made 
up, from Paris, in velvet ; the ends, 
back and front, richly embroidered 
and the sides covered with three 
rows of fringe instead of flounces. 
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THE VICTORIA SLEEVE. 


Tas new sleeve is cut quite closely to 
the arm, and is only just loose enough at 
the wrists to slip over the hand. A puff- 
ing at the top, and also at the wrist, sur- 
mounting vandykes in silk or velvet, 
with buttons in the spaces, constitutes 
the finishing. 


SY 
PUFFED SLEEVE. 
Tures puffs gathered into cross-cut 
bands of the same material, trimmed with 
piping or narrow gimp. The lowest band 
is lengthened intoa cuff ornamented with 
a ruffle, 


This method produces a very dis- Ee 


tinguished garment. 


——~ @ o———— 


HOW TO WASH WHITE WOOLEN 
CLOTH, LLAMA, OR FLANNEL. 


Mrx in lukewarm eoft water some 
white soap sufficient to make a good lath- 
er, and wash the article till clean; repeat 
the process in two waters; afterward 
rinse in clean cold water with a little blue 
in it, hang out in the air until haffdry, and 
then iron with a cool iron on the wrong 
side. A cloth must be laid on the mate- 
rial so as to prevent the iron turning it 
yellow. 


SILK APRON. 


Gorep silk apron, cut deep in front, 
and short on the sides, with a scolloped 
edge. The scollopr are small, bound with 
satin, and the epaces filled with small, 
satin-covered buttons. Small round pock- 
ets are cut and trimmed to match the 
lower edge, 


| , weddings, a few words about brides’ 
) ; and bridesmaids’ toilets may not be 
| out of place.” 


BEIDES' TOILETS. 
Tims being a favorite season for 


And first it must be premised 
that though evening dresses are 
made very low in the neck, brides’ 
dresses are always high, and, ex- 
cepting where the bride has been 
married before, are not cut out, 
but only trimmed square, or with 
braces, according to preference. 

A young bride's dress is, of course, 
always white, and the preference is 
generally given to thick white silk 
trimmed with satin and lace, 
though satin itselfis much in favor. 
As little trimming as possible ought 
to be the rule in all bridal toilets. 
Bridal dresses, as a rule, are now 
altogether too much trimmed. 

A very good cffect was recently 
produced by a bridal dress of white 
silk, with no ornament but the sash, 
cuffs, and epaulets of the sleeves, 
which were all of white satin. 
The vail was tulle with a broad hem 
headed by white satin ribbon. 

Another dress worn lately was 
similar in style, but the train was 
longer, and the sash, cuffs, and ep- 
aulets, instead of being composed 
ofsatin, were made of Brussels lace. 


The vail, in this case, was also of 


Brussels lace. 

Light materials, such as tulle, tar- 
latan, or white muslin, are gener- 
ally reserved for bridesmaids’ dress- 
es, for which they answer very well ; 
but they are not much worn by 
brides, for the reason, probably, 
that thin dresses are so quickly 
spoiled, and there are so many after 
occasions upon which a bride is ex- 
pected to wear her wedding dress. 

In fact, a white satin dress is not 
by any means the costly and unser- 
viceable one i: appears to be. It can 
be worn many times with care; it 
can be cleaned, and afterward dyed 
for a third season, if necessary, and 
in gold-color or pink will do capital 


| duty under an overdress of white 


muslin. A rich white silk may be 
turned to the same profitable ac- 
count, : 
White muslin or white tarlatan 
trimmed in various ways with pink, 
blue, green, or mauve silk or satin, 
are the favorite materials for brides- 
maids’ toilets. Tunics or wide 
sashes of silk or satin are very pret- 


| ty—but if bonnets are worn, light 


mantles of muslin or lace will be 
needed, and if of muslin like the 
dress, then the trimming on both 
should correspond. White merino, 
or white mohair alpaca, make 
very pretty dresses, trimmed in 
colors with satin, and are appro- 
priate later in the season, when 


October, 


light materials, particularly if the 
ceremony takes place in church, 
are no longer suitable. 

The mantilla bonnet, the white 
lace vail falling over the back of 
the chignon, and forming the man- 
tle, have been worn by bridesmaids 
at several very fashionable “bon- 
net” weddings. 


BRAID-SHEET. 

Wrrs the braid sheet for this 
month we give full-sized patterns 
of the Florence Fichu, a pretty 
cape suited for fall walking-suits. 
It is round with broad sash ends, 
but, instead of crossing in front, 
rounds away under the arms, in 
jacket style, the ends forming the 
sashes to the dress. The trimming 
is a thick silk raching set on the 
edge. 

We give also a pattern of an 
apron, with a’ back view, which is 
sufficient, as both sides are alike. 
It is made of straight bands attach- 
ed to a low-necked yoke, and is belt- 
ed in at the waist like a blouse. 
It may be made of linen, or any 
pretty washing material, and trim- 
med with mohair brald, and porce- 
lain buttons. 

In addition to the jichu and 
apron, we give a complete diagram, 
(fall size) of a handsome and very 
elaborate pattern for a bed-quilt, 
called the “Cluster of Roses.” 
From the diagram, and the full- 
page illustration on the inside of 
the book, it can be made up without 
difficulty. 


———-9e————— 


NEW “BOULEVARD” SKIRTS FOR 
FALL AND WINTER WEAR. 


Tue new “ Boulevard” skirts are ex- 
tremely elegant, and in many ways a great 
improvement on any that have preceded 
them. The texture of the goods, in the 
firet place, has been made somewhat 
lighter and softer, but no lees durable; 
the shades of color multiplied and im- 
proved, and a very rich and effective style 
of ornamentation adopted. The deeign 
is printed in colors on the groundwork, 
and represents patterns in applique, sur- 
rounded by embroidery; the {illusion is 
perfect, the effect quite as rich as real 
applique in cloth and velvet, mounted with 
handsome embroidery, and the results 
much more satisfactory, because more 
serviceable. 

There is an immense variety of designs, 
both simple and elaborate, sufficient to 
suit all tastes, and give additional prestige 
to the beautiful ‘‘ Boulevard" in the 
world of taste and fashion. 


—_—_ 9-0 —____ 
fr 18 TIME NOW 


For ladies to hurry up their clubs, and 
send them in before the beginning of the 
new year. When clubsand subscriptions 
come p@iring in all at once, it creates 
great confusion and delay which it is per- 
fectly impossible to avoid, buat which 
would be spared by some of our friends 
acting on the old and wise suggestion, to 
take time by the forelock. 
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DESCRIPTION OF MISSES’ AND 
CHILDREN’S COSTUMES, 

Fia. 1.—Girl of nine years in a 
street costume of French gray cash- 
mere trimmed with bias plaid; 
plain petticoat and body ornament- 
ed with straps of plaid on the 
shoulders and sleeves, overskirt 
with a fold front and back, held 
down by plaid buttons, a border of 
plaid on the button, half fitting 
sack having a fold and buttons upon 
the side seam and down the back. 
Gray felt hat, with a vine of fruit 
around the crown. Gray morocco 
boots. 


Fig. 2.—Boy’s suit of navy blue 
tweed ; knee pants and blouse cut 
away in the front, turn-over collar 
with revers ; the trimming is a 
binding of braid, with a flat row 
beyond arranged in a clover cluster 
of loops at the point of the curve 
below the belt. 


Fic. 3.—House dress of golden 
brown all wool without trimming. 
Gabrielle of silk in a darker shade 
of the same color, closing half way 
of the length front and back, with 
small satin buttons; a fold of cross- 
cut silk, with narrow gimp in the 
center, forms trimming for the low 
neck and bottom of the sleeves; the 
sides of the skirt are festooned 
under a silk satchel or pocket, out- 
lined with satin, and supported by 


MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


two straps depending from the belt ; 
three tassels at the lower edge of 
the satchel. This is appropriate 
for a miss from ten to thirteen 
years old. 


Fia. 4.—Girl of twoor three years 
ina white muslin dress, ornament- 
ed with a broad ruffle and a band 
of embroidery above; low body 
with short puffed sleeves, Valen- 
ciennes frilling around the neck 
and sleeve bands; a tiny Marie 
Antoinette fichu of embroidered 
muslin, likewise frilled with Valen- 
ciennes. 


Fic. 5.—Miss’s home costume of 
green poplin or taffetas ; a ruffle 
upon each skirt headed with wide 
passementerie in a darker shade of 
green ; the ruffle upon the upper 
skirt is a little narrower than that 
below ; a wide sash ribbon, the 
shade of the passementerie, is caught 
at the left side of the belt with a 
rosette, the ends are knotted in a 
large bow at the opposite side 
under which the upper skirt is fes- 
tooned ; passementerie upon the 
shoulders and sleeves; the body 
closes in the back. 

Fia. 6.—Little girl of eight years, 
in fawn.colored mohair, ornament- 
ed with chintz, gimp, and daisy 
buttons; small leaves of mohair, set 
separately under one row of gimp, 
encircle the skirt at the bottom ; 


COSTUMES FOR OCTOBER. 


another row of gimp describes deep 
scollops above, each point being 
finished with a button; half low 
body, with a little white tucker 
and cuffs; the gimp passes around 
the neck and describes a Pompa- 
dour front, with bars across the 
space ; belt with a row of gimp in 
the center, and rosette at the side. 


LITTLE BOY'S SUIT. 

Suir for a little boy of three years, con- 
sisting of a skirt, plain waist, and loose 
jacket, or sack of brown velveteen, trim- 
med with black silk braid and buttons, 
The skirt is laid in plaits partially gored, 


and trimmed upon the sides only, The 


sack is simply trimmed to match. 


SVG E S C SWS 


THIRD YEAR AND ENLARGEMENT 
OF YOUNG AMERICA. 


THE coming month (November) will see 
the beginning of the third year, and the 
enlargement of our popular juvenile maga- 
zine, YouNe AMERICA. 

We call the attention of parents to this 
fact, because it is of the greatest impor- 
tance that clubs and subscriptions should 
be sent in before the first of next month, 
in order to insure the first number of the 
new series to each subscriber, and save 
confusion and delay in the reception of 
magazines and premiums. 

It is probable no one ever accomplishes 
quite all that he sets out to perform; but 
if we have not as yet reached our own 
ideal, we have the assurance from a thou- 
sand sources that the Youne AMERICA is 
just what the children want, that it is not 
a mere mass of fables, but that its efforts 
to combine instruction with amusement, 


‘make truth and fact as attractive as fairy 


stories, have hada measure of success. 

From our young subscribers all over 
the country, the testimony is positive; 
all love Youne America, and we really 
believe that the most welcome as well as 
most useful gift that could possibly be 
made for the same amount of money toa 
child would be a year’s subscription to 
our juvenile Magazine, which, remember, 
commences the third year of its existence 
next month, in an enlarged and greatly 
improved form. 


———* © o—__——_ 


MUSIC. 


TuE music in this number of the Mag- 
azine is very attractive, and alone worth 
more than the cost. It consist®of a song, 
“We shall meet again,” words by J. H. 
Throop, music by Henry Tucker, and a 
mazourka caprice, by A. Davis. 
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LADIES’ FAIRS. 

Tire season of fairs has already 
commenced, and suggests a word 
or two, which we hope will be tak- 
en in good part by those who have 
the management of them. 

We have no great bazar in this 
country such as they have in Eng- 
land, for instance, for the sale of 
ladies’ work; and the ladies’ 
church and other charitable fairs, 
of which we have so many, ought 
to take the place of such institu- 
tions. 

But we regret to say that, in- 
stead of having achieved a reputa- 
tion such as would induce people 
toattend for the sake of purchasing: 
they have acquired a name which 
makes many persons stay away, | 
for fear they may be obliged to 
purchase. The class of goods ex- 
posed for sale are generally knick- 
knacks and silly little articles upon 
which an exorbitant price is put, 
while useful garments and articles 
of real service are not only greatly 
in the minority, but placed so far 
beyond their real value as to make 
the attempt to obtain the money 
deliberate swindling. 

‘A fair was formerly held in this 
city under the auspices of Isaac Z. | 
Hoppel, which was really and truly 
a beneficent enterprise, not only to 
the cause it was designed to assist 
but to those who became its pa- 
trons. The labor bestowed upon 
the articles, and the materials used 
in their construction were all gra- 
tuitous, and care was taken not 
only to supply innumerable articles 


ilies require in the shape of cloth-| 
ing, but to put each garment at 2) 
considerably less cost than it could | 
be obtained at expensive furnish- | 


ing stores. 
Ladies’ and children’s aprons, 
dresses, drawers, night-gowns, 


knitted shoes, Polish lined boots 
and slippers, dressing-gowns, Wrap. 
pers, sacks, ties, scarfs, collars and 
the like would all find ra id sale, 


as well as cushions, needle-books, 
mats, pen-wipers, straw baskets, 
and other small articles that cost 
little except the labor. What ought 
to be avoided, is the purchase of ex- 
pensive articles from fancy stores, 
and the endeavor to re-sell them at 
double their original price. 

Let the work be, as far as possi- 
ble, a labor of love and an effort to 
fill the vacancy now existing in the 
absence of needlework bazars and 
moderate-priced farnishing stores. 

Babies’ slips, or a baby’s com- 
plete outfit would be among the 
most attractive wares at a ladies’ 
fair, and, also, ladies’ and gentle- 
men’s neat and tastefully wrought 
slippers. But we beg of our friends, 
as far as their influence goes, to 


discountenance extortion—no good 
ends justifying a bad means—and, 
above all, to denounce the lottery, 
raffle, and gambling tricks so uni- 
versally practiced, and which are 


dishonest as well as unchristian. 


CHILD'S POPLIN DRESS. 
Tris dress is handsome made in white 
or scarlet poplin— in the latter case it is) 
trimmed with black velvet, in the former 
with scarlet. The trimming is put upon 
the front breadth to represent three suc- 
cessive aprons, and in three successive 
steps from the 
back of the skirt. The design upon the 
front of the skirt is repeated upon the 
front of the waist, and also upon the 
sleeves. The buttons match the velvet 
in color. 


sides, extending round the | 


Buve cashmere, plain body, skirt gored, 
plain breadth in the back, gathered into 
the body ; the sleeves are a mere band; 
the trimming consists of silk cut on the 
bias and set on in bands or folds an inch 
wide, with narrow gimp in the center; 
this encircles the neck and sleeves ; belt to 
match with straps descending to the top 
of satchels, or pockets ornamented with 
two peaks of trimming ; the waist closes 
behind with silk buttons, and there are 
three rows upon the front of the waist, 
and one upon the skirt. 


Two views of the same 


may be entirely separate, or 
ished with a raffle of fine Clany; 


garment, one with, and one 
cashmere is cut intoa long, straight cloak, plaited to a plain yoke; 
joined with the binding to the yoke; 
the remainder of the trimming is Cluny inserting 


over colored ribbon between narrow vines of silk braiding. 


INFANT'S CLOAK. 


without the cape. 


PICNICS. ; 

Eanrty fall isthe most delightful 
season in the year for picnics and 
country parties, especially in our 
climate, and people generally seem 
to be coming toa knowledge of the 
fact. The number of out-door par- 
ties which take place between the 
first of September and the last of 
October is something wonderful, 
and the means to make them plea- 
sant is in accordance with the love 
of luxury in this material age. 
The prettiest dresses worn on 
these occasions are made of white 
pique or buff washing foulard, and 
consist of a skirt and tight-fitting 
rather long jacket or pelisse ; these 
are belted in at the waist, the belt 
holding suspended the fan, parasol, 
if necessary, a small spy-glass and 
a little morocco or straw case, con- 
taining cup, spoon, knife, fork and 
napkin. 

Each person coming provided 
with these necessary articles, and 
being able to clean and restore them 
to their places, saves an infinity of 
time, trouble and responsibility. 
Some prefer, however, the handsome 
straw luncheon baskets, which are 
not only fitted up with these and 
other articles, but are large enough 
to contain sandwiches and other eat- 
ables for a party of five or six. 

We warn picnic parties, however, 
to take enough to eat. It is an ex- 
cessively hungry business, much 
more so than staying at home, and 
very provocative of a desire for 
good things. 
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BED-QUILTS IN BOUQUET PAT- 
TERNS. 

We present to our subscribers 
this month a design which some 
of them will highly appreciate, of 
a “cluster rose” pattern for @ 
quilt, Upon our praid-sheet we 
give the pattern in full, and in ad- 
dition a page illustration of an 
entire block as it appears when 
complete. This is really a very 
beautiful and elaborate design, and 
is the chef a’ euvre of a lady famous 
for quilt-making. We hope it will 


White 
the round cape 
the edge is fin- 


DRESS BODIES. 
Tu latest style of high dress 
waist is cut out square in front, and 


throws it out from the throat in- 


century. 


high, with a slight spring, which 


stead of closing tight, and suggests 
the fan-shape of the seventeenth 


NEW STYLES OF JEWELRY. 


Tue new patterns in jewelry are most 
Ear-rings not unfrequently 
touch the shoulder; rings, lockets, and 
the like, have mottoes instead of the 
monogram set in small prilliants. These 
will be highly prized for gifts, during the 


eccentric. 


holiday season. 


furnish pleasant occupation for 
some of the long winter evenings 
that are approaching. 
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New Bonnets are perched up 
high on the head, and are smaller 
than ever. 
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“CAN'T AFFORD TO DO WITHOUT 
7T." 


Writes a well known and distinguish- 
ed lady to us: “No lady or mother of a 
family can afford to do without your Mag- 
azine. My cakes, my puddings, my chil- 
dren’s clothes and my own, are all copied 
from its pages.”” 
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WORKING GIRLS’ CLUB. 

AN English paper says: 

A number of ladies and gentle- 
men propose to form a club for 
those young women who are em- 
ployed in London, and who have 
no relatives or friends to whose 
houses they can resort on Sundays 
or during the Icisure of the week- 
day evenings. It is suggested that 
at these institutions young women 
shall be free from all interference, 
but where, at the same time, the 
management shall be auch as to se- 
cure the members from evil influ- 
ences. While there should be 
perfect independence, it is maintain- 
ed that opportunities should, at the 
same time, be afforded for the cul- 
tivation of elevating pursuits and a 
refined taste. Ata club such as is 
now proposed, the members would | 
find refreshments of all kinds, good 
in quality and moderate in price, 


means of rest, of writing, of society, 
and of access to books and periodi- 
cals. It is held that such places 
are especially needed on Sundays, 
in consequence of the custom which 
prevails in many establishments of 
requiring the young women to 
leave the house on that day. For 
those who have no homes in Lon- 
don this is obviously a very serious 
evil. Such an institution would be 


equally beneficial in New York. 
eee — 

French Wir.—A French gen- 
tleman recently gave a féte to the 
ladies of his acquaintance, and re- 
ceived them, wearing lady’s appa- 


-rel, a pink satin dress, trimmed 


with matchless lace in profusion, 
and a white vail concealing his 
mustache. 


A FRENCH correspondent says :—. 
The Marchioness de Gallifet has 
already appeared on the Dieppe 
sands in sixteen striped cambric 
dresses, all different one from the 
other. The prettiest was white 
striped with cerise ; the petticoat ! 
had wider stripes than the skirt, 
and was trimmed with five narrow 
flounces. Theskirt, looped up both 
at the back and sides a d@ Pompa- 
dour, was bordered with a single 
narrow flounce ; it was opened up 
at tho back the entire length, so as 
to form two wings, like what is 
called the “bee tunic.” The chem- 
txe russe matched the petticoat, and 
above it there was a small fichu 
high at the back, open in front and 
fastened down with three small 
bows of the same material. Round 
waistband, with a rosette at the 


side. Small black shoes with high 
heels. Striped stockings—in fact, 
stockings are now usually sent 
home from the dressmaker’s to 
match these striped cambric dresses, 


ECONOMICAL DINNERS, 


NOTWITHSTANDING the alleged 
economy of dinners 4 la Russe, the 
old-fashioned ones, with their many 
side dishes, flank dishes, etc., were 
not half 86 elaborate in many re- 
spects. The new way of sending 
up the ices after dinner is certainly 
a charming one. Fleurs montés 
they are called, and, indeed, as they 
are handed round they do present 
the appearance of flowers. The 
cream and water ices are mingled 
together much in the same way as 
red and white are blended in roses, 
and green Icaves intermixed with 
these apparent blossoms keep up 
the delusion admirably. Now that 
melons, grapes, cherries, strawber- 
ries, nectarines, peaches, are all in 
season, the desserts, on which the 
eyes rest all dinner, are certainly 
very charming, and they seem, if 
possible, arranged in better taste 
than formerly. Except the border- 
ings of fiowers, most of the floral 
decorations are arranged in high 
compotiers, the fruit compotiers be- 
ing alternately high and low, while 
smaller plates of preserved fruit are 
dotted all over the table. 


ee ---—-- 
PATTI. 


As all the world now knows, 
Adelina Patti has become Marquise 
de Caux ; and the fact that the Miles. 
Candia—the handsome daughters 
of Signor Mario—acted as brides- 
maids, added to the interest. Ma- 
rio is descended from a very an- 
cient family of high rank in Sardi- 
nia. But to return to the bride. 
Her dress was made by Worth; it 
was a rich white poult de soie, with 
an immensely long train ; and there 
was a short sash (without a bow at 
the back) trimmed with lace. The 
vail was of magnificent point @’An- 
gleterre; the wreath was worn low- 
er than is now customary, and the 
sprays entwined gracefully amid 
its wearer's brown curls. The new 
Marquise has purchased a piece of 
ground on the Boulevard d’Alma, 
where a beautiful house will soon 
rise, under whose roof La Patti 
will one day settle down as a 
grande dame Parisienne. Among 
her beautiful wedding presents 
was a pair of ear-rings, of exquisite 
workmanship, inthe Moorish style, 
presented to her by Mario. They 
aro ornamented with pearls, dia- 
mondg, and on each an immense 
turquoise. From Madame Grisi 
she also received a pair of ear-rings, 
which formerly belonged to the 
Queen of Naples. The pendants, 
of most beautiful coral, are in the 
shape of Etruscan vases, and attach- 
ed to the gold mountings by bull’s 
head in coral. 


A BACHELOR'S PICNIC. 


THE best picnic I was ever at was 
one given by a bachelor, and I will 
try and remember the good cheer 
he had provided for us. A cart well 
laden with provisions, servants, etc., 
was sent off to the place of rendez- 
vous, and when weall arrived there 
at the given time, a very elegant 
apread indeed was before us. The 
cloth was laid on the grass, but 
comfortable cushions had been ar- 
ranged round. A pretty flower-vase 
was in the center, and smaller vas- 
es filled with roses at each corner. 
There was a plentiful supply of 
knives and forks, salt, and all those 
et-ceteras which are generally for- 
gotten on these occasions. Mayon- 
naise of salmon and lobster, cold 
fowls, ham, cold lamb, pressed beef, 
meat jellics, everything that was 
delicious in the way of cold viands, 
were there prettily served. These 
being removed, were replaced with 
paté de fove gras and pheasant patéa, 
jellies, fruit tarts, creams, etc., 
which were again removed for fruit 
cakes, biscuits, etc. At this stage 
of the proceedings tasteful little 
bouquets were placed in every la- 
dy’s plate; then, when the fruit 
and cake were consumed, small bot- 
tles of eau de Cologne were present- 
ed to each lady; and just as we 
were moving away, small rings— 
the exact counterpart of wedding 
rings—were thrown to the spin- 
sters of the party. After dinner we 
had music, and danced on the graas. 
Later in the day tea was provided 
for us, and, as the shades of evening 
crept on, we returned home. 
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WHAT IS A TEAR! 


Tue principal element of a tear 
is water. This water, upon disso- 
lution, contains a few hundredth 
parts of the substance called mucus, 
and a small portion of salt, of soda, 
of phosphate of lime, and of phos- 
phate of soda. It is the salt and 
the soda that give to tears that pe- 
culiar savor which earned for tears 
the epithet of “salt” at the hand 
of Greek poets, and that of “ bitter” 
at that of ours. “Salt” is, how- 
ever, the more correct term of the 
two. When a tear dries the water 
evaporates, and leaves behind it a 
deposit of the saline ingredients. 
These amalgamate, and, as seen 
through the microscope, array 
themselves in long crossed lines 
which look like diminutive _fish- 
bones. Tears are secreted by a 


gland, called the lachrymal gland, , 


which is situated above the eyeball 
and underneath the upper eyelid, 
on the side nearest the temple. 
Six or seven exceedingly fine chan- 


nels flow from it along and under 
the surface of the eyelid, discharg- 
ing their contents a little above 
the delicate cartilage which sup- 
ports the lid. It is these channels 
or canals that carry the tears into 
the eye. But tears donot flow only 
at certain moments and under cer- 
tain circumstances, as might be 
supposed ; their flow is continuous, 
All day and all night (although 
less abundantly during sleep), they 
trickle softly from their slender 
sluices, and spread glistening over 
the surface of the pupil and eyeball, 
giving them that bright enamel 
and limpid look which is one of the 
characteristic signs of health. It 
is the ceaseless movement and con- 
traction of the eyelids that effect 
the regular spreading of the tears; 
and the flow of these has need to be 
constantly renewed in the way just 
mentioned, because tears not only 
evaporate after a few seconds, but 
also are carried away through two 
little drains, called lachrymal points, 
and situated in the corner of the eye, 
near the nose. Thus all tears, after 
leaving the eyelids, flow into the 
nostrils ; and if the reader will aa 
sure himself of this he has only to 
notice, unpoetical as the fact may 
be, that a person after crying much 
is always obliged to make a two. 
fold use of his or her pocket-hand- 
kerchief.—Chambers’ Journal. 
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CROWNING THE ROSE. 


THIs is a pretty annual ceremony 
common in the South of France. 
A young girl is chosen by the votes 
of all the little town for her virtues 
and good actions, and crowned ro- 
siére, or queen of the May, with 
much rejoicings. Dressed all in 
white, the rostere, followed by a 
long procession, walks, early in the 
morning, to the fountain of the 
market-place, where she is met by 
the rosiére of the year before, dress- 
ed also in white, and heading an- 
other procession. Whenall are as 
sembled around the fountain, there 
are music, choruses, and a great 
deal of cheering, and then the queen 
of the day is escorted to the mayor, 
who pronounces a few compliments , 
to the girl and then presenta her 
with 300 francs. Then the pro 
cession adjourns to the church 
where the rosiére is seated under a 
crimson dals, vespers are sung, the 
curé addresses ashort homily to the 
little queen, and four children ap- 
proach, bearing a blue silk cushion 
on which lies a wreath of white 
roses, and she is crowned rostére. 
Domine aaleum bursts from the 
choir, and the rosiére is conducted 
in great pomp to her house. 
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WATCH-POCKET.—BEAD-WORK. 
Marerrats.—White crystal beads, round pearl 
beads of two sizes, fine white flower wire (silver 
wire), a small piece of card-board, colored satin 
or velvet, a little wadding. 

Represents the watch-pocket in a reduced size. 
Its greatest height is six inches, and it measures 
three inches at the broadest part. 

Cover one side—the front—of the card-board 
with a little wadding, and both sides with colored 
silk or velvet. The bead-work is a little chain- 
work of crystal bead rings, looped together, orna- 
mented with pearl beads, and joined together with 
crystal bead-loops. The pocket part has three 
such lines worked with two wire ends, The under 
line requires seven rings ornamented with pearl 
beads, the second eleven, and the uppermost thir- 
teen. Begin each line with eighteen crystal beads, 
join them in a ring so that the two wire ends run 
in opposite directions through two beads, For 
each of the following rings put on nine beads upon 
one of the wire ends, upon the other seven, and 
close in a ring as at the first. At theclosing of a 
finished chain line make use of one of the wire 
ends to put on the pearl beads, as shown in the 
design. The outer bead loop, and the upper and 
under of the three chain lines contain eighteen 
beads, The circumference of the pocket at the 
widest part is four inches, the top two inches, 
The outer trimming is composed of similar bead 


with larger pearl beads and larger loops. The first 
ring requires thirty beads ; and after having closed 
this as before, put sixteen beads on one of the 
wire ends, and fourteen on the other, fastening 
in the same manner. Continue this until there 
are twenty-five rings. The outer bead loop requires 
twenty-four beads. 

Finish by joining the pocket part to the card- 
board at a little distance from the outer edge, and 

close to that put on the trimming as neatly as 
possible, that the stitches 
may not show. The ends 
of the latter meet at the up- 
per point of the card-board. 
Then make the loop with 
the ends of the wire accord- 
ing to design. For hanging 
up the watch, take a white 
hook, and ornament it with 
crystal beads. 
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HANGING WALL BASKET. 
Marteriats.—Crystal and milk-white beads, a 
ftrong wire frame, narrow tape, fine white 
twine, red wool, red cord. 

Twist tape firmly all over the wire, and then 
work the crossbar pattern in beads. The trellis- 
work in the design is in crystal and little milk- 
white round beads strung upon the packthread, 
find the bars are worked in separate, slanting 
lines. The beads are securely fastened to the 
binding. For the first line of beads, string alter- 
nately three crystal and one milk-white ; for 
the second line, crossing the first, use only 
crystal beads, and carry the thread through the 
milk-white beads forming the cross point of the 
corresponding first line. Except the three fields 
of the back wall, the upper edge of basket to be 
ornamented with a fringe of beads. For each of 
these loops, string seven crystal, one milk-white 
oval bead, then two crystal, one milk-white 
round, and seven more crystal. This fringe must 
be fastened on so as to leave space for two lines of 
beads between them, and the beads worked upon 
the rest of the basket. The loops must fall over 
each other, putting the one always over the fas- 
tening of the preceding. Ornament the bag with 
bead tassels, consisting of four loops; these must 
be united by one milk-white round and one milk- 


g white oval bead. Wind red Berlin wool thickly 


over every part of the 
wire frame. Line the 
outer wall with red silk. 
For hanging the basket 
up, work bead-cords con- 
sisting of two rows of 
three crystal beads, united 
by one white bead, and 
draw the little chain of 
beads through with strong 
red cord. Each cord must 
measure three-quarters 
of a yard in length, and 

be fastened at one end 

to the border, and at 

the other to the 

back wall. Orna- 

ment the upper 

cords with two 

long full bead 
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CORNER SHELVES WITH CONE 
BORDER. 
MATERIALS.—Fir cones, acorns, 
chestnuts, etc., two flat pieces of 
wood, pasteboard, marble paper, 

glue, and brown cord. 

These hanging shelves consist of 
two flat pieces of wood cut in a rect- 
angular form, having two equal 
straight sides, and rounded off in 
the front. The upper sutface of 
each board is covered with brown 
marble paper, which must also be 
gummed over the side edges. 
Thick pasteboard must be glued on 
to the front rounding, as a ground 
for the mosaic-work, with a gradual 
point rising fuli high in the front 
middle, and entirely covered with 
marble paper, so glued on to the 
wooden shelf that the straight 
upper edge of the pasteboard part 
stands out a little beyond the wood. 
When the glue is quite dry, and 
holes are bored in the hinder mid- 
dle and at the sides for the cords, 
commence the mosaic-work as fol- 
lows; 

Procure some very large well- 
grown fir-cones, and take off the 
separate leaves with the brown 
scale, and cut them so that they all 
measure a third ofan inch in length. 
With these leaves the foundation of 
the whole is laid, and they are placed 
close to each other, and fastened 
with glue. 

The first line is placed round the 
outer edge of the pasteboard, the 
leaves extending a little beyond. 
The first and second lines are ar- 
ranged as clearly shown in reduced 
size in No. 7; then a few separate 
leaves are placed at the under point, 
and after this fill up the middle 
space. The upper shelf in our 
model is ornamented wit large 
acorns and small but perfect cones. 

The under shelf has in the mid- 
dle large cones, on béth sides sin- 
gle chestnuts with beach nut-shells 
between them, like pretty little 
flowers. Each separate part must 
be well glued. Very fine and even 
cones must be selected for the tas- 
sels hanging from the under point 
of each shell, and a hole must be 
bored in the upper middle to pass a 
wire through, the two ends of which 
are joined to form an eye; and a 
corresponding wire hook must be 
fastened to the point-of the mosaic 
edge. In like manner the fir-cone 
tassels attached to the thick brown 
cords are formed and furnished 
with wire eyes, and the upper part 
of a cone forms the middle rosette 
at the end of the cord. When the 
whole is finished and quite dry, 
take alarge fine brush and paint 
the mosaic-work all over with fur- 
niture varnish. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN. 


This cottage,designed by James 
H. Giles, Architect, 160 Fulton 
Street, New York, so admirably 
adapted to the acquirements of our 
climate, and the expression of a 
cultivated taste, at a moderate out- 
lay, is beautifully situated on a 
wooded hill, commanding a most. 
extensive and picturesque view, 
embracing at one field of vision 
a valley, dotted and sprinkled with 
luxuriant foliage, flanked with rich- 
ly wooded hills; a lake fringed 
with shrubbery in the foreground, 
with a river and ocean forming re- 
spectively the middle-distance and 
background. 

From the veranda we enter the 
hall leading through the building 
and terminating in a rear porch. 
On the right of this hall isa parlor 
fourteen by twenty feet. On the 
left is a dining-room fourteen by 
eighteen feet ; a china closet, three 
by four feet ; a kitchen, fourteen by 
fifteen feet, containing closet, pantry 
and dresser; there is an outside en- 
trance to kitchen through a one- 
story porch on the south side. 

To afford more retirement the 
library has been placed on the 
second floor, beside which are three 
roomy bed-rooms, a bath-room, 
water-closet, and ample closet ward- 
robes and a linen press. 

The cellar contains a well lighted 
laundry, milk and provision rooms. 

An abundant supply of water is 
forced through the house from an 
adjoining spring. 

The roof is covered with purple 
slate, with ornamental bands of 
olive and red, arranged in geomet- 
rical patterns. From the external 
view of this house, one might sup- 
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pose that the angles of the rooms 
were cut off to conform to the line 
of the rafters. Such however is not 
the case; the rooms are not only 
square inside, but the peculiar ar- 
rangement of the roof admits of an 
air-chamber between the walls and 
slate—which adds to the coolness 
and dryness of the second story, 
and at the same time lessens the 
expense. 

This house has been built at the 
Highlands, Nevesink, New Jersey, 
for the architect's brother. 

——— 6 o—__—__ 


Miss BLANDINA CONANT, of 
Brooklyn, daughter of Rev. J. T. 
Conant, the well-known Biblical 
scholar and translator, has been ap- 
pointed Professor of English Liter- 
ature in Rutgers College, in this 
city. The >ppointment is a most 
excellent o>>, for Miss Conant is a 
lady of unc :mmon culture and scho- 
larship, an accomplished student, 
not only cf English, but also of 
French and German literature, and 
a precise and accurate scholar. She 
has had the benefit of most careful 
training by her father, Dr. Conant, 
and also by her lamented mother, 
who was a woman of many and 
thorough accomplishments, a writer 
of acknowledged excellence in sev- 
eral departments of literature. 
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TomaTo OmMELET.—Select one quart of 
fine ripe tomatoes, pour over them boil- 
ing water to remove the skin, then chop 
them finely, put them into a saucepan 
without any water, chop two onions very 
finely, cover closely, and let them sim mer 
slowly an hour; then add a little salt and 
cayenne, a large spoonful of bread-crumbe, 
and cover tightly; beat up five eggs toa 
stiff froth ; have ready a heated pan, and 
asmall piece of butter just to grease it; 
stir the eggs into the tomatoes, beat all 
together, and pour it into the hot buttered 
pan; brown it on one side, fold it over, 
and serve on a hot dish the moment it is 
done. It is very nice with beefsteak. 

Potato Puppinc.—With a pound and 
a quarter of fine mealy potatoes, boiled 
very dry and mashed perfectly smooth 
while hot, mix three ounces of butter, 
five or six of sugar, five eggs, afew grains 
of salt, and the grated rind of lemon. 
Pour the mixture into a well-buttered 
dish, and bake in a moderate oven three- 
quarters of an hour. When done sift 
some sugar on it. It will be found deli- 
cious. 

Pickirne Ontons.—To pickle young 
onions, select the small, round sort, peel 
them, and steep them in strong salt and 
water for four days, changing the water 
two or three times; wipe them perfectly 
dry, put them into milk which is scalding 
hot, and let them remain until the milk 
becomes cold, then drain them, and dry 
each separately in a cloth, after which 
put them into jars. Pour over them as 
much white wine vinegar, which has been 
boiled, mixed with white pepper, as will 
cover them completely; tie them over 
first with wet bladder and -then with 
leather, and keep the jars in a dry place. 

APPLE FRITTERS.— Pare and core some 
fine large pippins, and cut them into 
round slices. Soak them in lemon-juice 
and sugar for two or three hours. Make 
a batter of four eggs, a table-spoonful of 
milk, with enough flour, stirred in by de- 
grees, to make a batter. Mix it two or 
three hours before it is wanted, that it 
may be light. Heat some butter in a fry- 
ing-pan ; dip each slice of apple separately 
in the batter, and fry them brown; sift 
pounded sugar and grated nutmeg over 
them. 

PINEAPPLE PRESERVE.—Twist off the 
top and bottom and pare off the rough 
outside of pineapples; then weigh them, 
and cut them in slices, chips, or quarters, 
or cut them into four or six, and shape 
each piece like a whole pine-apple; to_ 
each pound of fruit puta tea-cup of water ; 
put it in a preserving-kettle ; cover it, 
and set it over the fire, and let them boil 
gently until they are tender and clear; 
then take them from the water by stick- 
ing a fork in the center of each slice, or 
with a skimmer, intoadish. Put to the 
water white sugar, a pound for each 
pound of fruit; stir it until it is all dis- 
solved; then put in the pineapple, cover 
the kettle, and let it boil gently until 
tranapareit throughout: when it is so, 
take it out, let it cool, and put it in glass 
jars. As soon as the syrup is a little 
cooled, pour it over them ; let them re- 
main in.a cool place until the next day, 
then secure the jars, by tying them over 
in the usual manner. Pineapple doue in 
this way is a delicious ae but in 

reserving it, by putting it into the syrup 
tar iplige te Dolliog it makes it little 
better than sweetened leather. 
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Savsaces.—The proper seasoning is 
ralt, pepper, esaye, summer savory, OF 
thyme; they should be one-third fat, the 
remainder lean, finely chopped, and the 
reasoning well mixed and proportioned, 
Ro that one herb may not predominate 
over the others. If skins are used, they 
can not be prepared with too much care ; 
but they are about as well made into 
cakes, Spread the cakes on a clean, 
white board, and keep them in a dry, cool 
place, Fry them long and gently. 


NicE Veat Sovp.—Boil a bit of veal 
that will make a fricassee, pic, or hash; 
when tender, take out the meat, and slip 
out the bones; put them hack in the 
kettle, and boil gently two honre; then 
strain the liquor, and let it remain until 
next day; when wanted, take off the fat, 
put the soup into aclean pot, add pepper, 
salt, an onion, half a tea-cupful of rice, a 
table-spoonful of flour mixed in water, 
dry bread, and potatoes. 


Frexcn Custarp.—Take one quart of 
milk, flavor it with the pecl of about half 
a small lemon, pared very thin, and 
sweetened to taste with white sugar. Boil 
it, and leave it to get quite cold. Then 
Dlend with it three dessert-epoonfuls of 
fine flour, and two eggs well beaten. 
Simmer it until it is of the proper thick- 
ness,’ stirring it the whole time. Pour 
into cups, or a cuxtard-dish. 


To Crean Kip Groves.—It is not 
white gloves alone that require cleaning : 
green, buff, mauve, and light gloves are 
always fashionable; but they soon soil, 
and thus lose their beauty, long before 
they are worn ont. To clean such, take 
two ounces of white curd soap, a quarter 
ofan ounce of carbonate of potash, four 
fluid ounces of water, and one drachm of 
carbonate of ammonia, Cut the soap up 
fine, and boil it gently in the water; when 
ofa uniform paste, add the ammonia and 
the carbonate of potash, and stir the 
mags well together. Then put it ina jar, 
and when oold it will set. The directions 
for use are to rub the paste upon the 
gloves (upon the hand) with clean flannel, 
and as the dirt disappears use more clean 
flannel to brighten them. If the paste 
gets hard, add hot water. 


CREAM.—One pint milk, one table- 
spoonful of flour, three eggs, three-quar- 
ters coffee-cup of sugar. Beat eggs, sugar, 
and flour together, stir them in the milk 
while boiling, and let it thicken. Be care- 
ful not to let it cardle by remaining too 
long. Season with vanilla or lemon to 
taste. Ican recommend this receipt; it 
is the best I have ever tried. 


Tue Wonpens or Cnemistry.—Linen 
and sugar and spirits of wine (alcohol) 
are so much alike in their chemical com- 
position, that an old shirt can be con- 
verted into its weight in sugar, and the 
suyar into spirits of wine ! Truly, chem- 
istry is a beautiful study. 


CiickEN SaLap.—One chicken}: after 
boiling and picking meat off, chop fine. 
Take one-half the quantity of celery, or 
the white ofcabbage chopped fine, one ta- 
ble-apoonful of table oil, two table-spoons 
of melted butter, yolka of two hard-boiled 
eggs, rubbed smooth with a spoon, one 
raw yolk, coffee-cup of vinegar; scason 
with salt, red and black pepper to the 
taste, tea-epoonful of muetard. 


Baxep Tartoca Pcpprma.—A small 
tea-cup of tapioca, one quart of milk, four 
egga,a piece of butter of the size of a 
chestnut, a tea-cup of sugar, a tea-spoon- 
fal of galt ; casence of lemon, or nutmeg, as 
you prefer. The lump tapioca is the best, 
and if it is white it should not be washed, 
as the powder, which is the best part, will 
be washed away. Pick it over very care- 


folly, soak it over night ina part of the 
milk. If you have omitted to do this, 
and need the pudding for dinner, it will 
soak in water in two or three hours; put 
barely enough to swell it thoroughly, boil 
it in the milk, stirring it often; beat the 
eggs aome time with the sugar in them ; 
stir them and all the other ingredients 
into the milk while it fa yet hot. If the 
pudding is put immediately in the oven, 
it will bake in three-quarters of an hour, 
or alittle less. Three eggs to a quart of 
milk will make a very good tapioca or Fa- 
go pudding. Tapioca is very nice soaked 
in water and boiled in milk (about. a pint 
to acoffce-cup of tapioca), with a grated 
lemon-peel, or a little exsence of lemon, 
and eaten with cream and sugar. 


Loar Cake.—Stir into two quarts of 
floura pint of milk slightly warmed, a tea- 
xpoon of salt, and a einall tea-cup of good 
yeast. Cover, and place the pan near the 
fire, where it will rise quickly. When 
light, work in with the hand three beaten 
ogee, a deasert-spoonfal of powdered cin- 
namon, a grated nutmeg, and a ponnd of 
sugar which has been creamed with half 
a pound of butter. Add raising, currants, 
and citron to taste. Work in more flour, 
if neceseary, until it ig a smooth dough, 
Set to rise again, and when light, divide 
into loaves and bake in buttered pans, 


Jeviy YrnroM GELATINE.—Ponr on the 
gelatine one pint of cold water, let it 
steep not less than twenty minutes ; pour 
a pint of boiling water upon the soaked 
gelatine, and stir until quite dissolved ; 
add the juice and rind of four lemons, 
with % Ib. of loaf sugar; whisk the whites 
and shells of two egga, and stir well into 
the whole; simmer it ten minutes without 
stirring, and let it stand ten minutes from 
the fire before passing it through the bag. 
One packet of Peter Cooper's gelatine 
will make two quarts of jelly. 


Eca Sanpwicnes.— Boil for fifteen 
minutes some very fresh eggs, and, when 
cold, cut them into moderately thin slices 
and lay them between some bread and 
butter cut aa thin as possible; season 
them well with pepper, salt, and nutmeg. 
For picnic parties, or when one is travel- 
ing, these sandwiches are far preferable 
to hard-boiled eggs au natured. 


Huck.eserry Prpprna.—One pint of 
flour, one tea-spoonful baking-powder, 
table-spoonful of melted butter, pinch of 
salt, one pint of milk, or milk and water. 
Mix to the consistency of drop cake, and 
either stir ina pint of huckleberrics, or 
add them in alternate layers. Steam for 
one hour. Eat with sweet liquid sauce. 


Macaront Custarp. — Ingredients: 
4 Ib. of macaroni, 13g pint of milk, the 
rind of half a lemon, 3 0z. of lump sugar, 
3¢ pint of cnstard. Put the milk into a 
saucepan with the lemon-peel and sugar, 
bring it to the boiling point; drop in the 
macaron}, and let it gradually ewell over 
a gentle fire, but do not allow the pipes 
to break; the form should he entirely 
preserved, and, though tender, should be 
firm and not soft, with no part beginning 
to melt. Should the milk dry away be- 
fore the macaroni is pwelled, add a little 
more. Place the macaroni on a dish, 
pour the custard over the hot macaroni, 
grate over it a little nutmeg, and when 
cold garnish the dish with slices of can- 
died citron-peel. 


Taproca BLANU-MANGE.—Half pound of 
tapioca soaked for an hour Ina pint of 
milk and boiled till tender; sweeten to 
taate, and pnt intoa mould. When cold 
turn it out and serve ina dish with straw- 


berry or raspberry jam round it, and a 
little cream, 


Witarneton, Det., C. T. — Some 
months since we received from Wilming- 
ton, Del., a card bearing simply a name 
and address. and inclosing $2.75 in money. 
Ag no letter or order concerning !t has 
ever been received, we take this method 
of endeavoring to find ont to what pur- 
pose C. T: wishes the money appropriated. 


“ Noticing that your Magazine devotes a 
part of its space to answering correspon- 
denta, I take the liberty of asking a ques- 
tion or two, hoping you will honor me 
with an ankwer, 

‘What is the-hest preventative for the 
loss of hair? My hair, which, a short time 
ago, was thick and glosry, fa now rapidly 
coming out, and I have a great anxicty 
for knowing of a means to prevent it. I 
alxo posaces a dark skin. Would like to 
know of a remedy, if any existe. ‘Tis not 
because of disease, but of exposure to 
the sun, I neither paint nor powder. I 
detest it. I would be under a thousand 
obligations, if you would, in your next 
number, give such information as you can 
bestow on a country girl, by addtessing 

“ANTOINETTE.” 


Ana. The very best and most lasting 
cure for the falling off of the hair, fs to cut 
it short, and wear it short, for a year, at 
least, washing it frequently, and drying 
and brushing thoroughly, using no ofl or 
pomades. If your hair is inclined to curl 
you can do this yery easily, ax it will have 
a natural wave, which will make it look 
pretty when short, without curling or 
frizzing, which can be rererved for extra 
occasions. 

Failing to do thie, however, which you 
may object to, make a wash of one oz. of 
borax, and half oz. of gum camphor, dilu- 
ted in a quart of water. Thoroughly rub 
it into the roots of the hair every night, 


on going to bed. Cut at least an inch off 


its length, and well wash it with clean 
water and castile soap, once a week, dry- 
ing and brushing thoroughly afterward. 
Cut the ends once a month. Unless your 
digestion is out of order, and your system 
generally in bad condition, this method 
will permanently restore your hair. 

It is very difficult to restore the akin to 
its color after it has once been completely 
discolored, but the following simple 
methods will help you: Keep upon your 
toilet table a cut lemon, or a little clear 
cream, not the ‘cold cream,” (which is 
nothing but lard, sold in stores) and rnb 
your ekin (face and neck) frequently, with 
it. Use nice eoap—Hull'’s Bay Rum Soap, 
or fine Glycerine, and wash yourself thor- 
oughly with it on retiring, afterward rub- 
bing your face and neck with cream, 
which may stay on all night, to be washed 
off with clear water in the morning. 
Never use soap when you are going to be 
exposed to the air, but instead of this, 
wash with clear water, and dust your face 
with a little powder, Lily Bloom, which 
is very cooling, or rice powder, and wash 
it off when you come into the house. 

It ig an excellent plan, after exposgtre, 
to dust your face and neck thoronghly 
with Lily Bloom, and lic down, or rest 
for half an hour. Then wash it off, and 
dresa. With the powder will come the 
tan and sunburn, leaving the skin clear, 
cool, and pleasant. 

A good many of our strongest preju- 
dices are the reeult of ignorance. Powder 
ia bad when used to conceal dirt, or 
create a false appearance, but slightly 
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need, at the proper times, as 4 rermocdial 
agent, it is very beneficial. 


A LapyY subscriber writes from North 

Carolina: 
“Avavat 15, 1868. 

“Yam thehappy recipient of the Septem- 
ber number of your valued Magazine. I 
am eurprised that any lady of taste could 
do without it. Who would not have sacha 
charming visitor to look for every month? 
One who comes loaded with so many use- 
ful and beautiful things. Iam doing all 
Ican to-get upacinb for you, I thinkT 
will eueceed. Can you tell me why my 
neighbors, who are worth five times more 
in moncy than J am, come to me to ‘dor- 
row my Magazine ? Mrz. 8S. B. B.” 

There are many persons who will never 
pay for anything, 80 long as they can bor- 
row it. 


“May Mannerne.”—Yonr Magazines 
have been sent to you three distinct time, 
and are regularly mailed besides. There 
muat be some hocus-pocus about them at 
your post office, We wished to oblige 
you. and, each time you wrote, made a per: 
sonal matter of sccing them sent off, #0 
that the fault does not rest here. 


Mare. E. C.—Gore your crimson wrap- 
per, and trim it with narrow bands of 
white eilk plush, two simulating a pointed 
collar at throat, which should be finished 
with a acolloped hand. Crimegon cord, and 
taxeels for the waist. 

Night dresses, both long and short, are 
now all made with yokes, finely tacked, 
the shape outlined by Cash's cambric 
plain or lace edged ruffling. The yokes 
are not necessarily cut. They may be de- 
fined by the stitching, and the shoulders 
and arm-holes shaped afterward. Sleeves 
are shaped loosely to the arm, and have a 
row of the ruffling inserted in the back 
aeam. 


From Massachueetts a lady writes: 


“T have been a subscriber for your ex- 
cellent Magazine since it was first pub- 
lished, and althongh the people for whom 
I work are not very dressy, I find the 
Magazine of gréat ure. 

‘*T gee you are kind enough to answer 
questions from your eubecribers, and I 
would be very much obliged if you will 
answer the following in the October num- 
ver. Shonld the waist of a white gren- 
adine be made plain? What should the 
waist lining be? Should the sleeves be 
made plain coat or puffed, and what 
shonid they be lined with? Can the ekirt 
be properly gored without being attached 
to a lining at the ecams? If it is not 
lined, how should it be cut, and if not 
lined, should it be hemmed or faced, with 
muslin? What is a suitable binding for 
the bottom of the skirt ? 

“Will dresses and capes be worn this 
fall for suits, instead of dresees and sacks 
or pelisses ? 

‘* Where a pereon has plenty of dresses, 
but nothing like them to wear outside, 
which is it best to get, a shawl or cloth 
sack ? 

‘Will the fall dresses be made with the 
ekirt gored plain in front and full {n the 
pack? Should they be gathered or plait- 
ed in the back? 

“What is a guitable trimming for a 
silk dress for s mies of seventeen years, 
just for the waist and sleeves? 

“How much onght a dress to measure 
around the bottom of the skirt, which is 
about one and one-fourth yards long? 
Are walking-euite as popular as ever? 

“Are plain crogs-cut puffs more stylish 
for trimming capes, jichus, etc., than 
ruffles ? 

“ & ConsTANT SUBSCRIBER.”* 
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Ans. It may be made plain over a 
white silk lining mounted upon linen, but 
the roand French" waists are pretticat, 
plain upon the shoulder, and slightly 
fulled into a belt. In this way they are 
made with or without lining. If the for- 
mer, the lining should be cut low and 
covered with white silk. 

2d. Puffed high at the top, or as far as 
the elbow, and lined with paper muslin. 

3d. No; if the skirt is not made over 
a lining, it should be ‘‘ stayed” at the 
seams with strips of paper muslin. The 
front breadth gored plain, back breadths 
not at all. 

4th. Hemmed. 

5th. White silk braid; unless the dress 
is trimmed with white satin, and then it 
may be bound with satin. 

6th. Capes and pelisses are more fash- 
fonable than sacks. 

ith. A black casague, or close-fitting 
paletot in silk orcloth; sacs are only worn 
in the simplest neglige. 

8th. Plain in front full at the back ; the 
back breadths are now very often fulled 
into the sides of the front, as well aw at 
the waist. 

9th, Gathered—side breadtha plaited. 

10th, Silk fringe, with a heading. 

11th. Four yards and a half. 

12th. Yes. 

18th. No. 


Tue following letter comes to us from 
New Oregon: 


“T have been a subscriber to your inval- 
uable Magazine three yeare. During that 
time I have married and find many ways 
for money, but have managed to eave 
enough to continue it, and hope to be 
able to as long as I live, for such a per- 
iodical must never cease, but must con- 
tinue on long after we of the present 
generation hall be counted with the dead. 
I shall endeavor to raise a club for you 
this fall—I shall try to make others sce 
it in the game light that I do. 

“Tgomuch love Jennic June's writings, 
put one thing I think she mistakes about, 
and that is feeding babics. From my 
own experience and that of others, I find 
that a healthy cow's milk, with neither 
sugar or water, is the best. I have a 
babe six months old, as healthy as a child 
could be, who has beer so far raised on 
cow's milk unadulterated. At firat we 
nsed half water, but then she never 
eeemed satisfied, and was very much 
troubled with colic, but as soon as we 
gave pure milk she at once became 
healthy, and has remained so ever since. 

“MLE.” 


In reply to this correspondent, Jennie 
June eays: 


In writing about the proper food for 
babies, I also wax guided by my own ex- 
perience, and that of others. One thing 
must be remembered, that we mothers 
who live in or near large cities can rarely 
depend upon getting good, unadulterated 
milk, and are compelled to choose the 
best substitute. Moreover, eight ycars 
ago, when trying to discover the best food 
to be given occasionally—alternating with 
mother's milk—I was told by an eminent 
physician that cow's milk should not be 
given with mother's milk except in the 
very smallest quantities, aud that a dict 
of it, though very fattening, was exceed- 
ingly provocative of emall-pox and erup- 
tive diseases. This may have prejudiced 
me somewhat, but afterward, having my 
attention directed to gn English adver- 
tisement to ‘‘prepared” barley for in- 
fants, I tested it thoroughly, and found 
that, properly cooked, it had no equal, 
particularly in regulating the action of 
the stomach and bowels; and my judg- 
ment has this summer been confirmed by 
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the action of the New York Board of 
Health, who recommended, in their pub- 
lished dietary for infants, prepared barley, 
as superior to anything else for hand 
feeding. 

The very best method of making it is 
to boil it in water and dilute it with 
cream. 

I agree with ‘‘M. E. I.” that the less 
sugar used in the food of infants the bet- 
ter; the universal practice is to make it 
altogether too sweet. Then, mach de- 
pends also on the constitution of the 
child and the habits of the parents. The 
stomach of a weak child will reject and 
become convulsed at what would be 
readily app?opriated by a stronger one. 


“ BAXTER” writes: 

‘For a day wedding, where the bride 
is to wear white silk trimmed with satin, 
what would be a proper dress for the 
three brideemaids f 

“What ie the latest fashion for groom 
and groomeman's dress?" 

Ans. White tarlatan or white muslin, 
trimmed with blue, cerise, mauve or 

‘een, 

2d. In this country we have adopted 
nothing later than the black dress coat, 
the white silk vest, and point lace neck- 
tle. 


Mrs. N. E. N. writes: 

“Please send me a package of your 
diamond needles, which I have heard so 
highly spoken of, but never yet had the 
satisfaction of possessing. Your Maga- 
zine is a perfect treasure to us in this 
out-of-the-world place. I hope to send 
you a large club this fall.” 


E. C. L. C.—‘*I am curious to know 
what kind of goods ‘ pique’ is, by what 
other name known, if any? How much 
per yard’ Is the Lily Coat on the pattern 
sheet of the July number to be worn as a 
drese, or with a dress? Have taken your 
Monthly for three years, and it seems to 
be a necessity; and I am very anxious for 
all of my friends to know its worth and 
beauty, and shall make an effort to get up 
a club for my favorite. What would be a 
nice way to cut wool delaine dreeses for 
a little boy just commencing to walk?” 

Ans. Pique is a kind of Marseilles, 
somewhat lighter in texture. It is not 
known by any other name, and is in 
almort universal use. 

2d. With a drese. 

8d. Straight, and plaited intoa braided 
yoke. Skirt belted in around the waist. 
These are called ‘‘ French ’* dreeses. 


“L.M. P.” aske: How should ‘ frost- 
ing’ butter be done?"’ Will not some 
of tle ekillful butter-makers among our 
subscribers inform her? 


Mrs. 8. C. C. writes: 

“The diamond needles are excellent. 
I gave one paper to a dresemaker, who 
said, ‘I have never used better ones, they 
are so perfectly polished, and just the 
right sizes for different kinds of material.’ 

“Twas sewing a etiff new carpet with 
one size, while my little daughter was 
making a silk pin-cushion with a finer 
one. Ilike them better than any others 
I have ever used. 

“The set of Dress-Loopers duly re- 
ceived. Are very convenient and much 
admired.” 


8. 8S. M.—The price for plain enameled 
sets of furniture, before the war, was 
$24. We have not seen any since for less 
than from $30 to $4). The lowest are 
now $30, if of decent make and qylity. 

A very nice English Brnesels carpet, of 
thirty-eight yards, could be obtained for 
$100. 

The curtains would depend much upon 
length, etc, Probably about $80. 


A Lapy in Maryland writes: ‘ Your 
Improved Breast Protectors I admire 
very much. I think they are the best 
contrivance of the kind I ever saw. 
Could I get a pair here? Have your ar- 
ticles any mark or name on them where- 
by we may be sure they are your manu- 
facturing? What would ret No. 2 cost? 
ordered from your establishment. Could 
they be gent safely, without breaking or 
crushing them ? 

“T can not close without giving one 
word of praise to your good, better, best 
of monthly magazines. But what can I 
say in its favor that has not already been 
said? This much I can say: Thank you 
kindly for your endeavors to please your 
subscribers; and, for yonr reward, may 
you receive at least five hundred new 
subscribers (to what you already have) 
for 1869. I will do all I can to help make 
up the number. 

“TI think Jenny June’s ‘Talks with 
Women” are grand, instructive and in- 
teresting. Sometimes ehe may appear a 
little too hard upon the mothers. What 
can a mother do alone in a large family of 
boys? They are too independent now-a- 
days, and don't like to be tied to mam- 
ma‘s apron-strings. G. H. H.” 


Ans. Our price is $1.50. 

ad. Yes. 

Better order them from us, 

It is preciselythe doys that the mother 
should govern. A son trained to cour- 
tesy, deference and consideration toward 
his mother, will reverence and respect 
womanhood for her sake, and be tender 
and thoughtful for his wife. But if his 
mother allows him to think that she 
must be subservient to him, he will natur- 
ally look upon a wife ag a drudge, and 
dependent, and upon all women az made 
simply to minister to the pleasure of 
men. 


Mrs. P.S. C. writes: ‘I received my 
machine, all right, a few days ago. Iam 
well pleased with it. Please accept many 
thanks. It came all in good time. Your 
Magazine is the best of all othere. I will 
try and get up another club for it this 
fall.”” 


Oxtp Susscripgr. — “ Will stamping 
done by the French perforated stamp ad- 
here to the goods, so that the pattern can 
be followed without difficulty until the 
whole pattern is finished? I have secn 
stamping done in that way that could not 
be traced, it would rub off so easily ; but 
T don’t think it was dune by the patterns 
from Mme. Demorest’s. I always expect 
perfection from them. 

“T have been a subscriber to your in- 
valuable magazine for ycars, and can't do 
without it now, though confined to my 
bed for the last two years. 

“Will you give a receipt for canning 
vegelables—green corn in particular 2? Will 
you also give the price of your Improved 
Breast Protectors, No. 1, wholesale and 
retail, and oblige.” 


Ans. Yes; certainly. It is very per- 
fect. Much of the stamping done rubs 
out eo easily as to be utterly worthless. 

2d. Take sweet corn tender, yet well 
grown; cut it off close to the cob; fill 
your cans; put them ina boiler, or large 
pan of cold water, and let it come to a 
boil. Scal down instantly. 

Another way: Put the corn, cut from 
the cob, intoa large kettle, witha little 
boiling water, and let it cook for ten 
minutes—heating your cans thoroughly 
at the eame time. While the corn fs 
boiling ‘and the cans hot, fill and scal 
down quickly, one at a time. 

ne $12 per doz., or $1.50 each at re- 
tail. 


A Constant Reaper.— Would it be 
in good taste to braid a night-dress in 
black? 2d. Could I make a traveling- 
dress of black silk that would do for a 
strect dress also ?—must make it short of 
course? 8d. Where can I get some good 
sewing-machine needles?" 

Ans. We think not. 

2d. Certainly. Short by all means. 

8d. We can send you some; or, you 
may apply to an agent of your machine. 


“ANGEL Bripe.”—Declined. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS. — We can not 
hereafter return manuecripts, unless 
stamps for return are inclosed. No de- 
viation from this rule will be made. 

** How SHE SuccEEDED.”—Respectfully 
declined. 

“ SELFISHNESS.’ — No stampa eent. 
How is it to be returned? Wecan not 
write letters to the authors of all rejected 
manuscripts; and we repeat, if stamps 
are not sent copies should be kept, as 
they will be consigned to the waste- 
basket. 


Tre following are a few of the testi- 
monials received in reference to the Bar- 
tram & Fanton Sewing-Machine, and 
which were entirely epontaneous and 
unsolicited. 


JUNE 1, 1868.—I am delighted with my 
machine. Mrs, E. A. Platt, Waterbury, 
Conn, 


APRIL 20, 1868.—I am more and more 
enamoured of it every day. Mrs. G, H. 
ARNOLD, San Francisco, Cal. 

JUNE 2, 1868.—I am well pleased with 
the machine, and found no tronble in 
running it right off. I would not, cx- 
change it for any other kind. I mnst ray 
that I take comfort sewing with it. Mrs 
D. Mgap, Bridgewater, Conn. 


JUNE 20, 1868.—I don't sec where yo 
could improve the machine. I ordered it 
fora friend. It gives great satisfaction. 
F. A. Brenop, Superintcndent’s Office of 
the R. & S. V. R. R. Trust, Shingle 
Springs, Ca). 

Jury 13, 1868.—We received the ma- 
chine in due seavon.: After one half- 
hour’s trial, my wife informed me that 
she was ready to exchange her Wheeler 
& Wilson for it. From the time it was 
received she has used it in preference to 
the one spoken of, and fis much pleased 
with it. It works much easier, and she 
likes it better every way. E. B. Gisnup, 
Waterbury, Conn. 

Avaust 12, 1868.—Machine arrived Sa- 
turday. My sieter, who has had a Whee 
ler & Wilson for years, soon eet it run- 
ning, and says it is the nicest running 
machine she ever saw. I am egatisficd. 
Mrs. Euma A. Hart, Litchfield, Conn. 

JULY W, 1863.—I received the machine 
in good order, and it works gplendidly. 
Would like to become an agent. D. L. 
Tuomrson, Independence, Mo. 

“Mn. Eprror—Does anybody know 
about the Bartram & Fanton Sewing- 
Machine? I did not till a little while 
ago. Then, attracted by the rich promise 
of what it could do, I went to ece it, fell: 
in love with it immediately, bought it, 
and have becn delighting myself with it 
ever aince, 

“T claim to know something abont 
sewing-machincs. For a dozen yeara TI 
have ueed one of Grover & Baker's make, 
and have had opportunity to compare it 
with one of Wheeler & Wilson's. The 
result has been a firm conviction that the 
Grover & Baker was surpassed hy no 
other machine iu the world, and equalled 
by none that I knew. But this new com 
fort ecems to me to have eome new ad- 
vantages. 
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“In the first place. it is very easy and 
simple to manage—more go than cither 
of the othera There is no trouble in 
setting the needles, or in changing the 
spools; the arrangement for regulating 
the tension is perfectly convenient, and 
the machine runs with great ease and 
speed, It isa one-thread machine—this 
saves time—while the seam is both elas- 
tic and strong. At the end of the ecam, 
when it is not to be covered by a hem or 
a binding, it ia necdful to take a stitch or 
two of fastening; with that it ie secure. 

“All this, to be sure, however pleasant, 
would not, perhaps, warrant a public 
notice, There is more, The machine 
makes button-holes with great ease and 
dispatch; the expert can run off rixty in 
an hour. Even J,a novice in the art, can 
make fifty in an afternoon. Every house- 
keeper will appreciate this; there needs 
only the statement of facts. 

“ Next, this charming machine gathers 
and sews on ruffles; puts them on a 
heading at the eame instant that they are 
gathered. Hours of weary hand-work, 
loads of patience, are by this made un- 
necessary. The end of your ruffic, with 
the heading, is insinuated under the little 
stecl plate, and away it goes! gathered 
and sewed on; fuller or less full, as you 
choose—this being regulated by a little 
arrangement, and slight manipulation, 
perfectly easy to do. 

“Then, it has an attachment for mak- 
ing eyelets, and another for embroidery. 
These I have not tried; but the em- 
proidery 1s beautiful. Ita hemmers and 
cording attachment, and fellera, &c., I 
suppose may be equalled by thuse of 
other machines. But the machine, for 
both ite common and its uncommon 
operations, has been adelight tome. It 
has been, as [ understand, but lately 
offered for sale in New York; and per- 
haps this word of mine may lead some- 
body else to what has been very comfort- 
able and helpful to me this summer. 

Signed, “The author of the 
‘“* Wide, Wide World.’ 
“The Island, near West Point, t 
August, 1963."" 
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MAIDEN AUNTS. 


Sows of the nearest approaches to the 
perfection of a woman’s nature have been 
made by maiden aunts. And they reach 
thia high‘eminence without brushing off 
the bloom of their modesty by ostenta- 
tious displays of their self-sacrifices. 
They pursue their high calling without 
noise, almost without being aware that 
they are moving in an exalted sphere. 
Their thought is not of apectators. They 
ask not the acclamations of the world. 
Their eye is not intent upon their reward. 
In their work they flud their motive and 
their wage. They live in their sympa- 
thice, and walk in the sunshine of their 
own broadly diffused love. Perhaps this is 
One reason why maiden aunts, if they have 
fairly cultivated their own minds, are so 
interesting in social life. They have gen- 
erally at their command a fund of dieen- 
gaged feeling which they are ready to be- 
stow upon affuirs outside their own cir- 
cle. The habit of caring fur what is not 
specially their own prompts them to give 


_ a livelier heed to what is pagsing around 


them. They often acquire a relish for af- 
faira which their married sisters relegate 
entirely to their husbands, brothers, or 
sons. They take a more vivacions inter- 
est in what concerns the well-being of 
society—in books and systems, in public 
movements and events, in matters of art 
and taste, in a knowledge of persons and 
thing: beyond domestic limits. As com- 
panions, they commonly possess & Much 


wider area over which thought and sym- 
pathy can be elicited in conversation, 
are less reserved, less pre-occupied, less 
engrossed by immediate and urgent re- 
sponsibilities. Their unconcentrated af- 
fections are at liberty for present exer- 
cise and momentary enjoyment, and, like 
diffused warmth, can make their genial 
influence felt over an extended eurface. 
We look upon maiden-anntship as a biess- 
ed institution, and were al) who enter it 
worthy of ft, socicty would give it pre- 
eminent honor and distinctions. 


——+ 004 


MR, CARHART, THE INVENTOR 
OF THE MELODEON. 


THE recent decease of Mr. Jere- 
miah Carhart, the inventor and per- 
fecter of the present improved 
style of melodeon, is an event which 
has caused in the minds of all who 
know him, the most sincere and 
poignant regret. Born of compara- 
tively poor parents, he is one of the 
striking instances of which Ameri- 
ca so often has reason to boast, 
where genius and industry tri- 
umph over all obstacles, and practi- 
cally achieve the grand result for 
which they labor. 

Mr. Carhart was born in Septem- 
ber, 1813, in Duchess Co., N. Y., and 
until the age of fifteen assisted in the 
dutics of a farm. He then learned 
thoroughly the trade of cabinet- 
making, and became noted for a pe- 
culiar and wonderful skill in the 
use of the lathe. At no time, how- 
ever, a mere mechanical drudge, he 
exhibited even during his appren- 
ticeship a singular ingenuity, a 
nice and origina] taste, and especial- 
ly a peculiar turn for novelties in 
musical mechanism. 

During a ten years’ residence in 
Buffalo, from 1836, pursuing, mean- 
while, his vocation, he made many 
experiments with the accordeon 
with a view to its improvement, 
and later with the harsh-toned, 
slow-sounding and unsightly “rock- 
ing melodeon” of thosedays. Strik- 
ing upon the novel idea of a “‘suc- 
tion bellows” he worked for two 
years over a plan which many 
around him pronounced impractic- 
able ; remodeled and improved the 
reed, invented an _ ingeniously 
adapted reedboard, and finally tri- 
umphed in the harmonious union 
of the brilliant discoverics, and the 
creation of what may .be justly 
looked upon as a new instrument. 
Yet even then difficulties faced him 
on every side. Without capital or 
influence, and with no available 
machinery in existence, it seemed 
a hopeless struggle to bring the 
fruits of his talent before the world. 
But patiently he worked and wait- 
ed, till 1848 found him established 
in an independent business in New 
York city and surrounded by admir- 
ably adapted machinery and devices 
of his own fertile invention for the 


manufacture of his still farther 
improved and perfected instrament. 
Thence onward success ran before 
him, and ere the next decade had 


chaplains wear the rich costume of 
the Canons of St. Denis. Tho 
great auménicr is remarkable 
among all these brilliant costumes 
by the simplieity of his dress. He 


passed, each year was giving to 
more than twenty thousand homes 
his beautiful embodiment of “ mu- 
sic’s golden tongue.” But the 
world knows his fame, and can 
mourn so great a benefactor. His 
bereaved friends alone can know 
how much of true worth has passed 
from their circle. £ 
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FRANCE BECOMING PIOUS. 


A FRENCH correspondent, in the 
Englishicoman’s Domestic Magazine, 
BAYS: 

In France we seem to be turning 
a new leaf. There is an odor of 
sanctity about court since the Em- 
peror has turned sixty, and the 
Prince Imperial has gone through 
the ceremony of his premiére com- 
munion. 

Their Majesties hear mass most 
devoutly every Sunday in the 
chapel of the Tuileries It is not 
difficult for any gontleman or lady 
in suitable dress to be a witness of 
the messe de UHmpéreur. The 
Duke of Bassano will send you a 
carte d'entrée. Be very punctual. 
The masa begins at noon precisely. 
You will enter the court of honor. 
Near the door of the chapel two of 
the Cent Gardes, in half-dress, blue 
jacket, white trousers, and boots 
a Vécuyére, helmet upon the head, 
and rifle in hand, are placed there 
as sentinels, and show you the way. 
In the vestibule valets de pied in 
green and gold livery, with pow- 
dered heads and consequential airs, 
look at your cards and take charge 
of any incumbrances you may have 
with you in the way of hats, sticks, 
or parasols, with silent and disin- 
terested politeness. Meanwhile, 
your dress is being minutely ex- 
amined by the watchful eyes of a 
guardian. Gentlemen must wear 
a black dress-coat and white cravat, 
ladies an elegant walking-toilet. 
Should any detail be wanting, you 
will be mercilessly debarred from 
entering. But if you are considered 
worthy of the honor, you are con- 
ducted to your place. 

The pews are soon all filled. 
From time to time the master of 
ceremonies promenades up and 
down to see that all is right. The 
fauteuils of the Emperor and Em- 
press are in front of the altar. Two 
large missals are opened upon the 
prie-dieu. When the moment of 
thefr entrance approaches, a certain 
agitation prevails in the assembly. 
All the members of the Imperial 
auménerie advance toward the 
door to receive their Majesties. The 


wears the usual dress of a bishop. 


Suddenly the door opens, foot- 


steps are heard, the huissier an- 
nounces from without “ L’Empér- 
our!” 
cortége enters—the chamberlains of 
the Emperor in red coats, those of 
the Empress in pale blue, the mas- 
ters of ceremonies in violet coats, 
two squires in green, then the mar- 
shal, minister of the Emperor's 
household, the general in command 
at the Palace of the Tuileries, and 
the aidesde-camp on service. A 
second time the Auissier announces, 


But it is not he yet; the 


but this time from within, “ L’Em- 
péreur.” At this moment perfect 
silence reigns in the chapel. His 
Majesty is very strict on this point, 


and will not tolerate conversation 


in the holy place. Everybody is 
standing. The Emperor has on 
his left the Empress, on his right 
the Prince Impérial. His Majesty 
is in uniform, with the Imperial 
badge. As soon as the Imperial 
family have taken their place, mass 
begins. The music is very beauti- 
ful, and youthful voices occasion- 
ally sing most exquisite solos ; but 
most of the mass is sung én cheur, 
accompanied by the rich, deep tones 
of the organ. 

The Emperor hears mass with 
serious attention, following the 
Latin prayers in his book. The 
Empress has not forgotten the pious 
habits of her childhood ; she whis- 
pers all the prayers audibly, and 
often crosses herself, according to 
the Spanish custom, with her 
thumb. The Prince Impérial reads 
in his beautiful livre d’heures, the 
gift of his mother on the day of 
his first communion. 

This book is quite a chef-d'autre, 
the work of a real artist, Monsieur 
Laroux. It is entirely manuscript, 
written in small, round hand, with 
letters and vignettes illumined in 
gold and colors, in imitation of an- 
cient manuscript missals. The 
binding is beautifully painted and 
ornamented. 

——_#* oo 

A Lapy BacHELor.—Madame 
Emma Chenu, who passed a brilliant 
examination some years back in 
science and obtained from the Fa- 
culty of Paris the degree of Bache- 
lor in Science, came before the 
same body recently, as a candidate 
for honors in mathematical science. 
The examination ranged over alge- 
bra, trigonometry, geometrical ana- 
lysis, mechanics, the integral and 
differential calculus, astronomy, &c. 
She obtained her degree. 


Sa shin 0 in hin eee 


1868. 


THE WOMAN QUESTION IN 
RUSSIA. 


Tae Courier Frangais, a French 
journal, having recently stated that 
England was the first to emanci- 
pate the negro, and would be the 
first to emancipate women, the 
Nord takes it to task for this asser- 
tion, and declares that the latter 
work has already been accomplish- 
ed by Russia. In that country, it 
says, the emancipation exists, and 
always has existed, husband and 
wife being two persons entirely in- 
dependent of each other in the eyes 
of the civil law. The husband not 
only can not dispose of the property 
of his wife, but sho herself may 
dispose of it without consulting 
him in any way. Politically, too, 
there is complete equality between 
the two ; and if the wife posscsses 
the necessary property qualification 
she can vote for the election of 
members to the provincial general 
councils newly instituted, her sex 
being no obstacle to the exercise of 
the right. It will thus be seen that 
in this question England has mere- 
ly to follow—Russia having already 
led the way. 


——+oo—— 


NEW HUNGARIAN WALKING-BOOT. 

Tux most admired novelty of the fall 
season is Slater's new Hungarian walk- 
ing-boot—just the thing to wear with the 
new walking-costume. Ladies are de- 
Nghted with it as eoon as they see it, and 
also with the new Patti slipper. 


_———71oo 


LOOK OUT FOR A GLORIOUS 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 
Cunistas pictures, Christmas stories, 
Christmas fashions, Christmas pies and 
puddings, Christmas merry-makings, and 
good wishes. 
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“WHOSO GIVETH A CUP OF 
COLD WATER.” 

Dunne the severe storms of last winter, 
when even Broadway, excepting the side- 
walks,was for months almost impassable, 
Brooks, the fashionable shoemaker, kept 


a space clear at his own expense, in front | Lad 


of his store, so that ladies could cross 
without wetting their feet, and, of course, 
everybody elec that chose. During the 
extreme heat of the past summer, Mr. 
Brooks’ benevolence took a new form— 
for weeks he employed a man to tender 
ice water free, in front of his store, to 
every passer-by, and it is unnecessary 
to say, that thousands upon thousands 
availed themselves of this chance to ob- 
tain the refreshing beverage. 
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ALEXANDRE'S GLOVES. 

Ong of the largeet glove makers, Mons. 
Alexandre, began life as a private soldier 
im the French army. He made two pairs 
of gloves, with the aid of his wife, and 
sold them to a shopkeeper, who ordered 
adozen pairé of him. Orders increased ; 
he gradually employed more “hands,” 
and is now not only one of the largest but 
one of the best French makers. Strange 
to say, his gloves do not come to England ; 
they are shipped ¢o America and sold ex- 
clusively by 4 well-known drm in N, Y. 
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OUR ADVERTISING PAGES. 

We alm to make our advertising columns the 
vehicle only of what Is best calculated to promote 
the interests of our readers; to exclude whatever 
is perniclous, at whatever sacrifice; and render 
them so absolutely reliable, that they may be 
consulted with a certainty that everything there- 
in stated will be found precisely as represented. 

Advertisers will please understand that the 
crowded state of our columns rendcrs It neces- 
sary that they should send !n their advertisements 
by the twenty-first of the month to secure inser- 
tion In the following issue. 

Our readers will atso confer a favor on us per- 
sonally ifthey will, when writing for articles, 
sy they saw them advertised In Dewonzst’s 
Mowrstr. 


ee - 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


ae eee 


Tom Moors told a fib when he eaid 
‘all that’s sweet was made but to be lost 
when sweetest.” PHALON’S ‘FLOR 
Dé MAYO,” the new perfume for the 
handkerchief, refutes the assertion—it is 
aweetert a few minutes after it bas been 
dropped on the handkerchief, and its fra- 
grance {is never lost until it is obliterated 
by washing. Soid by all druggists. 


The Great American Tea Co.’s French 
Breakfast and Dinner Coffee.—Owing to 
the fine flavor and great strength of this 
coffee, it requires a less quantity than is 
generally used of other coffees. Boil over 
aquick fire not exceeding one minute. 
It ig much improved by breaking an egg 
into the pot. It will settle perfectly clear 
in five minutes. Serve with sugar and 
cream, or scalded milk. Fora dinner cof- 
fee, serve without cream or milk. Napo- 
leon, in preparing this coffee, never allow- 
ed it to be boiled, but filtered it through 
a percolator. That is the favorite French 


atyle of preparing it. 


————————————— 
CALENBERG & VAUPEL’'S 
PIANOS. 


Warerooms and Factory : 


Nos. 383 & 885 West Thirty-sixth Street, 
Between 6th and 9th Avenues, N Y. 


Sa Wane 
\ndelite Yew ls. 
FOR MARKING CLOTHING, etc. 
Single, BO gta three for Oh Per dosen, 

Sent, freight prepaid, on receipt of price. 
“More convenient than Ink."—American 


Tribune. 

“The simplest and most convenient article for 
marking clothing."—Demoresf's Monthiy. 
“ Invaluable {o the housekeeper.” — Godey’s 


y's Book. — 
Manufactured and sold by the 


-INDELIBLE PENCIL COMPANY, 
NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 
Sold by Stationers and dealers everywhere. 
—_——— 


“a POSITIVE FAOT!” 


SPntuN CE 
Has the finest assortment of 
LADIES’ HAIR GOODS 
In the City, at the Lowest Prices, 
constating of 
Braids, Water Curls, Chignons, Wigs, &c., &c. 
685 BROADWAY, 
First Floor, Up Stairs, Three Doors from Amity 
Street, N. Y. 


OPENHYM & TRISDORFER, 
M1 & 2134 Drvisi0n Sr., 
Importers and Manufacturers of 
FRENOH PATTERN SONNETS, 
By the Case. 


Also Importers and Dealers in Millinery and 
traw Goods of all Descriptions. 


Per Month sure and no mone 
required In advance. Agents wat 
edi everywhere, male or Female, to 

sellour Patent Everlasting White Wire Clothes 
Lines, Address Auentcan Wine Co.. 75 Wil- 
itam St., N. Y., or 16 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, I. 


2 


We have now ready for delivery our Grand 


FALL and WINTER 


BULLETIN 
LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S FASHIONS 


FOR 1868, 


To which we call your especial attention. 

We furnish in this Plate of Fashions all the excellences, 
with many improvements on our former Plates, making 
it unquestionably the best and largest Plate of Fashions 
ever issued. 

In this Plate of Fashions you will find more practical and 
full information on the prevailing styles of Ladies’ and Chil- 
dren’s Dress than could be secured for one hundred dollars 
spent in any other way; and, besides securing an elegant 
display of Fashions, you get more than three times the 
amount in full size desirable Patterns alone, rendering it the 
most economical and profitable outlay for ladies that could 
be presented; and, to Dressmakers who are desirous of ex- 
tending their business and reputation, it will be found indis- 
pensable. 


PRICE, $2.50, 


which includes the Bulletin of Fashions, elegantly colored, 
and a package containing ten full size Cut Patterns of the 
principal figures on the Plate, and the Book of Descriptions, 
ete., ete. 

We also offer the privilege of subscribing for the Plates, 
with the Patterns, etc., at $4.00 yearly, in advance. 


These are the Largest Plates of Fashions ever Published, 


Exhibiting all the new styles of costume suitable for the 
promenade, for visiting, for carriage, for house, for evening, 
for morning, or for traveling wear, including numerous styles 
for Children’s Dresses. New styles of Cloaks, Bonnets and 
Wraps, are included. 


No DRESSMAKER, 
MILLINER, 
DRY GOODS or 
TRIMMING STORE 


Should be without this long-sought desideratum to their busi- 
ness—a good, artistic, reliable Bulletin of Ladies’ and Chil- 
dren’s Fashions for the seasons. 


e 


Mailed Free, on receipt of the price, securely put up 
on a roller. : 
Mme. DEMOREST, 
473 & 838 Broadway, N. ¥. 
—-—-0- © 0 
[2F~ Do not fail to send immediately, in order to have the 
benefit of the Plates during the whole season. 
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v4 == | Cars pass our Store. 

: DEGRAAF & TAYLOR’S, 

, 87 & 89 BOWERY, 65 CHRYSTIE, and 180 & 188 HESTER STREETS, 

f Entrance, 87 BOWERY, we : ae 
i, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL f aie ot 


FURNITURE, CARPETS. AND BEDDING, J. wc J. SLATER, 
} OF ALL STYLES, QUALITIES AND DESCRIPTIONS, ‘IMPORTERS & MANUFACTURERS 
\ WILTONS, VELVETS, BUDY BRUSSELS, 


4 TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, THREE-TLY. Ss wire on croms, |Ladies’ and Children’s French Shoes, 


£ All Goods Guaranteed as represented. Hotels and Steambosts Furnished. MARIE ANTOINETTE SLIPPERS, 
3 WEDDING SLIPPERS, AND ALL KINDS OF FASHIONABLE SHOES, 
THE HICHEST PRIZE. 858 BROADWAY, Near 14th St. 


The First Silver Medal was Awarded to the 


FLORENCE SEWING - MACHINE 


At the Paris Exposition, July, 1867, 
FOR THE 


Best Family Sew ing-Machines, 


Thus establishing what we have always claimed, namely, that the FLORENCE is the best 
Family Sewlug- ine in the world. 


; FLORENCE 8. M. CO., 505 BROADWAY. 
f Brooklyn Office, 431 Fulton Street. 
ee ie 
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The Wheeler & Wilson Sewing-Machine 


§, MADE PERFECT BY THE USE OP 


?, The Bruen Manufacturing Co.’s New Cloth Plate. 


By substituting this plate for the old one three distinct and 
different stitches can be made, viz.: the Locx, the Dousx Loor 74 
Exastic (or so-called Grover & Baker), and the newly-patented 


Z 6 2 ‘ ~ 
Tunze-Tureap Euproipery Stircn. , 4 " 
" At the late Fair of the American Institute, the embroidery imupr © ed B ast Pp t J tte ¥ 
executed by this rlate received the first premium, while that Vi Pe FO eC ES 
done on the Grover & Baker Machine received the second The three Sllustrations represent the Breast Protectors and Supporters, in the different styles 
made. Figure 1 ls the Single” style— that fs, without a division in the center, Figure 2 is the 


premium. “double” style, with hinges, Either style is exccilent, and make the dress fit smoothly and 
Price of Piate, $10.00. clegantly, as scen in Figure 8, which xfves the ebape imparted by these uew and cunvenient 


accessories to the perfection of a lady's tournure. 
3RUEN MANUFAOTURING OOMPANY, No. 671 Broadway, N. Y. 


% 


ee Tuts new invention, patented in 1866 and 1867, has already won its way to the 
confidence of ladies, and supersedes Spring Pads, and all other Breast Protectors 


{3am pawonsers | MOATLISTER'S | ssuseream 
; Household Microscope |Its Natural Shape,.its Perfect Adjustment to the Form, 


SUSPENDER & SHOULDER-BRACE, | nn nn eee eee tn : hee? 
iechieven iis ipa, enl apenas ta weapinotion | er oe ere ne tet emer cc ny Its Lightness, and means of Ventilation. 


dress on the shoulders and at the back, affording | a collection of forty-cight tuteresting Objects of It is secured by an elastic and clasp around the walst. It can not slip from its 
3} great comfort ; also expands the chest and lungs, | Natural History, #10. position. Ladies who require an improved bust will find this exactly what is 
and encourages a graccful position. Noladyor| The MICROSCOPE without the objects, @5. | needed. No lady who has had a dregs fitted with one will do without it. Made in 
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We shall meet again. | 


Words and Melody by GEORGE H. THROOP. | Arranged by HENRY TUCKER. 
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1, The  barques that hap’ - ly meet a - far, When sail - ing o'er the storm- y main; May 
2, The  thought-less part with-out a sigh, For ab ~ sence has for them no pain; Their 
3, Not 80 the hour of our fare-well, The har - bin- ger of fu - ture pain; Our 
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part per - chance to meet no more, But sure - ly we shall meet a - gain, 
loves are writ - ten on the sand, But sure - ly we shall meet a& - gain 
souls claimed kin - dred at a glance, And sure - ly we shall meet a - gain, 
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Some part to - night to meet no more; But sure - ly we shall meet a - gain 


Some part to - night to mect no more; But sure - ly we shall meet a - gain 
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HINING ont, between the showers one day, 
Sunning up, and beaming down Broadway, 
I saw a head with something on it, 
Called by the milliners a bonnet ! 


EAR Mme. D——’s, where fashion eddies, 
In lace and silk that little head is— 
Is often seen, with something on it, 
Pray, do you call it hat or bonnet ? 


f COULD tell you in a minute 


The names of roses worn within it, 
A Oh! sweeter than the blossoms on it, 
Were the sweet roses in the bonnet! 


T seemed that every one who passed her 


Tr 


Turned back to look, while hearts beat faster— 


Turned back to look, not at the bonnet, 
Not at the leaves and roses on it— 


,) 


2 UT at the eyes, in beanty beaming, 
And at the hair, like sunlight streaming, 
On her head, not at the chip upon it— 
They seareely saw the hat or bonnet. 


OW who would stop to look at  posies, 
‘vie When they can see the bright Sorosis ? 
f<t2 Your heart will answer, hand upon it, 
It was the face beneath the bonnet: 


yf 

iE lips that shamed the buds of roses, 
: And cheeks the glory of Sorosis; 

« @ It was the face, and not the bonnet, 

That which was iz, not that upon it. 


HE has a smile, but who can catch it? 
She has a heart, but who can match it? 
Perhaps some happy man has won it, 
The heart that beats beneath the bonnet. 


MAUDE ESTVARING, 


BY FLORENCE AVENEL. 


BOOK II.—CHAPTER VIII. 


“And the groesness of his nature shall 
have power to drag thee down.” —Lockeley 


Hall. 
p< A 
toy N the morning after the 
63 breaking down of Maude 
vos de Croissac’s voice in the 
XY quatuor of Rigoletto, criti- 
cism began to rage. The morning 
papers sneered. 

One delicate allusion—this was 
by an admirer, for there are those 
whose taste admits the elephant! of 
“La Bassoli—was to a “ going up 
like the rocket and coming down 
like the stick.” Another paper 
suggested that “another time” 
there should be less haste in ‘mak- 
ing a reputation.” Another spoke 
of Maude as being “ wound up toa 
successful débat and incapable of a 
sustained serics of efforts.” 

Some defended the position, and 
ventured to assert that there might 
be antagonistic causes unknown to 
the public; that a woman so beau- 
tiful, if without caprice, would be 
even a greater wonder than a suc- 
cessful singer, and so forth, and so 
forth. 

But it was upon the antagonistic 
reviews that Lucien de Croissac 
first lit, and though somewhat 
startled at the effect of his brutality, 
for Maude’s face was ghastly still 
and her frame still languid, the 
husband grumbled and muttered 
till his victim trembled again. 

Thecharacter of Lucien de Crois- 
sac, though singularly consistent m 
its villainy,—for villains liave in- 
consistencies like righteous men— 
was influenced at times by outside 
impressions as to its outward evi- 
dences, 

There were times when this man 
felt for his wife something as nearly 
approaching affection as is possible 
toa man whose egotism was simply 
hideous. Love had spoken in youth, 
and in all that might have made it 
noble had suffered from that moral 
miasma, a Parisian atmosphere. 
No heart Was ever more thoroughly 
debased than that of the husband 
of the unhappy Maude. When a 
man, whatever may be his intellect, 
has learned to despise women, his 
moral degradation is complete, for 
that state of feeling can not be arrived 
at without a past of evil association, 
Srom the moral stain of which there 
18 no recovery. 

Maude was young, she was beau- 
tiful. It was that order of beauty 
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which is so refined as to be almost 
cold. The expression of Maude’s 
face lay in hg eyes, and now that 
sorrow had taught her its bitter 
lesson, those eyes had grown haugh- 
ty; but she was beginning to under- 
stand the capabilities of her own 
face in dramatic expression, and 
there were times when De Croissac, 
as his eyes followed her on the 
stage, realized the fact that his wife 
was wondrously lovely as he never 
had realized it before grief had set 
its seal upon those fuir, delicate 
features. 

The husband sat, holding the 
newspapers in his hand, and, as he 
read, he glanced from time to time 
at the face of his wife. 

Maude, in a simple wrapper of 
dark calico, was beautiful. But an- 
guish, and above all the gnaicing 
worm of a broken pride, had begun 
to do its work upon the outlines of 
that peerless face, for peerless it 
wasin beauty of contour. Theeyes 
were hollow, the cheek slightly 
sunken; the youthfulness of the 
face was impaired, though the char- 
acter of its expression had become 
more lofty. 

And, as the Frenchman gazed, 
he said to himself: 

“She is beautiful; I have been 
harsh. I will caress her and win 
her back again.” 

And Maude, so cold, never resist- 
ed Lucien. Inan hour more she had 
forgiven the man who only spared 
her—this was when he controlled 
his temper, not else—that she might 
last the longer and serve the better 
by her earnings to pay those “debts 
of honor” without which even the 
gambler can not gain by carrying on 
his profession. 

Thus had the daughter of a gen- 
tleman fallen! to a use like this: 
the slave of a gambler’s avarice 
and extravagance ; for De Croissac 
was both avaricious and extrava- 
gant ; the instrument of a villainous 
will, to be tasked at iis pleasure! 

And if, in kinder moments, De 
Croissac lured her by caresses to 
forget, it was but as a child is coax- 
ed to a hard task by the cessation 
of harshness, and there were days 
when, in the completeness of her 
desolation, in the depth of her hu- 
miliation, Maude would welcome 
the smile of her tyrant, if a smile 


came, as the flower drooping quaffs j 


the dew. 
But the butterfly’s wings were 
shattered. It would fly no more 


above sunny fields filled with ra-| 


diant flowers, the fairy blossoms of 
youth’s illusion. 
The voice of the bird was still; 


the song of joy rose no more, The} 


morning carol had died away, to be 


silent forever. But what is so sweet, | 


so solemn as the lay of the dying 
swan? 

And the seed of death is sorrow. 

Edith exhibited the picture of 
Maude as “ La Somnambula.” 

I have described it. 

Had Edith, independent of her 
wish to bring about a meeting with 
her cousin, desired to render her a 
vital service, she could not have 
done so more effectually than by 
the painting and exhibition of this 
skillfully wrought picture. It 
struck the chord of public sympa- 
thy; it touched the hearts of the 
crowd. Many for the first time, in 
gazing upon it, comprehended the 
spirituality of Maude de Croissac’s 
face and its capabilities. And, to 
prove once more that good is never 
useless to the docr of good, it en- 
hanced the value of the artist’s 
name. “Edith Gayburl’” became 
more than ever an art celebrity. 

Maude was now apprised that it 
would be desirable to produce I] 
Trovatore. The success of her 
stratagem had made “La Bassoli” 
glad at heart, and having been 
well received as Maddalena, she 
was now desirous of appearing as 
Azucena before a New York public 
“for the first time in that charac- 
ter.” 

During the rehearsals a strange 
fever seized upon Maude; it resem- 
bled ambition. Like ambition, its 
fire burned at the heart, its heat 
reached the soul. Maude, self-illu- 
sive, dreamed that there would be 
a day when—and to this she still 
aspired though her respect for him 
had lessened—she should win what 
she felt that she had never had : true 
love from her husband. She did 
not even yet comprehend how utter- 
ly incapable that selfish heart, and 
hard, calculating nature were of 
the noblest of all feelings, self-devo- 
tion. She thought that the day 
would come when the bitterness of 
the cup held to her lips would be 
changed to sweetness, because, 
against the evidence every day af- 
forded, she hoped that her forbear- 
ance, her gentleness, her devotion, 
her self-sacrifice, her earnest faith, 
her generosity would change the 
character, elevate the heart and soft- 
en the nature of her husband. 

Alas! fond dreamer! It would 
have been as idle to pour soft rain 
upon the nether mill-stone; to 
caress the tiger; to call the vulture 
by sweet sounds. 

De Croissac’s purpose was to 
make money by his wife’s voice. 
If, as he sometimes said to himself 
when she sank, pale and exhausted, 
into her chair, she died at the task, 
80 much the worse. “ What would 
you have?” He must have money. 

Many a wife, after having endured 


what Maude had endured, might 
have permitted herself to think, at 


least, what the old Frenchman said 


to his creditor, who declared that 


“He must have money; he must 
live:” 

“TI do not see the necessity!” 

But Maude only thought, Maude 
only felt that it she could win Lu- 
cien’s love, if she could change and 
ennoble his heart through her self- 
renunciation, she would not have 
lived in vain. 

While I! Troontore was in rehear- 
sal and while the picture exhibited 
by Edith Gayburl was still drawing 
crowds, De Croissac, made bolder 
by the possession of money and the 
fact that he had paid a portion of 
his “debts of honor,” suddenly 
recognized the truth of what Signor 
Bassoli had long endeavored to im- 
press upon him, the fact that his 
manner of life, the retaining, that 
is to say, the shabby little house, 
was an injury to Maude as a singer. 

The wife of a count, urged the 
good Signor, should have hand- 
some apartments and a suitable 
toilette ; a successful singer should 
be elegantly dressed, and surround- 
ed by those comforts which, by in- 
fluencing the spirits advantage- 
ously, have an effect 80 beneficial 
upon the health and voice. 

In obedience to the selfish thought 
ot advantage to be derived by him- 
self therefrom, Lucien de Croissac 
now busied himself with finding an 
elegantly furnished, though not 
large house, upon a fashionable 
avenue, and installing his wife 
therein. He also provided her with 
fashionable and elegant attire. This 
had a certain influence even over 
the professional corps at the opera, 
and certainly raised the spirits of 
Maude herself, who, while she con- 
templated her figure in the long 
pier-glass of the parlor on the 
front of the house as she set forth 
for rehearsal, felt less of the humili- 
ating sense of degradation than 
when the meanness of her husband 
had condemned her to an unvary- 
ing attire of black silk with furs 
that were irrefragably an imita- 
tion. 

The rehearsal passed off brilliant 
ly. Everything promised well. 
Maude’s voice unimpaired, nay, 
more beautiful than ever, rose in 
the theater from floor to dome, in 
full and eloquent power. It was 
easy to see what her countenance 
had gained in expression. Ican not 
better convey the idea of the inten- 
sification of its expression, than by 
saying that Maude, blonde-haired 
and fair-skinned as she was, had 
acquired all the force of face of a 
brunette. It is true, her eyes were 
dark hazel, dark indeed, deep and 
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lustrous: they were eyes that spoke 
tothe soul. . 

On leaving the rehearsal, Maude 
expressed a wish to see the celebrat- 
ed picture of “ The Somnambulist.” 

As a rule, Lucien de Croissac 
held his wife sloof from all outside 
association. She never had gone 
into the street alone, from the time 
that she became his wife till now. 
The Frenchman constantly feared 
some attempt at drawing off his 
victim; that some relative, some 
friend of former days would say to 
her: 

“Return to respectability. It is 
not enough to be virtuous: woman 
should have respect.” 

Judge if Maude was surrounded 
by a wall of precaution! No oriental 
slave was ever guarded more closely. 
No letter breathing passion, such as 
sometimes insults the prima donna 
or actress, had ever reached Maude, 
which must be attributed rather to 
Lucien de Croissac’s precautions, 
than to a knowledge of the indig- 
nation with which Maude would 
have received any such missive, or 
respect for the Count de Croissac 
himeelf. 

The new residence of the “Ve Crois- 
sacs’ made them necessarily more 
conspicuous, and the precautions of 
the Count redoubled. It was with 
reluctance that he consented that 
Maude should visit the exhibition 
of the picture of “ The Somnambu. 
list.” Still, being curious to see it 
himself, he did at last consent. 

Edith, during the exhibition of 
the painting, had patiently visited 
the hall, day after day, hoping to 
mect her cousin. 

On the morning of this day, so 
disappointed and discouraged did 
she feel at Maude’s non-appearance, 
that she had twice laid aside her 
bonnet, judging it useless to go out 
with the hope she had so fondly 
entertained. But, thinking a last 
effort might not be in vain, she 
finally completed her toilet, and, 
rather dispirited, set forth. 

She entered the hall. 

Standing before the picture, 
wrapt in contemplation of it, was a 
lady. Edith started. The lady 
was tall and dressed with elaborate 
care in an evidently Parisian dress, 
mantle and bonnet. There was 
something in the air of the lady 
that seemed familiar. But this was 
an early hour for that lady to be 
dut whom Edith judged it to be, 
nor had she heard that the mother 
of Maude had returned from abroad. 

At this moment, hearing a foot- 
step behind her, the lady turned. 
It was Mrs. Estvaring, and this 
was her first appearance outside 
her own dwelling since her return 
from abroad. 
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But what an expression dwelt on 
the face turned to Edith! The eyes 
absolutely blazed. 

No words can tell the rage and 
bitterness with which Mrs. Estvar- 
ing had learned that her daughter 
had appeared in public. At first 
she refused to believe it. Then she 
hoped that Maude would fail, which 
seemed likely from the incomplete- 
ness of her musical education at 
the time when Mrs. Estvaring had 
had control over her studies, for, 
though she had been extremely 
ambitious that Maude should excel, 
she had cared little how superficial 
were the means of her social suc- 
cess, and, when her daughter was 
applauded by the voices of her 
fashionable friends, had been quite 
content. Then, seeing that she had 
succeeded, the heartless woman 
still further embittered the life of 
the father of Maude, now aconfirm- 
ed invalid—European air having 
failed to effect any change for the 
better—by constant and bitter allu- 
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shown me, Aunt Lola,” replicd 
Edith, “was unsolicited, and, though 
I may express a sense of its having 
been welcome, let me say that I 
consider myself to be, as to the ex- 
pression by which I may choose to 
carry out my ideas of art, entirely 
Sree. I purpose to remain so.” 

At this moment, by a door near 
the group formed by Mrs. Estvaring 
and Edith, two persons entered, 
passing noiselessly and with the 
gait of individuals who have no 
time to lose, over the green baize 


spread upon the floor. It was the 
Count and Maude! 
Too late to retreat! The mother 


and daughter were in presence of 
each other! 

Maude, clasping her hands, ad- 
vanced. Let me say here, that, 
the hour being early, there was no 
one in the hall excepting the four 
parties whom I have named. 

Maude advanced. 

But Mrs. Estvaring, rage and 
aversion in her face, turned upon 


THE RENCONTRE, 


sions to Maude as a “ professional 
singer.” 

When the fiasco produced by the 
arts of “La Bassoli” had for a 
moment caused the lustre of tho 
rising star, Maude’s fame, to pale, 
the mother—can I say mother ?— 
had renewed her goading and un- 
ceasing lamentations. 

On entering the exhibition of the 
picture of “The Somnambulist,” 
Mrs, Estvaring had not supposed it 
to be that of a representation of 
her daughter. Anger is a feeble 
word to describe the feeling with 
which she contemplated it. 

Edith advanced and spoke. 

“Ts it you, Edith,” demanded the 
enraged woman of fashion, “ who 
have aided and abetted the outrage- 
ous conduct of that wretched girl, 
my former daughter, whom I now 
no longer regard as such, by paint- 
ing this picture? You, whom I 
have always treated with kind- 
ness?” 

“Whatever kindness you have 


her daughter. She still held to 
her eyes the glass which she had 
taken to examine the picture from 
where she had been standing; she 
had begun to do this before discover- 
ing whom it represented. 

In her anger, she flung the glass 
to the ground with violence. 

“Do not approach me, miserable 
girl!” exclaimed she. “As the slave 
of that scoundrel for whom you 
deserted your home, you ar fitly 
rewarded for your base ingrati- 
tude!” 

Count de Croissac advanced with 
blazing eyes. 

Adventurers, however rascally, 
do not relish being called scoun- 
drels. 

“Stand back!” said Mra. Estvar- 
ing, and in a voice in which there 
was nothing of the lady, while 
there was much of the virago, 
“stand aside, lacquey/” 

Ah! Mrs. Estvaring, that was a 
word that should never have been 
uttered! Perhaps even you would 
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never have uttered it could you 
have known how often the man to 
it was addressed, and to whom, baso 
as he was, it was like a blow in the 
face, made your daughter, his wife, 
expiate your utterance of it in suf- 
fering! Maude started back. 

Edith stepped forward and placed 
her arm about her cousin’s waist, 
but the unhappy daughter of a 
mother without a heart was weep- 
ing bitterly. 

Mrs. Estvaring swept from the 
hall, utterly unheeding anything 
that had passed since she had spoken 
and without turning her head. 

It was with inarticulate rage that 
Lucien de Croissac saw Mrs. Est- 
vating sweep from the room. 

Suddenly he recollected himself, 
and darted to Maude’s side. 

“Madame,” said he, “we must 
depart. Be good enough,” here he 
turned to Edith, “to release this 
lady.” 

De Croissac spoke in French. 
Edith, in the same language, 
replied: 

“Your wife, Monsieur de Crois- 
sac, is my cousin. I trust that you 
will permit Maude to go with me 
to visit Miss Sempronia Gayburl, 
her aunt and mine?” 

“By no means, Mademoiselle,” 
answered De Croissac. “The Count- 
ess is unable to allow herself any 
idle time. The necessities of that 
professional life to which the exi- 
gencies of unfavorable pecuniary 
circumstances condemn her, must 
prevent the interchange of those 
charming effusions of cousinly 
friendship which I regret to disap- 
prove of as infringing upon our 
duties. And, I must add, that, af- 
ter the unpleasant scene which 
Mademoiselle has witnessed, I am 
not anxious again to meet Made 
moiselle, lest she should find it 
impossible not to remember that 
the mother of the Countess de 
Croissac has so far forgotten herself 
as to address to her son-in-law a 
term of opprobrium.” 

With this, and without listening 
to the expostulations both of Maude 
and Edith, the Count de Croissac 
drew within his own the arm of 
his wife, bowed with great and sar- 
castic ceremoniousneas to the young 
artist, and withdrew with his tremb- 
ling, weeping, crushed and dis- 
heartened victim. 


CHAPTER IX. 
“So dear a life your arms enfold.” 
—TENNYsON 
ANGOSCIA. 

The performance of Jt Trovatore, 
despite the cruel scene between 
Maude and her mother, was a tri- 
umph. 
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“ Tacea la notte,” “ Del amor,” and | she fell ill. 


80 pathetic the execution of the 
arias of the last act and dying 
scene, that the audience, among 
whom wero some who had come 
for the purpose of witnessing an- 
other fiasco, were carried away by 
their enthpsiasm, 

I will interrupt myself in my 
recital of the reception of Maude 
on this occasion to say that she had, 
when leaning on the arm of Lu- 
cien de Croissac one day, encounter. | 
ed Mr. Frere Fletchingbane, her 
former suitor. 

Mr. Frere Fletchingbane’s vanity 
had been sorely wounded, and he 
had _ positively suffered at heart, at 
the failure of his hopes with refer- 
ence to Maude. 

But, when the banker encounter- 
ed the fair object of his former 
worship and saw the look of suf- 
fering in her face, the unmistaka- 
ble stamp of sorrow, he lost sight 
of wounded pride and) murmured 
to himself: 

“Poor girl! she has made a sad 
mistake!” 

Yet when ho sat in tho most 
convenient seat at the performance 
of Jt Trovatore and heard the strains 
in which Maude sang tho 7éle of 
Leonor; when he marked the tri- 
umphant glitter of her eye as the 
rapturous enthusiasm of the audi- 
ence proved that she had snatched 
again from the hand of adverse 
Fate the laurel crown of the lyric 
goddess; when a smile played over 
the lips that had seemed so sad; 
when she again and again bowed 
in answer to the recall of the audi- 
ence, the banker began to think 
that there was something more 
glorious than gold: art. 

It was laden with flowers which 
many had rushed out to purchase 
between the acts, and Maude de- 
parted from the building which 
had witnessed, it is true, a failure, 
but had also been the scene of two 
nights’ triumphs such as seemed to 
her now worth the suffering of that 
hour in which she had inhaled the 
evil odor of “ La Bassoli’s ” noxious 
bouquet. 

After this night the performances 
of the same operas as sho had al- 
ready appeared in was repeated, and 
Maude was allowed an opportunity 
to prove herself equal to that véle 
in which the fiasco had occurred. 
She sang Gilda as she felt it, and to 
say that she looked beautiful is but 
a faint, inadequate word to tell how 
shone the lustre of her loveliness. 

Then the short New York season 
closed. Maude passed three months 
in traveling from city to city. 
Then followed a month in which 
she studied a new réle in a new 


* * * * * 


A darkened room, A lady, pale 
and languid and hollow eyed, and 
alone, 

Alone! alone! 

Yet you would have thought that 
the glorious beauty, the cherubic 
loveliness of the child who lay upon 
her knee would have called the 
father oftencr to the mother’s side. 

Maude’s child, “little Lucien,” 
had ao beauty rare in an infant. 
Large, dark hazel eyes, like Maude’s 
own, lit with intense lustre a face 
of marble purity. Unlike Maude, 
the babe was dark-haired. Ita deli- 
cate features were singularly regu- 
lar and strikingly like those of its 
father. But, unlike Lucien de Crois- 
sac, the face of the child was of a 
lofty and spiritual order of expres- 
sion. 

Maude worshiped it. 

We are wont to use this word with 
reference to the love of parents for 
their children; that love which in 
the fecling heart is so intense, 80 
deep, 80 grand, 80 immutable. But 
who shall realize what that love is 
in a heart that, except by the posses- 
sion of child-love, is desolate ? 

Maude loved her babe, the seraph- 
faced child, as those mothers love 
who begin to feel that the life of 
the beloved hasbeen taken from their 
own, that they have bought the 
bliss of motherhood by gliding near 
to the river of death, and that it 
may not be long ere the frail boat 
of life is whelmed and the mother 
parts from the babe. 

That is a love tender and pure 
which grows beneath the shadow 
of a spectral hand. 

“For the drift. of the Maker is dark, an 

Tsis is hid by the vail.” 
* * * * * * * 

The Count de Croissac was not 
one to love children. I have ill- 
drawn his sinister character, if I 
have failed to make the reader feel 
that there lay in that dark heart no 
pulse of that which makes the 
father. De Croissac considered chil- 
dren as a ne-essary, or rather as 
an unuecessary evil. 

If there were times when the 
singular beauty of the boy pleased 
him—remember that he had been 
brought up in a studio, or rather :n 
a series of studios—thcre were mo- 
ments much more frequent when 
he felt that he almost hated the 
sight of the infant because Maude 
loved him with an intensity which 
bade fair to interfere with his own 
hold upon her heart—well he knew 
how utterly Maude was his!—and 
to draw away by its power some 
portion of that which had been his 
own, and his alone. 
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So brilliant was the execution of | opera. Then, in utter weariness, So bitter did De Croissac make 


the fact that he felt this fear; so 
fully did he impress upon his wife 
the realization of his jealousy of 
his own child, that there were times 
when the mother trembled as she 
looked upon his darkened face, for 
in exact proportion as the father 
can make maternity a happiness, 
the tyrant can make it a bitterness 
of soul. 

But, when the gambler departed 
to seck the dice and the wine, the 
mother knelt beside the cradle of 
her darling, and knew an almost 
celestial happiness in clasping to 
her breast the child so unutterably 
dear. 

“We is mine! mine!” she would 
murmur, as she would almost clutch 
the babe to her bosom ; “ nothing 
but death can part us, nothing 
shall!” 

Time passed. 

The opera-season would come 
again withthe winter. De Croissac 
was more than ever anxious that 
the greatest possible number of 
‘hours should be given to study, 
The “ Ballo in Maschera,”* by 
Verdi, was to be produced, and the 
manager already demanded, with 
great deference, the “aid of the 
talent of Madame la Comtesse de 
Croissac.”” 

So there must be extra exertion 
where there was already toil. 
Courage alone sustained Maude. 
There are few things which tax the 
strength like singing. It is a sad 
truth that the major part of the 
singers of celebrity suffer from af- 
fections of the throat. Overtaxed 
frames sink under this, The gentle, 
the virtuous, the lovely Bosio died 
thus. Grisi suffered for years. Jen- 
ny Lind, it will be remembered, for 
a period lost her voice. Adalena 
Patti was obliged to submit, before 
her European fame, to a most ago- 
nizing operation upon the tonsils, 
and the charming French prima 
donna who has made the ‘Grand 
Ducherse” so captivating has also 
been subjected to the same opera- 
tion. 

And Maude’s was a weary heart, 
sick with the mother’s yearnings to 
be beside the beloved and fragile 
child ; hers was an overtaxed and 
delicate frame. The chain of the 
slave was doubly hard to bear 
since the tiny hands of the dear 
babe pulled at its links, and made 
itsecm more irksome, more heavy. 

But what will not a mother’s love 
endure? What will not the soul 
bear that is lit by a star of hope in 
the midst of whose brightness 
gleams a seraph face, that of the 
babe, the dear one? 


* Masked ball. 


Over the path of flint toiled the 
weary feet, though they bled. On! 
on! aimed the sad soul, though 
it suffered! Life was dark, but 
there was one bright spot, one link 
that, should Maude abide on earth 
or be summoned unto heaven, 
would be eternal : mother-love / 


BOOK III—CHAPTER I. 


“Bat his easences turned the live air sick, 

And barbarous opulence jewel-thick 

Sunned itself on his breast and hands.’ 
—TENNYS8QN. 


VITIUM. 


I now am constrained by those 
laws im novel-writing, which admit 
of no demur, to bring before you, 
my reader, a new character. 

The Chevalier Toure, the inti- 
mate friend of Lucien de Croissac, 
was a man whose errors and follies 
were less the effect of a bad nature 
than of a weak one. 

That paltry defect of yielding, 
that “ unstable ” nature which “ as 
water shall not excel,” had by its 
results obliterated every chance of 
good inthe Chevalier Toure, whose 
family had in vain endeavored by 
persevering kindness during many 
years to prevent the utter destruc- 
tion and total ruin of one of a good 
name. 

That nature can not be classed 
with the essentially and innately 
bad which still retains generous 
impulses and some feeling of hu- 
man kindness. Egotism made De 

‘roissac a sort of human gorilla— 
I really think that the term is bet- 
ter than tiger; but I should liken 
the Chevalier Toure rather to a 
sheep, for he could be led, and was 
led, wherever “ blind guides” or 
evil guides chose to lead. 

I do not know that Alex Toure 
was unlike a sheep in countenance. 
There was an inane mildness in 
the utterly unshaded eye—for na- 
ture had denied the Chevalier eye- 
brows and eyelashes —a weakness 
and docility about the mouth, a 
want of height and breadth about 
the forehead, which, taken in com- 
bination with the almost unnatural 
length of the face, certainly sug- 
gested that weak order of animals. 

Add to this a peculiar habit of 
blinking, suggestive of an owl 
struggling against the difficulty 
of daylight, and I think you will 
admit, my reader, that the worthy 
—or rather, I should say, the wn- 
worthy — Chevalier had not been 
blest as to expression. 

Black hair might have helped the 
matter; a black beard would have 
given tone. Depth of color in these 
matters will do wonders for an in- 
differently regular countenance ; 
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but Alex Toure had hair that was 


almost flaxen, and a mustache that 
was even lighter in hue than the 
hair. In fine, the general whole 
of the face, beard, hair and eyes 


could not fail to suggest the idea | - Mi 


that the unlucky Alex had been set 
down in some unknown sphere 
where the sun is sufficiently pow- 
erful to draw the color out of hu- 
man beings, and sufliciently merci- 
ful not to melt them. Having ar- 
rived at this view, the observer na- 
turally gazed curiously at the 
Chevalier, in order to arrive at 
some conclusion as to how the 
thing had been done. Under this 
aspect, Toure might have been 
considered to be interesting. 


In figure the Chevalier was tall, 
and though effeminate in the lan-| 


guor of his gait and of his manner, 
was certainly gentlemanly. 

Alas! the chances lost that could 
never return again! Uninteresting 
as he was, a good woman had loved 
the Chevalier. The lady was Eng- 
lish ; her name was Jessie Hamil- 
ton. It may be that the Chevalier 
had been indifferent neither to her 
personal attractions, which were 
undeniable, though of a most un- 
obtrusive character, nor to the 
worth of her mind; for in those 
days he was not so blunted in per- 
ception of good as not to recognize 
excellence when he saw it. But 
the companions whom he had cho- 
sen had laughed at his idea of mar- 
ciage, and advised him to lead a 
gay life. ‘“ What if it ts short?” 
saidthey to him. “Merry, if short, 
is ou7 motto.” 

And youth passed by, and now, 
at nearly forty, there was not an 
hour of his life upon which Toure 
could look back as having been 
useful. He, Hungarian by birth, 
had even declined, lest it should 
interfere with his hours of boon 
companionship, to aid Hungary. 
He feared, too, that the unpatriotic 
would laugh at him. Yet when, 
during one of those more worthy 
moments which, I have said, hid 
not yet gone by forever, a patriotic 
fellow-countryman had asked him 
for money, the Chevalier had hand- 
ed him an amount so large that the 
solicitor opened his eyes in amaze- 
ment. 

“You are magnificent as a geni 
of the Arabian Nights, Chevalier,” 
exclaimed he. 

“Take it, my friend, and use it,” 
replied the Chevalier. “I would 
that my country had all that I have 
lost at the gaming-table.” 

And the Chevalier, when he spoke 
thus, was perfectly sincere. Unfor- 
tunately, such “ better moments ” 
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band of the lovely Jessie Hamilton, 
a position of peace and tranquillity, 
that position of stability and sound. 


ness which an intellectual and gen- 
tle woman is able to give her hus- 
band, by bearing the burden her- 
self of every social effort or politic 
move toward importance in the po- 
litical world, and the Chevalier 
would have become a worthy mem- 
ber of society, if not a brilliant 
one. 

But, weak and lacking strength 
in himself, the man who was al- 
ways led wheresoever his last “ in- 
timate” desired to lead him, allow- 
ed his attentions to Jessie Hamil- 
ton to die away, his visits to cease, 
and became, though not absolutely 
a villain like De Croissac, a man 
not averse to gambling, fond of 
wine and of horse-flesh ; a wander- 
er—that was owing to the necessity 
of flying from the consequences of 
debt—and a/most an adventurer. 

Almost an adventurer, I say. 
Toure, in the matter of manner of 
outward everyday life, was com- 


| paratively honest. He never, wil- 


lingly, left a hotel bill unpaid. He 
did not cheat his tailor, nor dodge 
a friend after that friend had ren- 
dered him a2 pecuniary service. He 
never borrowed with the deliberate 
intention of shirking the payment. 
The debts he had fled from were 
large and burdensome, but they 
had been the result of the rascality 
of those with whom he had played 
what he imagined to be “ honor- 
able” games—this is the parlance 
of the knights of the dice—and fair 
“dealings.” 

I have no intention of dwelling 
upon the Chevalier Toure or aught 
appertaining to him apart from the 


were rare. Had they not been, he| “ Nemesis” of my story. 


Weuld have attained, as the hus. 


I need therefore no longer dwell 


upon his ideas or habits when I 
shall have said that he was the in- 
timate “friend ”"—that is to say, 
the convenient tool—of De Croissac. 
The reader can judge what a pau- 
city of intellect was the Chevalier’s 
grand defect, and what was his 
blindness when I state that he had 
not yet discovered how completely 
the Count made use of him. 

Anyone seeing the Count and 
the Chevalier arm-in-arm together 
would have simply remarked two 
rather quiet looking, elegantly 
attired foreigners. The personal 
beauty of De Croissac was great, 
and his manners had a certain dis- 
tinction. There was nothing of the 
“flashiness ” of the gambler in his 
dress. Toure looked like a tall, 
inoffensive, stupid Celt or English- 
man. Tis gentlemanliness seemed 
also like the quict reserve of the 
English or German gentleman. 
Stupidity often passes for depth. 
That blinking mouse-eater, the owl, 
is the bird of Minerva, the emblem 
of wisdom. 

The new opera-season had open- 
ed. Maude was again toiling at 
the musical tread-mill, again the 
slave of a life all effort. 

All tender illusions as to De 
Croissac had passed away. His 
jealousy of Maude’s affection for 
her child was the more difficult to 
endure from the fact that Maude 
felt it to be jealousy as much of the 
time bestowed as of the love lavish- 
ed. She at last saw herself to be 
the instrument of gain to De Crois- 
sac. This was 


* Sorrow’s crown of sorrow ;” 
and of all the moments of bitter 
humiliation which the wife of the 


adventurer had endured, that was 
the bitterest in which this truth 


was brought home to her. It was 
| the day when De Croissac insisted 
| upon placing a certain Pauline Du- 
bois, a French peasant girl of coarse- 
‘ly healthy appearance and unre- 
fined gait and manner in the capa- 
city of nurse to little Lucien. 

“The child will be well cared 
for,” said the father. ‘You must 
not allow the sentimental position 
of mother to interfere with your 
duties to the public.” 

And the fat Normande, with a 
red face and beefy hands, replaced 
the fair mother at the cradle of lit- 
tle Lucien. Maude had indeed 
“fallen on evil days.” 

How she yearned for the babe's 


| face amid the paucity, the baldness, 


the want of refinement which sur- 


| rounded her as a“ public singer!” 


To return to Lucien’s cradle was 
like passing from some dark sphere 
of unblessedness to holy light. 
The innocence of the cherub babe 
brought back “the tender grace 


| of a day that was dead” that could 


never— bitterly Maude felt it— 
“come back ” to her again. 

Maude’s child, beautiful as it 
was, owed part of its beauty to 
that fragility which, again and 
again, made her tremble as she 
gazed at it. The transparent skin 
revealed the blue veins upon the 
delicate temples ; the color fluctu- 
ated, which, in a child, is almost 
invariably a sign of consumption. 
The large, seraph’s eyes, eyes that 
seemed to hold a starry purity un- 
known to the gaze of those who have 
looked longer upon the secrets of 
this sullied earth, told to the mo- 
ther’s heart the sad truth that angels 
like her little onc were already call- 
ing their lost companion. Maude 
would wake in the night thinking 
that she heard small voices of un- 
earthly sweetness murmuring to 
her child, “Come back! come 
back !”* 

She had little confidence in Pau- 
line, the attendant imposed upon 
her by the tyrant will of De Crois- 
sac. The heart of the interesting 
Normande was engrossed by a 
French hair-dresser in the vicinity 
of Maude’s residence, whose won- 
derful whiskers had a fascination 
so great that his florid tramorata 
was incapacitated thereby for any 
serious attention to anything but 


the irresistible ‘ Achille.” 

And, above the sounds of the or- 
chestra, above the contralto of “La 
Bassoli ;"" above the hoarse or shrill 
voices of the chorus, and above the 
deliberate and usually sneering 
tones of De Croissac, the mother, 
the “opera singer,’ would hear 
during the rehcarsal—and, ah ! how 
often at night, during the perfor- 
mance in which she was sustaining 
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her part—the tiny, silvery voices 
calling to little Lucien, ‘Come 
back ! come back!” 

“Come back! come back!” 

Come again to celestial spheres, 
to gardens of which the beauty is 
deathless, fountains of ‘“ immortal 
waters!” Come back! come back 
to a “ purer ether, a diviner air.” 


‘+ Realms that the sun, all glorious though 
its ray 
Earthward, is all unworthy to survey!" 


Might she not return home—was 
it a home ?—to find but the beauti- 
ful clay? Might she not return to 
find that little Lucien had passed 
away to the celestial gardens, leav- 
ing her childless? 

The opera of the “ Balloin Masch- 
cra” was now to be produced, to 
follow in order after others by Ver- 
di. ; 
This opera is not difficult. It is 
a brilliant, charming production, 
and one which has found favor. 
Maude never felt less harassed 
than when engaged in rehearsal of 
this pleasing partition. 

But, during the rehearsals of the 
last three days, little Lucien sick- 
ened. 

On the day prior to the perform. 
ance, a8 announced, of the Ballo in 
Maschera, the child grew worse. 

On the morning of that night he 
seemed much better. The fever 
had diminished, the eyes shone 
with less of what was almost a 
glare. 

But while Maude was engaged 
in attiring herself for the moment 
of departure—and how the mother’s 
hand trembled, how the mother’s 
heart fluttered, how a death-like 
agony clutched at her breast, only 
those who are mothers can guess— 
while she still endeavored to cheer 
herself with the thought that the 
babe was less ill, a change, imper- 
ceptible save to a mother’s eye, 
seemed to come over his face. 
Even the stolid, buxom Pauline 
perceived it. As shoe glanced to- 
ward Maude, she saw her standing, 
bonnet in hand, with her dilated 
eyes fixed upon the face of the 
beautiful infant. 

Lucien de Croissac was smoking 
a cigar, and, with his back to the 
group formed by Maude, the child 
and the attendant, was reading the 
last criticism of Maude's last per. 
formance. 

“I will not go,” suddenly ex- 
claimed the mother ; “Lean not go. 
You must hasten to the theater, 
see Mr.—, desire him to apolo. 
gize for my non-appearance. I can 
not sing to night.” 

And the mother bent above her 
child, casting |. -> ‘onnet and man- 
tle aside. 
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Lucien de Croissac had turned. 

To say that, at the moment, the 
face of the Frenchman was tnfer- 
nal, is to convey, fily, what it was. 

“ You uill not sing?” demanded 
he, in the low accents peculiar 
to rage that is concentrated, con- 
trolled, yet almost voiceless. “ You. 
will not sing? What! do you 
imagine that you can play fast and 
loose thus upon a public so capri- 
cious as that of America—of New 
York? You almost lost all hold 
upon it, at one time. If you re- 
gained it, consider yourself fortu- 
nate, but do not imagine that, for 
the sake of a puling infant that 
has never had half a life, I will al- 
low you to run the risk of effecting 
our complete, irrevocable ruin.” 

The conversation being in French, 
Pauline looked up. The French 
attendant had always upheld her 
master against her mistress until 
now, but now ¢”6 woman in her 
was stirred to indignation. 

“ Tl est bien mal, le petit,”* said 
she, with her broad Normand ac- 
cent. 

The Frenchman turned with as. 
tonishment upon the peasant-girl. 
“Hold your tongue!” replied he 
with a threatening look. 

Then, for an instant, he contem- 
plated the marble-Jike countenance 
of the child—Ais child. 

It appeared to be calmly sleeping. 

The Count took up the bonnet 
and mantle of his wife. 

“Make haste,” said he, “there 
is no time to fritter away!” 

But Maude seemed no longer 
like Maude; her eyes appeared di- 
lated, her face was colorless. She 
did not stir. 

When she did so, removing her 
eyes from the face of the babe, it 
was to look with those eyes full of 
appealing anguish at that father 
so unlike a father. 

The Count approached her with 
a stern, determined face, and hold- 
ing the bonnet and mantle. 

“Make haste!’ repeated he, in 
an imperious tone. 

It was a terrible moment. But, 
forgetting pride, forgetting the pre- 
sence of the attendant, forgetting 
everything but a mother’s anguish, 
the wife fell at the husband s feet, 
to plead with the heart of the ego- 
tist ; that heart which the love of 
self and of money made cruel as 
death and hard as a stone: 

“Lucien, I implore you, hear me! 
Hear the mother of your child! I 
have never complained; I have 
toiled. I have never known one 
happy hour since, in obedience to 
what now seems to me the impulse 
of madneas, I left my parents’ house. 


* The little fellow is very fll, 
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You know if I have ever had reason 


to rejoice that our lots have been, 
by a sinister fate, cast together. It 
would have been better had you 
and I never met. But we have met 
to doom each other, it would seem, 
to a life of wretchedness. I am 
an unloved wife; but my heart has 
been gladdened, almost glad, since 
I became a mother. Lucien, I en- 
treat you, for my sake, for the sake 
of those vows at the altar; those 
solemn vows that you have never 
remembered; those vows which 
you do not respect, but which are 
sacred, do not ask me, to-night, to 
leave my child!” 

Sobs bruke Maude’s voice as shie 
ceased, and tears poured down her 
pallid cheeks. 

But the man to whom she had 
appealed, the man who with a 
mocking smile had surveyed her 
uptarned face and kneeling form, 
replied, in accents as indifferent as 
those which he might have made 
use of to rid himself of an impor- 
tunate creditor : 

“Weare losing ourtime. Ihave 
no taste for the drama in private 
life. I am utterly blasé as to the 
finest ‘ points.’ and the most ‘thril- 
ling situations.’ I know that all 
women’s tcars are about as sincere 
and as valuable as stage tears. Na- 
ture has denied me the dramatic 
‘nerve.’ I do not thrill to the most 
striking of histrionic ‘effects.’ 
Your grand emotions threaten to 
disturb the symmetry of your coif- 
Sure,” added he, as Maude, pushing 
back ber hair from her brow, stared 
at him, for the diabolic coolness of 
the man before her seemed to her 
monstrous, “ and it is too late to se- 
cure Monsieur Achille again, at this 
hour.” 

As he spoke, De Croissac ap- 
proached his wife. He looked into 
her eyes. The look said: 

“Obey me, or disobey me at your 
peril.” 

Yet even Pauline, present still, 
could not have said that her fellow- 
countryman was ttolent. 

Yet a convulsive trembling had 
seized upon the wife. 

With one last look at her babe, 
the mother assumed her mantle. 
She knelt and kissed the marble 
brow of little Lucien. Then 
rigidly, mechanically, she suffered 
herself to be led from the room, 
down the stairs, and entered the 
carriage awaiting her. 

That seemed a ghost, not a wo- 
man who sang the part of the Jn 
cognita in the brilliant opera of 
Verdi. Even the stage rouge seemed 
to fail to give that ghastly face one 
shade of color, and, though correct 
in execution, the melodious accents 
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seemed those of a being whose soul 
was far away. 
* # # # «* 

At last the performance was over. 

Then a wildness, a fever seemed 
to enter the being of Maude. She 
eould scarcely endure the pulsations 
of her own heart as she mounted 
the stairs. A grave face met her. 
Pauline was weeping. 

The mother tore back the curtains 
of the pretty cradle where she had 
80 often placed her babe to rock 
him to sleep. 

ee 


DEATH OF LITTLE LUCIEN. 


The beautiful clay lay still. The 
little arms, rigid and stiff, lay along 
the sides of the still frame. Tho 
yet half open oyes indicated that 
the malady of tho infant had flown 
to the brain at the last. They 
would never smile back again upon 
the mother, nor would the palo, 
pale lips ever again attempt to 
fashion words taught by a mother’s 
voice. A very lovely flower had 
fallen beneath the scythe that mows 
down so many, and though the 
sculptured body was distorted by 
the agony that had riven the spirit 
from the flesh, it would never suffer 
by mortal pang again. 

The silvery voices had said: 

“Come back! come back!” 

‘And little Lucien had answered 
the call. 


CHAPTER II. 


‘The Christlese code 
‘That must have life for a blow.” 


—TENNYSON. 


PER FAS ET NEFAS. 


The public now learned through 
the medium of the press that Ma- 
dame de Croissac would not be able 
to appear on the following Wednes- 


day as “Margherita” in “ Fausto,” 


as had been announced. 

The prima donna lay in the fear- 
fal clutch of that malady which so 
rarely suffers the patient to escape: 
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brain-fever. Her woes culminated 
in this result. 

At first, De Croissac displayed 
what might have seemed devotion, 
but was only fear lest the source of 
his means of existence and expendi- 
ture should escape him. 

After an interval of great suffer- 
ing and utter prostration, Maude 
was pronounced by the attendant 
physician to be out of danger. 

The dead babe, meantime, the 
beautiful infant whose frail life had 
flashed across earth like a falling 
star only to be lost in shade, was 
buried. Its mother did not stand 
beside its little grave. 

As soon as the physician had de- 
clared that, thanks to her youth, 
Maude would recover, De Croissac 
ceased to haunt the sick-room like 
an unquiet spirit, and disappeared 
to pursue his favorite avocations at 
the card-table. 

It was never thoroughly explain- 
ed; the public, who learned the 
fact, never knew the “why and 
wherefore,” the “when and how” 
a quarrel rose between Count de 
Croissac and the Chevalier Toure; 
a quarrel ending in a duel, fought 
at Greenwood and fatal to the Hun- 
garian. 

The Count disappeared without 
further explanation than his en- 
trance might afford, when he sud- 
denly demanded his valise, thrust 
a pair of pistols into it, took from 
a secret hiding-place a bundle of 
bank notes, bent over his sleeping 
wife and, strange to say, kissed her 
death-like brow before he vanished 
through the door. 

But Pauline had witnessed all 
these evolutions, and, with that 
acuteness which never deserts her 
kind, began to surmise that her 
wages were beginning to inhabit 
the dim distance. 

All that could be guessed after 
the death of Alex Toure, the Hun- 
garian, the so-called “ Chevalier ’’— 
why “Chevalier” must always re- 
main a mystery—which death fol- 
lowed as the result of the encounter 
between himself and De Croissac, 
was that the Count was flying from 
the justice of the law and “lying 
perdu.” 

When Maude recovered partial 
strength and complete conscious- 
ness, it was to find herself without 
voice, for the time, at all events, to 
sing; without the “ protection "— 
such as it was—of a husband; 
without the consolation which 
would have been hers in her child, 
and exposed to the impertinent 
querulousness of Pauline, who de- 
manded her wages, representing 
her services in attending upon 
Maude to have been mingled devo- 
tion and martyrdom. 
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Fortunately for the invalid, the 
old German woman who had been 
her servant in the shabby little 
house, had, in a heavy, undemon- 
strative way, been greatly attached 
toher. Berta was quiet, but good ; 
stolid but honest. She had made 
her appearance from time to time, 
being actuated by a feeling of cu- 
rjosity as to De Croiseac’s course of 
conduct, the Count being a man 
whom she instinctively mistrusted, 
and, in her own mind, deemed quite 
capable of ill-treating his wife. 

The good Berta endeavored to 
cheer Maude by representing to her 
that “ it was better so,” better for her 
to be without what was neither 
help nor protection ; better even, so 
reasoned the practical old woman, 
that the babe had “gone to God” 
and away from sorrow ; better that 
now she had “but herself to care 
for.” Could she not resume her 
profession? Was she not “a great 
singer?” 

But the wife, who had learned 
that her husband added to his other 
errors the 


“ Christless code 
“That must have life for a blow ; 


the mother who was childless; the 
fair being who had learned that iso- 
lation in the life of a “ public sing- 
er” is, almost certainly, exposure 
to insult; the woman who had 
“lost caste” and was without a 
friend, shrunk from the very 
thought of the stage and paled at 
the realization of her utter loneli- 
ness. 

Life, to Mande, looked ghastly. 

And remember, my reader, she 
had loved ; despite all, she could not 
yet cease to love or utterly tear 
from her heart Lucien de Croissac, 
the man for whom she had sacrificed 
so much. 

She had realized with bitter 
tears that she was deserted. Life 
had been cruel with Lucien, it was 
desolate without him. There was 
something even in the coming and 
going of her tyrant that had broken 
the monotony of inward sadness, 
of ever-present melancholy, some- 
thing which had at times roused 
her to exertion, up to the moment 
when she had obeyed him in sing- 
ing while her child was dying. 
Then she had loathed him, but now, 
sinful, despicable as she felt him to 
be, degrading as was the admission 
to herself that this was so, there 
were moments when, in the contem- 
plation of her utter isolation, her 
complete loneliness, broken only by 
the occasional mounting from the 
lower room of Berta, she would 
have been glad to see hor husband 
enter the apartment. 

And she realized, as she slowly 


recovered, other difficulties: pecu- 
niary difficulties. 

It was by parting with the furni- 
ture purchased by De Croissac from 
her earnings that she liquidated the 
outstanding liabilities fur house- 
hold expenses, paid Pauline, and 
found herself, this done, possessor 
of a thousand dollars and of that 
alone, unless she included as valua- 
ble a wardrobe entirely made up 
for the stage and unsuitable for 
wearing off the boards. The ma- 
terials were superb, but the colors 
too gorgeous for any but theatrical 
purposes. 

Then, as with folded hands sho 
sat in the parlor of the residence 
hired by her husband and looked 
around upon the bare walls, glad to 
think that the rent was paid and 
that the individuals -who, so the 
landlord informed her, had pur- 
chased and intended repapering 
and refurnishing the house, would 
not enter it that day, at least, even 
to “look round” once more before 
the upholsterers should have done 
their work, and that her solitude 
would not therefore be disturbed ; 
as she sat dreaming thus, it seemed 
to Maude that, as the waves of the 
sea rise to cover the wanderer upon 
the shore when the tide rushes in, 
old memories surged up and over- 
whelmed her. 

Her father! What would she 
have not given to behold his face 
once more! How often had she 
longed once more to hear his kind 
voice speaking the words of pardon! 

She remembered her mother’s 
voice, her stern look on the day 
when she had addressed to her 
words so scornful and bitter in 
presence of Lucien and Edith 
Gayburl. 

Maude. from the day when Mrs. 
Estvaring had become so greatly 
infuriated at her rejection of the 
banker, had felt positive dread of 
her mother. Great as was her de- 
sire to see her father once more, 
that dread had still such power 
over her that she dared not, even 
now, after sorrow had fallen so 
heavily upon her, in a manner such 
as Mrs. Estvaring could not ignore, 
for Count de Croissac had paraded 
the death of the infant boy as “in- 
fant and only eon of Lucien Amé- 
dée de Croissac, Count de Croissac, 
and of Maude, his wife,” and, since 
his disappearance, the press had 
commented widely and gencrally 
upon the duel fought by tho prima 
donna’s husband and his “defection” 
—she dared not, I repeat, even now, 
address herself to her father to im- 
plore pardon and give utterance 
thus to an entreaty to see his face 
once more. 

Many times had she contemplated 


writing the letter, and again and 
again had she shrunk from doing 
80. 
But, as she sat dreaming, the bell 
rang violently, and, as it were, pet- 
tishly. 

Berta, grumbling a little—she 
was engaged in packing her mis- 
tress’ effects into her trunks, having 
been with Maude in the capacity of 
attendant from the time when Pau- 
line, being paid, had announced her 
intention of sharing the lot of 
Achille, the hair-dresser, and had 
departed—was heard crossing the 
hall with a tread not lighter than 
that of an elephant and not more 
rapid or ayile. 

The door opened, and before Ber- 
ta could prevent it, Betty Baxton, 
no longer the buoyant Betty of by- 
gone days, but garbed in widow’s 
weeds necessitated by the departure 
from this transitory life of John 
Graiff, former coachman to the Est- 
varings, who had drunk himself 
into an early grave, entered the 
parlor where Maude was sitting up- 
on a scat formed of blocks of wood 
left by the carpenters who had 
been at work all day. 

At the sight of Maude, Betty al- 
most shrieked ; then, following the 
impulse of a nature which, if weak, 
was not bad, Betty rushed forward 
and flung herself at the feet of her 
former mistress. 

“Oh! Miss Maude, Miss Maude, 
is it you? Can you forgive me for 
haidin’ hand habettin’ you in your 
fatal hintention””—Betty, you sce, 
had not forgotten her favorite nov- 
els—“hov desertin’ your paricnts 
hand marryin’ the French count 
who, has I hunderstand, was a mis- 
erable frog-eating, shiftless hobject 
hafter all, in spite of ‘is heyes which 
was splendid? Can you forgive 
me, Miss Maude? I beg your par- 
ding, Madame the Countess of 
Crawsac, has I hunderstand his 
your title, which I may as well give 
you has I ’av the ’onor of spenkin’ 
to your ladyship. Can you forgive 
me? If you can, do, Miss Maude, 
do, Madame the Countess of Craw- 
sac, for I ’av never known a ‘appy 
’our since you ‘loped from your 
mother, which if she was disagrcea- 
ble when she ‘ad her nerves, cer- 
tingly gave you heverything you 
wanted, has was ‘er duty, has a 
mother, honly all mothers don't 
do it.” 

Betty, during this touching ap- 
peal, was quite sincere, and altogeth- 
er assured that, kneeling in her 
widow's weeds, she was not unlike 
the fair “ Florinda Flowery phrase,” 
when prostrate before the “ Brigand 
of the Mountain Pass” to entreat 
him to spare the life of her aged 
parent the “ Eurl of Highflight.” 
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Maude murmured that she was 
glad to sec Betty and hoped she 
was “doing well in the world”; 
also assured her with a blush, that 
she “quite forgave her,” and was 
about to ask how and why she had 
found lier way to the avenue, 
and to the now empty house, when 
Betty resumed with her usual flu- 
ency of speech : 

“But lest you should wonder, 
which is natural, Madame the 
Countess of Crawsac,—and its some- 
thing to be a Countess if he did 
make you go on the stage and shoot 
&man in a jewel and desert you, 
which is a clapper on the climax— 
lest you should wonder ’ow your 

oor Betty which I fawmerly was 
and wish it was so now,—'ow I 
came ‘ere, I may as well say at onst 
that it ‘appened this way; John, 
im ’oom you may remember as 
bein’ coachman to your mar and par, 
went to the bad, which was howing 
partly to a natural leanin’ that way 
and partly to a wicious friend hof 
’is, which I did my best to clear out 
of the ’ouse and shop but couldn’t, 
and I was hobliged to sell hoff the 
stock, has they calls it, and try to get. 
plain sewing, which wouldn’t keep 
soul and body together, which I 
don’t know ‘ow people can live or 
be eggspected to live that way, and 
then I got a place as lady's-maid to 
Mrs. Greverly, who is going to take 
this ’ouse hand hordered me to 
come round hand see hif the paper- 
ing was dry hand she can move hin 
hat onst.” 

Here Betty paused for want of 
breath and looked around her, but 
her thoughts immediately reverted 
to her former mistress, and she re- 
sumed : . 

“Hand, Miss Maude, hif there's 
hanything upon hearth that I can 
do for you, Betty Graiff, which it’s 
a pity it isn’t Betty Raxton, as it 
used to was, will do it with him- 
mense satisfaction, hand I’m glad 
I’ve seen you onst more, hif hit is 
looking pale and thin and weak- 
like and not much like Miss Maude 
that I used to wait on, honly hif 
you'll allow me to say it, Madame 
the Countess of Crawsac, you'll hal- 
ways be han ’ansome creechur—till 
the last of your days, that’s certain 
and downright.” 

Maude smiled sadly. What had 
her beauty been to her but a curse? 

“Av you good ’elp, Madame the 
Countess of Crawsac?” demanded 
Betty deferentially, “you that was 
so hawful putticuller? J ‘ope so.” 

“It does not matter much, now, 
Betty,” answered Maude. 

“ Why don’t it, Miss Maudo—Ma. 
dame the Countess of Crawaac, I 
should say; why don’t it? Haint 
you a great singer, just the same? 
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Haint you got a fortin’ hin your 
voice? Haint it purcisely like a 
hangel’s voice? Haint I ’eard hit? 
Didn't I make John take me one 
night when he was sober, to the hop- 
era hon purpose? Didn't you look 
gawguss? Oh!” suddenly added 
Betty, springing up, “hif you'll 
take me for your dressing-maid and 
let me fix you hup hevery night for 
the stage, Madame the Countess of 
Crawrac, I'll leave Mra. Greverly 
hon the hinstant and come to you 
to-morrow !"" 

“That would not be honorable, 
Betty,” replied Maude. 

“T hingaged by the weck,” replied 
Betty, “because I didn’t know 
whether we'd suit heach hother, 
Mrs. Greverly and me, so I’m free 
hafter Monday next.” 

Maude reflected. It seemed the 
only clew between her lost home 
and herself had been discovered in 
the reappearance of Betty. The 
manager had respectfully solicited 
an interview ; there was hope of a 
full recovery of the beauty of her 
voice. Should she darc,—that was 
daring indeed—to venture alone in- 
to professional life? Should she 
appear once again before a New 
York public? No! not yet, not un- 
til the last shilling should be gone! 
not till she was forced to do it. 

She bade Betty remain “for the 
present ” with the mistress who had 
engaged her services, assured her 
that she was well cared for by the 
excellent Berta, and, after giving 
the English woman the address of 
the very small house which slic 
ventured to engage, limited as was 
her purse, rather than enter a board- 
ing-house, to be the object of com- 
ment and conjecture, Maude drove 
from the house where her infant 
had been born and had died, her 
trunks strapped to the hired vehi- 
cle which she had engaged, and 
with no companion but the old 
German woman. 


CHAPTER III. 
‘And ah! she sang, to he alone, 
To live forgotten and love forlorn.” 
—TENNYSON. 


ENNUI 

Then came a lull, a transient lull 
in the heretofore fevered life of 
Maude de Croissac. 

She was very fecble in body, 
still, But what was feebleness, or 
what even would have been a re- 
newal of pain in comparison to the 
dull, heavy monotony of her life, 
the sense of ennui? 

Even study, alas! will not a- 
ways console. Even books can not 
always fill up the void or even oc- 
cupy the thoughts to the exclusion 
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of that mournful sense of desolation 
through which, while yet living, 
the being seems entombed. 

What was there, Maude asked 
herself, for her to live for? Her 
child was dead, and that hope 
which had, for a time, led her to 
believe that Lucien De Croissac 
might change—when does such a 
man ever change ?—was gone, and 
he under the ban of the law. Her 
money would soon be gone; and, 
while she realized the fact that, 
apart from singing, she was not 
able to earn a support, Maude 
shrank with loathing from the 
thought of a re-appearance in pub- 
lic. 

In her sadness she thought of 
Edith. It had been announced 
that “ The Somnambulist,” the pic- 
ture painted by Maude's cousin, 
would again be exhibited, and 
those who had never seen Maude 
were palpitating with anxiety to 
see it, for the duel fought by De 
Croissac and the Chevalier, and the 
death of the latter, added to all the 
romantic circumstances, now well 
known, of Maude’s clopement, clan- 
destine marriage, enforced débot— 
that it was such was also a phase of 
public comment—her child’s death 
and her present seclusion, had 
brought curiosity to a climax. 

The exhibition opened. It was 
crowded. 

Had Maude wished to speculate 
upon her own sorrows, she could 
not have succeeded better, as re- 
garded the manager of the opera 
and those about him, than by her 
present seclusion. The very man 
who might have made her feel 
that she was the wife of a duelist 
flying from the law, was ready, as 
she withdrew herself into the sha- 
dows of seclusion, to double his 
offers as to the amount of her sal- 
ary, and when he became aware 
that, prior to her infant’s death, 
Madame de Croiseac had perfected 


Puritani, the anxiety of Mr. —— 
was doubly great to secure her ser- 
vices, The manager was well 
aware that sympathy with her sor- 
rows would secure to the virtuous 
and beautiful prima donna a warm 
reception, even though she might 
fail, “owing to recent indisposi- 
tion,” as the papers so often haveit, 
to sing quite as well as on former 
occasions. 

Months passed. Maude, with 
terror, saw her little hoard dimin- 
ish. All that remained to her now 
was her theatrical wardrobe. Mr. 
—, baffled in his wish that 
Maude should sing again with his 
troupe, secured another prima don- 
na and departed on a professional 
tour, entreating Maude to “ recon- 
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sider his propositions”—his offer 
was really a handsome one—and to 
agree to sing on his return to New 
York, at the end of the various 
transits from city to city, which 
would end in the Paris of America. 

It seemed to Maude, at times, 
that Edith’s presence, indeed that 
of any respectable lady friend, 
would have sustained her and giv- 
en her greater courage to face the 
publicity of a singer’s life. But to 
go to the necessary rehearsals 
without having seen any face but 
that of Berta, who must necessarily 
accompany her, unpicturesque and 
inclegant as she was; to face the 
corps @’ opera without a cheering 
or appreciative word from any be- 
ing but the old German frau ,; this 
was to be isolated, indeed ! 

There was a rumor that “The 
Somnambulist”’ was about to be 
sold. Maude determined to see it 
once more. She regretted bitterly 
that it was beyond her means to 
purchase the exquisite production 
of her cousin’s genius, but, with 
the same vague hope—poor Maude 
scarcely dared to hope for anything 
pleasant—of seeing Edith that, on 
the morning when the cousins had 
met, had led Edith to make one 
more effort to bring a meeting 
about, Maude, vailed and. cloaked 
so as to baffle curiosity, sallied 
forth. 

“The Somnambulist” had been 
removed from the large room 
where it had been on exhibition 
before its sale was announced, toa 
smallerone. When Maude learned 
this, which she did after much 
trouble, her heart sank. She 
thought there was now little hope 
of seeing Edith, and, entirely una. 
ware how Miss Sempronia might 
feel disposed to receive her, Maude 
felt reluctant to venture to the res- 
idence of her cousin uninvited. 

Maude, as a girl, the reader will 
remember, had not been timid, but 
such is the paralyzing and sinister 
influence of oppression, especially 
oppression so degrading as that of 
such tyranny as De Croissac had 
exercised over her, that the woman 
subjected to it fears intangible 
things, and becomes pitiably ner- 
vous as to any move that may be 
construed into what resembles bold- 
ness or self-assertion. No, she 
would not go to Edith’s house, she 
had not thescourage ! 

As she said this to herself she 
entered the small room where the 
picture hung. A gentleman stood 
facing it. There seemed to be a 
strange sadness in his attitude, a 
strange fixedness in his contempla- 
tion. He sighed, as he gazed, heav- 
ily and dresrily. And then, ling- 
ering but a moment more, he sum- 
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moned from one corner of the room 
a boy, to whom he said: 

“You will remember that it 
must be hung at ‘the Elms’ by 
to-morrow morning at twelve at 
the latest?” 

And, with the gaze of one who 
looks upon his last love, he turn- 
ed once more to gaze upon the 
canvas, when, with a start, and 
dropping the vail she had raised 
on entering with such quickness 
that the banker did not see her 
face, Maude recognized Mr. Frere 
Fletchingbane. 

For a price absolutely munifi- 
cent the formetf suitor of Maude, 
the man all of whose nobler feel- 
ings had been awakened by her 
sorrows, the man who in loving 
her had loved for the last time, 
and better far than he could have 
believed himself capable of loving, 
better far than he had ever loved, 
had purchased, that he might see 
her semblance daily, the picture 
painted by Edith Gayburl. 


The banker passed out of the | 


room, and Maude breathed freely. 

She gazed at the picture. She 
marked the difference between her 
own pallid, attenuated face and 
the star-like radiance of the coun- 
tenance, depicted, but she did not 
sigh as she did so. What was her 
beauty to her, the lonely and un- 
loved? 

Maude had seated herself. 

She had not retained her place 
many moments when a joyous 
sound of voices startled her. Ina 
moment more she found herself 
facing Edith Gayburl and Harold 
Trubalys, who had come to take a 
farewell look at the “Somnambu- 
list.” 

It did not require many moments 
to explain to Maude that Harold 
had longed to become acquainted 
with and offer his services as a 
writer to her; that he was an in- 
timate friend—how intimate and 
how dear Maude quickly guessed 
by the blush that overspread her 
cousin’s face—that Aunt Sempro- 
nia, in a carriage below, meantime, 
had insisted that Maude’s was the 
vailed, cloaked form that had swept 
by them and passed into the build- 
ing where the painting was hung, 
and all this rapid flow of words 
from the usually quiet Edith con- 
cluded by a warm embrace and the 
carrying off of Maude in the said 
carriage, where she was enthusi- 
astically welcomed by Aunt Sem- 
pronia, who, during the lunch at 
Edith’s residence which followed, 
became indignant on the subject 
of Maude’s sorrows and wrongs. 

“Altered! Well, I never! I 
should think she was! Why, she 
looks downright peaked! What 


did you, of all things, run away 
with a foreign whiskerando for? 
A miserable, good-for-nothing, card- 
playing, wine-drinking, duel-fight- 
ing, poverty-stricken, sneaking 
swindler! Maude, you shouldn’t 
have done it, so you shouldn't. 
And when I heard he was gone I 
was glad, He'll die, may be; only 
that kind die hard. They’re worse 
than cats in the living line. 
There’s that Jean Valjean in that | 
book about those “ Miserables” 
that Edith read to me. He turns 
out pretty decent toward tho last, 
but what a liver! If he had been | 
a pious, creditable sort of man he’d 
have died half a dozen times in the | 
course of all those six volumes ; but 
the more people wanted to kill him 
or wanted him out of the way, the 
more he wouldn't die. Well! this 
chap that you’ve married ‘ll turn 
out one of the same sort, see if he 
don’t!” 


But Maude, while Aunt Sempro- 
nia’s vial of justifiable wrath was | 


emptying itself, was thinking and 
planning. 

She had long wished to write to 
her father. Now she would en- 
treat Edith to cause the letter, 
which she would write before leav- 
ing her cousin, to reach him. 

The plan was thought a good 
one, and Maude, with all the clo- 
quence of a heart bitterly tried, 
penned an epistle in which, while 
she entreated her father to pardon 


‘her elopement and clandestine mar- 


riage, she offered to give up the 
operatic stage and public life for- 
ever, though now her only resource, 
if he would afford her the shelter 
of a home, the protection of a fa- 
ther’s roof. 

“T will study, dear father, and 
when I shall have perfected mysclf 
in many branches which I have 
neglected, I will no longer ask sup- 
port from you, nor do I ask it now, 
for the sale of my theatrical ward- 
robe will enable me to feel that I 
am not a burden while I perfect 
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myself in the studies which I pro- 
pose to take up.” 

The letter ended in a touching 
outburst of affection, and on it fell 
the heartfelt tears of the recreant 
but repentant daughter. 

The letter was sent. 

It reached not the father, but, 
alas! the mother, who had watched 
with revengeful eagerness—for, as 
the wife of De Croissac and as the 
defiant daughter who had rejected 
the banker, she hated Maude—for 
some appeal. 

Mrs. Estvaring’s pride, with her 
the predominant passion and al- 
most the only feeling, had received 
a fresh blow, been roused to fresh 
ebullition when the news of De 
Croissac’s duel and flight and the 


death of the Chevalier Toure be- 
came known. 

She did not open Maude’s letter. 
She concluded at once that it was 
an appeal for money, and placed it 
in an envelope addressed to Edith 
Gayburl, through whom it had 
reached her. 

The few words scrawled in pen- 
cil upon the back of the envelope 
might be written, either by the fa- 
ther or the mother. Maugle could 
not tell. 

“She has humbled my pride, I 
will break hers!” the mother had 
muttered to herself as she did this 
thing. “I can not forgive her when 
I think of what is and of what 
might have been!” 

It was, undeniably, a part of Mrs. 


Estvaring’s policy to remember 
herself, and, when she looked round 
on the simplicity of the furniture 
in the quict house, which was now 
all that she could afford, she de- 
termined that all that remained 
should be hers, hers alone, and 
that the daughter, whom she call- 
ed “ wicked and ungrateful” still, 
should have no share in it. 

Mrs. Estvaring was forty. She 
was handsome still. She still re- 
tained pretensions to fashion, cle- 
gance, and youth. She still long- 
ed fag the gayeties of the outside 
world,.the brilliant world in which 
she had lived, in which it had been 
her delight to live ; and the daugh- 
ter whom, with a degree of justice 
such as might be expected from 
a mind like hers, she blamed as 
the cause of the passing away of 
all that had made her life charm- 
ing and changeful, was not an ob- 
ject of love. 

Had Mr. Estvaring received this 
letter—the old man, who knew 
he had but little time to live, long- 
ed for Maude’s voice and face at 
his bedside—had it been permitted 
to reach him, he would have taken 
a firm stand for Maude and against 
his wife. The fondness of the mo- 
ther in the still beautiful and at- 
tractive daughter might have revi- 
ved and bitterness of feeling might 
have passed away; but this was 
not to be. That which might have 
averted all that was to follow was 
not suffered to effect the result that 
Edith and Maude had hoped for 
so fondly: the ietter was returned. 

Aud, as her bitter tears fell on it 
as she again recognized her desola- 
tion, as she asked herself whether 
her parents could ever have loved 
her, Maude said to her cousin : 

“Tt ismy fate; it is written; I 
must return to the stage.” 

“ But, what does it matter?” ad- 
ded she, after a pause of gloomy 
silence ; “it will not be for long,” 
Maude laid her hand upon her 
breast asshe spoke. “ The pulse is 
dead, it seems to me; I am indiffer- 
ent to life, and I feel that here 
abide the seed and germ of early 
death.” 

Edith endeavored to cheer her. 
She knew not the bitterness, the 
the goading at fate, the repug- 
nance, nay, the loathing with 
which Maude penned her accept- 
ance of Mr. ——’s offer and resumed 
her studies of operatic 7éles—the 
weary, humiliating pathway of the 
life she hated. 

(To be continued.) 
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Dress.—The body is the shell of the 
soul, and dress is the husk of that soul; 
but the husk often tells what the kernel 
is. 
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SHELLS OF OCEAN. 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


ERE'S a friend of mine from ~ for- 
cign shore, 
Where the great waves beat witha 
sullen roar 

On the spangled beach, and the rocky 
steep 

Is the home where the eagle and sea-gull 
sleep. 

It tells me of purple isles, and scas 

That lull the soul with their melodies ; 

Of flowers of beauty so wondrous rare, 

They seemed to be nurtured by apgelu’ 
care; 

And it speaks to me of the coral caves 

That lic so deep neath the crystal waves ; 

Of the birds whose plumage I may be- 
hold 

Like a beautiful rainbow flecked with 
gold. 

And I long to go—yes, Ilong to go 

Where the beautiful tropical flowers 
grow ; 

And the far-off whisper comes near and 
near, 

As I hold thie shell to my listening ear. 


 ERE’S a friend of mine from an in- 
land sea, 
-Y Where the wavelets murmur tran- 
quilly ; 

Where the tides, in their ceascless ebb 
and flow, 

A healing balm to the air bestow ; 

And over its breast we may safely float 

With a fairy crew in a fairy boat, 

And, blissfully calm, may dream away 

The hours of the hope-inspiring day. 

And {t tells me, too, of a city fair, 

Where clueter records so old and rare 

And sights so wondrous, I must believe 

That even this friend may at times de- 
ceive. 

But I dream—oh!t I dream of those lands 
afar, 

Where the trophies of conquered ages 
are; 

And I dread when the morning light will 
break, 

And bid me to commoner scenes awake. 

Ye are not friends! Ye have sought my 
ear 

With a witching tale that I will not hear. 

For there is no country, however fair, 

Can win me from home, and the dear 
ones there. 

No, blest am I while I atill abide 

In my own dear home, by my own fire- 
side. 

Ye have wooed my senses with subtle 
art, 

But ye never—no, never can win my 
beart. 
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THE SHAVERS. 


Tne barber shaves with polished blade, 
The merchant shaves in constant trade, 
The broker shaves on twelve per cent., 
The landlord shaves by raleing rent, 

The doctor shaves in patent pills, 

The tapster shaves in pints and gills, 
The farmer shaves in hay and oats, 

The banker shaves on his own notea, 
The lawyer shaves both friends and foes, 
The peddler shaves where'er he oc, 
The office-holder shaves the nation, 

The parton shaves to men’s galvation, 
The wily churchman ehavee his brother, 
The people all shave one another, 


A sore {fea fellow who keeps talking 
to you about Aimeelf when you want to 
talk to him about yourself. 
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A Night's Adventure, 


BY LAURA HASTINGS. 
eee — 
ook gay 
-+¢/ E had gone up to the city 
<Y ona grand shopping ex- 


to be married early in May, and it 
was now the latter part of March. 
Our visit had been put off as long 
as possible, in order that we might 
have tho benefit of the latest spring 
styles, and now the work of many 
wecks had to be crowded into one 
or two. 

Although our circle of acquaint- 
ances in the city was tolerably ex- 
tensive, we had thought it best on 
this occasion, knowing that our 
time would be fully occupied, to 
stop at a hotel, and had accord- 
ingly put up at the House. 

We found the hotel crowded with 
merchants, who had come on from 
all parts of the United States to 
sclect their spring stock of goods, 
and in consequence were unable to 
procure rooms adjoining each other, 
as we very greatly desired on So- 
phie’s account—she being an ex- 
tremely nervous young person, and 
unwilling to be separated from her 
papa. 

One room on the second floor had 
been vacated a short time before 
our arrival, and this we immedi- 
ately secured, together with one di- 
rectly above it on the next floor. 

It was some time before we de- 
cided which of the rooms we would 
respectively occupy. Papa, with 
his usual consideration, would have 
had us take the best; but respect 
for his gray hairs made us unwil- 
ling to let him mount the extra 
flight of stairs, so, after considera- 
ble arguing, it was finally settled 
that Sophie and I would occupy 
the highest room. We found it 
quite a pleasant one, and with it I 
was perfectly satisfied ; but we were 
no sooncr left alone than Sophie be- 
gan lamenting that it was so far 
from papa’s. 

“What would we do, Annette,” 
she exclaimed, “if anything should 
happen? I noticed, as we came 
along, that this was the seventh 
door from the staircase. Of course 
papa’s is just as far from it, and by 
the time he could get up all those 
steps and past those fourteen doors 
almost anything might happen.” 

She did not say what, but I was 
too well acquainted with her nerv- 
ous fears to be at any loss to under- 
stand her. 

From my earliest recollection So- 
phie’s mind had been haunted with 
a dread of being murdered. Her 
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first care upon retiring to her room 
at night was to see that no one 
was concealed under the bed, be- 
hind the fireboard, in closet or 
wardrobe—in short, in every place 
imaginable or otherwise. 

Being strong myself, and blessed 
with a healthy imagination, I could 
not at all enter into her feelings, 
and would always laugh at her 
“silly fears,” as I termed them, 
thinking in this way to cure her. 
But years had rolled around and 
Sophie was still nervous, still con- 
stantly searching for a concealed 
robber, and I had begun to think I 
must adopt some other mode of 
treatment or else abandon the hope 
of curing her entirely. 

From the commencement of her 
engagement, the fears, which had 
before been excited for herself 
alone, were continually aroused for 
Harry, her fiancé; and I had on 
more than one occasion enjoyed a 
hearty laugh with him over her 
parting injunctions to him: 80 
careful did she desire him tu be, 
and watchful against dangers to 
which it seemed almost impossible 
for him ever to be exposed. 

Candor compels me to admit that 
there were times when I got a lit- 
tle out of patience with Sophie on 
account of her nervousness; that I 
sometimes thought she encouraged 
it, and that a little well-timed se 
verity would do her a world of 
good; nay, that I even went so far, 
when particularly exasperated, as 
to administer this correction on my 
own $ responsibility—without any 
other effect, however, than that of 
melting my sweet sister to tears, 
and arousing in my own bosom the 
conviction that I was a perfect 
monster. 

On the occasion of our taking 
possession of our room at the — 
House, and Sophie making the re- 
mark I have recorded upon the dis- 
tance papa would have to traverse 
before he could reach us, in case of 
need, I laughingly called her at- 
tention to a corridor running from 
our portion of the building to the 
other, the roof of which was but a 
few feet below our window. 

“How easy it would be for any- 
one to climb into this winduw from 
that roof,” I said wickedly. 

“Qh! Annette, please don’t say 
that,” Sophie implored. “ You 
don’t know how dreadfully I feel 
about this room. I am sure some- 
thing will happen in it.” 

“ Now, Sophie,” I expostulated, 
“don’t be foolish. When did you 
ever go anywhere in your life that 
you did not feel like something 
dreadful was going to happen?” 

“T know, Annette,” Sophie re 
plied, “ that I have often been need- 
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lessly anxious ; but, indeed, this 
time something tells me my worst 
fears will be realized.” 

As I had heard her affirm the 
same thing at least a dozen times 
before, I turned away with an im- 
patient shrug of my shoulders and 
began removing my traveling-dress 
in silence. I took care, however, 
to let her know before we rejoined 
papa, that I should consider her 
very selfish and unreasonable if 
she should disturb his mind with 
accounts of her foolish apprehen- 
sions; and, as Sophie was not in- 
considerate of the feelings of 
others, papa was left in blissful 
ignorance of her wretchedness. 

That first night was a trial. It 
seemed to me I had never felt so 
sleepy in my life; and yet no 
sooner would my weary eyelids 
close, and unconsciousness begin to 
steal over me, than I would be 
aroused by Sophie, to know if I 
did not hear a stealthy tread out- 
side the door, or if I was sure the 
window above the corridor was se- 
curely fastened. 

This did not occur once or twice 
only, but over and over again, until 
morning dawned; and by that 
time, thoroughly out of patience, 
I hailed the first streak of light 
with intense thankfulness, and, 
turning over upon my pillow, I 
said with considerable asperity— 

“Now, Sophie, it is daylight. 
The people in the hotel are begin- 
ning to move about, and nothing 
can happen to you; 80 you will 
oblige me by either lying still or 
getting up, for J intend to go to 
sleep.” 

I kept my word and had quite a 
refreshing little slumber, from 
which I was roused by hearing 
papa’s voice at the door, demand- 
ing whether we were ready for 
breakfast. 

Sophie was up and dressed; and 
very lovely she looked in her dark 
blue morning wrapper, albeit her 
cheek was a trifle paler than I 
cared to see it. 

“Tam ready, papa,” said Sophie ; 
“but Annette is not up yet. She 
did not sleep very well last night, 
and I would not disturb her.” 

“Annette not sleep well! that is 
something new,” I heard papa ex- 
claim; and then I called out in a 
sleepy voice— 

“It's all Sophie's fault, papa. 
She kept me awake all night lis 
tening for strange noises.” 

Sophie was in the hall by this 
time, and I could hear papa’s voice 
gently chiding her—half playfully, 
half in earnest—for her fears. 

“It is too bad, papa,” I again 
called out, “that you should spoil 
Sophie as youdo. She deserves & 
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good scolding for keeping me 
awake all night; and instead of 
that she is petted and encouraged, 
and made to believe that nervous- 
ness is very nice and interesting, 
and all that sort of thing.” 

“YT won't have her long to spoil,” 
papa responded, and then I knew 
as well as though I had seen them 
that he had folded his darling in a | 
fond embrace; that her flaxen curls | 
lay closely pressed against his | 
bosom, and her trusting blue eyes 
rested upon the face she loved so 
well and which for her had never 
worn a frown. 

Yes, Sophie was undoubtedly her 
father’s favorite child, and as they 
turned to go down-stairs, bidding 
me hasten to meet them in the 
drawing-room, I wondered with a 
sigh whether I would ever be able 
to take her place and be to him all 
that she had been; whether, above 
all, I would be able to win love as 
easily as she had ever done. 

Glancing in the mirror, as I stood 
before it putting the finishing 
touches to my toilet, I decided that 
such would never be my happy for- 
tune. A vision of the bright image 
it had last reflected rose before me, 
and as I contrasted that with my 
own, I turned away with a feeling 
something akin to envy. 

Simple justice to myself compels 
me to state that it was only in mo- 
ments like this, when I fully realiz- 
ed that, lacking Sophie's beauty and 
winning ways, I might never hope 
to win the love which had so bless- 
ed and beautified her path through 
life, that I ever allowed this un- 
worthy feeling to rankle in my 
heart. 

Upon joining my father and So- 


| 


. phie, we immediately proceeded to 


the ladies’ ordinary, and having had 
seats assigned usat one of the tables, 
sat for a few moments quietly mak- 
ing comments upon the different 
guests, until one of the waiters came 
forward to receive our orders. 

A person of a more forbidding 
aspect than this man’s it has never 
beg my ill-fortune to meet, and 
my first thought, as I glanced to- 
ward him and then instantly let 
my eyes fall, was: 

“T sha’n't beable to eat a mouth. 
ful if that man is to wait on us.” 

Then I felt a nervous grasp upon 
my arm, and, turning to Sophie, 
found her hterally cowering before 
his baleful eye. 

“Oh! Annette, what a terrible 
man! Do ask papa to send him 
away,” she whispered. But, alas! 
the lowest tone of Sophie’s voice 
was intensely distinct, and I knew 
almost before I looked up that the 
man had heard her. 

He had seen her droop and trem. 
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ble, and as he could not have been 
ignorant of his own hideousness, 
he must have known the cause. If 
he had not done s0 before, her words 
enlightened him, and when I again 
looked up I found him regarding 
her with an expression on his coun- 
tenance that was almost fiendish. 

Breve as I had always considered 
myself, I shrank inwardly before it, 
and then perceiving that the de- 
formity of the lower portion of his 
face was chiefly owing to a large 
scar which extended over more than 
half ita length, a feeling of genuine 
compassion took possession of me, 
and I said to Sophie: 

“Poor fellow! he is greatly to be 
pitied for being so unfortunate. 
Don't let him see that you do not 
like to look at him.” 

But although Sophie struggled 
with her feelings I knew that to 
her sensitive nature the man’s pre- 
sence was actual torture, and I felt 
greatly relieved when he went off 
with our orders for breakfast. Then 
Sophie said eagerly : 

“Oh! papa, please don’t let us 
have that man to wait on us. I 
could not stand it, indeed I could 
not.” 

Papa, who had been absorbed in 
the bill of fare, and had noticed 
nothing remarkable about the wait- 
er, was amazed. 

“Why, my dear child, what is 
the matter with him?” he asked. 

“Oh, he is so dreadfully, terribly 
ugly, and he stares at me 1n such a 
way that he terrifies me nearly to 
death,” Sophie replied. 

“The fellow has not dared to be 
impudent!” papa exclaimed, turn. 
ing to me. 

“Oh! no,” I said eagerly. “ Noth- 
ing of the kind, but you know how 
Sophie is, papa, and I really think 
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if you could get some one else to 
wait on us without hurting this 
one’s feelings, it would be best to 
do 80.” 

Papa demurred a little. The man 
would do very well he said, and So- 
phie was foolish. But Sophie set- 
tled the matter by a singlo glance 
of her bright blue eyes which I 
knew went right straight to papa’s 
heart, and seeing a waiter stending 
near whose countenance seemed 
familiar, I said : 

“Tam sure that man has waited 
on us before, either here or at some 


other hotel. Could you not call 
him?” 
So he was called, and, upon being 


questioned, informed us that his 
name was Jones and that he had 
often had the pleasure of waiting 
on papa, and on one occasion upon 
the young ladies; then when the 
other waiter, whom he accosted as 
Brooks, came up with our repast, 
he was dismissed with a gratuity 
from papa and the information that 
we preferred the services of Jones, 
having known him a long time. 

I could not forbear glancing at 
the face of Mr. Brooks as he turned 
away. His brow wore an ominous 
frown, and there was that in his 
eyes as they rested on Sophie which 
said; 

“I know that I owe this to you.” 

I tried to raise my sister's spirits 
after this, but she was thoughtful 
and depressed, and the breakfast 
was rather a dull affair to all of us. 
Leaving the ordinary, Sophie laid 
her hand on my arm and said: 

“ Annette, I feel that that man is 
my born enemy. I can not tell you 
how singularly he impressed me, 
and I shall never forget that last 
look he gave ine—never.” 


}our room then. 


said cheerfully. ‘Don’t let your 


mind dwell upon him now, and 
after a little while you will have 
forgotten all about him.” 

We had reached our room by this 
time, and after a little more conver- 
sation, had begun thinking about 
dressing to go out, when we heard 
a low peculiar tap at the door. 
Sophie started violently, so sudden 
had been the interruption, and the 
color forsook her cheek ; and I, open- 
ing the door, was myself slightly 
disconcerted to see that the person 
who had knocked was the man of 
whom we had just been speak- 
ing. 

His voice was soft and remarka- 
bly pleasant and his manner perfect- 
ly respectful as he handed me a 
handkerchief, saying that “the 


|lady””—with a motion toward So- 
| phie—had dropped it at the table. 


He had found out the number of 
I thought of it 
with a feeling of undefined regret 
as I thanked him for his trouble, 
and with a low bow and noiseless 
step he went away. As for Sophio, 
she buried her face in s pillow and 
exclaimed with a shudder: 

“T shall never feel safe or happy 
as long as we are under the same 
roof with that creature.” 

I tried to reassure her, but my 
own spirits were none too light, 
and it was not until, having left the 
hotel, we had been driven from 
store to store and overturned vast 
piles of goods, that we began to feel 
sufficient interest inthe work before 
us to let the events of the morning 
pass out of our minds. 

It was a busy day to us, and in 
this respect those that followed 
were not unlike it. 

Time sped on rapidly. In spite 
of our numerous engagements, we 
had managed to find time to call 
upon a few of our friends, and had 
accepted several invitations for 
evenings. Nothing had occurred 
to mar the serenity of our visit 
after that first day. Sophie's mind, 
‘however, was still occasionally 
beset by fears, and though we re- 
frained from discussing the subject, 
I knew she still looked for her mid- 
night visitant. 

Brooks never ventured to ap- 
proach our table again, but I often 
found his eyes fixed upon our party, 
as we entered or left the ordinary, 
and Sophie persisted in asserting 
that he watched her constantly 
while there. She one day expressed 
some surprise that the proprietors 
of the hotel would retain such a 
remarkably repulsive.looking per- 
son in their employ, and was in. 
formed that although certainly 
very bad.looking, he was considered 


“Oh, yes, you will, Sophie,” I|the best waiter in the house, and 
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was a great favorite with the pro- 
prietors. 

Our stay was drawing to a close, 
when we were all surprised, and 
Sophie greatly delighted one after- 
noon, by a visit from Harry. He 
had been hastily summoned to 
Boston, and was then on his way 
thither. The first surprise over, he 
announced his intention of remain- 
ing with us but a few hours. Tis 
business, he said, would detain him 
afew days in Boston, after which 
he would return and accompany us 
on our journey home. 

It chanced that on this very even- 
ing we had an engagement—one 
that we could not possibly break, it 
being with an old friend of papa’s, 
and we being aware that a large 
number of persons had been in- 
vited to mect us. 

Of course Sophie thought it very 
hard that she could not spend the 
few hours of her lover's visit with 
him quietly at home, but as her re- 
maining away from the party was 
not to be thought of for one moment, 
we decided, after a long consulta- 
tion upon the subject, that we 
would all go, but that Sophie would 
return home with Harry in the 
course of an hour or two. Papa 
and I would remain a reasonable 
length of time, and be back in time 


to say “good-by” to Harry, as the 
train he was to take did not leave 
until 2 A. M. 

Our friend’s entertainment was 


quite a brilliant affair. There was 
rather more than the usual amount 
of light—flowers burdening the air 
with theirfragrance, music, dancing, 
silvery laughter, and gay conversa- 
tion; but, what pleased me the 
most of all, such a crowd that 
Sophie’s departure was scarcely 
noticed. 

Papa and I made our escape ear- 
lier than we had expected to, and 
reachod the hotel just as the clock 
struck one. At the door of the 
reception-room we found Harry 
awaiting us. 

“Where is Sophie?” We in- 
quired simultaneously. But even 
while I spoke I noticed that Harry's 
face wore a troubled look, and as if 
by intuition I divined the cause. 

“Sophie has been nervous again,” 
I said. 

“Yes, and rather more so than I 
ever saw her,” Harry replied. 

“T persuaded her to go up to her 
room about an hour ago,” he said, 
ag we mounted the steps. “I went 
with her to the door, but had not 
left her more than half a minute 
when she came flying after me, de- 
claring that she had heard some one 
moving in the room, just as she 
‘was about lighting the gas. We 
had quite a scene, I agsure you.” 
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Harry did not like scenes, and I 
could see he was worried by this 
affair more than he wished us to 
see. 

“She did not faint, I hope,” said 
papa anxiously. 

“Oh! no, nothing of the kind, but 
she cried a great deal and had quite 
a number of the boarders out of 
their rooms around her, and created 
no small sensation.” 

We had reached the second floor 
now, and I turned to kiss papa good 
night. 

“Tam going up with you to see 
Sophie,” he said, at the same time 
accepting the Kiss. 

“ Now, papa,” Limplored, “ please 
don’t think of doing anything of the 
kind. You will make Sophie a 
great deal worse. Having you to 
talk all her story over with will 
excite her, whereas if she sees only 
me she will quiet down at once and 
all further disturbance will be 
avoided. Don’t you think I am 
right, Harry?” I asked. 

“ Most assuredly,” he replied. “I 
think all further excitement should 
be avoided, and as Sophie is perfect- 
ly quict now, and assured me not 
more than half an hour ago that 
she felt quite casy since her room 
had been thoroughly searched, I 
think she had better not be disturb- 
ed. I will go with you to the door, 
Annette, and bring word down to 
your father how she is feeling 
now.” 

Papa was very tired, and as he 
believed that we were right, con- 
sented to be guided by our wishes, 
and, telling Harry to come to his 
room, left us. 

“Do you remember, Annette,” 
Harry asked, “whether the win- 
dows in your room were closed 
when you left it?” 

“Tremember perfectly,” I replied. 
“Sophie has been so much afraid of 
some one effecting an cntrance 
through the window over the cor- 
ridor, that I haye always been care- 
ful about fastening them down the 
last thing before leaving the room.” 

“And you are sure you fastened 
both of them this evening.” Har- 
ry’s tone was so strange it startled 
me. 

“ Quite sure,” I said. 
you mean?” 

“T mean that there is some mys- 
tery about this affair, and poor So- 
phie may have been right after all,” 
was Harry’s reply; then he paused 
for a minute before he said : 

“ Annette, the window above the 
corridor was wide open when I 
went in with one of the servants to 
search the room.” 

I stared at my future brother-in- 
law in blank amazement. Then I 
said as earnestly as he had spoken, 
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“Tho window certainly was down 
when we left the room. I remem. 
ber perfectly that fastening it was 
the last thing I did before I turned 
down the gas.” 

“The gas was out and the win- 
dow was open. What do you make 
of it all, Annette?” 

Somehow I could not feel as seri- 
ous about the matter as he did, al. 
though his telling me that the 
window, which I knew I had fasten- 
ed down, was up when he went in, 
had sobered me for a moment. 

“7T make nothing more or less of 
it than this, Harry,” 1] answered. 
“The chamber-maid probably went 
into the room after we had gone. 
and took it into her head to give us 
a little fresh air, Or, the gas may 
have gone out, and she having oc- 
casion to go into the room, found it 
full of gas and opened the window 
to let it go out, in which case we 
owe her many thanks.” 

I spoke lightly, and Harry caught 
at the suggestions eagerly. 

“What aclever girl you are, An. 
nette, for finding out things that 
no one else would think of.” 

My brother-in-law that was to be 
looked at me rather admiringly as 
he said this, and I was thinking 
that Harry was really a person of 
remarkably correct judgment when 
we reached our door. It was secure- 
ly bolted, of course, and a timid, 
frightened voice demanded in an- 
swer to my knock: 

“Who's there?” 

Having been informed, the owner 
of the voice sprang out of bed and 
cautiously drew the bolt, after 
which she opened the door the least 
little space imaginable and al- 
lowed me to squeeze through, and, 
my entrance having been effected, 
hastily shut the door and triumph- 
antly bolted it. 

This done, she was about to throw 
herself into my arms, but, foresee- 
ing another scene, I said quickly: 

“ Harry is waiting outside, Sophie, 
dear, to hear how you are feeling 
now. What shall I tell him?” 

To my surprise Sophie called out 
in her sweetest. tones: 

“Harry dear, have you not gone 
yet?” 

Now considering the lateness of 
the hour and all the circumstances, 
I did not think it altogether proper 
in Sophie to do this, or to enter into 
the conversation that followed, so I 
cut it short by informing her that 
she had a great deal better be in bed 
than standing there, running the 
risk of taking a violent cold; and 
with a few more whispered fare- 
wells they parted. 

Then Sophie got back into bed, 
and I began to scold her, but all I 
could say, I could not convince her 
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that she had been wrong in sup- 
posing some one had been in the 
room. 

“Thero is no use talking about 
it, Annette,” she said. “You are 
determined not to be convinced, but 
I know there was some one here. 
I felt the presence even before I 
heard the sound. And besides, I 
have not been free from a sense of 
impending danger all through the 
evening. At first, I feared some- 
thing was about to happen to Har- 
ry, but now I feel that it is you and 
I who are in danger—still in dan- 
ger, Annette, for I feel that the evil 
has not yet been averted.” 

Icould not turn my gaze from 
her, she looked so lovely as she lay 
there, her eyes so large and flash- 
ing with excitement, and a bright 
color coming and going in hercheek, 
in a way that was at once beautiful 
and painful to behold. 

« You must not excite yourself so, 
Sophie,” I said. “The danger is 
past now—granting that it ever ex- 
isted ; so go to sleep and forget all 
about it.” 

“Sleep!” she exclaimed ; “I feel 
as though I could never close my 
eyesagain. Iniust wake and watch, 
and yet—I tell you truly, Annette, 
I believe if anything else Was to 
happen, it would be my death. 
This has worn me out terribly.” 

She looked so frail, 80 very much 
exhausted, that I said I would have 
to give her some of the medicine 
she was in the habit of taking to 
quict her nerves, and I knelt down 
before my trunk to get it out. It 
was in the lower part of the trunk, 
and I had to remove the tray to 
get at it. 

As I leaned forward to set down 
the tray my head was very low, 
lower even than the Iow French bed- 
stead, and I involuntarily glanced 
under it. 

What I saw there caused the 
blood to curdle in my veins, and 
yet I neither lost my senses nor 
fainted, did not even scream, though 
how I managed to avoid this is 
more than I can understand. 

I had often wondered what I 
should do if I should ever find a 
robber concealed in my room, and 
now the trial had come, and I had 
done the best thing—nothing. 

Whether the man had seen that 
he was observed or not, I could not 
tell, but in that one brief glance I 
had recognized him. It was Brooks, 
and he lay crouched under the head 
of the bed, close to the wall, in so 
small a space that his getting into 
it at all was little short of a mira- 
cle. 

My discovery made me sick and 
faint, and took from me all power to 
move, I seemed to be rooted to 
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the spot, and, in the few minutes} I had been considered very brave 


that passed before Sophie's voice 
aroused me, lived ages. 

“Annette, why do you not give 
me the mixture? Iam getting very 
faint.” 

The voice seemed to come froma 
great, great distance, but it brought 
me to myself, and recalled to mind 
the words she had just uttered. 

“Tf anything else was to happen, 
it would be my death.” 

T could almost believe that this 
would be her death. Upon her 
delicately-strung nerves, I knew the 
shock would tell fearfully, and 
then, as I made a powerful effort 
and spoke to her in a voice that 
sounded totally unlike my own, I 
thought, “how can | save her?” 

“Tcould not find it, Sophie,” I 
said, “but now I have it at last,” 
and I managed to get upon my feet, 
though my limbs trembled under 
me in such a way that I was glad 
to get to a chair. 

“TI don't believe I can drop it 
now that I have it,” I said, and 
then a thought struck me. 

“Would you mind being left 
alone, Sophie, while I run down to 
get papa to drop it?” Iasked. I 
knew that I could be back with 
papa before the burglar could have 
time to get out of his close quar- 
ters, but Sophie dashed my hopes 
by saying, 

“You should not leave me five 
minutes for anything in the world.” 

“Then come, go with me,” I beg- 
ged, thinking that to get her out 
of the room would be best of all; 
but again she refused. . 

“ You don't know how weak Iam, 
Annette,” she said; “I have not 
strength enough, now, to walk 
across the room, and besides, it is 
not necessary to be so very particu- 
lar about the quantity—half a tea- 
spoonful is about right. I can't 
think what would make you pro- 
pose such a foolish thing as my 
getting up and dressing at this 
hour, to go down to papa just to 
have my medicine dropped.” 

There was no help for it, then. 
I could only stay and take my 
chances with her. A wild ides of 
rushing to the door and crying for 
help flashed through my brain, but 
then I knew that nearly everybody 
was asleep, and, before I could 
rouse anyone, Brooks would be out 
of his hiding-place, and poor So- 
phie terrified to death. What 
could I do? Had I been alone, I 
should have had no difficulty in de- 
ciding. I should have managed 
to drag myself away, weak and 
trembling though I might have 
been. But, with Sophic to think 
for and spare, there seemed to be 
no course open to me. 
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all my life, had thought myself 
so, and had rather courted than 
avoided danger. But this position 
was by far the most trying of my 
life, and, in it, all my vaunted cour- 
age forsook me. 

Knowing what was under it, I 
I could scarcely bring myself to go 
near the bed, but Sophie again 
asked for the medicine, and I was 
obliged to hand it to her. Then I 
got away from it as far as possible, 
and, as I stood before the mirror, 
mechanically removing the orna 
ments I had worn, and regarding 
my blanched face in a wondering 
sort of way, I tried to think of some 
way to escape out of our difficulties. 

It was a desperate plan that I at 
last determined upon, but I was a 
desperate woman, and it was with 
me then, “do or die.” 

“Sophie,” I said, striving hard 
to speak in my usual tone, “ You 
have often spoken about and look- 
ed for robbers ; what do you think 
you would do if you were to find 
one in your room some night?” 

There was a slight rustling un- 
der the bed, but I covered the noise 
by rattling my bracelet upon the 
marble slab of the bureau. 

“Oh! don’t speak of such a thing, 
Annette,” Sophie exclaimed. “Ido 
not know what I should do, I am 
sure!” 

“Yes, but, Sophie,” I persisted, 
“T really would like to know what 
a person would do under such cir- 
cumstances.” 

As I said this I passed the door, 
and, without attracting my sister’s 
attention, drew the bolt. 

“Don't ask me,” said Sophie, 
“You know I would not be able to 
do anything. I think I should die 
of fright.” 

Then she asked, ‘ What would 
you do?” 

“Thardly know,” Isaid. “ First 
of all, though, I know I should 
pray earnestly that God would 
send me deliverance.” 

Ah! she little knew that, at that 
very moment, when I realized ful- 
ly how powerless we are to help 
ourselves, my heart was silently 
sending up this prayer to Him who 
has promised that we shall not ask 
in vain. 

“And after that?” Sophie in- 
quired. 

“ After that,” I replied, “ Ishould, 
if such a course was practicable, 
go to the window and call for help. 
But, if the window was too high or 
did not open upon the street, or if 
the hour was too late for anyone 
to he passing by, I should do— 
this,” and, with an energy which 1 
firmly believe was given me in di- 
rect answer to my prayer, I seized 
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a chair and struck it violently up- 
on the floor, never stopping until 
Theard the door of papa’s room, 
just below, open, and quick foot- 
steps pass along the hall. 

Then I heard a struggle beneath 
the bed, and saw the diabolical 
face of the ruffian appear, saw that 
he held a pistol in his hand and 
that it was pointed at my head. 
Then all my strength fled, dark- 
ness gathered over me, and I fell 
senseless to the floor. 

When I came back to conscious- 
ness I found myself in a strange 
room, surrounded by strange faces; 
but all were kind, and one old 
gentleman, with very white hair, 
seemed to exercise considerable au- 
thority over the rest, sending them 
away as soon as I spoke, and order- 
ing the door to be closed to shut 
out the sound of a dear familiar 
voice which came from the room 
just opposite, a voice which was ut- 
tering pitiful moans, and, at times, 
wild, raving shrieks. 

“I must go to poor Sophie,” I 
said, trying to raise my head, but 
it fell back powerless, and then I 
was raised in some one’s arms and 
something was given me to drink, 
which I swallowed with an effort, 
and almost instantly fell into a 
deep sleep. 

It was morning when I awoke 
again, and, this time, I was able to 
recollect everything that had hap- 
pened. There was a conversation 
going on at the door when Iawoke, 
between a gentle-looking old lady 
and some one outside whose voice 
was very familiar. F 

“Papa,” I cried, and my poor, 
dear father came in, looking so 
worn and haggard that I could 
scarcely believe it was himself. 

He sat beside me and kissed me 
over and over again, calling me 
his own brave girl and a great 
many other sweet names, while I 
drew from him an account of all 
that had occurred after I had faint- 
ed. 

He had been sitting in his room 
talking to Harry at the time I 
knocked upon the floor, had hast- 
ened to our room and reached it 
just as Brooks was about effecting 
his escape. When he—Brooks— 
found himself deprived of that 
means of egress, he made a frantic 
attempt to get through the win- 
dow, but, it being clasped down, 
he was again foiled, and, after a 
desperate struggle with papa and 
Harry, he was overpowered, and, 
assistance arriving, was bound 
hand and foot. 

Then Sophie was found to be in 
violent convulsions upon the bed, 
and I was discovered lying sense- 
less on the floor. The whole house 


was by this time aroused, and our 
room was thronged by a crowd ca- 
ger to learn all the particulars of 
the affair. The lady and gentle- 
man who occupied the opposite 
room had kindly removed me thith- 
er to escape the confusion and also 
the sound of Sophie's distressing 
cries. 

Brooks had been delivered into 
the hands of an officer of justice, 
but had testified to my bravery be- 
fore he left the house, giving a full 
account of all that had occurred 
from the first moment I entered 
the room. 

He stated that he had not intend- 
ed to do me any injury, but that 
he had been determined to be re- 
venged for the way in which So- 
phie had had him treated when 
she first came to the house. 

He afterward made a full con- 
fession, iu which he admitted that 
he had been in the room when So- 
phie had first entered it, and, upon 
her giving the alarm, had escaped 
through the window above the cor- 
ridor; that he had then gone 
around another way, and, having 
heard of the search that had been 
made, thought very naturally that 
Sophie would be convinced all was 
right, and would not again exam- 
ine theroom. §8o0 he had watched 
his opportunity, and, when Sophie 
left it and accompanied Harry to the 
head of the stairs, standing there 
and talking with him for a few 
minutes, he had slipped into the 
room and secreted himself before 
she returned to it... 

He said he had intended to give 
her a “good fright,” in payment 
of what he owed her; that robbery 
was not his intention, and when in- 
formed that his victim's life was de- 
spaired of—brain fever having set 
in—expressed no regret for his 
conduct whatever. He was after- 
ward brought to trial, and, plead- 
ing guilty, the sentence of impris- 
onment for a term of years was 
passed upon him. 

Sophie’s illness was quite serious, 
For many days her life seemed to 
hang by a single thread, but the 
crisis came at last and she began 
to improve slowly but surely. It 
was more than two months before 
she could travel home, but, once 
there, her strength began to return 
rapidly, and, in another month, she 
went away from us a bride. 

Though many years have passed 
since then, I do not think anything 
would induce her, even now, to pass 
a night in the House. She 
examines her room more carefully 
than ever, before retiring, and 
strives to impress it upon her chil- 
dren that their last act before get- 
ting into bed should be to look un- 
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der it, even though they had done 
80 five minutes before and found 
no one there. 
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IN THE ALCOVE, 


BY J. A. BELLOWS. 


HE magical light is over us stream- 
ing, 
The crimson roses are all in bloom, 
And zephyrs, as if they of love were 
dreaming, 
Sigh and creep and sigh through 
the room. 


fainter, 
Silken dresses and jeweled hair— 
A scene for the brush of a goodly 
painter— 
The jessamine waves in the per- 
fumed air. é 


e" glare and glitter and flash grow 


> xD throngh and over it all is yearn- 


ing 
The wonderful waltz; we danced 
to it, dear, 
In days gone by. There is no re- 
turning: 
The Past, it is past; and the Pres- 
ent is here, 
OULD yon cal it back, were it 
yours at the asking, 
Wouldat call all back, the sorrow 
and pain— 


Smiles that must necde be the sad 
heart's masking, 

Tears without recompense, strife 
without pain ¢ 


E are friends, you knew, though 
our ways have parted ; 
You have trod your path, I must 
tread mine. 
You are wedded and happy, and I 
—not broken-hearted : 
Just look how the stars through 
the linden-trees shine. 


NIGHT like to this in the years that 
are over 
Would have been a rich gift—how 
the dark shadows come ! 
When we wandered—nay, hear—you 
and I, love and lover, 
With hand claaped in hand through 
the mooulight and gloom. 


ERE'S a spray of red roses with pas- 
sion all burning ; 
You wore roses red as a star, and 
as bright. 
Now hark how the wonderful music 
is yearning! 
And it whispers—ah! listen—it 
whispers, Good-night. 


—_+2+—___. 


Booxs.—Booke are a guide in youth, 
and an entertainment for age. They sup- 
port us under solitade, and keep us from 
beeoming a burden to ourselves, They 
help us to forget the crossnees of men and 
things, compose onr cares and our pas- 
sions, and lay our disappointments asleep. 


Tne talker must be, of necessity, the 
smalleet of haman souls. His soul muet 
dwindle, dwindle, dwindle, for he utters 
great feelings in words, instead of acts, 
and eo satiates hie need of utterance, the 
need of all. 


TALKS WITH WOMEN. 


BY JENNIE JUNE. 


MARRIAGE AS A PARTNER- 
SHIP. 


HE great changes which 
have taken place within 

‘ey the past few years, the 
wig loss of men by the war, 
the increased cost of living, the 
rapid growth of luxury, and the 
necessities resulting from the crowd- 
ed state of the great cities, have con. 
tributed toa very material alteration 
in the social condition of the women 
of this country, and to the advance- 
ment of many theories calculated to 
relieve men of the burden of exclu- 
sive maintenance, and charge it 
partly upon women. 

This idea is repugnant to the 
generous and chivalric tone of the 
American character, but is begin- 
ning to find currency from the pres- 
sure of the times, the admiration 
felt for English literature and Eng- 
lish ideas, and the controlling influ- 
ence which the presence of a great 
foreign element of less liberal 
haibts and opinions exerts among 
us. 

America has heretofore, and to 
some extent truly, been called the 
“paradise” of women. Here they 
have generally received not only 
courteous and considerate treat- 
ment, but a certain deferential 
homage, all the more graceful on 
the part of those who paid it, be- 
cause it was a tribute to weakness, 
instead of being exacted by strength. 

Men, ordinary in other respects, 
became brave, heroic, knightly, 
and tender in their relations to wo- 
men. Men coarse and rude to each 
other became polite to women, old 
as well as young, because they 
were women, and men of all class. 
es found their pleasure in saving 
their wives, mothers, and sisters 
from hardships and promoting 
their comfort by every means in 
their power. 

Straws show which way the wind 
blows, and the change in the be- 
havior of men, calling themselves 
gentlemen, on the street cars, and 
in other public conveyances, to- 
ward women, affords evidence of 
the truth, that influences are at 
work to destroy the little prestige 
which has served as some compen- 
sation for the loss to women of 
the free and independent existence 
which naturally belongs to men. 

Superficial people say, the fault 
is in women themselves, that they 
have grown discourteous, and no 
longer acknowledge favors confer- 
red. But this is false, and if it were 
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true, would be no excuse for a want 
of gentlemanly conduct on the part 
of men. It is not necessary for 
men to resign all their rights and 
privileges to women in public 
conveyances, or anywhere else, but 
there are many reasons why women 
are less able to endure physical fa- 
tigue than men, and a considerate 
man will remember this and save 
women unnecessary suffering by 
every means in his power. 

It is notorious that upon the 

‘ferry-boats which ply between New 

York and its suburbs, women can 
hardly get a seat in the cabins de- 
voted to their accommodation. To 
avoid the smoke and reeking atmos- 
phere of what is called the “ Gentle- 
men’s” cabin, men flock into the 
“Ladies’” cabin, appropriate the 
seats and allow women to stand be- 
side them, in front of them, and 
around them, without moving an 
inch. 

Such acts of discourtesy pave the 
way very naturally for the English 
idea of marriage as a business part- 
nership, to which the wife shall 
contribute her share of the common 
expenditure. 

And, indeed, at first sight, such 
an arrangement seems by no means 
an unjust one. To the English 
mind it is not only equitable, but 
highly honorable and praisewor- 
thy. 

The English, it must be remem- 
bered (I speak of the masses), are 
only just emerging from barbarism 
as regards women. Among the 
poorer classes, the women labor 
universally, in addition to perform- 
ing their domestic duties, and when 
I say the poorer classes, I do not 
mean the very poor, but respectable 
tradesmen, shop-keepers, clerks, 
and the junior members of the pro- 
fessions, and as by law Englishmen 
can, and as in practice Englishmen 
generally do, appropriate all their 
wives’ earnings, it is considered and 
really is a mark of commendable 
progress, that they should be allow- 
ed to exercise the right of control 
over a part, and disburse the same 
for themselves. 

The fallacy of the argument, the 
injustice of such an arrangement 
as existing between husband and 
wife, lies just here: in the enorm- 
ous difference between their respect- 
ive physical and domestic liabili- 
ties. 

Marriage ought to be a partner- 
ship in the truest and best sense of 
the term, but it can never be justly 
a partnership in a mere pecuniary 
sense—that is to say, in the sense 
which demands from the wife a 
money contribution to the domestic 
fund, in addition to her risk and 
her cares as wife and mother. 


November, 


But it may be charged that wo- 
men are not faithful in the perform- 
ance of their duties as wives and 
mothers. Whotold you they were 
not? Look around upon your 
friends and acquaintances, and 
count upon your fingers the dere- 
lict wives and mothers. To one 
who is fashionable and frivolous, 
and neglectful of her duties, you 
will find ten who accomplish the 
work of two persons, either as 
maid-of-all-work in addition to 
wife and mother, or by outside la- 
bor in addition to domestic respon- 
sibility that can not be got rid of. 

Moreover, what motive is pre- 
sented to women to induce them to 
be good wives and mothers, be- 
yond their own natural affection 
and instincts? None at all. Un- 
der the present system, the more 
exemplary a woman is, the less 
compensation and acknowledg- 
ment she receives; while heartless- 
ness and extravagance obtain their 
own terms, and, if accompanied by 
personal charms, are not only ex- 
cused, but applauded. 

Is not this all wrong? Does not 
the woman who bears children, 
who cares for them, who superin- 
tends the household, earn hershare 
of the income, and is she not enti- 
tled to a voice in its disposition, 
just as well as the man? In this 
sense, as well as upon the higher 
basis of mutual confidence and af- 
fection, marriage should be a part- 
nership, in which both should 
claim equal rights, on the ground 
of equal though different duties. 

As it is at present, marriage is too 
often a mere game of cross purpos- 
es and conflict of opposing inter- 
ests. The husband looks upon the 
wife as a necessary domestic inven- 
tion, to be managed as cheaply as 
possible; she upon him, as a sel- 
fish, appropriative creature, who 
must be conciliated, but whom she 
is perfectly justified in hoodwink- 
ing and deceiving. This creates a 
domestic atmosphere in which few 
of the virtues can thrive, and the 
influence of which extends far be- 
yond the household in which it 
originates. 

It is true that marriage, imper- 
fect as it is, has been and is still, 
though less than formerly, desired 
by women, but it is simply be- 
cause they have had no other re- 
source. Without it they have been 
shut out from position, from soci- 
ety, from participation in the com- 
monest pleasures and enjoyments 
of social life, and from all prospect 
of achieving for themselves a home 
for the future. The needle, or em- 
ployment in a family, were the only 
resources by which women could 
obtain a livelihood, and are still 
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the dependence of nine-tenths of 
those who work for their living. 

The aspect of affairs has very 
materially altered, however ; these 
are no longer the only resources. 
The pen, the medical college, the ar- 
tist’s brush and the draughtsman’s 
pencil have already released many 
women from drudgery, and opened 
the path to her of an honorable in- 
dependence. 

More gratifying and encouraging 
still, is the fact that women are be- 
ginning to lose their timidity, and 
seek the rewards of business skill 
and enterprise. Most of the large 
millinery and dressmaking estab- 
lishments are carried on by women, 
but we have, in addition, women 
a8 prosperous proprietors of men’s 
and women’s furnishing goods, of 
ladies’ hair-dressing and hair-mak- 
ing saloons, of fruit and canning 
stores, of restaurants, of dry goods 
and clothing houses, and more than 
one in the city of New York has 
made a fortune in the purchase and 
sale of real estate. 

A possibility of achievement as 
the reward of her own exertions 
will soon make the mere name of 
wife, without freedom of action or 
equality of position, very undesira- 
ble to clever, intelligent women, 
and if a man wishes to secure a 
companion for himself, and a good 
and creditable mother for his chil- 
dren, he must offer greater induce- 
ments than the chances of the 
shelter and table he may be wil- 
ling fo provide, and the dress, not 
a costly one, and the shoes, not dear 
ones (no mention made of stockings), 
which a grave court has just decid- 
ed a woman may claim of her 
husband. 

Worse than this, hunger, starva- 
tion, nakedness, she may be willing, 
nay, happy to share with him—but 
it must be with the understanding, 
that if better falls to their lot, she 
has a right to a sharo in that also 
—not the grudged right of the 
tolerated dependent, but the frec 
right of an equal partner in the 
firm, who, knowing its resources, 
and acting in concert, or being wil- 
ling to be guided by its business 
manager, shares cheerfully its losses 
or enjoys making her own disposi- 
tion of some portion of its gains. 

Men are willing to take infin- 
ite pains, and pay enormous sums 
for a single specimen of a rare 
breed of horses; why do they not 
consider it worth while to take 
some care, and spend some money 
in producing an extra race of chil- 
dren? Undoubtedly, a certain value 
is attached to the maternal function 
—but nowhere is 80 little considera- 
tion attached to it asin the family, 
and by husbands, at least so far as 


their wives are concerned. The 
bearing of a child involves a long 
period of inconvenience, and more 
or less of suffering ; it involves that 
mortal agony which is all the hu- 
man system can endure, and live— 
it involves a lifetime afterward of 
unceasing watchfulness and care. 
Is all this worth nothing? It ought 
to be the best paid work in the world. 
But have women no interest in 
children for their own sakes? Cer- 
tainly they have, but it is not un- 
naturally weakened by the unequal 
demands made upon them. Men 
have nothing to dread with refer- 
ence to children, no physical risks 
or suffering, no sacrifice of personal 
comfort or pleasure. If they “take 
the baby,” it is as a plaything to 
amuse an idle moment, not as a 
duty to which every other consider- 
ation must give way. From wo- 
men, the suffering and sacrifice 
both are required, and the modern 
theory is, that they must aid in the 
support of their children besides, 
without thinking it any hardship. 
There is no objection to men 
and women entering into a business 
partnership, any more than there 
could be to two men sustaining the 
same relation, but it ought in that 
case to be a mere business contract, 
into which the idea of children or 
household should notenter. The 
moment ® woman becomes wife, 
she assumes the liability of being 


mother, a responsibility which 


unfits her for properly discharging 
business obligations. If no pecu- 
niary value is attached to this func- 
tion, and its weight of work and 
cares, it leaves her in just the con- 
dition in which wives are to-day, 
wholly dependent, and therefore 
wholly subordinate to the wills 
and desires of their husbands. 

It is time that this condition of 
things was changed. Let the idle, 
the frivolous, the weak, continue to 
sell themselves for the doubtful 
shelter, the grudged food, the re- 
luctant clothing; but the women 
of thought and brain, who have the 
courage and capability to carve out 
their own way, if need be, and 
whose presence and affection should 
prove the most powerful incentive 
to deeds worthy of an exalted man. 
hood, need not, and ought not to 
accept 80 humiliating a position. 

As a condition of marriage, let 
them demand perfect equality, 
equality of claim upon the income, 
in acknowledgment of the value 
of the wifely and motherly function, 
equality of right in the disposition 
of it, as a return for the time spent 
and labor performed in the dis- 
charge of obligations which unfit 
them for other, and, possibly, more 
congenial employments. 


When this principle of equality 
and unity of interests is acted upon, 
there will be a beauty, harmony, 
and perfection in married life, 
such as it has never yet known. 
Neither will it produce the social 
and domestic revolutions that so 
many anticipate. The family re- 
lations, the character of women, the 
race of children will be improved. 
Knowing that they have a voice 
and astake in the business concerns 
of the family, women will learn to 
practice a wise economy, and, while 
leaving the general management 
of outside affairs to the proper 
head of that department, will, by 
their prudence and insight, avert 
many of the most disastrous conse- 
quences of business schemes and 
speculations. 

If men are not prepared for this, 
let good women, capable women, 
renounce marriage altogether, and 
courageously determine to work 
out for themselves a destiny which, 
if deprived of privileges shared in 
common with the lowest of their 
species, is also free from humilia- 
tion, from the fear of perpetuating 
an imperfect race, and glorious in 
its possibilities of personal achieve- 
ment. 
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COUSINING CHARLEY, 


BY ALICE CARY. 


Long and long ago, 

There I met cousining Charley, | 
Going for to mow. 

Long we stood and talked together 
In the clover blithe, 

Till my heart went hither, thither, 
Swaying like hie scythe. 


x the morning, bright and early, 


x the meadow, bright and early, 


‘Neath the hawthorn tree, 
There it was cousining Charley 
Placed me on his knee. 
Sweeter maid, he said, than Kitty, 
Lives not North nor South. 
Then my heart came patti pitti, 
Right up in my mouth. 


N the meadow, bright and early, 

Raking up the hay, 

There my handsome cousin Charley 
Kissed me one fine day. 

Oh, that I could now forget him, 
Loved s0 long ago, 

Or could meet him as I met bim, 
Going for to mow. 


—_————_*¢o———— 


RESPECTFUL AFFECTION.—It is far eas- 
fer to feign respect when we do not feel it 
than to express it when we actually do; 
for which reason, frank, straightforward 
people always appear hypocritical to sas- 
picious ones. The very fear of seeming 
deceitful makes us seem 20. 


Success.—Nothing is more delusive 
than what is called success. Ite only cer- 
tainty may be esid to be its uncertainty. 
You have it and then you don't. There 
fe not much difference as tc where or on 
what it is exercised, whether in politics, 
love, friendship, science, art, literature, 
almost religion. 


From Offenbach’s Family Life. 
ae a 


ACQUES OFFENBACH, 
the composer of “ Orphe- 
us in the Underworld,” 
“La Belle Helene,” and 

sng other operas, the proceeds of 
which have now made him a rich 
man, for a long time led a troubled 
life of struggle and want. At the 
early age of seven years he left his 
native city, Cologne, and went to 
Paris, where he studied music un- 
der Halevy’s direction, becoming 
familiarized, at the same time, with 
Paris life in all its phases. For 
this, the young artist, who shone 
in the circles of the nobility where 
he gave concerts, had abundant op- 
portunity ; while at home in his lit- 
tle, lonely chamber, he suffered the 
most cruel privations. There he 
indulged in philosophical reflec- 
tions, but, in the confusion of tho 
theater, or when among his artist 
friends, he felt himself dragged into 
the whirlpool of excitement. 

Tho longing which he had for 
family life led him to an early mar- 
riage, and the object of his choice 
was a beautiful, good, and intelli- 
gent maiden of Spanish descent, 
who resided, at that time, in Mar- 
seilles. This step proved to be a 
most fortunate one for Offenbach, 
and he never had cause to re- 
pent of it. It gave him a hold up- 
on life,a support in time of need, a 
warm, sympathizing friend in every 
difficult position, who gloried in 
the success of her husband, and it 
brought into his home firmness of 
character and a cheerful, bright 
spirit. 

Offenbach is an excellent hus- 


| band. He has five children, upon 


whom he bestows the most tender 
affection, and in the midst of whom 
he finds his greatest happiness. 
That beautiful feature of the Jew- 
ish character—the appreciation of 
domestic life—he possessed, not- 
withstanding his conversion to 
Christianity, which took place short- 
ly before his marriage. No one 
would identify the Offenbach of the 
theater with this father of a fainily. 

For a long time he was compell- 
ed to struggle hard, and was once 
very poor. In 1848 he had to leave 
Paris, because, in the excitement 
then prevailing, he found no leisure 
for work, and music appeared to be 
but little cared for; so, with his 
wife and children, he started at 
random for Cologne. During the 
journey, while in a railroad car, 
his wife, the loving and courage- 
ous Hermine, suddenly handed him 
a well-filled purse, saying, calmly, 

“Here is some money, Jacques, 
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which I have saved; take it that I 
may not lose it.” 

This money, however, did not 
last long, and day after day passed 
on. 

At length, Offenbach received an 
invitation to give some concerts in 
Frankfort, but, when he arrived 
there, he found so much confusion 
that there was no possibility of 
carrying out this project. With 
a desperate resolution, the poor ar- 
tist now went to Hamburg, to try 
his Inck at the gambling table. 
There he steked his last Louis, and 


gained what, to a person in his cir- ; 


cumstances, seemed to be a consid: 
erablesum, With this, he joyfully 
returned to Cologne. 

Before his marriage, Offenbach 


was once saved from hunger by a 


peculiar and happy circumstance. 
As an artist, in Paris, he had be- 
come acquainted with many fami- 
lies, with whom he felt. upon such 
familiar terms, that he could un- 
ceremoniously appear at six o'clock, 
at their houses, uninvited, for din- 
ner. He had just decided, one day, 
to partake thus informally of the 
hospitality of some friends, when 
he made the discovery that the 
contents of his purse had dwindled 
away to three sous. Upon enter- 
ing the parlor, he found the gentle- 
man and lady just about to go out 
as they had an engagement else- 
where ; 99, expressing their regrets, 
they invited Offenbach to repeat 
his visit at any other time most 
convenient to himself. The poor 
devil forced himself to assume the 
greatest amiability, and went on 
his way to another family. But 
their residence was some distance 
away, and, when he reached it, din- 
ner was over. After being obliged 
to remain there and chat for an 
hour, discouraged and suffvring 
from hunger, he wandered about 
he knew not whither, until, as he 
walked up and down the “ passage 
de panorama,” a gentleman ap- 
proached him and said, “Tam glad 
to meet you, for your brother was 
kind enough, some time ago in 
Bordeaux, to lend me a Louis or, 
and, as I only intend to remain in 
Paris a little while, and do not 
know where I ean find him, I 
would ask you to receive the 
money.” Offenbach gladly took it, 
and hastened tothe next restaurant 
to get his dinner. This little ance- 
dote he still smilingly relates. 

The hospitable home of Offen- 
bach is in the Rue Lafitte, not far 
from Rothschild, and is open every 
Friday evening to all with whom 
he has any acquaintance. A circle 
of friends also assembles there once 
a week, for dinner. His “salon” 
has many attractions, but is strictly 


can not seem to see it in the same light 
in which my wife does. 

There were plenty of gimcracks and 
gewgawsa, piles of fancy boxes and lace 
handkerchiefs, bronze statuettes, and cut 
glass acent-bottles, and all the ladies ad- 
mired my daughter's lace flounces over 
white eatin, which were sent for from 
Paris, expressly for the occasion, and 
cost five thousand dollars; but it appears 
tome (only my wife says I don't know 
anything about it) that ft would have 
been a good deal more sensible to have 
inveated the money for her in some good 
interest-paying securities. My daughter 
and her husband are flourishing now in a 
fashionable boarding-houge up-town, but 
there is no telling what may happen. 
The bonnet she wore the other day would 
have paid for her grandmother's entire 
wardrobe, and the cost of her cashmere 
shawl bought a emall farm ; but her moth- 
er says it is all right, things are managed 
very differently now-a-days from what 
they were formerly, and so they are— 
but will my daughter's outfit bring the 
same peace and happiness to her roof 
that my grandmother's did tohers? Iam 
afraid not. 


Tue INVENTOR OF THE PLow.—It is 
not known where he who invented the 
plow was born, or where he died; yet 
he haa effected more for the happiness of 
the worl! than the whole race of heroes 
and conquerors, who have drenched it 
with tears and manured it with blood.— 
Lacon. 


“bourgeois,” and theatrical per- 
formances in it are entirely forbid- 
en by Hermine, on account of her 
daughters. The relatives of Her- 
mine are numerous, and usually 
gather, on Sunday, around her 
pleasant dining-table. © Notwith- 
standing the noise made when this 
lively Spanish family and the chil- 
dren are thus brought together, the 
master of the house quietly pur- 
suea his work in his own room. 
He is able to compose during the 
ereatest confusion, and even while 
his youngest child, a charming 
boy, is seated on his writing-table, 
and his little daughter on his knee. 

Offenbach works in the morning 
from seven o'clock to eleven, when 
he takes his breakfast in the café 
Riche, and embraces this opportu- 
nity to talk with poets, publishers, 
theater directors, singers, etc.; to 


SPEAKING AND Heartna. — Natnre, 
which has given us one organ for speak- 
ing, has given us two for hearing, that we 
may learn that it is better to hear than to 
speuk, 
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“Lucy; on, MARRIED FROM PIQUE." — 
This ix a very interesting little story from 
the German, and is published by Lorine 
of Boxton, cheap as one of his railway 
series. 


“ MEDUSA, AND OTHER STortes,” forms 
another volume of the same series, from 
the clever pen of Mrs, Adelaide (Kemble) 
Sartoris, the author of a ‘Week in a 


treat with editors, chat with critics, 
and inform himself of all the Paris- 
ian news. Then he goes to the 
theater for a rehearsal, works 
again some hours before dinner, 
visits the theaters where his pieces 
are performed, and, if necessary, 
resumes his labors again at night. 
In this way, his house in Paris and 
his charming villa Orpheé, near 
the sea in Entretat, are consecrated 
both to earnest effort and to do- 
mestic happiness. 


Diamonds of Crought 
8 : 


Guarp well thy thought :— 
Onr thonghts are heard in heaven. 


TrvutTn.—Adhere always rigidly and 
undeviatingly to truth; but while you ex- 
press what is true, express it in a pleas- 
ing manner. Truth is the picture, the 
manner is the frame that displays it to 
advantage. Truth conveyed in austere 
and acrimonious language seldom has a 
salutary eflect, since we reject the truth, 
because we are prejudiced against the 
mode of communication. The heart 
must be won before the intellect can be 
informed. 


Does THE Wortp Grow Berter !—Is 
the world any wiser, morally and _reli- 
giously speaking, than it was inthe days 
of our great-grandfathers 2 Do we know 
ourselves or govern oureelves any better 
than of yore? Is there less crime? Is 
the world as honest? Are we any near- 
er heaven than our forefathers were ? 


PoLITENESs AND Kinp ATTENTIONS.— 
The forms and ceremonies of politeness 
may be dispensed with, in a measure, in 
the relaxations and intimacies of one’s 
own fireside, but kind attentions never. 


PLEASURE NOT Sorrp.— Pleasure is nev- 
ersolid enough to bearanalysis, It should 
be passed lightly over, as bogs are, never 
letting the feet remain a minute in the 
same place. 


Woman is the incentive to social excel- 
lence; and her mission most simply de- 
fined is conciliation and coneolation ; and 


man isolated from her good influence nat- 
urally descends in moral gravitation. 
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French country house,” and {s furniehed 
by Lorine at the low price of thirty-five 
cents. 
living. there is nothing #o cheap as books 
and newspapers. 


Certainly in these days of dear 


“ AxDREW Dove.as.”’—This is the title 


df m excellent story just published by 
the National Temperance Society; it 
teaches a good lesson in more ways than 
one, and deserves a wide circulation. 


Andrew Douglas has had many proto- 
types, and many a young wife will recog- 


nize a page out of her own experience in 


Mary's trials. 


THE TWO BRIDALS. 


My GRANDMOTHER'S OUTFIT.—We pre- 
sent to our subscribers for this month 
an original picture which they will allap- 
preciate, representing and contrasting 
old-fashioned and modern bridals. 

All our readers will recognize from 
memory, or tradition, “My Grandmother's 
Outfit... The feather bed, the six ruxh- 
bottomed chairs, the patchwork quilt, 
the dinner pot, and last, but not least, 
the good milch cow, and half dozen sheep 
which were driven behind the covered 
cart to the new house, and helped great- 
ly to * atock “* the farm. 

“My grandmother” looked pretty and 
young in those days, in spite of prepos- 
terous bonnets, and narrow, short skirts, 
and “Grandfather,” (catch him letting any 
of us call him “ grandpa’') who was a 
spruce young farmer, was not a little 
proud of calling such a blooming young 
woman, with all her belongings, his oven. 

You may be eure there was store of 
household linen in the two deal boxes, 
for it was a thrifty home from which my 
erandmother went, and surely the old 
shoe, which her sister Betay Ann threw 
after her, brought good luck, for never 
were a more fortunate young couple than 
my grandfather and my grandmother. 
Everything prospered with them. and 
their children and children’s children 
number now acolony in which there are 
judges and senators, as well as merchants 
and well-to-do farmers. 

“My danghter's outfit,” was a very 
different affair from her grandmother's, 
and has cost a world of time and trouble 
as well as thousands of dollars in its pre- 
paration, yet I doubt if it will prove as 
eatisfactory in the end. To be eure, her 
mother says, it was the most magnificent 
affair of the season, and that the “ recep- 
tion’’ will be a source of pride and triumph 
to the latest period of her life. But I 
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Tux GaLaxy.—This popular Magazine 


haz passed into the hands of SHELDON & 
Co. as publishers, the Church Brothers 
etill 
The Galary is conceded to be the most 
readable magazine in the range of Amer- 
ican periodical literature. It is proposed 
to greatly enlarge and improve it, and its 
Net of writers is the guarantee its tone 
will be high, and its range of subjecte 
varied and interesting. We wish it com- 


retaining the editorial control. 


plete success. 


ur Spice OX. 


A PaRapis® PoR Hovusekeerers.—In 


Berlin, a servant-girl can not leave her 
place without notifying the police, nor go 
to one withuut her paper of confirmation 
and two or three other certificates. 


Ber- 
lin must be the paradise of houeckeepers. 


A Frrenp In NEED.--A gentleman “ un- 


accustomed to public speaking,” becom- 


ing embarrassed, whispered to his friend: 
“ Quick, quick, give—give me a word!” 
—Upon which the other replied, “ Yes, 
yes; what word do you want?” 


Pitrrvt.—I do g0 pity a poor child 


that is just beginning to go to school,” - 


said tender-hearted old grandma Smithers, 
“ for it can not learn its alphabet without 
getting A B (a bee) in its mouth.” 


BiinpMAN’s Burr is supposed to come 
nearer to gennine human sympathy than 
any other amusement known to the chil- 
dren of men, because it ts a fellow feeling 


Sor a fellow-creature. 


Sincerty.—Niece: “I'm writing to 
Clara Smith, aunt. ShallI say anything 
from you? *—Aunt: * You may give her 
my love, dear. How I do dislike that girl, 
to be gure.” 

SeverE.—' How do I look, doctor?” 
asked a painted young lady of the family 
physician.—''I can't tell, madam, till you 
show me your face,” was the crushing | 
reply. 

Taar’s It.—Why do all would-be wise 
people try to look stern ?—Because the 
wieest of men was a solemn’un, 


When is a tombetone like a rushlight ? 
When it is sct up for a late husband. 


Sunday is the strongest day in the 
week. The reat are all week days. 
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FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER, 

Lapis who revel in showy tex- 
tures and bright gorgeous colors, 
will find themselves well suited 
this season in the beauty and gay- 
ety of the new fall and winter 
fabrics. 

The tartans in cloth and poplin 
exhibit the most brilliant colors, 
while the rich embroidered and 
changeable silks, the self-colored 
cashmeres, Saxony cloths, and plain 
Irish poplins, display tints which 
rival every shade in flower or rain- 
bow. 

Out of all these however, black, 
lit up and illuminated by gold and 
crimson or scarlet, in embroidery 
or trimmings, looms up with won. 
derful distinctness, and also with 
the greatest distinction. Black vel- 
vet suits, black silk richly embroi- 
dered in colors, black poplin also 
embroidered in brocaded flowers 
and leaves, and black cashmere en- 
riched with superb India shawl 
patterns, constitute the fabrica par 
excellence of the season. 

In self colors a new bright gar- 
net and green predominate, and 
these are the favorites in empress 
and Saxony cloths, in French mer- 
inos, and all wool rep goods, 

In silks, everything is change 
able, the rich colors blended closely 
into the thick groundwork, and 
forming a ribbed, satiny surface, 
which has a superb effect. 

Winseys and water-proof cloth, 
of which latter we have now a var. 
jety, in new colors and mixtures, 
called “ English” waterproof, (why 
English? In England they call it 
uniformly “American” cloth,) are 
Teserved mainly for winter walking. 
suits, for which they are especially 


adapted. A Winsey or waterproof 


suit will stand any sort of weather, 
without detriment or injury, and, 
with the addition of a tartan wrap, 
is sufficiently warm for the coldest 
weather, 
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Walking-suits of this description 
are, however,very fashionably made 
with a pelisse, or polonaise, to 
which a stylish little pelerine cape 
is attached; and these are complete 
with a muff of the same material, 
trimmed with narrow 
Astrachan, and a little boa or collar- 


a ette for the neck. 


Bonnets are positively smaller 
rather than larger, and are almost 
uniformly small, Fanchon in shape, 
with raised brims in front. There 
is no possibility of a large amount 


of trimming upon so small an 


article, nor is there a necessity, as 


the bonnets themselves are extreme- 


ly fanciful, and, with the addition 
of the ornamental brim, present the 
appearance of a royal head-dress, 
rather than a bonnet. 

Black hats are as much in vogue 
as black dresses—tiie high crowns 
and somewhat pointed brim, which 
made their appearance late last sea- 
son, having the preference. The 
flame-colored breast of a tropical 
bird, and long black or peacock’s 
plume, drooping over the chignon, 
is the approved method of trim- 
ming. 

A very long plume, like a very 
long train, is now a mark of the 
highest distinction. These are slen- 
der plumes over a yard long, 
plucked from the tails of tropical 
birds, and bright in green and gold, 
which are the most coveted of trea- 
sures, and bring fabulous prices. 

Paniers have taken the place of 
sashes, or rather the puniers have 
rendered them unnecessary when 
these latter appendages are worn. 

The-pouf of the panicr admits of 
only the short ends of a sash, or 
fan-shaped ornaments, surmounting 
the preposterous bunch, 


TOILETS FOR NOVEMBER, 

Mornine Rose of green cash- 
mere richly bordered in an Indian 
shawl pattern. The sleeves are 
open to the shoulder, are finished 
also with an elegant bordering, and 
display pretty muslin undersleeves 
beneath, tied in a puff at the top 
with green velvet. 


Handsome DrnnER Dress, con- 


bands of 


Brussels lace. Collarette of green 
enameled bees set with diamonds. 


DINNER Dress of rich garnet 
mounted by a fluted fan of the silk, 
edged with rich fringe. High body 
made with deep points, the point 
behind descending in the center of 
the fan at the back, the point in 


the front breadth of the panier over- 
skirt. Coat sleeves, surmounted by 
& Queen Margaret ruff, the wrists 
edged with cuffs of falling lace. 
Lace frill for the neck. 


WINTER WALKING-DREss of mul- 
berry-colored tricot cloth, consisting 
of short skirt, polonaise, and cape. 
The polonaise crosses over upon the 
breast, from which the cape is 
slightly cut away, and is confined 
at the waist by a belt, ornamented 
with rosettes back and front. The 
trimming consists of heavy black 
silk braid in two widths, one a full 
inch, the other half an inch wide. 
Collarette and pocket muff of seal. 
skin ; high black hat, trimmed with 
black velvet, a red robin, and long 
black plume. 

WaLxinG-Dress of gray impcrial 
serge, the skirt finished to walking 
length by a cross-cut flounce six 
inches deep, put on in box plaits 
with a galoon heading. A pelisse 
en panter trimmed with a frill to 
simulate a fichu, and collar. Round 
cloak of Scotch tartan, which may 
be worn or not according to the 
necessities of the weather, and black 
velvet hat trimmed with a border 
of peacock’s feathers and heron’s 
plume. 

EVENING Dress of black grena- 
dine embroidered with gold bees 
and trimmed with gold-colored silk 
fringe. Low Grecian body, an up- 
per skirt divided into puffs length. 
wise and deepening at the back, 
and straight ‘sleeves, open to the 
shoulder, over a single puff of black 
‘silk, which forms the sleeve of the 
slip beneath. 
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BONNETS FOR NOVEMBER. 


THE fall fashions have developed 
nothing in millinery very novel or 


sisting of a trained petticoat of| very different from recent styles, 


striped satin, in the Algerine pat- 


tern. Pompadour en panier of rich 


black silk, trimmed with black 


The Funchon is reduced in size 
to the Fanchonette, and is composed 


simply of a puff of velvet, which 


silk, with a panier overskirt sur- © 
S 


x 
front upon the apron which forms / 
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sits high upon the head, and is 
richly ornamented with laco and 
feathers, 

Jet has revived, and is used 
largely, both as an embroidery 
upon velvet, and also as bandeauz 
and ornaments. 

Bonnets being so small, high, 
striking colors are admissible, and 
many are made of the brightest 
scarlet, marigold or crimson velvet, 
subdued with black trimmings, 
lace, jet and feathers. 

Black velvet is also considered 
very distinguished, when the trim. 
ming of lace and feathers is also 
entirely black. 

Many round hats, and a little 
close bonnet named the “ Fez,” ap- 
pear in fine drab felt, and are trim- 
med with satin and feathers of the 
same shade. This light drab and 
a beautiful shade of pink form one 
of the prettiest combinations. In 
several instances, scarf ends are at- 
tached to the back of the hat, lined 
on the outside, or, rather, faced 
with the satin trimming, the under 
side being drab silk. 

The fez bonnet fits close to the 
head and is not very becoming, but 
has a quaint appearance, with its 
simple shape and short plume of 
elegant ostrich feathers curled up 
closely on one side. 

Tho “ Highland” bonnet is one 
of the most fashionable designs in 
black velvet, and it is also made in 
colors and trimmed with black. It 
consists of a full crown with a rim, 
the rim covered with a band of 
feathers and fastened back with a 
jet ornament holding a Scotch 
plume on one side. 

The Alba bonnet is composed of 
a high puff of scarlet velvet, with 
rich thread lace vail attached so as 
to fall over the chignon. This vail 
is brought round to the front, fas- 
tens under the chin with an orna- 
ment, and falls square upon the 
breast, e 
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The “Hungarian” bonnet is 
another style which has been very 
well received. It is asort of double 
crown laid in plaits across the front 
and set high upon the head. A ban- 
deau of jet or feathers is generally 
placed over the plaits, and a hand- 
some aigrette at the side. A scarf 
of lace often finishes it at the back. 

Instead of tulle bonnets for eve- 
ning wear, this season, we have 
little “ Hungarian ” bonnets of pink, 
blue o1 white satin, ornamented 
with white lace and plumes. They 
are very charming, and quite a 
change from the white tulle of 
which everybody was tired. 
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DESCRIPTION OF COLORED 
PLATE, 

Fic. 1.—Dinner dress of cham- 
bery gauze, trimmed with striped 
gauze ribbon caught down in shells 
and rich blonde; the orange stripe 
in the dress js satin; the overskirt 
is shirred up in a punter. Sashes 
of ribbon bordered with lace de- 
scend at the sides ; puffed sleeves. 


Fic. 2.—Miss’s suit of gray mo. 
hair ornamented with fluted ruffles 
and blue silk piping; overskirt 
puffed ineach width. Pointed cape 
crossing with tabs in front. 


Fig. 3.—Walking-suit of russet- 
brown poplin; basque and double 
skirt, the under crossed obliquely 
with silk ruchings ; overskirt round. 
ing toward the back, divided to the 
belt and lengthened into tabs loose- 
ly knotted ; ruching carried in two 
rows around the bottom, in two 
rows around the basque, and de- 
scribing a collar pointed on the 
shoulders. 

Fic. 4.—Evening dress of white 
taffetas finished out with a flounce 
headed with a cordon of crystalliz- 
ed Marguerites and foliage; above 
this a little puff and rich blonde. 
Low corsage covered with tulle; 
belt laid in folds with acluster and 
vines at the side. 
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DESCRIPTION OF CLOAKS AND 
COSTUMES. 
(Sea double page Engraving.) 

Fig. 1.—Paletot of purple ‘cloth, 
trimmed with reverse puffs of black 
satin and narrow galoon; the neck 
is cut out and filled in with a vest ; 
the puffing is carried around the 
edge of the garment, which in the 
back is cut round ; a puff upon the 
outer side of the sleeve and in ep- 
aulct shape on the shoulders; the 
edge of the satin passes under the 
galoon. Reverse puffs are made 
with flat plaita, those upon one 
edge turning in an opposite direc- 
tion to those upon the other. Gray 


silk dress ruffled and bound with 
purple satin. Gray velvet bonnet 
ornamented with velvet flowers and 
black lace, 


Fia. 2.—A rich circle of black 
velvet with a round cape on the 
shoulders festooned with a broad 
satin bow and sash ends; knotted 
silk fringe. White felt hat with 
black velvet trimming and a brown 
pheasant. 


Fia. 3.—Black velvet coat with 
lace epaulets and flounce; the 
skirt is very full and festooned each 
side in front and like a bee tunic 
in the back, with satin rosettes and 
velvet fans; satin belt. Dress of 
changeable brown and gold silk, 
with s pinked-out flounce and ruche 
heading at the bottom. Bismarck 
velvet bonnet, with pheasant plume 
and lace trimming. 


Fic. 4.—Coat of navy blue cloth, 
trimmed with black galoon, stud- 
ded with small satin buttons. The 
body and front of the skirt are cut 
together; the back of the skirt is 
separate and plaited into the body 
under the belt; a narrow galoon is 
used upon the sleeves, and buttons 
to match set in the points, or, if 
preferred, the epaulets and cuffs 
may be cut out by themselves, 
bound and set in theseams. Dress 
of brown and blue velour in stripes. 
Brown satin bonnet ornamented 
with jet. 

Fig. 5.—Paletot of black or brown 
cloth trimmed with satin quilling ; 
cape pointed and divided in the 
back ; the edge is finished with 
handsome bullion fringe. Dress of 
green empress cloth encircled with 
satin galoon. Bonnet of green vel- 
vet trimmed with satin. 

Fig. 6.—Paletot of black velvet 
ornamented with satin quilling set 
on with a thick cord ; the skirt turns 
back from the ecarfs at the side like 
revers, fastened with satin dahlias; 
a pompadour shape is described 
upon the body ; the belt passes over 
the scarfs and closesin front. Dress 
of purple poult finished with a co- 
lante and piping ; black velvet bon- 
net. 

Fic. 7.—Opera cloak of white 
cloth, ornamented with bands of 
scarlet satin between narrow braid ; 
a border of scarlet silk fringe. 
Reins in the back, caught under a 
large bow with fringed ends; a 
square cape is described with the 
trimming onthe shoulders. Opera 
bonnet of white royal velvet trim- 
med with scarlet satin and point 
applique. 
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Werte Dresses.—White toil- 
ets have been the rage at the wa- 
tering-places. 


DESCRIPTION OF BONNETS, HATS 
AND BRIDAL COIFFURES, 
(See full page Hlustration.) 

No. 1.—The Mousquetaire; a 
round hat of French felt, brim 
curled and rolling high at the left ; 
flat crown, binding band of velvet, 
a fan and fold of velvet in front at 
the side and a golden pheasant. 


No. 2.—Bridal dress of white 
tulle, puffed under satin piping, 
over a satin petticoat; low body 
and fichu trimmed with rich Mech- 
lin lace. Coronet of jasmin and 
orange flowers supporting a tulle 
vail. 

No. 3.—Bonnet of light blue 
velvet, trimmed with white lace; 
blue satin rosette in front, over a 
tuft of changeable plumes. White 
vail over the chignon. Carriage suit 
of blue silk, underskirt encircled 
with a wide bias fold of satin 
striped in blue and white; over- 
dress with square apron and the 
remaining widths festooned in the 
seams; body, apron and sleeves 
ornamented with bias satin ; striped 
sash. 


No. 4.—Wedding dress of white 
reps, ornamented with a flounce 
and berthe of lace headed with 
double ruching ; tulle vail fastened 
with a Fanchon shape of heliotrope 
and jasmin. 

No. 5.—Evening bonnet of white 
tulle; tulle vail sprinkled with 
pearls, the corner fastened back 
with a rose, a rose vine at one side 
and pearl ornament opposite; lace 
scarfs, coronet embroidered with 
pearls. 

No. 6.—Fall hat of fancy brown 
straw with a braid of velvet and 
streamer on one side; on the other, 
satin ribbon and bow with fringed 
end; the crown is large and fiat ; 
sloping brim bent in curves. 


No. 7.—The “ Marie Antoinette.” 
Black velvet bonnet with a fine jet 
coronet; a satin bow in the back; 
crimson moss rose, buds and leaves 
high up at the side; satin ties. 
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NEW FALL CLOAKS, 

THERE is a revival this season 
of the round cloaks, composed of 
double and triple capes, worn fif- 
teen years ago. 

This winter they are principally 
made in Scotch plaid and checked 
cloths, the upper cape being gener. 
ally looped up as a “Colleen 
Bawn,” and ornamented with a silk 
rosette. 

Three capes, the largest nearly as 
long as a waterproof cloak is usu- 
ally made, must of course be heavy, 


‘and somewhat uncomfortable over 


asuit ; but they are extremely warm 


for cold country riding or walking 
wear, and the double capes are pre- 
cisely what is needed upon a cold 
day, over a suit, either in city or 
country. The edge of the capes 
may be bound with silk, or finished 
with silk ruching. 

The pelisse, with pelerine cape, 
is another very comfortable cloak 
for cold weather. It is made tight- 
fitting, or at least half-fitting, of 
tricot cloth, in black, brown, or 
olive-green, and best trimmed with 
two widths of heavy black silk 
braid. It receives, however, a very 
stylish effect from a narrow border- 
ing of fur. 

Velvet cloaks are made tight-fit- 
ting, with sleeves, and often with 
lace hoods at the back. In sucha 
case, they are otherwise richly 
trimmed with lace. They are some- 
what longer than last season, and 
more sensible in shape, not cut out 
in such fantastic forms. Some very 
rich winter toilets are in prepara- 
tion, made of velvet en suite, and 
trimmed with narrow bands of sil- 
ver fox or mink fur. They are ac- 
companied by a muff, trimmed to 
match. 

A new waterproof suit for stormy 
weather covers the dress entirely, 
and is intended wholly to protect 
it. It consists of a long, loose sac 
or paletot, only slightly cut into 
the figure, and fastened with but- 
tons down the entire front of the 
dress, which, if it is short, it covers 
to the bottom. The waist is con- 
fined by a belt and rosette, and a 
round cape is attached at the throat, 
and descends below the waist. 

This is called the “ protector,” 
and is well adapted for traveling 


purposes. 


The Frirerry is a white felt hat trim- 
med with lavender velvet plaited at the 
side, a sash of velvet trimmed with lace 
at the end, and a bird of paradise. 


Fw 


The Lorra is a white felt, trimmed 
with velvet, piped with satin. A tufted 


ostrich feather ornaments the front, and 
an ostrich tip depends from the back. 


Ba 


The Frano TirarLievn is a felt hat 
trimmed with pipings of velvet and eatin, 
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Le VaILuiere, 2 white felt trimmed with 
a satin fluting, full at the sides and point- 
ing front and back; a heading of velvet 
and satin ribbon ends give the whole a 
novel effect. 
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DESCRIPTION OF HOUSE AND 
STREET TOILETS FOR 
NOVEMBER. 

(See full page Engraving.) 

Fia. 1.—Young lady’s evening 
costume. Pale blue silk bodice 
and train skirt ; underbody of puffed 
tulle and panier overskirt of em- 
broidered silk net; the bodice and 
sash are trimmed with fine blonde ; 
a fold is laid in the front of the cor- 
sage and fastened with satin but- 
tons; the back is laced. 


Fie. 2.—Dinner dress of garnet 


“SS | poult trimmed with black satin pip- 
me | ing; the body is cut out square in 


the neck with a standing collar be- 
hind. Broad black satin vandykes 
on the sleeves ; the belt is closed in 
the back with a cluster of loops in 


A Grecian bow supports a feather of her- fan shape. 


on, ostrich and marabou. 


Lavy Grant TouRBAN.—Dove-colored 
felt trimmed plain on the band with vel- 


vet. A qnilling of velvet and satin adorns 
the inner front, and 2 parrot feather, 
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PINK AND PEARL-GRAY. 
Pink and pearl-gray will be a fashion- 
able combination for ‘party dresses this 
winter—pink glacé silk, for instance, cov- 


ered with pearl-gray gauze, looped up 
with bluc satin mbbons, 


Fig. 8.—White cashmere morn- 
ing dress trimmed with cherry-col- 
ored silk and Maltese lace set upon 
the edge like a ruffle ; the silk bod- 
ice is alike upon both sides and is 
made separate from the dress; the 
remainder of the trimming is sewn 
upon the material. . 


Fic. 4.~Walking-costume. Dress 
of gray empress cloth; the skirt 
is finished out with a fluted 
volante set on under wide purple 
plush or velvet; velvet in two 
widtl:s is carried up the side seams. 
Basque of purple plush, double- 
breasted, and trimmed with black 
satin passementerie ; a fan upon the 
belt. Bonnet of gray velvet orna- 
mented with autumn foliage. 


Fie. 4.—Strect or carriage cos- 
tume. Dress of dark green reps ; 
the skirt finished out with a box- 
plaited flounce around the sides 
and back, above this rich gimp in 
three rows, terminating under satin 
loops and ends. Cloak of black 
Ahmure silk lined; the bottom is 
cut out in curves the entire distance ; 


the sleeves have a puff at the top 
under acap. Trimming, jet galoon 
and fringe. Green velvet bonnet or- 
namented with changeable ribbon 
and black lace; a crimson rose in 
front with enameled leaves, 
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JEWELRY. 


Ricn Set of Gotp anpd ENAMEL. — 
This beautiful set, consisting of breast- 
pin and ear-rings, is of gold and black 


enamel, set with pearls. The design is 
very effective, the cost not extravagant— 
only $80.00. It is from Ball, Black & Co. 


——+ 0 o—_____ 
NOVELTIES IN JEWELRY. 


THE latest and most distinguish- 
ed styles in jewelry are in Byzan- 
tine mosaic, framed in Etruscan 
gold. The style belongs to the 
fourth and fifth centuries, and the 
religious emblems of that age have 
been carefully preserved in the 
desigus. The figures look as if 
painted on the surface, but they are 
really inlaid in most minute parti- 
cles, and this fine and exquisite 
workmanship, which can not be ri- 
valed or imitated, renders the By- 
zantine mosaic jewelry somewhat 
costly. 


Necklaces are now worn with 
magnificent pendants. One we have 
seen lately was in the form of a 
tulip, the outlines formed of fine 
gold, in the knife-blade pattern, the 
mounting as many as seventy-five 
small and large diamonds. 

Crystal lockets, with monogram 
in colored enamel, are the latest 
style. 

- —e @ o——— 
NOVELTIES IN TRIMMINGS AND 
ORNAMENTS, 

THE trimmings now constitute 
the most important, and often the 
most expensive part of the dress; 
but there is, certainly, less need of 
them upon the thick and service- 
able winter materials than upon 
the light textures or flimsy silks, 
which borrow all their beauty from 
the contrast of color and taste dis- 
played in their decoration, 

Knotted silk fringe has taken the 
place of lace, to a great extent, in 
the trimming of rich silk, satin, 
and poplin dresses, and is very ef- 
fective though less rich, and not so 
permanently valuable. It is prin- 
cipally used upon the waist and 
sleeves, the train and sash giving 
sufficient style to the skirt, especi- 
ally if the material be costly. 

Double dresses or “* Pompadours”’ 
are, however, very much worn, 
bunched up at the sides so as to 
produce a panier, and these are 
always trimmed with fringe to 
match the waist, and with straps 
which divide the fullness, and four 
longitudinal putts. Pompadours 
are worn over long or short dresses, 
and are made very useful in black 
silk, for wear in the strect, or with 
trained skirts of different colors. 

For trimming reps, linseys and 
waterproof cloths, there are heavy 
ribbed silk braids, and, for more 
fancy textures, watered ribbons of 
different widths and in all the var- 
ious shades of color. . 

For merinos, wool delaines and 
empress cloths, there are pretty 
pointed trimmings heavily brocad- 
ed in colors, and ribbed silk braids 
of splendid quality and infinite 
variety of width and coloring, 
the inch wide being the most gen- 
erally used. Alpaca braid is ser- 
viceable and always more or less 
employed ; but it sinks into the 
cloth, and is only effective in a con- 
trasting color upon children’s cloth- 
ing. 

The new autumn feathers are 
very gay, consisting, principally, 
of the brilliant plumage of tropical 
birds. The bright breast of scarlet 
or crimson is used to ornament the 
front of the hat, with a long, eurl- 
ed black ostrich or peacock’s plume 
for the termination. Curled tips, 
brilliant wings of pheasants, and 
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sweeping willow plumes offer a 
choice almost too rich and var. 
ied. 

The new vails for the high black 
“round” hats seem to have been 
made with special reference to the 
fashionable decorations ; for the lit- 
tle rounded points and tabs are 
profusely ornamented with pea- 
cocks’ feathers gorgeously embroid. 
ered in colored silks. Most peo- 
ple would think, however, that 
this was rather too much of a 
good thing. 

“Flower parures”—that is, a 
complete set of ornaments compos. 
ed of small flowers—are among the 
novelties of the season. The sect 
comprises necklace, breastpin, and 
ear-rings, head-dress and corsage 
knot. 

Leather chatelaines, with cascs 
attached containing needle-book, 
scissors, thimble, and smelling-bot- 
tle, are worn by ladies who wish to 
show themselves fashionably in- 
dustrious 
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“WHAT A PRETTY MACHINE!” 
OnE of the greatest ornaments 
of our house is a new Bartram & 
Fanton sewing-machine. No lady 
ever comes into the sitting-room 
where it is placed, without exclaim- 
ing, “Dear me! what a_ pretty 
machine. Whose is it?” 

Not that she doubts it being our 
personal property, but its finish, 
style, and improvement upon 
others are so manifest, that she 
wishes immediately to know whose 
“make” it is. Then we show off 
its points—wheel it about on its 
castors, display the pretty, orna- 
mental tension, the red lined foot- 
rests, the wheel placed.so as not 
to interfere with the dress of the 
operator, the plate, the ncedle, and, 
finally, overwhelm her with .an 
exhibition of beautiful sewing, 
marvelous “ruffling,” and elegant 
dress-trimming. 

The beauty of the BarTRAM & 
FANTON machine is its simplicity, 
combined with tlre excellence and 
great varicty of work it accom- 
plishes. Its single thread makes 
a more perfect and more natural 
stitch than many of the double. 
thread machines, and it is so easy 
of operation that it does not fright- 
en beginners or get readily out of 
order. 

As a gift, it isthe most valuable 
that could be bestowed upon maid 
or young wife, because it is the 
most useful. No danger of its be. 
ing set aside as “lumber,” or turn- 
ed over to the tender mercies of 
servant-girls, The owner soon 
learns to love it as a friend. 


DINNER DRESS. 

CHANGEABLE silk in lavender and green, with bias ruffles shirred on with narrow 
frills; short overskirt or tunic tucked up in four places with large double knots ; 
sleeves shirred at the top in puffs, full below and gathered in with a wide frill at the 
wrist; a ruffle describing a lerthe. 

A young lady’s evening dress may be made in this style as follows: Skirt long 
or short of pink silk ruffied, tunic of white tulle festooned with satin bows; low 
pink corsage with a ruffle defining the top, and a high body of tulle with sleeves 
puffed as described. White organdie is graceful, made similarly with fluted frills. 
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CERISTA DRESS. 
A Hovuss dress of stone-colored merino trimmed with bright green silk in oblique 
ruchings, between puffs carried straight around the skirt ; a quilling is set along the 
upper and lower edge. Bretelles, cuffs and belt of ruching with a rosette in the 
back and large loops. ‘Sultane”’ color trims gray or stone-color in elegant taste. 


VILLETTE DRESS. 

A HovsE dress of changeable poplin in pink and green; an apron described with 
puffing and raffies of green silk; bows In the corners; a puff describing a berthe ; 
shoulder-knots, and plain belt with a fan and sash ends; the outline of the sleeve is 
broken with a puff and ruffie at the elbow. 


GOD'S ACRE. 
(See full page Engraving.) 

Tuts touching picture, so excel- 
lently engraved by our artist, was 
painted by a woman, Miss E. Os- 
born, and beautifully illustrates a 
German national custom. 

Miss Osborn passes much of her 
time in Germany, and many of her 
pictures are drawn from the inhabi- 
tants and scenes of that country. 
That we now introduce is one of 
them; the crosses adorned with 
immortelles espeak continental 
customs, as do also the dresses of 
the peasant-children, one of whom 
carries a wreath of flowers to decor- 
ate the grave of the dead. With 
true poetical instinct the artist has 
represented the incident portrayed 
as occuring in the depth of winter— 
symbolical, it might be, of the joy- 
lessness and sense of abandonment 
in the hearts of the young mourn- 
ers as they trudge along the snow- 
covered ground to fulfill a sacred 
duty. The only sign of warmth in 
the picture is seen in the umbrella, 
which is painted red. Churchyard 
scenes, and of this type, arc common 
enough in our exhibition rooms, but 
they generally are shown us when 
daisies are springing up amid the 
grass, and the yew-trecs have put 
forth their bright green terminal 
shoots, or the elm has thrown its 
broad shadow over the turf-mounds 
and gravel path, and the starlings 
have built their nests in the ancient 
gray church tower. Miss Osborn 
has produced a new version of an 
old theme, and one not more novel 
than it is impressive, 

The title of the picture, moreover, 
is happily chosen. “God's Acre” is 
a term which of late years has 
grown into use among writers. It 
was, if we mistake not, Longfellow’s 
plaintive and beautiful lyric bear- 
ing that name which brought it 
into fashion : 


“Tlike that ancient Saxon phrase which 
calls 


The burial-ground God’s Acre! It is 
just; 
It consecrates each grave within its walls, 
And breathes a benison o'er the sleep- 
ing dust. 


“God's Acre! Yes, that blessed name 
imparts 
Comfort to those who in the grave have 
sown 
The seed that they have garnered in their 
hearts, 
Their bread of life ; alas! no more their 
own, 
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“With thy rude plowehare, Death, turn 
up the sod, 
And spread the furrow for the seed we 
sow; 
This is the field and acre of our God, 
This is the place where human harvests 
grow.” 


FREAKS OF FASHION. 


OF all ornaments of woman’s 
apparel, none are more to-be com- 
mended than that of needlework. 
Representing labor and thought, 
industry and fancy, as it does, there 
is nothing in which a woman can 
be arrayed which offers an appear- 
ance of more sterling worth, with 
so little of mere glitter or osten- 
tation. The classic associations 
which surround the “raiment of 
needlework ” would hardly further 
its claim in an age so boastfully 
prosaic as the present; but it 
abounds in qualities of more uni- 
versal appeal which should com- 
mend it to popular esteem. When 
firmly and skillfully executed, it is 
as serviceable as it is beautiful ; 
and, if good example could succeed 
in bringing it into use, it would 
have the merit of affording more 
worthy and remunerative employ- 
ment to hands which now are ex- 
ercised only upon the application 
of the disgraceful trimmings to 
which we have had occasion to al- 
lude. As a secondary, but not 
wholly unimportant result, it 
would lead to the restoration of an 
all but lost art ; and, since it is ad- 
mitted that there are things which 
no machine can perform, it is as 
well that there should continue to 
be women among us who can sew. 
Every housewife, of every degree, 
is aware of the difficulty which ex- 
ists in getting plain sewing decent- 
ly done. We believe we are not 
wrong in saying that some high 
standard is as needful to the main- 
tenance of any branch of industry, 
as the great combats of the turf 
have been found to be in keeping 
up the breed of horses. Our lead- 
ers of fashion, then, if indeed there 
exist any guides through the chaos, 
would do good service by endeavor- 
ing to create a demand for so pleas- 
ing a product of woman’s hands, 
and that more especially at a time 
when so much is talked and 
thought of the employment of 
their less favored sisters. If em- 
broidery is costly, the frippery now 
worn is wasteful, rarely attaining 
to the length of days of the stuff to 
which it is applied, and too gen- 
erally including it in its condemna- 
tion. We marvel at the patience 
of husbands and fathers who en- 
dure to see these trumpery items 
as the results of the hard cash so 
often hardly earned. The shilling 
braids and two shilling gimps not 
only require continual renewing, 
but, as it has been hinted above, 
have, from their inherent shabbi- 
ness, a tendency to degrade the 
garments on which they appear in 
the estimation of their owners. 
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MARTELET DRESS. 


Unperskint and trimming of striped poplin gray and blue; body and overskirt 
of changeable poplin in the same colors trimmed with the striped goods cut bias; 
the trimming upon the body is cut square upon the lower edge and pointed along 
the inner edge; a puff at the top of the sleeve; striped belt and sash; the tunic 
is cut out in curves along the entire edge; it is in two divisions, joined with bows at 
the sides. 


MALVINE DRESS. 


An in-door costume of chene mohair trimmed with narrow velvet; the skirt is 
drawn up into a panier with a broad shir; an apron and side basque is described 
with trimming, and the effect of a separate skirt is heightened by the addition of 
fringe; the outline of the waist is broken by velvet and fringe carried on both sides 
from one arm-hole to the other—not beyond. Sleeves gathered in at the top; 
belt with plaited fan, 


ROBE DE CHAMBRE. 


Buve cashmere negligé or wrapper embroidered or braided in pyramids ascending 
from half the length of the skirt to the neck; sleeves to correspond; a row of gimp 
and soft, fleecy zephyr fringe is carried around the skirt below the embroidery, 
describing slight dents upon the sides. 


Their use is, therefore, extravagant 
as well as mean. But admitting 
that we, with whom labor is so 
dear, can not hope fairly to rival the 
lightly-fed populations ef the Ori- 
ent, between that high level of per- 
fection there attained and the abso- 


lute degradation of our machine- 


made trimmings and our braided 
scrawls, surely there is a wide mar- 
gin for some measure of honest 
endeavor. Such simple hand-work 


| as might alone answer with us as 
-| an article of commerce, while rais- 


ing somewhat the price of the fab- 
rics it adorned, would do good ser- 
vice and deserve a hearty welcome 
if it succeeded in commending 


+} them to a longer use. And here 


we have again approached that evil 
so often alluded to—that evil which 
is at the deep root of most of our 
offenses against taste—the inordi- 
nate lust of change. If women 
could only learn that they might 
come to change their dresses with 
the dexterous rapidity of puzzles, 
without being-a step nearer to 
good dressing—if they would only 
try to feel that the finish and beau- 
ty of vestments, and not their 
wearisome variety, were the legit- 
imate objects of pride, then would 
there indeed be some hope for the 
future. Those Oriental robes and 
shawls, which challenge our admi- 
ration, are wrought under widely 
different conditions from any which 
obtain with us. Often passed as 
heir-looms from one generation to 
another, they lose their first gloss 
and brilliancy, but never their no- 
bleness. There is nothing, it is as- 
serted, that money can not do; but 
it may be fairly doubted if money 
alone would have power to call into 
existence those happy results of 
human skill in which the heart and 
hand must work together, if it 
were known that they were des- 
tined to live but for a day. The 
best that exists in man could not 
sell itself, if it would, at this price. 
It needs human love and appreci- 
ative sympathy to call it forth. 

° 
GLOVES FOR PARTY AND 
PROMENADE. 

STEWART's gloves for the season 
are imported in very high colors. 
For street wear, there are sultan 
reds, marigolds, rich purples, claret 
browns, mulberry, garnet, and 
other warm shades. They are or- 


| namented by eight small gold studs 


on the back, and crimped tassels, 
with gilt mountings. Small mova- 
ble studs are used also for fas- 
tening. For parties, white gloves 
for ladies are superseded by colored, 
of a faint, but distinct hue, with 
two buttons — pearl-grays, pale 
primrose, or canary. 
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EVENING CORSAGE. 


Portep bodice bordered with pearls, 
over a berthe laid in folds, finished ont 
with a tucked underbody, low necked and 
shirred with velvet, tying in front; short 
sleeves puffed and ornamented with a 
rose and foliage; the derthe is sect apona 
plain body; this, with the bodice and 
skirt, may be of silk, and the sleeves and 
underbody of maline, or the berthe and 
sleeves may be also of maline. 


DANISH SLEEVE. 


Tans is appropriate for silk or poplin; 
the trimming is composed of silk bands 
thrown loosely across and sewn in with 
the seams; the center is gathered up un- 
der a fillet. 

Piping at the wrist. 


LIZETTR SLEEVE. 

A coat sleeve ornamented with gimp, 
large buttons and heavy silk tasecls, 
Velvet will anewer in lieu of gimp; satin 
piping is also qnite as pretty, 


HOW TO TREAT THE HAIR. 


Dr. CAZENAVE, of the Hospital 
of St. Louis, Paris, gives the fol- 
lowing clear instructions on the 
management of the hair of young 
girls. He says: 

“ Pass a fine-tooth comb, at regu- 
lar intervals every twenty-four 
hours, through the hair, in order 
to keep it from matting or entang- 
ling; separate the hairs carefully 
and repeatedly, so as to allow the 
air to pass through them for several 
minutes; use a brush that will 
serve the double purpose of cleans- 
ing the scalp and gently stimula- 
ting the hair bulbs. Before going 
to bed it will be desirable to part 
the hair evenly, so as to avoid false 
folds, or what is commonly called 
turning against the grain, which 
causes the hairs to break. Such 
are the usual and ordinary require- 
ments as to the management of the 
hair. There is, on the other hand, 
a class of persons who carry to ex- 
cess the dressing and adornment of 
the hair, especially those who are 
gifted with hair of the finest quali- 
ty. Thus, for example, some 
fenrales are inthe habit, during the 
ordinary operations of the toilet, 
of dragging and twisting the hair, 
so as to almost draw the skin with 
it; the effect of which is, in the 
first instance, to break the hairs 
and fatigue the scalp, and finally to 
alter tne bulbitself. The fine-tooth 
comb is also freely used, especially 
where the hair is divided—a part 
that the most particular attention 
seems to be bestowed upon. These 
separations and the back of the 
neck, whence the hair is drawn, in 
females, toward the crown of the 
head, are the parts which first show 
signs of the decay or falling off of 
the hair.” 

The most healthy mode of dress- 
ing the hair of females, especially 
young ones, is to lect the hair be as 
loose as possible, or arrange in 
large bands, so as to allow the air 
to pass through them. It is a mis- 
take to plait tightly the hair of 
children under eleven or twelve 
years of age. The process of plait- 
ing more or less strains the hairs in 
their roots, by pulling them tight. 
The hair of girls should be cut at 
the ends, and allowel to curl 
freely. 
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LacE SHAWLS AND CLOAKS.— 
We have never before seen such a 
Surore for lace shawls and cloaks 
as scems to have existed this season. 
Probably the heat of the weather 
was one causc, making ladies hap- 
py to seize upon anything which 
represented coolness and light- 
ness, 


HORTENSE DRESS. 


(Front and Back View.) 

Mias's house dress of blue poplin over a bine and white striped petticoat; low 
body finished out with striped poplin like the underskirt ; smal) round apron, front 
of skirt cut to correspond, side widths vandyked, and the back caught up with 
rosettes and ribbons; the trimming is a broad rich gimp. 


FASHIONS FOR CHILDREN. 


Dress the children warm by all 
means; they are often exposed, 
often left to the care of servants: 
but if their skins are clean, and 
their under and outer clothing 
warm and comfortable, physical 
harm is much less likely to come 
to them. 

For winter school wear, high 
dresses of Scotch check, or plaid, 
are best, and most useful. They 
wear clean, and last long; two are 
sufficient for the entire season ; and 
then they can be made over fora 
younger child if necessary. 

A plain “ Boulevard ” skirt is ex- 
cellent to wear under them. 

Every little girl should be pro- 
vided with a water-proof cloak, with 
a round hood, which she can draw 
up over her head. They are more 
necessary than for grown people, 
as children more frequently catch 
the rain in going to school, or in 
being sent upon errands. Colored 
“Tartan” stockings for everyday 
wear, and high Balmoral boots, are 
the proper winter dress for the fect. 

Drawers should be made of Can- 
ton flannel, closed with a band 
below the knee, and edged with 
Cash’s cambric rufflings. 

Bright scarlet, crimson, blue, 
garnet, and corn-colored merinos, 
make handsome dresses for home 
wear, trimmed with black velvet, 
and having a little overdress of 
black silk made over them, drawn 
up at the sides with loops or ros- 
etter. 

Of real party dresses there are 
two style: : one consists of fine white 
muslin, trimmed with ruffles, and 
mounted with a little pompadour 
of pink or blue silk ; the other of 
a dress of scarict silk, or blue strip- 
ed silk, covered with a little over- 
dress of fino muslin, trimmed with 
Valenciennes, and looped up with 


bows of ribbon. White boots. Hair 
waved out. 

Gored pelisses with capes are 
fashionable for little girls’ out-door 
wear, and paletots with capes for 
boys. Little girls wear also the 
double capes, in scarlet check, over 
pretty suits of gray wool. 
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SASH PALETOT. 

A sTREET cloak fora Miss of nine to thir- 
teen years of age. It consists of paletot of 
beaver or plush with a broad sash of the 
same material pendant from the neck. 
The sash is plaited {nto the band. The 
Lad is @ narrow gimp or folds of 
satin stitched through the center and 
bullion fringe. 


MISS'S CAPE CLOAK. 


Gray cloth 
trimmed with 


letot scolloped out and 
lack galoon, round cape 
meeting in front, the scollops Hgrttay ed 
to the neck; a hood is folded in the 
a ornamented with passementerie but- 
one, 
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GLENGARIE SUIT. 


Miss’s promenade costume of merino 
or mohair, trimmed with Glengarie plaid ; 
a broad fold is requisite for the skirt, and 
half the width of this for the body, cape 
and sash; the cape is divided in the back 
and festooned with rosettes on the shoul- 
ders, which causes the points to fall apart ; 
it crosses in front with ends passing un- 
der the belt. This is handsome, made up 
in poplin. 


EUGENIE DRESS. 

Fawn-co.orep cashmere ; double skirt, 
the upper divided at the sides and iength- 
ened into tabs which cross undera ros¢tte 
of silk; the edge is finished with a silk 
ruffle and black passementerie. Plain body 
closing in the back and trimmed with 
silk ruching set on with gimp. This 
mode is appropriate for a Miss of eight to 
fourteen years old. 


eo o—__. 
OUR FULL SIZE PATTERN SHEET. 


WE give with this number the full size 
patterns of the latest style of walking- 
suit. It is complete, and may be worn 
till very late in the season, or even all 
winter, with the addition, for cold wea- 
ther, of a round eloak or double cape. 


eee 
NETTING AND EMBROIDERY. 
Tne patterns we give for netting this 

month can be equally well executed in 


Berlin embroidery upon canvas, and with 
the finest effect. The borders are, cither 


of them, suited to the different kinds of 
work, and are equally well suited for table 
covers, tidies, or foot-rugs. Done in 
wool, the vine shonld be executed in dif- 
ferent shades of green, the roses in red, 
shaded to orange or pink, toned down to 
white. 
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SPENCER SUIT. 

A pRFss for a small boy, to be made of 
poplin or reps, and trimmed with a narrow 
gimp or velvet and fancy or covered but- 
tons; the body closes in the back, and 
the style is a Gabrielle trimmed to simu- 
late a tunic and low body filled out with 
a vest. 


LITTLE SAILOR DRESS. 

For a Miss from nine to twelve years of 
age. To be made of handsome bine merino 
and braided with silk star braid, or nar- 
row velvet in imitation of chains and 
anchors; the upper skirt is made with a 
round apron, a sash at the side, and tunic 
plaited in at the belt, all bordered with 
knotted fringe. 


ELMER SUIT. 
BiovseE and pants of tweed or cloth, 
the blouse closing diagonally from the 
shoulder, and trimming of fine galoon a 
shade darker, with buttons to match. 
————_ @ eo —_——__ 


“We SmaLt Meet acatn.”—We call 
attention to the music in this number of 
the Magazine. Young ladies will find it a 
welcome addition to their parlor reper- 
toire. 
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THE CHILDREN’S CRUSADE. 


In the summer of 1213 a boy was 
noticed wandering from town to 
town iu France. His hand was 
never stretched out for alms, nor 
his voice subdued into the beggar’s 
whine. He belonged not to the 
tribe of vagrant students, and still 
less to that of the mountebank or 
the picaroon. Neither did he carry 
either of those universal passports 
—the palmer’s staff, or the glee- 
man’s cithara. Unlike each and all 
of these, his mien was saintly and 
hie conduct irreproachable. Wher- 
ever he went he chanted the words, 
“Lord Jesus, give us back the Holy 
Cross!” pausing only to indulge in 
fervent prayer. In a little time he 
was universally revered as the mes- 
senger of Heaven, and happy was 
that house esteemed wherein he 
deigned to take up his lodging. 
But soon alarm began to permeate 
and deepen the awe with which he 
was everywhere regarded. And 
truly the effect of his example was 
appalling. All at once a strange 
infatuation seized on all the boys 
of the same age. No sooner was 
his voice heard in any town or ham- 
let, than out they poured, mustered 
in his ‘track, and accompanied him 
blindly whithersoever it pleased 
him to direct his course. Bolts and 
bars were useless to restrain them, 
tears and prayers to turn them from 
their purpose. They hastened to 
quit father, mother, home, every- 
thing that was’ dearest, to follow 
this strange leader, and chant with 
him, “ Lord Jesus, give us back the 
Holy Cross!”’ They came to him 
by twenties, by hundreds, by thou- 
sands. Every day added to the 
throng, until at length no city 
would consent to receive them with- 
in itswalls. Having gathered this 
great host, he directed its march to- 
ward the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean. Himself led the way, reclin- 
ing in a chariot lined with cloaks. 
After him pressed the countless 
throng, chanting, “ Lord Jesus, give 
us back the Holy Cross.” And 
every instant they trampled the 
weaker to death, as they struggled 
for the place nearest to their leader’s 
car, for he among them was envied 
exceedingly who could touch his 
person or gather a thread from his 
robe In the end the whole of 
them perished, on the land or in 
the sea.—Cornhill Magazine. 
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FRESH BLOWN FLOWERS IN 
WINTER. 

CHoosE some of the most perfect 
buds of the flowers you would pre- 
serve, such as are latest in blowing 
and ready to open, cut them off 
with a pair of scissors, leaving to 


each, if possible, a piece of the 
stem about three inches long; cover 
the end of the stem immediately 
with sealing-wax, and when the 
buds are a little shrunk and wrink- 
led, wrap each of them up separate- 
ly in a piece of paper, perfectly 
clean and dry, and lock them up in 
a box or drawer, and they will keep 
without corrupting. In winter, or 
at any other time, when you would 
have the flowers blow, take the 
buds at night and cut off the end of 
the stem sealed with wax, and put. 
the buds into water wherein a little 
nitre or Salt has been diffused, and 
the next day you will have the 
pleasure of seeing the buds open 
and expand themselves, and the 
flowers display their most lively 
colors, and breathe their agreeable 
odors. Experience in the above 
receipt teaches us its value to floral 
lovers. 
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HINTS ON ECONOMY. 


PRovIvE on Saturday for Monday, soas 
not to take up the fire with cooking, or 
time in running errands, any more than 
is possible on washing day. 


Warr till articles, fruit, fish, poultry 
and vegetables, are in full season, before 
purchasing. They are then not only 
much lower in price than when first 
brought to market, but finer in quality 
and flavor. 

OvtTsIpE garments, bonnets, cloaks, 
hats, shawls, scarfs, and the like, will last 
clean and fresh much longer, if the dust 
is carefully removed from them by brush- 
ing and shaking after returning from a 
ride or a walk. 

WHEN your apples begin to rot, pick 
the specked ones out carefully ; stew them 
up with cider and sugar, and fill all your 
empty self-sealing cans. In this way you 
may keep in nice apple sauce till apples 
come again. 

PicKLE or preserve jars should he 
washed in lukewarm or cold water, and 
dried in the sun or near the fire. Hot 
water cracks the polished surface of the 
‘inside, and renders them unfit for their 
specific use. 

Never allow children to eat butter with 
meat or gravy ; it is both wasteful and in- 
jurious. 

A sTEw is nota bad dish for a family 
dinner, once a week; make it of good 
meat, and savory with sweet herbs, and 
the most fastidious will not object to it. 


TAKE care of the food that is brought 
into the house, and see that none of it is 
wasted; but do not be always on the 
lookout for cheap things. Beans are cheap, 
and very good sometimes; corn meal is 
cheap too, and even more available, be- 
cause it can be made into a great variety 
of dishes; but people would not care to 
live on beans and corn meal all the time, 
because they are cheap. Eating is intend- 
ed as a means of enjoyment, as well as of 
sustaining life; and it is right to avail 
ourselves of the abundant resources pro- 
vided, as far as we can consistently. 


Have everything clean on Saturday 
night, something nice for tea, and also 
for Sunday morning breakfast. Let tho 
approach of the Sabbath be anticipated in 
all things with pleasure. Stay at home 
with the children on Sabbath evening, 
and finish the day with a sacred concert. 
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LAMP OR VASE MATS, 


Tis mat is made in velvet applique 
upon cloth, and embroidered in colors 
with orange, red, green,brown, and purple. 
It is all the prettier for having the outside 
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: edge scolloped and embroidered. 
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CASE FOR POCKET-COMB. 


THs case is made 
of thin pasteboard. 
Cuttwosimilar parts 
from illustration, 
cover them on one 


mainte 


ease c 


p fae at_i_i_iai th . r S14 
lie ak te ; side with oilcloth, 
Clana eerie a) tal i a3 H which is to be the 
Lt lining,and sew them 


i “| a aa ; 1 together with over- 
mott nig sina ori 0 5 A) 7 “tite “xce » 
Pan igi Bini (Mot tit Spire Seis cast stitch, except § 


me is imi J 1 side. The outside 
ar) > [e858 can be covered with 
ainial light silk, cashmere 
mialsieiniainle ia rep, ete. The parts 
st see ar) “He which appear dark 
Bee i on illustration are 
worked in applique 
with dark silk, and 
are edged with silk 
soutache. Personal 
taste should be al- f 
ways consulted in 
regard to the se- 
lection of colors. It § 
is unnecessary to 
add that the em- (Me 
broidery must be FF 
worked before fas- 
tening the outside ff 
material on the 
pasteboard. 
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LAMP OR VASE MATS. 
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BRACELET FOR LITTLE GIRLS, 


Tue design represents a very pretty 
bracelet in narrow red plaited braid, re- 
sembling coral, and ornamented with 
beads. The braid is plaited in the follow- 
ing manner: 


a 
act 
tala 


Begin by tying or sewing a loop in one 
end, and then always pass one of the two 
ends as a loop through the just finished 
loop of the other. Make two plaits fora 
bracelet or neck ornament, and sew them 
together with separate white or black 
beads. Finish with alarge pretty polished 
button at one end, and a braid eye at the 
other; and hang a little tassel or some 
large and small beads to the button. 
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ROSETTE OF RIBBON FOR ORNA- 
MENTING DRESSES, ETC. 


No. 1 clearly shows the manner 
of forming the little leaves of which 
the rosette is composed, with their 
proportionate width and length. A 
little piece of stiff net must be cut 
out, about an inch in diameter, and 
the leaves arranged according to 
No. 2. 


No. 1. 


MopvE oF 
RUNNING 
Rrepon 
FOR 
Roserre. 


FANS. 


THOUGH it may sound odd to talk 
of a soldier with a fan, yet the use 
of that article is so common in Ja- 

n that no respectable man is to 
be seen without one. The fans are 
a foot long, and sometimes serve as 
parasols; at others, instead of 
memorandum books. They are 
adorned with paintings of land- 
scapes, birds, flowers, or ingenious 
sentences. Upon their journeys 
they make use of a fan which has 
the roads printed upon it, and tells 
them how many miles they have to 
travel, what inns they are to go to, 
and what price victuals are at. 
The etiquette to be observed in re- 
gard to the fan requires profound 
study and close attention. At 
feasts and ceremonies the fan is al- 


ways stuck in the girdle, behind 
the sabre, with the hasidie down- 


No. 3.—SANDWICH CASE. 

Tris case will be found very useful on the occasion of a journey or 
picnic, as it can be carried in the pocket without any inconvenience. 

Our pattern is made of a strip of kid, scolloped out at the edges. The 
words “ Bon appetit,” or “Good appetite,” at will, are worked over 
it in overcast with black purse silk and steel beads; the scroll pattern 
in chain stitch with red silk. The back and front of the case are formed 
of the same strip, which is lined with oil-skin, and to which narrow 
side-pieces are added to form the space. 


No. 4.—CRAVAT OF VELVET RIBBON AND TATTING. 

THE velvet ribbon for this cravat must measure a yard in length, and 
one inch in breadth. Violet velvet with tatted rings of maize silk cor- 
don has a very pretty effect. The undermost ring consists of fifteen 
picots separated by two double knots, the second of eleven picots, and 
the uppermost of seven picots, all separated by two double knots. The 
two largest are ornamented in the middle with a thread cross. The 
heading of the fringe is an open tatted line worked with two threads, 
with ten picots separated by two double knots. 

To each of these picots a bunch of fringe is sewn, measuring four 
inches in length. For this crimped-looking fringe, the silk cordon is 
untwisted. For this, first draw out one of the silk threads, and then 
separate the two remaining. 


No. 5.—NEEDLE BOOK, 


MATERIALS. — White -cardboard, 
pink silk paper, white flannel, 
and narrow pink ribbon. 
Old-fashioned styles of work are 

constantly coming in again, and 

among the number that of pricking 
cardboard, after a given pattern, is 
once more being practiced. There 
is no great beauty in the work; 
but the materials to produce it are 
cheap and easily obtained. Small 
articles for lucky bags at a bazar 
can be decorated with it. This 
needle book is cut out of two pieces 
of white cardboard exactly similar 
in size; the two scolloped lines 
which form the border are pricked 
through with the point of a large 
needle, the inner line with a small 
needle. A similar change of instru- 
ments is required for the center 
design ; the contours of the leaves 

and berries are marked with a 

thicker needle than the veins and 

shading. When both covers are 
pricked, they are lined with pink 
paper. 
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No. 6.—DRESS TRIMMING. 


Tis simple design forms a very 
pretty trimming for children’s dress. 
It is made of velvet or braid, with 
beads sewed on. It is very quick- 
ly done, and very inexpensive if 
made at home. 
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BE A COOK. 
Why aro young ladies often 


taught the use of the celestial | 


globe, but never cookery? If I was 
a young clerk, or a lawyer without 


briefs, how much rather would I | 
marry a girl who could give me a | 


good omelette, until we could afford 
to keep an artiste, than one who 
could speak French with an Eng- 


lish accent, or play indifferently on | 


acheap piano. Talk of romance! 
In all the courtship of fiction, what 


is more touching than the making | 


of the beefsteak pudding by Tom 
Pinch’s sister? And this is an at- 
traction, remember, that remains 
when beauty has departed, when 
the beloved object has become an 
object (to the casual observer), and 
there is not enough hair left at the 


back of her head to cover the fris- | 


ette! O woman, woman! take good 
advice, and learn to cook! Then 


shall your gentle ministrations be | 


as a sweet savor in the nostrils of 


your husband, and your labor be | 


acceptable unto him even when you 
have had fourteen children. Teach 
all your girls to cook, and you shall 
be blessed even by the generation 
that comes after you. The teach- 
ings of the just smell sweet, and 
simmer even in their dust. Or if 
moral considerations have no 
weight with you, reflect how infin- 
itely preferable it is for your daugh- 
ter to be a culinary artiste and ruler 
de facto of a great household, than 
to bea music-teacher with half a 
salary, or a poor wife snubbed by 


servants. 
—_—_—_—_#¢6e—__—— 


FOOD OF THE JAPANESE, 


THE food of the Japanese consists 
of a great variety of vegetables— 
sea-weeds not excepted—of game, 
poultry and fish, which last is the 
standing dish of every Japanese 
table. Flesh meat, except venison, 
is very seldom eaten by them. Rice 
is used instead of bread, and tea is 
taken at every meal. Fruits and 
sweetmeats are also much used. 
The food is cut up into small picces, 
and then served up in basins of por- 
celain, or japanned wood, on a 
small wooden salver, apart to each. 
They use ie ate like the Chi- 
nese. Soup they generally drink 
directly out of the bowl, though oc- 
casionally a porcelain spoon is used. 
The ples of honor among them is 
the left hand, because the swords 
are worn on that side. The Japa- 
nese are noted for their hospitality. 
Not content with inviting guests to 
a grand dinner, they expect them 
to bring servants with them, that 
they may carry off with them what 
they are unable to eat at table! 
They astonished Commiodore Perry 
and his officers by taking away all 
that was left of the feast which he 
gave them on board his flagship, 
and by sending on board all that 
was left of the feast which they 
gave to him and his officers on 
shore! 
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BRICK SUBURBAN VILLA. 


San nn lla 2S lan Cnn Perna 


November, 


DESIGNED BY JAMES H. GILES, ARCHITECT, 160 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


Tuts villa, situated on one of 
the most charming avenues in the 
City of Brooklyn, was designed for 
a well-known New York merchant ; 
the material of which it is built is 
hard brick with cut stone dress- 
ings; the bay-window and entrance 
porch, which are prominent fea- 
tures in the design are wholly of 
stone. 

Tho plan comprises a central 
hall nine feet wide, an the westerly 
side of which is a parlor seventeen 
by twenty-three feet ; communicat- 
ing with the parlor is a library fif- 
teen by eighteen feet. 

On the easterly side of the hall 
is a sitting or reception room four- 
teen by sixteen feet ; on the rear, a 
dining-room fifteen by twenty feet. 
Adjoining the dining-room is a 
well-lighted butler’s pantry, con- 
taining sink, dumb-waiter, and a 
servants’ stairs leading to kit- 
chen. 

On the second story are five large 
bedrooms, 3. bath-room, two water- 
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closets, a cedar-closet and linen 
press. 

The attic is finished, and contains 
five large rooms, a bath-room and 
water-closet. In the cellar is a 
large kitchen, with store-rooms 
and closets ; a tefrigerator-closct is 
built in the basement hall. Oppo- 
site the kitchen is a laundry with 
range; the remaining portion of 
cellar is used for coal and wood 
bins, furnace-room and provision 
cellar. 
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THANKsGIvIne day, which comes to- 
ward the close of November, fitly winde 
up onr harvest season, and ushers in win. 
ter with good cheer in the shape ofa 
Thankegiving dinner. 

The greater value set upon the Christ- 
mas festival of late years has rather had 
the tendency to weaken the interest in 
“Thankegiving;"’ but, in many parts of 
the country, especially ‘down East,” it 
is still sacredly honored and religiously 
kept in the most orthodox fashion. 

Among onr receipts for this month will 


be found many that can be made avail- 


able for a good Thankagiving dinner. 


Tnanksctving SquasH Pre.—Take o 
crooked-necked squash, peel, and cut it 
into small pieces. Stew gently with very 
little water three hours, but carefully 
keep it fronr burning. When quite soft 
rub it through a sieve; add salt, sugar, 
four well-beaten eggs, a nutmeg, a table- 
spoonful of ginger and a quart of good, 
rich milk or cream. If milk is used, add 
a table-spoonful of melted butter. Line 
two deep plates with a rich paste with a 
thick rim, and bake an hour, or until the 
center rises up light and is baked a light 
brown. 


THANKSGIvina Mince Pres. — Seven 
pounds of chopped apples, three and a 
half pounds of mce chopped beef, a ponnd 


half pounds of raisins, half chopped. half 
whole, same quantity of curranta, one 
pound of candied citron, two pounds of 
sugar, one oance of nutmegs, one quart 


of cider boiled with a pint of golden ey-. 


rnp, one quart Madeira wine. Mix thor- 
oughly. 


THANKaGIVING TURKEY.—If the turkey 
is large and you are afraid of its tough- 
ness, rab it over night with powdered 
bi-carbonate of soda, which wash off 
next day, and, after drying, wet outeide 
with vinegar. Prepare a dressing of 
bread-crumbs, sweet galt pork, thyme or 
other sweet herbs, and salt and pepper. 
Wet with vinegar, fill the inside cloec, 
bend the legs down and tic them and the 
wings back, put round the neck and upon 
the breast a string of sausages, and roast, 
basting often, two hours or two anda 
half. 


Saco JerLy.—Boil a tea-cupful of sago 
in 33g pints of water till done; when cold, 
add half a pint of raspberry syrup; put it 
into a shape which has been rinsed in 
cold water’ when turned out into the 
dish, pour a little cream round it. 


PotteD SaLMon.—Salmon, pounded 
mace, cloves and pepper to taste, three 
bay leaves, a quarter of a pound of butter. 
Skin the salmon and clean it thoroughly 
by wiping with acloth (water would spoil 
it); cut it into square pieces, which rnb 
with salt; let them remain till thorough- 
ly drained, then lay them in a dish with 
the other ingredients, and bake. When 
quite done, drain them from the gravy, 
prees into pots for use, and, when cold, 
pour over clarified butter. 


BakeED Inxp1an Poppine.—Boil a quart 
of milk and stir it to three gills of Indian 
meal and a pint of molasses. While it 
cools, butter a brown earthen dish, put 
into it half a pound of beef suet chopped 
fine, a spoonful of salt; then turn in the 
pudding and a pintof cold milk. Stir it 
up well, mixing the euet with the pud- 
ding. Bake it four hours slowly, or let it 
stand in a brick oven all night. 


BEEFSTEAK SMOTHERED WITH ONTONS. 
—Cnt up six onions very fine; put them 
into a saucepan with two cupfals of hot 
water, about two oz. good butter, some 
pepper and ralt; dredge in a little flour. 
Let it stew until the onions are quite 
soft; then have the steak broiled; pat it 
into the saucepan with the onions; Ict it 
simmer about ten minutes, and send to 
the table very hot. 


Potato Rrerons.—To make potato-rib- 
bons, cnt the potatoes into slices rather 
lees than an inch thick, free them from 
the ekine, and then pare round and ronnd 
in very thin nd long ribbons ; place them 
{na pan of cold water, and, a short time be- 
fore they are wanted on table, drain them 
from the water. Fry them in boiling lard 
or good dripping until they are quite crisp 
and browned ; drain and dry them ona soft 
cloth, pile them on a hot dish, and ecason 
them with salt and cayenne in fine pow- 
der. 


Sricep Virgoar For Pickies.—For 
every quart of spiced vinegar it 1s intend- 
ed to make, take 1 oz. of black pepper, 
4 Oz. of salt, ¢0z. of ginger, \ 0z. of all- 
spice, and, if desired to be hot, add also a 
% dr. of cayenne, or a few capsicums. 
Bruise the whole of there materials, and 
put them into a jar or wide-mouthed green 
glaes bottle with the best vinegar, tie over 
with a bladder, or cork the bottle. Shake 
the bottle occasionally, and ina week or 
two the spiced vinegar will be ready for 
use, cither as a relish to cold meat, &c., 
or for pickling. It shontd bo used hot 


of finc-chopped ‘kidney suet, three and a| for walnuts, and cold for cabbage. 
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MAsHED PoraToEs.—Potatoes for mash- 
ing should be as nicely boiled as if they 
were intended to be caten without fur- 
ther preparation; only they should be 
¢ooked a little more, care being taken 
not to let the water get into them. The 
farinaceous part only should be used, 
and with it a small quantity of the fresh- 
est butter, Adding a little cream, and 
putting the mashed potatoes into the ov- 
en to brown them, is a great improve- 
ment. 

Mashed potatoes are very nice, if made 
Up into round balls, covered with yolk of 
egg, and fried a light brown. They might 
with great advantage be mixed with 
some cold fish finely shred, and a little 
chopped parsley, then dipped in yolk of 
egg, and fricd. In many families the 
cold remains of fish are often thrown 
away, which would answer this purpose 
extremely well, and form a very savory 
dish for the next day’s dinner. These 
two latter preparations should be gar- 
nished with fried parsley. 

CHICKEN BAKED IN Rice.—Cnt a chick- 
en into joints, as for a fricassee, seavon 
it well with pepper and salt, lay it intoa 
pudding-dish lined with slices of ham or 
pork, add a pint of veal gravy, and an 
onion finely minced; fil] up the dish with 
boiled rice well pressed and piled as high 
ag the dish will hold, cover it with a paste 
of flour and water; bake it one hour, and 
serve before taking off the paste. 

Bakep Hamu.—Most persone boil ham. 
It is much better baked, {ff baked right. 
Soak it for an hour in clean water and 
wipe it dry; next spread it all over with 
thin batter, and then put it into a deep 
dish with a stand under it, to keep it out 
of the gravy. When it is fully done take 
off the skin and batter crusted upon the 
flesh side, and set it away to cool. 


Tne following is a delicious dessert 
dish, with or without fresh fruit : 

Spantsn CreaM.—1 oz. of Peter Coop- 
er’s gelatine, 8 pints milk, 6 eggs, & table- 
spoonfuls sugar. Soak the gelatine in the 
milk for one honr, then let it come toa 
boil. Then stir in the yolks well beaten 
with the sugar. Just let it come toa 
simmer, and stir often to prevent burn- 
ing, take off and pour it over the whites, 
(beaten to a stiff froth) stirring thorough- 
ly; flavor with lemon or vanilla. 


Spanish Puppine.—Take a quarter of 
8 pound of fresh butter, a quarter of a 
pound of flour, and half a pound of blanch- 
ed almonds, beaten toa paste; add the 
white of an egg and a little cream; work 
it well together, and roll it ont flat as for 
arolled pudding; then lay upon the sar- 
face six ounces of cither preserved apri- 
cot, pineapple, or strawberry jam. Roll 
it up, fasten the edges together, and boil 
it for forty minutes, tied in a floured 
cloth. Serve with sweet sauce poured 
over it. 


Grounp Rice Pupprme. — Quarter b. 
ground rice in two pints of milk; when 
cold add four well-beaten eggs. half a nut- 
meg grated, a gill of cream, a little leomon- 
peel shred fine, butter and sngar to taste. 
mix; linea dish with thin puff paste, and 
bake a light brown. 

A Beautiruy CHaRLoTTe Russe.—Cut 
the inside from a nice sponge-cake, leav- 
ing the sides whole ; prepare blanc-mange 
and let it remain over steam until wanted ; 
spread on the bottom of the cake a layer 
of blanc-mange, moving it around untila 
little thick; spread in a thin layer of any 
marmalade, then a layer of blanc-mange 
and a very thin layer of marmalade, nntil 
the cake is fll; the marmalade shonld be 
much thinner than the blanc-mange, and 
the last should be blanc-mange, to look 
well, 
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LittLte Currant Pupprnes.—Quarter 
D. finely-shred beef suet, the grated crumb 
ofa small loaf, & fb. currants, two tea- 
spoonfuls of finely-pounded sugar, half a 
nutmeg grated, a tea-spoonful of cream, a 
tea-epoonful of essence of lemon, a little 
salt, and the yolks of two eggs. Make up 
into six balls, tie in separate cloths, boil 
fifteen minutes; pour white wine sauce 
over them. 


Cotp MEaT.—Cold meat made into an 
agpic is a delicious way of using the last 
of a joint,especially in summertime. Cut 
the meat in pieces, and lay them in a 
mould in layers, well scasoned. Then 
pour over and fill the mould with some 
clear soup nearty cold, which, when let to 
stand some hours, will turn out and be as 
firm as igsinglags, especially if shank bones 
were boiled in the soup. Should the cold 
meat be veal or poultry, the addition of 
some small pleces of ham or bacon, and 
of hard-boiled eggs cut in slices and. put 
between the layers of meat, is a great im- 
provement. 


Turnip Tops.—This, by some account- 
ed a vulgar dish, can be made to assume 
a very fashionable taste and appearance 
if treated as follows:—Boil thoroughly, 
with plenty of water, ealt and eoda in duc 
proportions, drain and paes through 4 
hair sieve. Melt a piece of butter, to 
which add a little flour, and the pulp of 
your turnip-tops; stir on the fire a few 
minutes, adding a little milk or cream, 
and a little broth or stock, with pepper or 
grated nutmeg to taste. When a nice 
consistency, not too thick, dress on a 
dish as you would epinach, and serve 
with fried sippets of bread round it. If 
properly cooked, this dish has a better 
color than epinach, and a very pleasant, 
nutty taste. 


WE are very glad that our lady readers 
begin to appreciate the uses and value of 
the “Telegraph,” as a means of giving 
and receiving information. We are most 
happy to reply to all questions, answer 
all inquiries, eo faras we can do so; and 
only desire that the field may be enlarged, 
the interest of our wide circle of readers 
awakened upon topics of present and per- 
manent value, and ideas developed by mu- 
tual intercourse, which may helpand sus- 
tain us all in our different spheres of 
action, 

We commence onr gleanings this month 
with a letter which we have received 
with a great deal of pleasure from a very 


intelligent gentleman, premieing, only, 


that it is our aim, and ever has becn, to 
rescue fashion from frivolity, cultivate a 
pure and healthy taste, and give to wo- 
men such information in regard to dress, 
aachall render them less dependent and 
morc helpfal. 

Bat now for the letter: 


“NEAR MEMPHIS. 

“Bprrorn Demworgst—I am not a regu- 
lar reader of your Monthly, but, like most 
heads of families, regard fashion publica- 
tions as causes of expense and as inlets 
of frivolous and ridiculons notions of 
dress, About a week ago my wife wish- 
ed to select and prepare clothing for our 
eldest son (eight years) and daughter (six 
yearn old), who start to school the middle 
of September. She wanted your Septem- 
ber number to sec what would be the 
styles for fall, which I objected to, and 


urged that, for children, common-sense 
would be a much better guide than any 
French foolery seen in fashion-books, and 
desired she would get warm, strong, dur- 
able goods, and have them made entirely 
with a view to comfort without much re- 
gard to fashion. She, as usual, had her 
way and got the book ; but you can not 
imagine my delight on reading your arti- 
cle on fashions for children, in which you 
so sensibly urge mothers to look to the 
comfort of children in dress. 

That one article is worth the price of 
your book fora year. Such advice com- 
ing from so high an authority will save 
millions to the country ; besides, the in- 
creased comfort, health and happiness to 
children is beyond price and incalculable. 
I shall buy your book regularly, and only 
wish all mothers would read and be 
guided by the article referred to. 


“Yourstruly, C. 8. M.” 


M. E. writes: “Ihave thirteen yards 
of single-fold, garnet-colored muslin-de- 
laine. Please inform me of some cheap 
style of walking-suit by which I can make 
it. 

**Second. Isaw in DemoneEst’s MONTH- 
LY a receipt for curling-fluid. Is it for 
the hair, and can you vouch for the truth 
of its curling propensity? What is the 
price of olive-oil? 

“Third. Is there any method for re- 
moving tan? ifso, what is it? 

“Fourth. What is the meaning of the 
phrase ‘ Barkis is willin’ ?', and 

“Fifth. Ie there anything that will 
change a florid complexion to a blonde or 
even a brunette?” 

You can make your delaine up into a 
single skirt and pelisse, trimming it 
cheaply with black alpaca braid, or 
braid of the same shade stitched on dou- 
ble; or you can pnt a band of the delaine 
on some dark lining for a petticoat, make 
ashort upper dress and looge sac, lining 
the sac with flannel for warmth. 

You must be a little more definite. 
Was it inserted as an advertisement, and 
when? There is no harmless oil or fluid 
that will change straight hair to curling, 
but there are articles that will give hair, 
not too stubborn, a tendency to curl— 
our curling-cream, for instance. 

Olive-oil is from fifty cents to one dol- 
lar per bottle. 

It is extremely difficult to remove tan 
after a person haa allowed themselves to 
become thoroughly browned by expognre. 
It can not be done at once by any inno- 
cent application. The use of lemon-juice 
and bran-water are both good, and the re- 
sult will be hastened by wetting common 
etarch, rubbing it upon the face and neck 
before retiring, allowing it to dry on and 
not wash it off till morning. 

“ Barkis i¢@ willin,” is a phrase which 
Dickens pnt into the mouth of one of his 
characters in David Copperfield. It has 
since become a ‘household word.”’ 


Nothing. 


Mre. M. B. W.—Your brown poplin 
walking-suit should be made en panier 
and trimmed with rich knotted fringe of 
the same shade. Satin is less worn this 
season as trimming ; it has been two or 
three seasone. The bonnet ehould be of 
the same ehade as the dress, with just a 
litde illumination in the way of scarlet 
berries, or the bright red breast of a bird. 

The price of ahandeome puffed chignon 
and side curl would be about $15.00. 

The present method of frizzed or an- 
tiqne curls, worn low upon the forehead 
and somewhat full at the sidc, would be 
becoming to your etyle of face. 


* Anna" hag a word to say in favor of 
the stocking euspenders for children, 


which is well deserved. They are really 
invaluable; 

“Inclosed you will find ten postage- 
stamps. Please send mea pair of ‘ stock- 
ing suspenders’ for a child. 

‘Nearly two years agolI bought two 
pairs and used them for my little girl, and 
have learned to value them highly. They 
are so far superior to the parter both in 
appearance and comfort, that I feel them 
to be a necessity. 

“Are colored ekirte generally worn by 
girls from four to five years old, in cool 
weather? If so, of what style and ma- 
terial? If of any style of Boulevard or 
anything similar, please give me some 
idea of the price of one for everyday wear 
fora girl four ycara old. I should want 
it neat and taety, but plain and simple.” 

Under merino, Scotch plaid or other 
colored dressgs, colored skirts are very 
generally worn by quite little girls. The 
“ Boulevard " is the best that we know; 
the cost would be from three to five dol- 
lars—three for a plain one. 


“A ConsTANT READER” asks : “ Will 
you please inform me in the November 
number of your valuable Magazine how 
many yards of black alpaca, common 
width, will be required for a gored, short 
dresa, trimmed with fluting of the same 
a quarter of a yard deep around the bot- 
tom. Also, how much I shal! have to pay 
per yard for having it done, and the beat 
place in the city to rend it to? Shall I 
hem the fluting or not? 

“By anewering these questions you 
will greatly oblige D. 8. 8." 

Fifteen yards; but fluting is not fash- 
fonable now, and is very little donc. We 
shonid advige, instead, a croge-cut flounce 
a quarter of a yard deep, bound with the 
fame and put on in box plaits witha 
heading, or gathered and put on with a 
cord. Fluting need not be hemmed ; 
simply baste it np with very long etitches 
on the wrong side. 


Miss E. B. B. writes: ‘* Please accept 
my thanks for the Companion, and, also, 
for your kindness for forwarding the sus- 
pender and brace eo promptly. T hope to 
send you a large club soon, for everyoue 
likes your Magazine." 


“A New SuBscRIBER" asks: “ How 
shall 1 clean a light mohair euit which has 
become soiled, but docs not really require 
washing? Aleo, tell me the best way to 
clean white jean boots and slippers." 

Get some common whitening and rnb 
it dry into the soiled parts of the dreee. 
Lay it away for atime; then take it out, 
brush it well off, and if it ix only ordinary 
dust and dirt it will all disappear. 


The easicet and best way to clean white 
jean boots and slippers ie to wash them 
well on the hand with soap and water and 
a nail-brush, brushing them well till 
quite clean, but not making them wetter 
than can be helped; rinse off the soap 
and rub them with a clean cloth till partly 
dry; then put them in the open air or at 
a@ reasonable distance from the fire. 
White Castile or curd soap are the proper 
kinds to use. 

“ AtLIn” writes: ‘I can not tell you 
how much I like your Monthly. With 
me it Je an indispensable treasure. 

“It containg useful information for all 
clasees. As you are go kind as to answer 
all questions, I have eome to ask: 

“1st. What will make a neat. comfort- 
able and eerviccable cloak or sac for win- 
ter wear in the country? Which would 
be most suitable, cloak or sac, and how 
many yards of material would be neces- 
sary, and what kind of tri mming should be 
used? Wonld not a black velvet hat or 
turban, with white plume, be suitable 
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A brown or purple beaver or black tri- 
cot cloth would be handsome and ser- 
viceable. 

Sacs are nearly ont of date. A gored 
cloak, with a pelerine cape, would be 
warm, neat, and latest in style. 

Five yards would be required of double 
width cloaking. Several rows of galoon 
stitched on double make a simple yet 
stylish trimming. 

A ecarlet breast, with a black plume or 
Q peacock's plume, would be more xpirit- 
ed and in later etyle than a white pluine 
upon a black velvet hat. 

The same price as other first-class ma- 
chines—fifty-five dollars. 


A.B. C. says: “T have a very fine 
mocking-bird, which I would hke to dis- 
pose of. What price wonld such a one 
bring in your city? Also, what can a 
pair of canarics be obtained for?" 

It would depend much upon the kind of 
purchaser obtained for it. A bird-fancier 
would not give a great deal, but an ama- 
teur colleetor will sometimes give fifty 
dollars for a fine specimen of a mocking- 
bird. 

Fine singing canaries can be bought 
for five to ten dollars per pair. 


Miss WY. asks: ‘Are waterfalls and 
curls worn as much as ever? 

“Can you not tell me some other way 
of doing up my hair? It is very short. 

“Are white waists much worn with 
Jenores and grenadines ¢ 

“What kind of gloves are worn on the 
streets! 

“How and with what should a raw 
eilk dress, made tight waist, be trimmed ¥ 

* Receive my thanks for your beautiful 
Magazines and the pleasure they have af- 
forded me in perusing their interesting 
pages."’ 

High, puffed chignons have taken the 
place of waterfalls, Curls are still worn 


* to some extent. 


Braid your hair for a change, drawing 
down the middle strand of each braid, and 
allow it to fall in natural waves. Tie it 
back from the front with a Jeanie Dean's 
knot of ribbon. 

White waists are little worn, except as 
chemisettes. Dresses are generally made 
complete. 

Buff, or else gloves to match the color 
of the dress. There are flame-colored kid 
gloves, but no lady would wear them. 

Trim the waist of your raw silk with 
fringe, cither square and very low, or to 
simulate bretelles, 


Frox Washington, 8. 8. D. writes: 
“The Sewing-machine ehipped from 
New York on the 17th has arrived in 
good order. I am delighted with it, and 
only hope that you will be as well repaid 
as I feel that I am, for the trouble of rais- 
ing the club for your book. Many thanks 
to you for it."’ 


A. A. W. writes: ‘I want to ask you 
if you can recommend anything that will 
remove superfluous hair effectually. I 
have tried several remedies and all have 
failed. I feel asaured you knowif any- 
body does. I willbe willing to make the 
application, if not injurious to the skin. 
What will prevent hair from falling off ? 
Please anawer in your next Monthly and 
you will confer a great favor."* 

There is nothing that we know of. that 
ie not permanently injurious, that will 
remove superfluous hair. 

Wash the head with a solution prepar- 
ed from one ounce of borax and half an 
onnce of camphor in a quart of boiling 
water. The camphor will not dissolve, 
but the strength will be sufficiently ex- 
tracted. Let it cool before applying. 
Cut the ends once a month. 


If your hair is falling off badly, cut it 
short and wear it short for a time, wash- 
ing it frequently with soap and water. 


L. M. M. says in a recent letter: “I like 
your Mazazine very much, as a Fashion 
and Literary Magazine. I think it sur- 
passes apy other. The premiums were 
received, for which please accept my 
thanks.” 


Mr. H. L. A. writes: “ Received your 
valuable Magazine, and am much pleased 
with it. In fact it graws better every 
year, 

M. L. P.--It will be come time before you 
are able to write fit for publication, In 
the mean time practice and perfect your- 
self in orthography and punctuation, 


M. HW. W. writes: ‘Asa reader of, and 
subscriber to your most valuable Maga- 
zine, it gives me great pleasure to add my 
mite to the gencral praise and thanks you 
are 80 Constantly receiving. We should 
be utterly at a loss without your admira- 
ble ‘ Book,’ and we look forward with im- 
pstience to the time when the new num- 
ber shall appear. Inclosed find price of 
package of your diamond needles, which 
are the beat I ever used. Send to sub- 
joined address, and accept the thanks and 
good wishes of Mou H.W.” 


Another young lady, Miss Maggie 
R. W., says flatteringly : ‘* Your very ex- 
cellent Magazine has been my constant 
companion for several months, and not 
for worlds would I be without it. It has 
been my custom, for years, to subscribe 
for some Mayazine, but never have I had 
one that suited me as Demornest’s MoNTH- 
Ly. Words arc inadequate to express my 
admiration of it. Iam exceedingly anx- 
ious to get a large club. I want my 
friends to have advantage of its elegant 
styles and incomparable reading matter.” 

And etill another, Miss 8. E.J., writes: 
“Tam not only pleased with your Maga- 
zine, but delighted with it. It deserves 
the higheet praise of any other. I have 
never taken {t before this year, but from 
this time, henceforth and forever, will 
stand up for DEMoREsT.” 

———+ 0 o__— 
LADIES, HURRY UP YOUR CLUBS. 

We have received any quantity of let- 
ters from ladies in different parts of the 
country, nearly all of which make the 
same statement, namely, that they com- 
menced too late last year to make up their 
clubs; that by commencing a little earlier 
they could greatly enlarge them. 

We know this to be the caee. There fs 
much in being early, or firet in the field, 
and in addition to the greater ease with 
which subscribers are procured, there is 
the satisfaction of securing prompt re- 
turns of premiums, by not waiting till the 
extreme hurry ahd confusion of the close 
of the year has begun. Take advantage 
of the fine weather, and send in your 
clubs as fast as you can. 


——+9o——_—— 


HOW TO MAKE YOURSELF A 
HANDSOME PRESENT. 

Laptes whoee tastes are somewhat be- 
yond their means of gratifying them, can 
eupply themselves with almost any arti- 
cle of beauty or luxury they wish for, from 
our list of premiums, by procuring (uot 
a hard matter) the requisite number of 
subdecribers to this Magazine, which is 
too well known, and has become too great 
a favorite, to need more than a presenta- 
tion of its claims. 

Whatever you most wish for, that de- 
termine to have, and you will get it, 
whether it is a silk dress, a gold watch, 
a plano, or a sewing-machine. The will 
is the real levor that moves the world. 


“YOUNG AMERICA." 


Wits the November number Youne 
AMERICA Comes out in an enlarged form. 
Send for a year’s subscription for your 
son, daughter, or nephew. It will be the 
most valuable gift you could make him. 


——0-6 o—_____ 


OUR LIST OF PREMIUMS. 

WE have made great additions to our 
stock of premiums during the past year, 
and can now offer ladies a choice of near- 
ly all articles which they most desire to 
possess. During the past year we have 
sent out hundreds of dozens of silver 
forka, spoons, butter knives, tea-knives, 
and other nice things for table furmixh- 
ing. We have also eent out jewelry, 
ailk dressee, gold watches, parlor organe, 
melodcons, sets of books, and other re- 
quisites for the use or adornment of the 
person or the house, and we do not sce 
that these extensive drafte have at all 
lessened the demand for good old Web- 
stera unabridged, the ever-valued sewing- 
machine, the pictured Album, or smaller 
prizes, which are called for in such quan- 
tities that no account can be made of 
them. 

Hard-worked wives and mothers, who 
get meager pay for your labor, make a 
little effort for your friend and favorite, 
and see how well you will be rewarded. 

—_———_+9e—_—_—— 

“GRACE OWEN’S ENGAGEMENT,” 
REPRINTED from Blackwood, appears a8 
one of the enterprising Lortno's ** Tales 
of the Day,” and is well worthy of the 
distinction. For a short story it is writ- 
ten with great power, and displays real 
knowledge of human nature, and the 
workings of the human heart. It is only 
twenty-five cents per copy. 


—-¢0-—__-— 


STUYVESANT SAFE DEPOSIT 
COMPANY. 

A puack for the safe deposit of valuables 
has been a desideratum in this city for 
many years, but was never attempted 
upon a basis which promised security to 
property, notil within a very brief period. 
The thefts committed in government 
bonds gave the neccesary impulse to the 
movement and led to the conrtruction of 
vaults filled with small iron safes built 
in them, which afford a place of perfect 
safety for storing bonds, papers, jewels, 
silver and other articles of value at an 
exccedingly trifling cost. 

The Stuyvesant Deposit Company 
Office and Vaults, at land 8 Third Ave- 
nue, in the white marble building oppo- 
site Cooper Institute, is the second of 
these new and useful institutions, and 
affords peculiar advantages in the 
strength and amplitude of its dry and 
perfectly ventilated vaulte, the amount 
of its capital, and the excellence of the 
names, comprising the best known mer- 
chants and bankers of New York, which 
compoee its board of directors and trus- 
tees. 

Persons going to Europe, or wishing 
to etore jewels, papers, and articles of 
value, can do e0 with perfect case and 
safety in the vaults of the Stuyvesant Safe 
Deposit Company. 

——094——— 
THE “BOULEVARD" SKIRT. 

Tus is now the acknowledged etyle for 
winter walking wear. It ia decidedly the 
handsomest, most convenient, and most 
durable of the winter walking-skirts. 

Late etyles have improved in shape, de- 
eign, and manufacture. They are some- 
what less heavy, but quitc as durable, and 
elegantly ornamented with rich patterns 
in appligue embroidery. 


A HOLIDAY GIFT. 
Curistmas is coming. What will you 
give to wife, sister, daughter or friend? 
What eo useful, what so cheap, what so 
welcoine aga ycar's subscription to Demo- 
REST's 9 
Send on your names early, and thus in- 
sure reception of books and premiums, 
at the time appointed, and before the an- 
ticipated scasun of gifts ix past. 


OUR ADVERTISING PAGES. 

We alm to inake our advertising columns the 
vehicle only of what is best calculated to promote 
the Interests of our readers; to exclude whatever 
ls pernicious, at whatever sacrifice; and render 
them so absulutely reliable, that they may be 
consulted with a certainty that everything there- 
tn stated will be found precisely a3 represented, 

Advertisers will please understand that the 
crowded state of our columns renders it neces 
sary that they should send In theiradvertisements 
by the twenty-first of the month to secure inser 
tion In the following issue. 

Our readers will also confer a favor on us per- 
sonally ifthey will, when writing for articles, 
say they saw them advertised in Deworgst’s 
MonrTUuLY. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


FOREIGN HONORS.—THE GROVER 
& BAKER SEWING MACHINE COM. 
PANY can boast of right royal patronage. 
They have recently supplied two of their 
elastic stitch family sewing-machines to 
Her Majesty by royal command, and 
they aleo hold appointments from the 
Empress of the French, the Queen of 
Spain, and the Emperor of Brazil, while 
they have also supplied the Empress of 
Ruasia and the Queen of Bavaria.—Lon- 
don Mirror. 


A Sweet Traveling Companion. — 
Coleridge found forty unpleasant odors 
in one Rhenish city, and even in this 
cleaner. country, all travelers encounter 
offensive emells; fortunatcly, however, 
the wave of a handkerchief moistened 
with PHALON’S ‘FLOR DE MAYO,” 
the new perfume, will surround the owner, 
even in the midst of malaria, with a re- 
freshing atmosphere. Sold by all drug- 
gists. 


The New York Medical College for 
Women will begin their Sixth Annual 
Term of twenty weeke, at their new Col- 
lege in Twelfth Street, corner of Second 
Avenue, the first Monday in November. 
For announcements, giving full particu- 
lars, addrese, with stamps, the Dean, Mrs. 
C. 8. Lozier, M. D., or the Secretary, 
Mrs. C. F. Wexxs, Box 780, N. Y. 


The Great American Tea Co.’s French 
Breakfast and Dinner Coffee.—Owing to 
the fine flavor and great etrength of this 
coffee, it requires a less quantity than is 
generally used of other coffees. Boil over 
a quick fire not exceeding one minute. 
It is much improved by breaking an egg 
into the pot. It will settle perfectly clear 
in five minutes. Serve with sugar and 
cream, or scalded milk. Fora dinner cof- 
fee, serve without cream or milk. Napo- 
leon, in preparing this coffee, never allow- 
edit to be boiled, but filtered it through 
apercolator. That is the favorite French 
style of preparing it. 


‘Wao would not procure a PIANO, OR- 
GAN OR MELODEON when HORACE 
WATERS, No. 48! Broadway, has placed 
them within the reach of all whg desire? 
A first-class instrament can be obtained 
of him by paying monthly installments on 
the same, and the purchaser can have the 
use of the instrument while it is being 
paid for. All first-class instruments of 
every maker are constantly kept. 


SAGA 


isé6s. 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


LADIES! send 10 cents for specimens 
$60 offered as a 
premium. Address W. T. Horner, Buf- 


of ‘The Excelsior.” 


falo, N. Y. 


SEE what the Editor of the National 
Democrat, N.J., has to say of one of the 
most popular merchante in New York: It 
will be a satisfaction, we think, to those 
parents (and they are not a few) who may 
‘“*BALDWIN, THE 
CLOTHIER,’’ to be informed that the 
latter gentleman is about introducing 
into his transcendently popular cstablish- 
ment, on the corner of Broadway and 
Canal street, New York, the new feature 
of Youths’ and Boys' Clothing. Ladies 
solicitous themselves to select for their 
children garments in this department, 
will meet with every courtesy and atten- 
tion on the part of Mr. B. and his sales- 
men, and (what is still more important) 
will find that the price affixed to each ar- 
ticle is full fifty per cent. lower than such 


have heard of 


article can be got elsewhere. 


NOW READY FOR 1869! 


Tre Illustrated Annual of Phrenology and 
portraits 
rs—Civilized aud Sav- 
a is-publisbed. The true basis of lacarions 

‘on- 


Physio; 


omy, containing nearly fifty 
of distinguished characte 


ses of Culture ; How to Study Faces : a 
vention of the Faculties ; Nature’s Noblemen ; 
Eminent Clergymen; Power of Example; Choice 
of Pursuits, or What Can Ido Best; Mirthful- 
ness, Wit, 
Victor Cousin, Hepworth Dixon, Wilkie Col- 
lins, Rev. John Cummings, author and prophet; 
Blind Tom; Artemus Ward; Alex. Dumas; 
Mrs. Ritchie, Mr. Julian; with Jndlang, Gano: 
bala, and dthers. Richer in Matter and IMlustra- 
tion than ever before, eve: body will want to 
read it. Only 25 cents. 8S. R. WELLS, Pub- 
lisher, 389 Broadway, New York. 


LARGE FALL IMPORTATION 
or 
VELVETS, FEATHERS, 


MILLINERY coops, 


T 
441 Broadway, New York. 
BAMBERG & HILL. 


& Books that tell the Truth.” 


How to Read Character by Scientific Rules— 
What to Eatand Drink—How to Train the Body 
and Mind—How to Write 200 Words a Minute— 
How to Talk, Behave, and Do Business. In 
short, “How to Rise in Life,” and secure success, 
Catalogues sent on eceips of two red stamps. 
Address P, O. Box 730, New York. 


—_———_—_$$— —————— 


“ AMERICAN SOHOOL INSTITUTE.” 
BY 13 YEARS Is proved a rellable Educational 


ureau, 
For aiding all who seek good teachers ; 


For representing teachers who want positions, 
Demand is now brisk. See Application Form. 


Send also for AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
MONTHLY. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A. M., Actuary. 
Amer. School Institute, 14 Bond St., N. Y. 


OPENHYM & TRISDORFER, 
21 & 213g Division Sr., 
* Importers and Manufacturers of 
FRENCH PATTERN BONNETS, 
By the Case. 


Also Importers and Dealers in Millinery and 
Straw Goods of all Descriptions. 


Ss 
Volume One, elegantly bound, in panels and giit 
izes, 0! 


Demorest’s Young America, 


1s NOW READY. 
On receipt of the price, $2.00, we will mail it 
postage free, to any part of the United 
States. i 
This Juvenile Volume is the most elegant, va- 
ried, useful, and entertaining, ever presented to 
the public. Lt contains near, 400 splendid and 
artistic Engravings, many of them full-page, in 
colors, with 334 pages of Letterpress, in a superb 
binding of solferino red, full gilt, sunk panels, 
sides illuminated, gilt edges—an entirely, new 
and unique style. 
Those of our subscribers who desire the first 
volume bound can send their numbers (post paid, 
20 cents) to us, with $100, and we will return 
them bound, and postage paid. 
Our Subscribers for Volume One can obtain 
covers for binding, postage free, by remitting us 
75 cents for each enver, 


DEMOREST’S YOUNG AMERICA, 
473 Broadway, N. Y. 


Now is the time to get Clubs for the 
Volume, and get a splendid premium, — 


umor, with Illustrations ; Heads of 


Kerosene Lights Perfected ! 


Ives’ Patent Lamps 
The Safest, Simplest and Best. 
We also havea large variety of FIRST-CLASS 


GAS FIXTURES, 
~ Adapted for Burning Kerosene or Gas. 

With our Improvements, Chandeliers, Brack- 
Le ESaaioe and Table Lamps of all kinds, can 
be Neh as quickly as gas, Filled and Trimmed 
safely and neatly, all without removing the 


Shade, Globe or Chimney, or unscrewing the 
Burner. 


Churches, Houses, etc., Splendidly Furnished. 


Combining greater safety, cenvenience, cle- 
gance, economy and belliancy, than can 8c: 
cured by any other metho of lighting. 

We manufacture and sell KEROSENE 
GOODS OF ALL KINDS, and in- 
vite MeRcHants to examine our stock. 

Pure Refined Oil, safe, for Family use. 
escriptive Catalogues sent to all applicants, 
giving Prices, Cuts, Testimonials, etc. 


JULIUS IVES & CO., 
No. 49 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


BALL, BLACK & CO., 


565 and 567 Broadway, cor. Prince St., 


Importers and Jewelers, 


Manufacturers of Silver Ware, Services of 
Plate for private families, churches, associations, 
military companies, etc. 

The facilities In manufacturing on so large a 
scale enable us to place both workmanship and 
price beyond competition. 


DIAMOND JEWELRY. 
Watches, of all first-class makers In Europe. 
Gold, Enameled, and Etruscan Jewelry. Stone, 
Cameo, and Coral Jewelry. Jet and Tortoise- 
Shell Goods. Fine Military Equipments on 
hand, and manufactured to order, comprising 
Swords, Belts, Sashes, Flags, etc. 


GALLERY OF ART. 

Paintings and Marble Statuary, Artistic Bronz- 
es, Clocks and Mantel Ornaments, Fans, Opera- 
Glasses, Dressing-Cases, Writing-Desks, and rich 
tollet articles, etc., etc., form the largest collec- 
tion in this country, and are open to the Inspec- 
tion of the public ; together with our rich assort- 
ment of Chandeliers and Gas-Fixtures of entirely 
new and elegant designs, to suit private resi- 
dences, stores, or public places, 


HOUSE-FURNISHING ARTICLES. 
Our assortment of Sheffleld and American 
P!ated Ware and Cutlery is at all times very ex- 
tensive and complete. 
BALL, BLACK & CO. 


Ueyry Bat, WitiiaM Brack, 
Epexezen Monnoe. 


New Physiognomy; 
Or, SIGNS of CHARACTER. 


As manifested through Temperament and Ex- 
ternal Forms, and eepecially in“ The Human 
Face Divine.” By 8. R. Wells, Editor of the 
Pkrenological Journal. One large vol., 1:mo. 

. 758. With more than a thou-and illustrations. 

rice, plain, #5; fine calf, ¢8; Turkey morocco, 
full gilt, $10, Address S. R. WELLS, 889 Broad- 
way, New York. 


It is a voluminous and very comprehensive 
work, taking the student by a thousand paths to 
a conclusion as to its entire correctness of theory, 
demonstrated by multitudes of the aptest illus- 
trations. 
telling 

shoul 


It is very entertaining and instructive, 
the reader in little of great things he 
further investigate.— Boston Gazette. 


MME. DEMOREST'S 
Spiral Spring Bosom Pads. 


Their peculiar elasticity, comfortable adapta- 
tion, great durability, lightness, and perfect con- 
struction, do not fail to secure entire approbation. 
They «re furnished at $1 per pair, and are sent by 
mail, securely done up, post free, on receipt of 
price. No measures are required, as they are 
adapted to any sized person. 


Address 
Mur. DEMOREST, 
473 and 888 Broadway, New York. 


Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 


‘K 


A FINE WEDDING PRESENT. 


MUSICAL BOXES 


WOW 


Playing from two to seven 
twenty-five hundred dollars. 


costing from three to nine dollars. Our stock 


Wiiminted 


MME. DEMOREST'S 
FIRST PREMIUM 


Braid and Embroidery Stamps. 


We claim to furnish the best quality of stamps, 
being mostly made of copper, and made in the 
most perfect manner, and also having extraordi- 
nary facilities for supplying alarge demand. We 
have the best assortment and the very latest and 
best patterns. 

Full sets of one dozen braid stamps, comprising 
styles for ladies’ and children’s dresses, slippers, 
etc., $3; including a large show-card, announc- 
ing: “Braid and Embroidery Stamping In the 
best manner, with all the latest and best Face 
terns.” Also, a complete set of embroi tar 
stamps, including Inserting, edging pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, etc., etc., in all, one dozen, $4; or six 
braid stamps and six embroidery stamps, #4; or 
a set of one dozen braid stamps to include some 
much larger and more elaborate patterns for 
Robes and Cloaks, including a Pyramid, at $5 
and #6. Singlestamps furnished at twelve cents 
to $2¢eac , including the latest and most clabo- 
rate stvles 


We also furnish all necessary articles, brushes 
etc.. including inks, pads, with full instructions, 
ot ete, In a box, including a large show-card, 


Dressmakers and dealers generally will find 
the Stamping for Braid Work and Embroidery 
in great demand, and a very profitable part of 
their business. 


Watches, Yewrelry, Gold Pens, Ge, 


B. T. HAYWARD, 


No. 208 BROADWAY. 
Send for Wholesale Illustrated Circular, 


M. J. PAILLARD 
No. 21 Maiden Lane, Up-Stairs. 


-two different tunes, and costing from five dollars and a half to 
very variety of the newest accompaniments—Or; 
proeaires. Mandolines, Forte Piano, Bells, Drums, Castanets, Voix Celestex ( 

he TOY MUSICAL BOX, a very durable playin 


the only complete one to be found in this country. 
MUSICAL BOXES REPAIRED. 


Union Washing- Machine 


AND CLOTHES WRINGER COMBINED. 
The only truly successful Washing-Machine ever jotreduned: 


al7v7 


Staten Island Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 
Office, Nos. 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH OFFICES—748 Broadway, New York ; 269 Fulton Street, Brooklyn ; and 47 North 


DYE, CLEAN and REFINISH Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Garments, etc. Silk, Velvet, Me- 
rino and other Dresses, etc., cleaned without ripping. Gentlemen's Coats, Overcoats, Pants, 
Vests, etc., dyed or cleaned without ripping. Kid Gloves Dyed or Cleaned. 


G@™ Goods received and returned by express. 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
& and 7 John St., two doors from Broadway. 
748 Broadway, New York. 
269 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
47 North Lighth St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


UsSIrCcCAL Bo XE 


‘LID AVITIOH V 
‘Sax0d TVOISON 


& CO., 


nocleides, Ex- 
elestial Voices). 
, playing one. two, three and four tunes, 


Europe and Ame 


ize Medal awarded tn 

to Wash Perfectly, without soaking, rubbing, or 
boiling, and without injury to the most tender fabric 

soap. labor, and health. © 

The Wringer will fitany kind of tub, and 1s the most durable 
made. 


It saves 
ver 30,000 sold, and no complaints. 


J. WARD & CO., 23 Cortlandt St., New York, 


And 102 Summer Street, Boston, Mass, 


VAN NAME & CO., Cincinnati, 0., and St. Louis, Mo. 
HARRY DUVALL, 164 Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 


CALENBERG & VAUPEL’S 
PIANOS. 


Warcrooms and Factory: 
Nos. 333 & 335 West Thirty-sixth Street, 
Between 8th and 9th Avenues, N.Y. 


\ndelonie Renters 


FOR MARKING CLOTHING, ete. 
Single, 50cts.; three for Wi per dozen, 
$2.75; per gross, $28. 

Sent, freight prepaid, on rectipt of price. 

“More Gonvenicnt than Ink."—American 
Agriculturist. 

“Invaluable for marking linen."—Chicago 
Tribune. 

“The simplest and most convenient article for 
marking clothing."—Demorest’s Monthly. 

“Invaluable to the housekeeper.” — Godey's 
Lady's Book. — 

Manufactured and sold by the 
INDELIBLE PENCIL COMPANY, 
NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 

Sold by Stationers and dealers everywhere. 


“a POSITIVE F’°CT!” 
SPRWPEN CF 


Has the finest assortment of 
LADIES’ HAIR GOODS 


In the City, at the Lowest Prices, 
consisting of 
Braids, Water Curls, Chignone, Wigs, &c., &c. 
685 BROADWAY, 
First Floor, Up Stairs, Three Doors from Amity 
Street, N. ¥ 
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See ete 


MME. DEMOREST’S 
NEW AND RECHERCHE EVERLASTING 


PERFUME PACKETS, 


FoR 
BUREAU DRAWERS, GLOVES, HAND- 
KERCHIEFS, RETICULES, erc. 


Velvet and Gold Embossed—Encircled 
by Birds and Flowers. 


Much more elegant than the old sty!e, and 
duuble the strength, at the same price. 


New and Exquisite Perfumes. 


THE BOULEVARD BOUQUET—some- 
thing new and delightful. 


ORIENTAL NOSEGAY—an exquisite Ja- 
panese perfume, (uew.) 

LOVE AMONG THE ROSES—delightfully 
fragrant. 


BOUQUET DE LA MODE—clegant, rich, 
and lasting. 


FLEUR D'ITALIE; on Itauian Noszsoar 
—decidedly exquisite, 

BOUQUET OF ALL FLOWERS-—perfectly 
splendid. 

Allihe above are entirely new perfumes, 

We shall also continue to furnish the old fa- 
vorites, 
JOCKEY CLUB, MUSK, ROSE, VIOLET, 

GERANIUM, VERBENA, Etc. 

The Packets are SO cents cach, and malled free 

on recelpt of the price. 
MME. DEMOREST, 
473 Broadway, New York. 


MME. DEMOREST'S 
LILY BLOOM. 


Anexccllent toilet preparation for Impartung a 
soft and briliant expression to the complexion, 
and Hygienic In its effects on the skin, removing 
freckles aud tan, and very genial in its soothing 
properties. No lady of taste can afford to be 
without this exquisite Bloom. Price, 00 cents. 


MME. DEMOREST’S 


ROSEATE BLOOM, 


For tinting the complexion with a roseate hue, 
Jmparting a youthful frestiness, and softening it 
intoa life-like glow. Price, 30 cents. Mailed tree 
on recelpt of price. 


Something to the Point. 


A highly polished and desirable companion, 
arrayed in a new and elegant wrapper, having a 
beautiful form, brilliant complexion, clear eye, 
{ron constitution, nerves of steel, pliant nature, 
@ine temper, and in every point perfection—a 
companion seemingly inclined to union, and 
will stick by you through thick and thin, 


MME, DEMOREST’S DIAMOND NEEDLES. 


These Needles are made of the best quality of 
steel, best in furm, best points, best eyes, best 
finish, and best in every particular, including the 
superior and convenient manner in which they 
are put up. They are made in Europe, expressly 


for our trade, and are warranted the best Needles | 


in the world—one of them being worth nearly one 
dozen of the ordinary kind. Ladics, do not fail 
to try these exquisitely superior needies. 

Price, 15 cents per paper, or In very convent- 
ent and ornamental cases, containing fifty 
assorted sizes, 30 cents cach. Mailed free on 
receipt of price. 

No. 473 Broadway, New York. 


555 BROADWAY. 
TAYLOR’S 


Restaurant and Ice-Cream 


SaAaATOOn. 

The avove establishment is open for the ac- 
commodation of travelers and others, from six 
O'clock a. u, to twelve o'clock P.M. 

The central location of this establishment ren- 
ders it speclally convenient for ladies shopping, 
it belug ip the midst of the principal retall stores. 
Onanituses are constantly passing the door, and 
the various lines of cars are within a short dis- 
tance. 


The CONFECTIONERY DEPARTMENT 
is well stocked with chotce Bon-bens, etc. 


EDW. J. EVANS & CO., 


NURSERYMEN & SEEDSMEN, 


YORK, Penn. 
Now and Choice Fruits and Seeds, Specialties, 


Miustrated Descriptive Priced Catalogues of 
both the Nursery and Seed Departments mailed 
(o any addres on receipt of stamp. 


DEMOREST’S YOUNG AMERICA. 
The most sparkling Juvenile Magazine ever issued.—Zfurper's Weekly. 


EMOREST'S YounG AMERICA, 


A SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED 


Monthly Magazine for Boys and Girls, 
INCLU DING 
STORIES, POEMS, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY , 
ASTRONOMY, CHEMISTRY, MUSIC, GAMES, 
PUZZLES, ENIGMAS, RIDDLES, 
AND OTHER ENTERTAINING FEATURES, 
The Children’s Museum of Philosophy, Art, Science, Miterature & Fun. 
—_0-——_ 


Adapted to the capacity of very Young America, without frivolity or exaggeration. 
Its contents will be found to sparkle with interest, its illustrations to charm with 
beauty, and the whole to inspire with energy, incite to virtue and intelligence, and 
prove a * well-spring ” of pleasure in every houschold. 


ELEGANT ENGRAVINGS, 


Puzzle-Pictures, Ete. 


Single Copies, 1S cents; Yearly, $1.50. 
———00e—_—__ 


Toys, 


Each yearly enbecriber, at $1.50, will be presented with a good Microscope, brass 
mountings, and ylass cylinder for examining living objects; or a good pearl handle 
two-bladed PocKET-KNIFE, Worth $1; ora duuble-toned Harmonicon, ora box ef yood 
Paints, with brushes, or a Compass, ora package of Magic PHOTOWRAPHS, Ora BouK, 
a package of ANAGRAMS, or & POCKET Diany. 


We will give a valuable Premium to any pereon who sends in a club of subscribera 
—the Premium to be promptly gent as soon as the amount for the club is received; 
subscriptions to commence at any time, and be credited to the person sending them, 
Subscribers eet the first premiums, Now. Bove and Girls, look at our Splendid 
LIST of PREMIUMS for CLUBS of SUBSCRIBERS to YOUNG AMERICA. 

For two subscribers at $1.50 each, will be ate a Gold Pen, or a beautiful Book, 
ora Photograph Album, bound in muslin and gilt, for holding twenty pictures : ora 
good three or four blade Pocket-Knife, or a Spy-Glass, or a superior Box of Paints, 
or a leather Pocket-Book, or a double-toned and extra quality Harmonicon, 

For three eubscribers at $1.50 each, will be sent a handsome Book, ora Gold Pen 
ora Silver Extension Penholder, or a Photographic Album, bound in morucco and 
gilt, for holding twenty-four pictures; or a morocco Pocket-Book, or a superior Box 


| of Paints, or a superior four-bladed Pocket Knife, or a beautiful morocco Portmon- 


naie, or a large Spy-Gluss, with three slides; or a beautiful Reticule. 

Five subscribers at $1.50 each, a Magic Lantern, with twelve slides; or a Gold 
Pen and Silver Extension Holder, or a Set of Improved Building Blocks, or a good 
Pair of Skates, or a handsome Photographic Album for holding fifty pictures, bound 
in morocco and gill ; ora large morocco Reticule, or Demorest’a Monthly Magazine 
for one year, or a good Stervoscope, with one dozcn views; or the first volume of 
Young America, bound. 

Ten eubecribers at $1.50 each, a large and beantifal Traveling Bag, or a large and 
elegant Album, for holding one hundred pictures; or an elegant Pair of Skates, or 
a much larger Mavic Lantern, with twelve slides; or a good Accordeon, or a port- 
able Writing Deek, or a Chest of Tools. 

Thirteen subscribers at $1.50, a larze compoute Household Microscope, with 
four magnifying powers—a very splendid article. 

Twenty subscribers at $1.50 cach,a Music Box, playing several tunes, worth 
12.00; or a lurge Chest of Tools, or a Concertina Accordcon, worth $12.00; or 
Webster's large Unabridzed Dictionary, 1,500 engravings, worth $12.00. No boy or 

girl should be without this valuable book. 

Thirty enbscribers at $1.60 each, av extra large Music Box, worth $25.00; or a 
good Set of Furs, or a Patent Lever Silver Watch, warranted, 

Forty subscribers at $1.50 each, a Wheeler & Wilson Sewing-Machine, price $55.00. 
A Ly easy way for some girl to supply herself or her mother with a good sewing: 
machine. 

Eighty subscribers at $1.50 cach, one of Carhart & Necdham's beantifil Melodeona, 
scroll lege, or an Organ, price $70. This will afford a splendid opportunity for any 
boy, or virl, or echool, to supply themeclves with a good organ or melodcon without 
cost to themselves. : 

Now, Girls and Boys, look over the above Ist, aud make up your mind which one 
of the articles you wish, and then go to work with energy and secure the prize. 


Most of these Premiums will be sent by mail, Postage Free; those not admitted 
into the mails will be sent by exprese, 


Persons intending to get up Clube can have a specimen copy and Prospectuees 
for diatribution by sending us Ten cents. 


DEMOREST’S YOUNG AMERICA, 
473 Broapway, N. Y. 


DEMOREST’S YOUNG AMERICA 


Commences ita third year with the November number, 1868, the first 
of a new volume, when it will be enlarged to double its present size, 
with many new and elegant artistic and literary features, keeping it, 
where it has ever been, at the head of the juvenile monthlies. 


NOW READ Y—Send for a Specimen Number. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE 


GREAT AMERICAN 
EA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR 


Teas by the Cargo 
FROM TITLE 


BEST TEA DISTRICTS 
OF 


CHINA AND JAPAN, 


and sell them in quantiics to suit customers 


AT CARCO PRICES. 


The Company have selected the following 
Kinds from thelr stock, which, they recommend 
to meet the wants of clubs. Tuey are cold at 
cargo prices, the same as the Company sell them 
in New York, as the Ust of prices will show. 


PRICE-LIST OF TEAS, 


OOLONG, (Black,) 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per 
qb. 

MIXED, (Green and Black,) 70c., S0c., 90c., 
best @1 per Ib, 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST,(Black,) 90c., 90c., 
$1, $1.19, best $1.20 per Ib. 

IMPERIAL, (Grecu,) S0c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
$1.95 per Ib. 

YOUNG HYSON, (Green,) 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, 
best $1.2 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
1.25 per Ib, 

GUNPOWDER, (Green,) $1.25," best $1.50 
per lb, 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


Ground Coffee, %c., 25¢,, S0c., 35c., best 40c. 
per pound. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House 
Keepers, and Families who use large quantities 
of Coffve can economize Inthat article by using 
our FRENCH BREAKEAST AND DIN- 
NER COFFEE, which we sell at the low price 
of 30c. per pound and warrant to give perfect 
satisfaction. GREEN, (Unroasted,) 25c., 80e., 
Be., best 35e. per Ib, ROASTED (Unground), 
30c., 35c., best 40c. per Ib. 


Parties sending club or other orders for less 
than @30, had better send 9 post-office draft or 
money with their orders, to save the expense of 
collections by express ; but larger onters we will 
forward by express, to “collect on delivery.” 


Hereafter we will send a complimentary pack- 
Age to the party getting upthe club. Our pro- 
fits are small, but we will be as liberal as we can 
afford. We send no complimentary packages 
for clubs of less than $30. 


Parties getting thelr teas from us may confi- 
dently rely upon getting them pure and fresh, 
as they come direct from the Custum House 
stores to our warchouses. 


We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire 
satisfaction. If they are not satisfactory they 
can be returned, at our expense, within thirty 
days, and have the money refunded, 


N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where 
a large nunber reside, by elubbing together, 
can reduce the cost of thelr Teas and Cof- 
fees about one-third (besides the Express 
charges), by sending dl ectly to" THe GReat 
Awenican Tga Comrany.” 


BEWARE of all concems that advertise them- 
selves as branches of our Establishment, or 
copy our name either wholly or in part, as 
they are bogus or imitation, We have no 
branches, und do not, Iu any ease, authorize 
the use of cur name, 

POST OFFICE orders and drafts make payable 
to the order of “Tne Garrat AMERICAN 
Tea Company.” Direct letters and ordens 
(as beluw, no more, v0 less) 


‘heatAnerian Te Co, 


| 


! Post Office Box, 5648, N. Y. City, | 
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WHY WONT YOU LISTAN TO ME 


Words by JOSEPHINE POLLARD. Music by A. DISBECKER. 
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1, Why won’t you lis - ten to me? What makes you act so queer? I on- ly want to 
2. Why won't you lis - ten to me? What makes you act so shy? You trem-ble if I 
3. Why won’t you lis - ten to me? What makes yousigh and start? If on-ly 1 might 
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Entered, according to Act of Congress, A. D. 1868, by W. J. DEMAREST, in the Clerk's Office of the U.8. District Court for the Southern District of New York. 
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love, that arch dis - 


show it, Then why can’t you lis-ten to me, You pro - vok - ing lit- tle thing! Then why can’t you lis- ten 
ut-ter Just the nic-est lit-tle se-cret That you ev-er, ev-er_ heard, 
sem-bler, So you need not lis-ten to me, Since my se-cret is your own, 
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se-cret That you ev-er, ev-er heard. 
to» me, Since my se-eret is your own, 
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BY E. ©. LYNNE. 


O, I guess not; it will 


we have such merry 
times at our house then, 
I don't care to go anywhere clse,” 
was the reply to a question I did 
not distinctly hear. 

What a host of thoughts, regrets 
—hopes? hardly—did these few 
words of a happy school-girl call 
up, as I stood by the window, 
vaguely looking up and down the 
street! Why had I never had any 
happy Christmas, any joyousness to 
my life? Where had been the fresh 
gushing spring-time of my exist- 
ence? Arbiter of my own fate, was 
I? Where had been the opportun- 
ity to put even a finger of mine into 
the business ? 

‘This train of thought did not be- 
is then ig there; it was no new 

eme; the m voi 
called it, nae Py oe 


soon be Christmas, and| 


I could not remember my mother ; 
but my step-mother, her coming 
was among the most vivid of my 
early recollections; and child, house, 
master and servants soon exhibited 
evidence of her cold iron rule. How 
she so established her authority, and 
So permeated everything with her- 
self that we were but mere echoes 
of her, I can not understand. Real- 
ly, I think I never knew her to 
speak in but one tone of voice ; cer- 
tainly she never used a superfluous 
word ; and but few could have had 
the boldness to venture a word be- 
yond the reply she evoked in her 
presence. So conversation did not 
flourish at our house. 

Whether my father was happy or 
not I do not know; he did iot live 
to enjoy it or suffer it long. It 
made no difference in the household 
machinery, however; every thing 
ae 


okt 


a laugh, till I wondered whether 


we did in reality belong to the 
human family, or were strange 
pieces of machinery. 

But even this strange, monoton- 
ous life had suddenly come to a 
pause—suddenly, we thought, for 
no one observed any failing of 
health in my step-mother till with- 
in a few hours of her death. 

But as for all previous time, so 
for the future, she had arranged 
everything, and left nothing for me 
but to put on the suit of mourning 
she had ordered, and follow out her 
commands in the details of my 
household. 

This may give you a faint 
glimpse of the cause why, as [heard 
the merry, careless tones of the 
happy girl, all these questionings 
came to my mind. 

And as I pictured to myself a 
household at Christmas-time, my 
heart yearned for one such scene. 

“T’ve half a mind to steal a child, 
just to hear its joyous laugh in our 
house,” I exclaimed. 

Oh, dear! I would give half my 
life for one happy. Christmas ; and 
even a child in the house would 
make it happy for me. For I, 
Mildred Kingsley, was so starved 
for happiness, it would be unsafe 
for me to receive it in larger than 
homeopathic quantities. 

Just then I saw a little girl quiet- 
ly walking in the middle of the 
street, and a carriage at no great 
distance rapidly driven. 

I did not take long to compre- 
hend the situation; and I rushed 
into the street with but just time 
to save the child’s life and my 
own. , 

I clasped her in my arms and 
looked around for the owner; but 
no one came to claim her. 

All the information I could gather 
from her was, “Horse frightened 
Birdie ; Birdie going to find papa.” 

Mine, I thought, as I carried her 
into the house; and beautiful and 
loveable she was, as could be wish- 


went on as before ; never @ tear or pod for. Long golden curls, which! 
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time would ripen to bronze, brown 
eyes, and oval face. 

“What be your name?” she cool- 
ly asked me, as I put her down from 
my arms. 

“Mildred,” I replied. 

“Aunt Mildred?” she question- 
ed. 

“Yes,” I answered, catching at 
the relationship. ‘And what is 
your name?” 

“ Birdie,” she answered. 

“And what else?” 

“ Birdie Aunt Mildred.” 

That was all the information I 
could gather from her. Birdie.was 
all the name she knew ; and when 
asked for more, she insisted it was 
Birdie Aunt Mildred, Birdie Kings. 
ley she rejected with a frown. She 
seemed perfectly at home, only ask- 
ing if she should “go to find papa 
when it was sunshine again ?”’, 

“What shall you do with her?” 
asked Hannah. ae, 

“Keep her, of course. Do you 
think I shall turn her out as if she 
were a dog?” 

Hannah went off muttering— 
“Miss Mildred could do as she 
pleased now,” she supposed ; “ but 
if Mrs. Kingsley were alive, the 
child would be sent off to the alms- 
house, or somewhere.” 

Full well I knew that, but a 
different course suited me _ better, 
Birdie fully engrossed my time and 
thoughts, till, wearied with play, 
she fell asleep. 

What was Lto do in this affair? 
She surely seemed a gift from hea- 
ven tome. Why wasshe alone in 
the street if any one cared for her? 
but indeed she did not look like a 
neglected child. Some household 
must be plunged in sadness to- 
night; and before I slept, I wrote 
advertisements to be dispatched to 
the newspapers in the morning. As 
day after day passed along, and 
found her still unclaimed, I came 
to the belief that my home was to 
be hers. 

She was a true child of the sun, 


and liked nothing so well as warm, 


bright colors; so that, gradually, 
many of the arrangements of the 
gloomy house were replaced with 
brighter hues. Bright, cheerful- 
colored carpet: took the place of the 
somber ones ; pictures with the sun 
tints in them adorned the walls; 
and even ‘h my own apparel a hint 
of color sometimes took the place 
of the checrless black, that Birdie 
so much disliked, but which was 
full as pleasing a color as the dull 
grayy'I had always been clad in. 

Birdie would drag along one of 
iver own prettier garments, and, 
$hrowing it over my shoulders, ex- 
claim, ‘There, Aunt Mildred very 
pretty now.” 

‘Hannah had ceased to mutter 
about the “strange doings,” and 
petted and indulged Birdie to her 
heart’s content. I had asked for 
one cheerful Christmas, and that 
day was approaching. Our house 
should rejoice in a garniture befit- 
ting the day. 

Birdie was in raptures over the 
evergreens, and her little hindering 
fingers flew in and out among the 
leaves and vines like the little bird 
she was, 80 that but little progress 
could be made till the brown eyes 
were closed in sleep. 

mas dawned bright and 
clear, and found in my heart a song 
of gladness, that “unto us is born 
a Saviour.” The day brought a 
meszage to me as it never had done 
before. 

Birdie’s delight was boundless at 
the munificence of Santa Claus, and 
the “pretty green pictures,” as she 
“called the decorations. She disap- 
peared for a moment, and came 
dancing back, hurrying Hannah's 
slower step, to see the “pretty, 
pretty parlor.” 

“Now heaven be praised?” ex- 
claimed Hannah ; “it seems just as 
it did when your own mother was 

“fiving. "I didn't think [ should 
ever see the like again in this 
house.” 

I asked at night, had any other 
heart been as thankful that Christ- 
mas day as mine? 

“Oh! Aunt Mildred, see the 

' pretty white leavesdropping down 
' from the stara.” 

“Snow, Birdie, that is snow; see, 
it covers the ground all over.” 

“Will the pretty snow leaves 
cover the house all up too?” 

And 80, with the pretty child 
prattlo, and pure white snow, the 
winter had glided on. And now 
the epring was drawing near, 

Never had winter passed go plea- 
santly and swiftly to me before. 

But now the little form that had 
fitted through the house jike o 
butterfly, and made this sons of 
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in pain upon her bed, and the little 
arms that had clung so lovingly 
about my neck had forgotten their 
accustomed clasp. 

“Will she live, Doctor?” were 
the words my lips faintly asked. 

“ Possibly, vigilant care may save 
her.” . 

“Thank God for that ;” and with 
unremitting care we nursed her 
back to life, so that when the deli- 
cate spring stole.upon us, the light 
returned to her beautiful eyes, and 
the roundness to her wasted form, 
and again she was flitting through 
hall and parlor. 

“Please, Aunt Mildred, go into 
the garden with me. The sun has 
dried up all the water, and the little 
birds arc singing so sweetly ; please 
do go.” 

Thus entreated, I could but put 
aside my work and follow. She 
drew a chair along. 

“Now, Aunt Mildred, you read 
while I run up and down this 
walk,” and away she sped. 

A gentleman was coming up the 
street; he opened the gate and 
entered ; Birdie stopped, and turned 
to look at him. But he gathered her 
into his arms, rapturously kissing 
her, exclaiming, “ Birdie, my lost 
Birdie!” 

“No, no, Aunt Mildred’s Birdie.” 

There was no mistaking the re. 
semblance ; the same brown eyes, 
broad forehead, and contour of face ; 
but instead of the long golden curls 
were short brown ones. She quiet- 
ly submitted to his caresses, till he 
called her “my Birdie ;” then, as- 
serting my ownership, she endea- 
vored to slip from his arms. 

‘Thad risen from my seat. 

“ Miss Kingsley, I suppose,” ad- 
vancing to meet me with tho child 
still in his arms. “This must be 
my apology,” handing me a much 
worn paper, which contained the 
advertisement of the child. 

“Tam Clyde Hurlburt, and Birdie 
is my only child.” 

My fears had told me truly. For 
a moment my heart ceased to beat. 
He gently placed me in the chair, 
and put Birdie in my lap, then gave 
an account of her loss. 

I was too much agitated to get a 
very clear idea of the narration. 
But I gathered that he had been 
hastily summoned to China by the 
business of the firm of which he 
was a member ; and neither he nor 
his dead wife having any near rela- 
tives with whom he could place the 
child, he had left her with her 
nurse, an old and attached servant 
of his wife. And it seemed that 
soon after Mr. Hurlburt sailed, the 
small.pox breaking out in the 
neighorhood, she sent Birdie away, 
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The lady, in whose care the 


child was thus left, was riding in 
the vicinity of my home, when 
the horses became unmanageable, 
throwing out Birdie and the lady, 
who was stunned and much injur- 
ed, but the child had escaped un- 
harmed as I found her. 

In the fright the child was for- 
gotten, and all efforts to find her 
had been unavailing. 

“T can never be sufficiently grate- 
ful to you for your care of my 
motherless child.” 

“Must you take her from me 
now?” Tat length found strength 
to ask. 

“Not if you will still keep her; 
but I must beg that you will per- 
mit me to see her very often.” 

“ Of course,” I replied ; ‘as often 
as you wish.” But in my soul I 
wished he had stayed in China. 

Can ho love her as Ido? Twice 
I have saved her life. I did not 
know what it was costing him to 
leave her in my arms, while he 
stood quietly beside us. 

But, growing more reasonable, I 
placed her in his arms, and went 
into the house to battle with my 
grief. 3 

Scarcely a day passed but spme 
part of it was spent with his child ; 
but, handsome and noble-looking as' 


he was, I saw in him only one who 


robbed me of my treasure ; and the 


only entreaties of Birdie I was deaf 


to were such as these: “ Please, 
Aunt Mildred, go with Birdie to see 
papa ;” or, “ Please, Aunt Mildred, 


papa says, won’t Aunt Mildred go 


ride with him and Birdie?” 

After a while these importunities 
ceased, and, as I seldom saw Mr. 
Hurlburt, thé only notice I received 
from him was an occasional bou- 
quet, bunch of grapes or other 
fruits coming through Birdie's 
hands. : 

Vague rumors reached me of the 
elegant house Mr. Hurlburt was 
building, and the city bride he was 
to bring to it; but I was determin- 
ed to put all from my mind, and 
enjoy my sunbeam as long as she 
was with me. 

Beautiful, regal autumn, noise- 
lessly it came to us, and touched 
the tree-tops with such rich hues 
as no painter's pallet can supply. 

I stood upon the piazza that fair, 
bright morning, feasting my eyes 
upon the glorious beauty. At my 
right a background of evergreens, 
lighted up with the crimson oaks 
and the sunshine of the maples, 
while in front of me lay the broad 
bay, as-smooth and unruffied as a 
mirror. While I stood shading my 
eyes with my hand, a near step 
8 me, and, turning, I saw 


se eieet aaminn wn tha oftane 


December, 


“TI suppose I owe it all to this 
beautiful prospect that I see you 
once more.” 

“ The day is too fine to stay with- 
in,” I replied. 

“Tam glad you think so, Yor 
came purposely to persuade you to 
go with me to see the house I am 
building. The ride is not long. I 
want very much to consult you in 
some of the details.” There was 
an eagerness in the tones, 80 much 
like Birdie’s, that might have won 
me to the project; but I thought, 
“ And 80 you will soon bring your 
bride, and take Birdie from me.” 
So I pleaded other engagements, 
and went to dress Birdie for the ride. 

“T am so sorry,” said Mr. Hurl. 
burt, as I came out with the child, 
“that you can’t go to-day—it is so 
fine ; but I shall be only too happy 
to co! for you at any time that 
you 7 sei ; 

A fever had broken out in the 
neighborhood among some poor 
people who had been my especial 
objects of care, and I was going to 
visit them. I would be gone before 
Mr. Hurlburt’s return. . 

When I came out I saw Mr. Hurl- 
burt and Birdie coming up the 
walk. I was going in another di- 
rection, and should escape notice; 
but Birdie’s brown eycs were too 
sharp for that. 

“Papa, I see Aunt Mildred with 
her hat on.” 

“See Aunt Mildred, do you?” 

“Not papa’s Aunt Mildred—how 
funny! She's my Aunt Mildred.” 

“Not my Aunt Mildred? What 
is she, then, for me?” 

“She’s your—why, she’s your 
friend.” 

“Do you ratify that?” asked Mr. 
Hurlburt, offering his hand to me. 

“I think I am not your enemy,” 
but not placing my hand in his. 

“Is that all the friendship you 
offer me—merely a negative one?” 

“ Will your conscience allow you 
to ask for more?” I questioned, 
pointing to the child that he still 
kept by him. 

He wheeled around a 
placed her beside me. 

“ Now have you not grown more 
gencrous in your friendship?” 

“What does the term imply to 
you?” I questioned. 

“Tt implies mutual interests, 
pleasure, care for each other”— 

“ Too much,” I interrupted. 

“Thave but just commenced to 
enumerate its requirements.” 

“Tis uselesa to proceed. I fear 
it will be too much for me to ac 
cede to.” 

“ You shall make your own terms, 
then.” 

And I could not help placing my 
hend in hia an. that. 
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“T wish this compact gave me 
the right to urge you not to go to 
your sick people to-day. I see that 
is what you are prepared for. You 
look sick yourself. Confess, now, 
you are only keeping yourself up 
by the effort of a strong will.” - 

“No, not so bad as that. I have 
not felt quite well lately, but I am 
able for this walk.” 

“Walk? You will surely let me 
take you there. My horse is at the 
gate.” 

I insisted on walking, and set off; 
but Iwas glad to reach old Mrs. 
Mason’s house, for my strength was 
less than I had counted on. I at- 
tended to her wants, and decided 
to return without visiting any more 
of the sick that day. 

I found Mr. Hurlburt, with his 
carriage, waiting for me at the door. 
I thanked him warmly for the kind- 
ness. 

“Could I do less for one who has 
dene so much for my child?” 

I was too tired to converse. I 
found it pleasant to listen to him, 
varied and interesting as his con- 
versation was, his musical voice 
heightening the interest. 

Lifting me from thé carriage, he 
placed me within the -open door, 
still retaining his hold of me. 

“T shall keep you a prisoner till 
you promise me one thing.” 

> “Until then, you will keep me 
in ”— 

“Yes, I shall keep you in durance 
vile till I gain the promise.” 

Then, turning me round to him, 
“ly wish I was not so disagreeable 
to you.’ 

“Indeed you are not 80 at all,” I 
replied. 

A joyous gleam lighted up his 
fine eyes. 

“T am selfish in keeping you 
here. The promise I wished to ex- 
act of you was, that you will seek 
medical advice immediately. I fear 
that fever for you that you have 
been amongst so much.” 

“Oh, I have no fears of that,” I 
replied, but gave the promise. 

Then, scanning my face, “ I wish 
I could say 80 too;” and bade me 
good-night. 

“He thinks,” I bitterly thought, 
“by such kindness he: can take 
away the sting of robbing me of 
Birdie.” 

His predictions were truer than 
mine. Sickmess imprisoned me a 
long time. 

“When does Mr. Hurlburt take 
his little girl away?" I overheard 
some one asking Hannah. 

The idea was new to her. “He 
is not going to take her away at 
all. Miss Mildred is getting well.” 

“Oh, yes, he is; and before 
Christmas too, I guess. Why, don't 
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you know? He is going to be mar. 
ried very soon to a lady in the 
city.” 

What else was sald I never knew, 
for the door was closed. 

“Then,” thought I, “I must fin- 
ish the frock I commenced for Birdie 
before I was taken sick. I want to 
see her in that before she leaves 
me.” If he would only let me have 
her till after Christmas! I remem- 
bered I had asked for but one Christ- 
mas; that had been given me. 

The next day I gathered up my 
sewing, and, taking it to the par. 
lor, feebly began putting on the 
braid to the crimson frock. But 
the stitches were perversely crook- 
ed. Thinking it was Hannah, I did 
not look up when some one enter- 
ed the parlor. 

“T came to inquire for my inva- 
lid, and, lo! I find her in the par- 
lor. Sewing, Mildred? and with 
such thin, pale fingers as these! 
Are youin your right mind? Do 
you know you are Heking your 
life?” 

“But I so want to finish that 
frock for Birdie.” 

“Is the poor child so destitute of 
clothes?” he laughingly asked. 
Gathering up all my sewing im. 
plements, he carried my work-bas- 
ket to the farther side of the room ; 
then throwing the crimson cloth 
over my shoulders, “There, you 
may keep that to brighten up those 
pale cheeks. How much you must 
have suffered to grow so pale and 
thin! Do you want me to tell you 
how the time has dragged on my 
hands since you've been sick? I've 
been thinking that when you could 
sit up I should see more of you, for 
you couldn't run from me as you 
have all summer. Is the idea un- 
pleasant to you?” stooping down 
to draw up a hassock for my 
fect. 

“Are you going to take Birdie 
away soon?” I asked, evading his 
question. 

“Take the child away? No. 
Why do you ask that—because you 
are sorry you gave mo permission 
to come to see her? I will not in. 
trude on you, asI threatened, ”* look- 
ing grave. 

“Oh, no. I heard you were go- 
ing to take her away soon.” 

“TI do not think of it at present,” 
he said musingly. Then, turning 
to me, “ How tired you look! We 
will make arrangements about 
Birdie when youare stronger. You 
need rest now.” 

Hesitatingly, “Will you permit 
me to come to-morrow if you are 
strong enough to come down- 
stairs?” 

“Whenever you wish,” i an- 
swered, 


“A thousand thanks. I warn 
you I shall come very often.” 
* * * # * * 

“Christmas greeneries!” Mr. 
Hurlburt exclaimed, as he found us 
gathering them up into one lot 
from the littered carpet. 

“Oh, papa! where did you come 
from? Ididn’t hear you. Aunt Mil- 
dred is going to make such pretty 
wreaths, and she is in such a hurry 
to get them done to-night, you will 
help, won’t you, papa?” 

“Certainly, if she is willing. I 
think .she needs the aid of my 
stronger fingers.” 

So we worked till far into the 
evening, Birdie begging she might 
sit up till all was completed. But, 
sleep overtaking her too soon, she 
concluded that she and Hannah 
wouldn’t see them till morning, 
when they looked the brightest, 
she said, and was borne off to rest. 
She came for her good-night kiss, 
and my heart misgave me, thinking 
there would be so few more. 

My eyes followed her as Hannah 
carried her out. Mr.- Hurlburt 
placed himeelf in front of me. “Is 
there no one but Birdie for whom 
you have a bit of room in your 
heart?” 

“T don't thtend to look, "T laugh- 


ingly replied. : 
‘Then my fate is sealed,” he ad- 
ded in the same gay tones. ‘But I 


shall not yield my hopes so. You 
know we decided, some time ago, 
to make other arrangements about 
Birdie.” The gay tones were gone 
now. ; 

I had risen to place a wreath I 
held in my hand upon the back of 
a tall chair, but it dropped from my 
fingers. He raised it and placed it 
there for me. 

“Do you want very much to keep 
Birdie with you?” he asked. 

“More than anything else,” I re. 
plied. 

“Well, only upon one condition, 
not pleasant to you, I fear, you can 
de 80.” 

* Name it,” I said. 

Coming close up to me—“ That 
is, that you take her father with 
her.” 

I would have grasped the chair 
for support, but his arm prevented 
me. 

“Ts it new to you, Mildred, that 
{love you? I thought you saw it 
long ago, and tried to chill me with 
your coldness. I strove, too, to 
overcome it, but, since you have let 
me see more of you, I thought 1 
might be mistaken, and to-night 
I thought I must know all. Will 
you not learn to love me? I will 


! be very patient, and bide my time.” 


He had gathered both my hands 
in his, and I had forgotten every- 


thing in the love he pained intomy 


starved heart. But it all came 
back to me. I tried to withdraw 
my hands. “What does it all 
mean?” I demanded; “your city 
bride and fine house?” 

“You speak in riddles. Do you 


mean that yeu think I am engaged - 


to marry some one else?” 


Then I told him what I had : 


heard. 

“And was it that which made 
you so cold to me, and kept you 
from loving me?” 

“Thad not thought of loving you 
then.” 

“But now?” 

For all answer, I put my hand 
in his. 

Drawing me within his arms, 
“My Christmas gift!” 

Thad asked for but ‘one Christ- 
mas; God had given me two. 


——_2ee—_—_——_ 


MAUDE ESTVARING. 


BY FLORENCE AVENEL. 


BOOK IIL.—CHAPTER IV. 


“ And, in the field of higher art, 
Go seek some altar-flower.”’ 
—Anonymous, 


PAR ACCORD. 


S| B AROLD TRUBALYS had 

EN toiled as fow are willing 
to toil. At last he was 
rewarded. The ability 
eriioed by the young writer as a 
producer of political articles of the 
highest order, as well as of various 
remarkable articles under divers 
heads, had finally resulted in mak- 
ing him a “man of mark.” And 
now the man of mark, the gentle- 
man, the scholar, the conscientious 
student, who had not only shown 
that his aim was lofty, but that he 
was able toreach it, was now ap- 
pointed to a foreign post—not, in- 
deed, such a one as Trubalys might 
justly hope for, should he choose, 
like many men of letters, to devote 
himself henceforth to a political 
career and to patriotic aims, but suf- 
ficiently important and with a sala. 
ary sufficiently good to erablo him 
to contemplate his marriage with 
Edith as very near. 

And what added joy to the pros. 
pects before the young affianced 
couple was the fact that Edith 
would now attain the dream of her 
lifeo—she would be able te study at 
Rome. 

But neither of the cousins drean- 
ed how many events would he 
crowded into the months that 
would intervene, proving what all 
have proved, that tho very lives 
which, like that of Edith, seem 
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most monotonous, are often with 
suddenness made the very reverse, 
fate making the tenor of their way 
such that the dullness of the past 
appears vastly preferable to the 
new emotions which the change | 
introduces. 

. No evil happened to Edith.~ Her 
orphan state, since childhood, saved 
her the pangs of losing her parents | 
in womanhood, and, Harold being | 
in admirable health as well as she, 
there was little likelihood that any- 
thing like death or malady would 
visit either herself or her betrothed. 
Aunt Sempronia’s green old age, | 
was like that, so she said, of an 
“everlasting,” which evergreen as 
well as enduring plant adorned, 
to her great satisfaction, the gar- 
den bestowed upon the old lady by 
Edith. It was the fact of this 
bright health, this vigor in age 
that had decided Aunt Sempronia 
to venture upon the sea, when 
Edith and Harold, after their mar. | 
riage, should sail for Italy. But it 
was in their affection for Maude 
that her relatives, those alone of all 
belonging to her who recognized 
Maude’s existence, were doomed to 
suffer. Maude’s day, by culminat- 
ing events, was glooming once 
again. 

Meantime, faithful to her promise 
to Betty Baxton, and with a faint 
hope in the future, Maude summon- 
ed the Englishwoman, who, though 
she had now reached the mature 
age of forty-three, danced round 
her in delight at the prospect of 
waiting exclusively upon her. 

In Betty's secret heart and imag- 
ination—for she could see that, de- 
spite her recent illness, Maude was 
still very beautiful—the green- 
room, lobby, entrance to the stage 
and streets within the vicinity of the 
opera-house were thronged with 
suitors, some of them probably 
masked or otherwise disguised, 
who would waylay, at all times, 
her mistress and herself, endeavor- 
ing, by all possible means, to have 
speech through the one with the 
other, and ready to bribe supers, 
dressers, scene-shifters, carpenters 
and door-Keepers, in order to cause 
their billete-doux to arrive safely at 
the “ great singer’s” attiring-room. 
“Lord Hautonbeigh,” the “Mar. 
quis of Fierceeyes,” the “ Duke of 
Loftybow,” the “Earl of Lookyou- 
down,” and various other person- 
ages who thronged the novels still, 
at times, indulged in by the still 
romantic Betty, would, doubtless, 
find their prototypes in this inter- 
estingly dangerous crowd, among 
whom Betty depicted herself, in 
imagination, as passing, her nose 
in the air, after the manner of the 
picture of the fair “Florinda Flow- 


ope 
coy * “ 
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ery phrase ” previously mentioned, a 
manner which that interesting hero- 
ine maintains throughout three vol- 
umes and their attendant difficul- 
ties. : 

The réle of “ unapproachable and 
incorruptible attendant,” such as 
occasionally shone  virtuously 
among the pages even of the paltry 
productions upon which Betty built 
so many marvelous superstruc- 
tures of fancy, was one which suit- 
ed her, those days being gone by 
when she had been ambitious of 
shining by her own light. 

Great was Betty’s surprise at 
finding that, by the dignity of her 
manners, 80 far removed, however, 
from prudishness, Madame de Crois- 
sac had succeeded in convincing any 
who might have been ambitious— 
and there were such—of obtaining 
more than a recognition of their 
presence by the coldest of bows, 
that their hopes were idle and vain. 
Maude’s once smiling eyes were 
now icily calm and clear and cold. 
She had been haughty when es- 
corted by De Croissac; she was 
freezing now. 

And not even the American pro- 
toty pes—supposing them to exist— 
of the “ Marquis of Fierceeyes” and 
the “ Earl of Lookyoudown ” would 
have ventured to approach either 
mistress or maid. 

Harold Trubalys, in his capacity 
as critic, was able to smooth away 
all asperities from the path of 
Maude on her return to the stage; 
and she was the more grateful for 
the Kindness and delicacy with 
which he did this, from the fact 
that she fully and bitterly realized 
how much there was in public 
curiosity that is malignant, and 
how many circumstances there were 
in ber life, over which influences 


80 fatal had exercised their power, 
to make her the mark for success- 
ful malice. 

“La Bassoli” had returned, and 
was on the watch for an opportu- 
nity to make herself obnoxious. 

Maude had often pondered upon 
the strange sensations that had 
been hers on inhaling the odor of 
the drugged bouquet. One day, 
oddly enough—for she had cast it 
aside among gloves, handkerchiefs, 
etc., on her return from the theater 
on that sad night when not only 
she had failed, but had seen Lucien 
de Croissac in a light which had re- 
vealed him as so base—she found 
the flowers among her fan boxes. 
She drew them forth, and discover- 
ed, for the first time, that a por- 
tion of the flowers were artificial. 
As she examined it,a faint odor, 
so faint as to be scarcely percepti- 
ble, reached her, and she remem- 
bered that odor as associated with 
that terrible night. Then she re 
membered how that bouquet had 
reached her, she thought who was 
likely to have done this thing, and 
she recalled the enmity of “ La Bas- 
soli.” 

After that hour of thought there 
was no further danger to Maude 
from the Italian woman—she was 
warned. 

The manager, Mr. , had 
done everything in his power 
to insure Maude’s comfort. The 
green-room furniture was renewed ; 
the dressing-room of Maude was 
made a charming retreat. The pa- 
pers encouraged the young prima 
donna and heralded her re-appear- 
ance with many kind expressions 
of encouragement and appreciation 
of her past efforts. Life looked 
brighter to Maude from day to day. 
She began to shake off, as Edith 
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encouraged her to do, the torpor of 
despondency, the heavy chains of 


 & -| disheartening influences, the bitter 


thoughts which swarmed about 
her when alone. She began al- 


'|most to hope that a day might 


come when she would be less op- 
pressed by down-heartedness. 

Betty, whose nature had gained 
softness through affliction, as na- 
tures not base always do, one day 
purchased, with a delicacy that did 
honor to her heart, a beautiful can- 
ary, similar to “Caprice,” the bird 
which Maude had loved so much at 
home. The prima donna found it 
hanging in her simply-furnished 
dressing-room on her return from 
rehearsal. 

Great tears filled Maude’s eyes 
as she grasped Betty’s hand—the 
maid had entered the apartment 
first, in order to see that the bird- 
cage was hung as she had request- 
ed Berta to hang it—and she thank- 
ed her. But, kindly as had been 
the Englishwoman’s intention, it 
was several moments before Maude 
could speak. “Caprice” had been 
a pet with her father. 

But there was no time for tears, 
no time for sadness. She must 
rouse herself. On the morrow was 
the last rehearsal, and, the day after, 
the first performance of J Puritani. 
Maude would then sustain the réle 
of Elvira for the first time before a 
New York public. 

The rich robes of white satin, the 
simpler ones of white muslin, in- 
variably worn—-I allude to the last 
—by heroines of Italian operas un- 
der the visitation of mental aber- 
ration, must be tried on, the head- 
dress of pearls fitted to the golden 
head. 

And “Caprice” carolled a song 
of hope; but that of youth’s bright 
hours was silent forever. 


e 


CHAPTER V. 


‘* Meek let thy forgiveness be, 
Mortals alt must bend the knee; 
Bend the knee for hope divine 
Asked with tears at Jesus’ shrine.”’ 

— Anonymous. 


SOLICITEUSE. 


The reappearance of Maude de 
Croissac as Elvira, in J Puritan, 
was a perfect ovation. Applause 
was loud when she appeared upon 
the stage at her first entréc, and 
grew to wild enthusiasm, as she 
sang the different arias with a 
facility that announced the vast 
progress she had madc as to execu- 
tion, while as to expression, the 
“mad scene” testified what study 
had done and how marvelous had 
been its resulta. 


1868. 


The stage was covered with flow- 
ers long before the opera ended, 
and these flor offerings were only 
removed to be renewed. Repeated 
recalls announced that the audience 
were more than satisfied; indeed 
they were so frequent that Maude, 
at last, was obliged to content her- 
self with a mere bow and disappear- 
ance, for the night was far ad- 
vanced. 

At last the performance was over, 
and the weary throat, burning with 
its prolonged exertions, was allow- 
ed to rest. ; 

It had been a trying night, a 
night during which—for Maude’s 
physical strength was not fully 
returned —she had many times 
feared lest her courage should 
desert her. But there had been no 
outward evidence of this, except 
that, at times, the pathos of her 
voice had been absolutely painful. 
Touching as is the réle of Elvira, 
it was probably never rendered, it 
probably will never be rendered 
again with so much feeling as by 
Maude de Croissac that night. 
Many more brilliant and therefore 
less sympathetic singers loaded it 
with more fiorituri, but Maude’s 
notes knocked at the door of the 
heart, and spoke through the sense 
to the soul. 

Few can interpret the Italian 
masters fitly, but there have been 
singera, English and American, and 
there still are some, who seize the 
very core of the composer’s mean- 
ing, catch the perfume of the very 
heart of the wondrous rose of mu- 
sic and exhale it in sound, as if the 
masters who wrote had “aught 
them. The Malibran was one of 
these, it is said, and I repeat, there 
have been English and American 
singers, who have followed fitly in 
her footsteps. Maude was one of 
these. But there were many who 
afterward asserted that they “felt 
then” that Mande de Croissac was 
over-tasking her strength. One 
who listened could slmost have 
said : 

“Silence, beautifal voice! 
Be still, for you only trouble the mind 
With a joy in which I can not rejoice, 

A glory I shall not find.” 

It was Maude’s former suitor, the 
banker, who gazed from the seat 
he always occupied when she sang, 
and said to himself that in those 
dulcet tones there were sounds too 
angelic to belong for much more 
time to earth. 

* * * * * 

In the interval between what 
had been and what was to come, 
the period which followed as a 
break and interruption, a peaceful 
lull, was the happiest afforded to 
Maude de Croissac throughout her 
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life. She was handsomely remun- 
erated for her services, was able to 
give much in charity to the poor 
and to the deserving portions of 
such as were poor among the cho- 
rus-singers and others about the 
opera-house. Her gentleness and 
modesty ‘made her loved by these 
and by many whom Betty Baxton 
and Berta brought before her as 
objects of charity. 

But a day was tocome on which 
not the purse, for. she did not love 
money enough to find giving it 
away a difficult thing, but the 
spirit of charity in the sense of for- 
giveness was sbout to be severely 
taxed. 

“It’s a poor creetshur, Madame 
the Countess of Crawsac,” said Bet- 
ty who, in spite of Maude’s remon- 
strances, invariably addressed her 
thus in presence of third parties, 
and who entered followed by an 
oddly attired and humbly demean- 
ored woman; “she’s starving, 80 
she says; she can’t make out no 
how to sell her goods and chattels 
which she’s got in that queer leath- 
ur baskut, and so I took the liberty 
to interjuce her into your presence, 
which'I beg your pardon, Madame 
the Countess of Crawsac, and here 
she is!” 

A “poor creetshur ” indeed seem- 
ed the woman who stood half 
crouching before Maude, and very 
much of the Uriah Heap order as 
to “’umbleness.” 

A shabby shawl; a mean bonnet, 
evidently intended to cover as much 
of the face as possible; a pair of 
gloves, which, originally black, 
now appeared gray ; a woolen dress 
of the most ordinary description 
and very short, seeming singularly 
unbecoming to a tall, gaunt frame 


—such was the attire of the woman | commerce. I loge it. 


whom Betty Baxton recommended 
anew with the reiterated assurance 
that she was “a miserable-looking 
hobject of charity.” 

As soon, however, as Betty began 
to stir about the dressing-room, ap- 
parently taking no further notice 
of the “hobject of charity,” the 
woman approached Maude, and be- 
gan to display the contents of her 
basket. : 

They were pieees of tape, cotton- 
spools and other sewing materials 
of the poorest description. Either 
as a purchaser the woman had been 
deceived, or asa vender she meant to 
cheat, for no use could possibly be 
derived from the paltry contents of 
the “queer leathur baskut.” 

But as she bent to take them 
from it, the light struck upon her 
face, and, despite the hair that had 
grown gray, the eye that had lost 
its fierce brightness and unpleasant 
quickness; despite the hollowness 
of the sallow cheek, Maude recog- 
nized her former preceptress, Ma- 
dame Alphonsine Fleurdepois! 

She uttered her name and a sort 
of cry almost in the same breath as 
she rose to her feet, and the spools 
of cotton and pieces of tape fell to 
the floor; but the humbled, de 
jected and almost starving woman 
before her burst into tears as she 
said; : 

“Do not send me away, I implore 
you, Madame la Comtesse. I have 
been much unfortunate! I have 
never succeed myself since the day 
when my pupeels have left me, and 
I have find myself oblige to leave 
the city of New York. In Paris, 
nothing! I try London; nothing! 
I put myself to make dresses; I 
have not success but foratime. I pat 
my money, it was a little bit, in the 
Nothing re- ! 
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main to me but to return to Amér-. 
iqgue. Idoso. I havea few cloths, 
a little money. I am rob; I have 
no more. I fall sick ;; when I am 
well, nothing! nothing! At the 
last, I buy this, and I try to earn 
to myself bread to eat—nothing!” 

“I will give you some money, 
Madame Fleurdepois,” replied 
Maude coldly, for she could see 
the inconsistencies of this fluent 
statement, and, though the woman’s 
poverty and change of countenance, 
as to its indications of health, were 
undeniable, she felt that never was 
misery more richly deserved. “I 
am willing even to purchase you 
some articles which you can sell, 
andsupply you with enough beside 
to keep you from beggary till you 
are fully recovered ; but do not in- 
trude upon me again.” It is to you 
that I owe years of misery, broken 
spirits and health, and the humilia- 
tion of my present position as the 
wife of a duclist and gambler, and 
as an opera-singer.” 

“Humiliation!” exclaimed Ma- 
dame Fleurdepois; ‘I understand 
not! Madame is young, Madame 
is not more than twenty-three ; she 
has the voice of an angel; she is 
admire; the misérable, the Comte 
de Croissac, is oblige, so I am tell, 
to fly from the justice. But Ma- 
dame is independent ; she can make 
her fortune; she is not wretched— 
like me!” 

Here the French woman again in- 
dulged in a flow of tears, which, 
her own miseries being the thome 
of her discourse and the cause of 
the said flow of tears, were probably 
the sincerest—indeed, the only 
sincere exhibition of feeling that 
Maude had ever witnessed on her 
part. 
The Frenchwoman had, after 


‘ vanishing and cheating her credi- 
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tors and assistant-teachers, rapidly 
run through with her evilly-gotten 
money ; gains of that kind, it would 
seem, never remain long with those 
who sacrifice honesty and reputa- 
tion to acquire them. She had also 
failed to retain the money given 
her by De Croissac, and, in every- 
thing that she had attempted to do 
to earn money, had failed; but she 
had failed to mention to Mande 
that she had made unreliable and 
dissulute persons her friends and 
associates, and though she was not 
then, nor had she been, at any time 
& woman whose manner of life as 
woman could be reproached, Al- 
phonsine Fleurdepois had always 
been a lover of good dinners, of the 
theater and of the ball. Money 
rarely stays with those who have, 
like the Frenchwoman, a passion 


for theee things, and like the grase- 
hopper in the fable of Ia Fontaine, 
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though rather mature for the com- 
parison; Alphonsine had, after de- 
riving from her ill-gotten money 
gayeties and pleasures that were 
short if they were merry, been re- 
duced to straits like these: to beg 
from a former pupil. 

Mande felt that she must be firm 
in one thing; she must forbid the 
Frenchwoman to enter her house 
again, aud, saying to her that she 
was willing to assist her till she had 
succeeded in starting herself in 
some honest business, she handed 
her a bank-note and bade Betty 
Baxton give her a good and comfort- 
able meal, and—this “Madame” 
humbly entreated—a night’s aed 
ing. 

The Frenchwoman, as the reader 
no doubt guesses, had more motives 
than one in asking to be lodged for 
the night. It is easy to guess that 
she wished to discover, if possible, 
whether there was any possibility 
of obtaining a hold upon Madame 
de Croissac’s charity, and this she 
endeavored to find out by question- 
ing Berta and Betty Baxton. 

But Betty baffled her with benign 
affability and inward contempt, and 
Berta, by one Gorgon-like stare, 
froze her, impertinent as she was, 
into abashed silence. 

And on the morrow there was 
nothing todo but to go. “ Madame” 
departed with Maude's kind gift, 
but it will surprise no one to learn 
that it was invested in the purchase 
of cosmetics and fashionable attire, 
in which Alphonsine Fleurdepois so 
far succeeded in evoking the ghost 
of her youth as to capture the ma. 
ture affections of a sea-captain, who 
kindly conveyed her back to the 
shores of “beautiful France,” but 
cast a shock upon her spirits from 
which she never recovered, by in- 
forming the Frenchwoman, when 
she became solicitous of bearing 
his name—a desire which she suc- 
ceeded in conveying to his percep- 
tions—that he had, unfortunately, 
one wife already. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“Vexed with a devil in his blood, 
That vailed the world with jaundice. hid 
his face 
From all men.” 
—TENNYEON. 


— 


INCOGNITO. 
It was an unusually inclement 


“night, one of those so exceptionally 


stormy and cold that no perfor- 
mance of any importance was tak- 
ing place at any place of public 
amusement, for this was the third 
day of like weather. Maude was 
at home. There would be no per 


formance at the opera till the be- 

ginning of the following week, 
though two new operas were in re- 
hearsal. 

The house which Maude now oc- 
cupied was small, and, as I have 
said, secluded. It was in a respect- 
able though by no means fashion- 
able part of the town. Maude re- 
ceived no visitors, except occasion- 
ally Edith, and, much less often, 
Aunt Sempronia. The young art- 
ist had not even taken the liberty 
to bring Harold Trubalys with her 
when visiting Maude, respecting 
her wish to receive no gentleman 
visitors whatever, and the reason 
which, among many other reasons, 
was that which weighed most with 
Maude. 

“Tf he ever returns, Edith,” said 
Maude, though she seldom alluded 
to that sinister influence which 
overshadowed her life still, though 
it was distant, “he would profit by 
any opportunity for misconstruing 
-acts to renew his tyranny. I know 
not now how I bore what I have 
borne. I have never loved him 
since the night when my boy died 
—never asI loved him once, and, 
Edith, that was very dearly; so 
dearly that, if I could have won him 
back—if there had been, which I 
could not find to be so, any good im- 
pulse to awaken, any noble feeling 
to arouse, I would have beaten down 
the grief that rose to accuse him, 
and loved him again. But there 
was no such good ground for any 
seed of love to fall in.” 

Maude, to resume, usually occu- 
pied a sitting-room on the lower 
floor. This communicated with 
another room in which she dined, 
breakfasted, and supped, and on 
the front of which was a porch 
opening upon a small garden. 

Betty Baxton, when not occupied 
in attendance upon Maude, usually 
busied herself about the house, 
having, to do her justice, no taste 
for idleness. Berta scldom emerg- 
ed from the basement story, having, 
in mounting the stairs, to contend 
against the difficulties accumulated 
upon her in the shape of superflu- 
ous fiesh and chronic asthma. 

On the inclement night to which 
I have alluded, Maude sat alone in 
the sitting-room. It was a pretty 
apartment. Maude had added to 
the hired furniture which filled it 
books, flowers, a piano, and a few 
Parian statuettes of great beauty. 
Edith had decorated the walls with 
several sketches and small oil- 
paintings, one of which, a cherub’s 
head, after Albano, resembled the 
dead child of Maude, little Lucien. 

The folding-doors between the 
rooms were open, and the light 
from the gas-lustre shone upon the 


figure of bapient Siu Gaia bandon ae ag she sat bencath 
it, reading. 

How spiritually beautiful she had 
become! It was alinost a pain to 
look at the transparency of the 
complexion, upon the hollow tem- 
ples, and note the exceeding lustre 
of the eye. That was the redness 
rather of fever than of health upon 
the expressive lips, sculptured so 
perfectly that they recalled the 
statues of Praxiteles. 

There were eyes that gazed upon 
her while she worked, eyes that 
angrily and fiercely, and now jeal- 


ously, marked her beauty — eyes | 


that blazed so that they would have 
scorched and blasted it had they 
held lightnings ; dark, fierce eyes 
that, looking in from the porch out- 
side of the window of the dining. 
room, looking up from where a sin- 
ister figure, shabbily clad, was 
crouched, gazed fixedly and long. 

At last, stealthily and softly, the 
figure rose up, and showed itself to 
be that of a man who, emaciated, 
haggard, and ragged, pale and 
feeble, still retained some traces, in 
his face, of beauty ; in his form, of 
elegance. 

The figure approached still closer 
to the window. It had been there 
upon the porch the night before, 
but Maude had not been alone ; and 
this man knew that it was not safe 
that other eyes than hers should 
see him. He could scarcely tell as 
yet how safe it might be that even 
hers should meet his face. 

But the starved wolf will dare 
the guns, the trap, the net. “ What 
would you have? One must live.” 

And he, whose familiar phrase 
this was wont to be, tapped softly 
at the window, so softly that the 
sound, as was meant, caught no ear 
but Maude’s own. 

But she rose, rigid afd pale. 
The evil presence projected its bale- 
ful power toward her ; and, as one 
magnetized or in a state of clair- 
voyance rather than as a person 
exercising free will, she walked 
toward the window and opened it. 

The man entered. 

And in the presence of his wife, 
who knew as well that her doom 
was again upon her, her sky again 
clouded, and the short interval of 
happiness, or at lcast of calmness, 
gone by, as if she had already 
heard her husband's voice, De Crois- 
sac, the duelist flying from the law, 
stood sullen, stolid, and defiant. 

The clothes he wore were more 
than ragged, they were almost foul ; 
the battered hat was rimless, the 
boots upon his feet were worn al- 
most to fragments. Truly, when 
the man who neither can nor will 
work has fallen, it 1s very low. The 


shabby gambler’s eyes still shone 
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with the baleful lustre of a fever 
awakened by stimulants which he 
could no longer procure, and which 
now gnawed upon the frame which 
for forty-eight hours no solid food 
had sustained. 

Wretched and guilty as he was, 
Maude pitied the man who had so 
deeply injured her when she saw 
the color desert his face, his defiant 
air change to a death-like pallor, 
and that he sank, rather than sat 
down upon the chair drawn up at 
the table which occupied the center 
of the room. 

“Water!” articulated De Crois- 
sac in his native language; and, as 
he spoke, he swooned away. 

The wife knelt. She had not 
even yet learned to hate this man ; 
hate, indeed, was not in Maude'’s 
nature. If she had pride, she was 
without bitterness. Yet she shud- 
dered when she thought that this 
man had power over her, that the 
laws of God and man had given 
him that power, that he was—jer 
husband | 

De Croissac revived. Reviving, 
he felt his danger. When he was 
able to speak, he signified to Maude 
that the door must be closed, that 
no servant must be permitted to 
enter, and that she must give him 
food. 

“ Give me little; much, after so 
long a fast, would kill me—but 
make haste. There is food there,” 
added he, pointing to a closed clos- 
et. “I saw the servant place it 
there.” 

Maude locked the door both of 
the dining-room and the sitting- 
room, and, taking from the closet 
the food within it, she placed it be- 
fore De Croissac. 

A small apparatus for making 
coffee stood upon a buffet in one cor- 
ner of the room, and Maude, who 
had made the accomplishment—it 
may almost be called such—of mak- 
ing exquisite coffee her own, in or- 
derto be able to offer Edith, on her 
frequent visits, an inviting cup of 
her favorite beverage, now sadly 
enough, it must be owned, for this 
was no welcome return, began to 
prepare that delicious preparation 
for which the French have such a 
passion, to offer it to De Croissac. 

The gambler watched her. 

This man’s nature was so warped 
and withered, so debased, that he 
had believed Maude, judging her 
by himself, to be capable, after the 
wrongs he had heaped upon her, of 
delivering him up to the law; and 
with this fear over his head, he had 
not dared to write to her, lest his 
letter should be used to track him. 

So little did the man, blinded by 
the darkness of his own deeds and 
nature, comprehend the noble and 
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generous, the gentle and unselfish 
character of his wife! 

Such forbearance seemed to him 
superhuman; he gazed, as he re- 
strained himself tor prudence’ssake 
from devouring all the tood before 
him as a wild animal might; he 
gazed and wondered. 

Nothing in that calm and noble 
countenance spoke of revenge. The 
brow was placid, the mouth sad 
and sweet. 

Maude offered the coffee. 

There was a moment, a single 
moment in which an impulse of a 
better kind triumpned over De Crois- 
sac’s hard and bitter nature. 

As his wife approached him, he 
took the cup from her hand, set it 
down, and, raising Maude’s hand to 
his lips as if it had been that of an 
empress, he murmured: 

“T have not deserved this.” 

Maude's eyes filled with tears. 
It was too late! Affection and de- 
ference could not move her now. 
Love was dead ; and every fibre of 
her heart shrank from the man 
whose hand had held the pistol 
that had deprived another of that 
sacred gift, God’s highest and most 
precious one: life. 

The gambler marked the shrink. 
ing away. It told him the truth, 
now bit er, that his wife loved him 
no more. And now in his fall, now 
in his danger, now, now too late, 
Lucien de Croissac, 8o far as in him 
lay to love, loved her at last! 

He drank the coffee. When, be- 
low, Berta moved across the kitchen, 
or above, Betty Baxton stirred about 
arranging her mistress's bath and 
night-toilet, the husband, he who 
had so little respected the holy 
laws of marriage, he who had so 
ill requited Maude's, his wife's love, 
would start nervously, look about 
him and scem to shrink within 
himeelf. 

At last, reassured by the grow- 
ing stillness, and acquiring courage 
from the strength given him by 
the food he had eaten, he said, 
not rudely, but in a determined 
tone. 


“Maude, I ama fugitive from the 
law. I must have money.” 

“Twill give you money.” 

“T must have enough to supply 
me with clothes—a disguise that 
can not be penetrated. You must 
supply me. Besides, Madume la 
Comtesse de Croissac will perceive 
and appreciate "—interluded the 
Frenchman, resuming his accus. 
tomed tone of mockery—“ how dif. 
ficult it is for @ gentleman to live 
upon nothing.” 

“TI will provide you with means 
to procure a disguise,” responded 
Maude in the same measured and 


icy tones as she had made use of 
before. 

“Cest trés bin! T shall then 
have the honor to visit you, and 
after that, my dear wife, you shall 
have the pleasure of extending your 
hospitality to me and giving me 
the protection of your roof against 
the wolves of the law.” 

Maude started. 

«Phat will be dangerous. How- 
ever skillfully you may disguise 
yourself, it would be instantly sus- 
pected that it is my husband whom 
Tam concealing. No man, you are 
doubtless well aware, ever enters 
here. Besides, there are my ser- 
vants.” 

“Two worthy fools!” 

“Do you intend to risk discovery 
by confiding in them?” 

“What motive have they to be- 
tray me? They could not do so 
without injuring you, and to you 
they are devoted.” 

Maude's lip curled as she thought 
that all this could only have be- 
come known to De Croissac by 
spying upon her, which might 
have been done as well for the 
purpose of obtaining some knowl. 
edge that could be used againet 
her as to learn what might be use- 
ful to himself. But she dismissed 
the thought, remembered proudly 
that she was not only respected but 
respectable, and replied : 

“Your own will has always been 
your only law.” 

“If you will give mo what I 
have asked, I will leave you now.” 

“Remain if you wish. This 
room will not be entered till morn- 
ing. I will descend and open it.” 

“It will, perhaps, be wiser to de- 
part. You will have time, while I 
procure my disguise, to prepare the 
servants. Do not trust the English- 
woman fully. Berta doubtless re- 
members me, but we will endeavor 
to make the “daughter of perfidi- 
ous Albion” believe that I am a 
light haired, florid, rather stout 
gentleman, in which light I will 
stand before her to-morrow-night 
by this hour.” 

Resignation, silent submission, 
was all that remained to Maude. 

She mounted to the room above, 
removed from her desk a couple of 
bank notes, and, descending, hand- 
ed them to the man who took them 
without a blush, and to whose 
mind no thought reverted that he 
not only did not deserve kindness 
but merited contempt and loath- 
ing. 

Grasping the money, De Croissac 
passed to the window by which he 
had entered, first extinguishing the 
gas so that there might be no dan- 
ger that his movements should be 
seen by the persons resident in the 


neighboring houses ; then, bending, 
he raised Maude’s hand to his lips 
once more with as much deference 
as he had done before, and, in an 
instant more, he was yone. 

And heavily, wearily, sadly as 
the galley-slave who is conscious 
that he is dragging his chain behind 
him, bitterly conscious that her 
doom had lowered ayain upon her, 
that a dense cloud once more dark- 
ened her life, the wife mounted to 
the solitude of her chamber, and 
the hot tears of humiliation in ser- 
vitude, of degradation in the duty 
that should have been dear, blessed 
and holy, wet the pillow where she 
laid her aching bead as she mur- 
mured : : 

“If that comes which I have al- 

most dreaded within this last 
month—death, it will have lost 
its bitterness!” 
, And when to the throne of the 
All-Seeing ‘words so sad arise, it 
must be that there are angels who 
murnur there : 

“The seed of sorrow is bearing 
fruit for heaven.” 


(To be concluded in our neat.) 
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FOUND IN THE FIRE. 


BY ETHEL LYNN. 


CHAPTER I. 
, 


Mt ARTHY! Marthy! Tsay, 
\é where's Kitty? The 
Ya cows are s-waitin’ to be 
milked, and the men 
are busy gettin’ the hay in. I’spect 
there'll be rain to-morrer. Send 
her out right off.” 

Marthy turned with troubled 
look to answer, but Squire Van 
Viect had gone. An iron pan with 
a long handle was balanced in front 
of the wood fire at such an angle 
that the puffy short-cakes should 
grow golden in the glow, and the 


housekeeper was watching their | Seth stood with his arms folded to- 


welfare most earnestly, so she 
called “ Kitty! Kitty!” expecting to 
hear the clear ring of a young girl’s 
voice answering promptly ‘Yes, 
Auntie,” as she had done so many 
times before. 

But there was no sound except 
the tick of the clock, and the voice 
of the cat, who woke up from her 
nap to ask why she was disturbed ; 
so vith one more glance of solici- 
tude at the short-cakes, Aunt 
Martha went in search of the ab- 
sentee, 

Up and down the kitchen stairs 
went the busy feet. Out in the 
garden among the pinks and poppies 
and swect marjoram down by the 
spring, at the elm-tree's foot, went 


Aunt Martha, bare-headed and wor 
tied. Then she came back to the 
house for her huge telescopic sun- 
bonnet, which she wore at an anglo 
betokening great disquietule of 
soul. With one more twist at the 
long handle, and one glance of 
secret distrust at the cat, who more 
than once had upset the center of 
gravity thereof, ehe went across 
the lot to neighbor Valentine's, 

It was a uvless quest. Tho 
patient cows, after long waiting, 
were milked by unwonted hands, 
and Squire Van Vleet sat down 
and rose up from a tasteless meal. 
He looked over the little gate, and 
along the dusty road, but saw noth- 
ing of the wanderer. 

Seth Valentine came over, osten- 
sibly to borrow an ox-yoke for the 
morrow, but he loitered by the gate 
a long while after the request had- 
been granted, and gathered spears 
of tall timothy to try their strength. 

He lifted his hat from his forehead 
banded with white underneath its 
protection, and turned his face from 
the squire as he said: . 

“Miss Kitty ain’t-home yet?” 

“No, she ain't home, Seth, and 
Marthy and me is gettin’ skeart 
about her. She never staid out so 
afore. [hope no harm hits come to 
the child—for we hev set terrible 
store by her—ever since her mother 
sez, when she was a'most pone: 

“You'll be good ¢0 her, won't you, 
Abram?’ and the little creetur put 
her arm round my-neck and weot 
to sleep. I’vo tried to do my duty 
by her ever since, but [don't rightly 
know how sich young girls ought 
to be brought up, and I'm: afraid 
sometimes she ain’t right happy; I 
git her new bonnets and ribbons, 
and I’ve give her a cow for her 
own, but she don’t look contented 
like. She ain't been right chirck. 
since that show was round a menth 
ago.” toe F 
He paused, and kicked away a 
stone from its earthy setting, while 


gether, his strong fists knotted close 
and his heavy eyebrows drawn ip 
pain. 

“Tye been atraid,” Seth, and he 
laid a hand that trembled, forall its 
brawn, on the young man’s shoul- 
der—‘]’ve been afraid that she was. 
a leetle took with that feller that 
played the banjo—great big black 
eyes and mustache. He was here 
last summer, and he told a story 
about being a gentleman's son 
then. He came and surrenaded 
her, and sung a lot about his heart 
was breaking, and hia light gittar 
and all sich stuff. I wouldn't 
b’leeved hima minnit; but girls is so 
queer—so drefful queer! If rome 
big-eyed feller tells ’em he's goin’ 


straight down to destruction if 
they won’t have them, why, they'll 
go through fire and water but what 
they’ll marry him, instead of takin’ 
toa good stiddy feller already saved. 
Queer, ain't it now? What d’ye 
think, Seth? Do you think she’s 
run away with him?” 

“Oh!” and Seth pulled at his cra- 
vat as though it choked hii, “don’t 
ask me, Uncle Abram. He had best 
keep out of my way, that’s all.” 

Aunt Marthy came out at the lit- 
tle hall-door with her sun-bonnet 
almost on the tip of her poor little 
nose, red with crying. Her lips 
trembled so that she could hardly 
speak, but she held out a little 
tear-stained note in Kitty's hand- 
writing, smelling of lavender and 
rose-leaves, as all Kitty’s treasures 
did, toward the two men. 

Uncle Abram grasped it and tried 
to read it; but the tears came s0 
fast that his glasses were of no use, 
and he held it out to the young man. 

“Read it, Seth; I can’t.” 

DEAR UNCLE AND AUNTIE: 

' T hope you will forgive me some- 
time for leaving you, to marry Louis 
Fitzgerald. He is a gentleman and will 
be well off by-and-by, and when we are 
housekeeping, I hope you will come and 
see us. I can not give him up, but I have 
eried all day, thinking of my kind friends 
whom I will leave bebind. Tell Seth 
that——neVer mind, he won't care for 
any word of mine now. By the time you 
find this, I shall be, 

Krrty Firzckrawp. 


“Oh, Marthy! to think she’s gone 
off with that blackguard. Oh, poor 
little creetur! I'll miss her so. If 
I'd seen her layin’ in a peaceable 
grave in the churchyard with the 
strawberry blossoms and cowslips 
over her—I wouldn’t said, but what 
the Lord did right—but now it’s 
hard to see his hand at all—it 'pears 
more like Satan’s doin’s, that’s a 
fact.” 

“Abram!” Aunt Marthy spoke 
softly, but one word ; it was enough. 

They did not notice when nor 
how Scth Valentine left them as he 
stepped heavily away and out at 
the little gate. Nobody knew how 
he spent the long night, fighting 
as he might his battle against de- 
spair, for he had loved the girl very 
dearly. A little packago of letters 
were burned, but a tress of soft 
brown hair was laid softly away 
beside a ring he had hoped to sce 
her wear as a troth-plight gift, and 
that was all. The grass was cut, 
the grain stacked, the clover sown 
and reaped, and all went on as 
usual. < 

At Squire Van Vleet’s there was 
a hush for a while, as though a 
death had taken place. The cat 
came with her wistful eyes every 
morning to ask Aunt Marthy where 
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Kitty was, and why she didn't go | 


out to milk any more; and then 
Aunt Marthy would sigh and an- 
swer sadly : 

“She’s gone, Kitty, I don’t know 
where. She’s left us all alone. If 
we only knowed, Kitty—if we only 
knowed.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Down town, the office of Valen- 
tino & Austin, Produce and Com- 
mission Merchants, had just been 
swept, and bore traces of the water- 
ing-pot still in the wet embroidery 
that laid slantwise across it. Our 
old friend, Seth, five years older 
than when ‘we saw him last, sat 
reading the morning paper, before 
commencing the labors of the day. 
His back was toward the door, and 
so he did not see at first the stout 
figure of Uncle Abram with a great 
bunch of syringa in one hand and 
a tin pail in the other; but the odor 
of the flowers came in first, and 
gave him an odd lump in his throat. 
He had not forgotten the bush by 
the old cottage, nor the girl who 
let him wreath such blossoms in 
her hair. 

Seth was a bachelor yet. His 
mother kept his modest little house 
in order, and he led a peaceful, 
quiet life, albeit he was amidst the 
stir of the great city, and had been 
so for the last four years; but, as I 
have intimated, there must have 
been a sore place in his heart, else 
he would not have sighed so heavi- 
ly as he did, when the breath of 
the flowers stole in upon him. 

“Mornin’! This is the place I 
reckon. How are you, and how’s 
yer ma? I brought her some pot- 
cheese and some posies.” 

Uncle Abram’s cheery voice was 
followed close by his great out- 
stretched hand that held Seth’s like 
a vice. 

“T'm just come down to look after 
a lame duck or two; goin’ back to- 
morrer. Ain’t been to the city fur 
six or seven years. I ‘spose you 
Kind o’ forgot us all, didn’t you?” 

Seth was pinning a bit of the 
syringa in his coat, but looked up 
with his old frank smile. 

“Tain't that kind of aman, Uncle 
Abram.” 

Then there was a half hour’s 
longer chat, when they separated— 
to meet at Seth’s house at night, to 
go from there to hear the minstrels. 

Uncle Abram and Seth were in 
their seats bright and early. The 
old farmer.read the programme 
quite through, and when the sing- 
ing began, cried at the pathos and 
laughed at the fun to his heart's 
content, while Seth enjoyed his ap- 
preciation of it all. 


“You see,” says Uncle Abram in 
his loud whisper, “this jist suits 
me. I want to laugh and have a 
good time. I don’t go to theayters, 
don’t care nothin’ about 'em. They 
make up plays to get everybody in 
trouble and then get ’em out agin, 
and I don’t want to hear about any 
make believe trouble. There's 
enough ginuine, the dear knows.” 
So the evening wore on until, near 
the close, a sort of burlesque ballet 
was introduced. Among the per- 
formers came on a tiny child not 
more than three years old, with its 
little shabby spangled skirt and 
blackened face. From its woolly 
wig one little golden curl escaped, 
and it seemed to tread its measure 
in fear of the performers, who moved 
unsteadily and spoke thickly. After 
the little one came on the stage, 
Uncle Abram had eyes for nothing 
else. He Jeaned over on his arms, 
talking softly allthe while. “The 
poor little friendless creetur! that 
had ought to be in its bed asleep, 
three hours ago. It’s sleepy now, 
and it’s afraid of that great nigger 
in blue. It ‘ill be afire too—there! 
—there!—fire!—fire! I told you 
so—fire! fire! Save that baby, I tell 
you.” 

He made a bound forward, but 
started back, when a pale, haggard 
woman sprang from the side scenes 
with a shriek and caught the little 
one, blazing as it was, in her arms. 

“Kitty! my child, Kitty! It’s 
Kitty, Seth!” 

All was confusion fora while. The 
spectators vanished quickly, al- 
though the fire was confined to the 
group on the stage, when Uncle 
Abram stood with his rough coat 
wrapped around the little child. 
There was unuttcrable pathos in the 
little smutted face all lined and 
streaked with tears. Its burns at 
first seemed light, thanks to Uncle 
Abram’s rough coat. 

But the poor mother! She lay 
on one of the rough couches behind 
the stage like a creature dead, 
quite unconscious of the old friends 
who stood about her. The minstrel 
they had noticed before stood by 
her with his wig off, and his un- 
steady arm trying to raise her. 

Then Uncle Abram got up a 
scene in private theatricals on his} 
own account. Walking up to the 
ei-derant banjo circus performer, 
he thundered out : 

“You're the chap that stole my 
child, You're one Louis Fitzgerald, 
ain’t you?” 

“What's that to you, old pun- 
kin?” hiceuped the performer, try- 
ing to square himself for fight. 

“Now you, Louis Fitzgerald, jist 


you look at her. You took away a 
purty, red-checked, happy young 


gal that never knowed a care or 
sorrow, and that’s what’s left. 
Look at her poor, pale face, as if 
she was half starved. Look at that 
little baby of yourn a’most burnt 
to death, dancing at your orders, 
when she was afeard you would kick 
her if she didn’t go right. Look at 
‘em both! Take a good look, for 
I'm going to take ’em home with 
me, to nuss ’em up; an’ you’ve 
got to be mighty goud to git ’em 
agin, I tell you. Listen to that 
poor little creetur wailin’ as if she 
couldn’t live. Seth! Seth! where's 
Seth?” . 

In an old arm-chair behind the 
scenes, Seth held the little one ona 
pillow as tenderly as its mother 
might. The doctor had been sent 
for, and had brought such remedies 
as were best suited to the little suf- 
ferer. Under the influence of the 
strong anodynes the cries turned to 
moans, and the livid mark of the 
fire was covered with Seth’s own 
handkerchief. The members of the 
company stole away one by one, 
leaving the pitifal scene. Fitz- 
gerald had come tothe sullen phase 
of drunkenness, and was fast sink- 
ing into a drunken, helpless sleep. 

Under the doctor's restorations 
Kitty revived at last, and looked 
round with hollow, haggard eyes. 
Seth saw her shudder as she saw 
her husband lying in his stupid 
sleep. He watched the startled look 
as she saw him holding the child, 
and the great tears fell on his hand 
as she knelt over ita pillow and 
sobbed. Uncle Abram had cried 
uhtil his great red bandanna was 
wet as if washed newly, and even 
Seth drew his long white hand 
over his eyes twice, quickly. 

The child was failing fast. Its 
golden curls were wet with an un- 
healthy moisture, its little face 
under its plasters grew pale and 
clammy, and its blue eyes had that 
far-away look that comes but once. 
Kitty washed the sooty grime from 
the little hands and neck and face, 
and, shuddering again, she pointed 
to the heap that should have been 
a man. 

“He made me let her go to dance. 
I begged him to leave her with me, 
but he wouldn’t, and so I came 
here and watched as she made her 
little curtseys and flings. Oh, my 
baby, my darling! Kiss me once, 
my darling! Oh, Uncle Abram, 
can’t youhelpher? Seth, you used 
to be my friend. Oh, save my 
child!” 

In the dim stillness of that dingy 
ante-room, Death stole in unheeded. 
No call-boy’s summon needed he, 
No heed gave he to mother's prayer 
or physician’s hope, no heed to 
word-or wail; but jout from the 
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‘grime he stooped to take the jewel 


for which the King had sent. 


CHAPTER III. 


In the old remembered porch 
once more sat,/Kitty. Pale and 
quiet, but more beautiful in her 
paleness and sorrow than ever in 
her red-cheeked bloom. She sat 
where the syringa-bush threw its 
fragrant blossoms as they lopened 
on her black dress. Uncle Abram 
came home from the village post- 
office with an open letter in his 
hand, but stole in at the back-door 
with unwonted quietness of step, to 
take counsel with Marthy in a new 
position. 

“Seth writes to me, Marthy, that 
Fitzgerald is dead. He was took 
with the tremens and went off like 
the snuff of a candle,—and may 
the Lord have mercy on his soul. 
Now I ain't goin’ to make b’leeve 


_ I’m sorry, ’cause I ain’t, but I hate 


to tell Kitty—I guess I can’t. You 
women can do sich things better. 
Here, mebbe you'd better give her 
Seth’s letter. I’m goin’ out to the 
barn.” 

The co.or came and went in Kit- 
ty’s face, and she said over and 
again: “ Poor Louis! poor Louis!” 
but her wrongs had been too great, 
her life with him too bitter to call 
up tears of regret. There stole in 
at once such.a feeling of rest from 
abuse and privation, and degrada- 
tion of all sorts, such a feeling of 
comfort to be once more under the 
dear old roof that sheltered her 
happy childhood as her home for- 
ever, that there was only room in 
her heart for the dull shock of a 
dreadful death, and the dread her- 
ror of a soul that had died and 
given no sign. 

They laid him ‘beside the little 


‘one in the village churchyard, and 


Uncle Abram has put up a stone, 
for Kitty’s sake, he says. Already 
the gossips are saying that Seth 
Valentine comes into the country 
very often. Kitty has been a year 
a widow, and somewhat of the old 
light comes to her face once more, 
as he wreaths the syringa blos- 
soms in her hair again. 
Who knows? 
—— © @e 
FRENCH-ENGLIsH.—The French 
have adopted many English words, 
but have strangely modified them ; 
of beefsteak they have made bifteck. 
of roast-beef roshif, and so on. They 
are now beginning to use the word 
speacher for “make a speech,” and 
toaster for “give a toast.” They 
have completely naturalized the 
words high life, and they write them 
(thus far) correctly, but they pro- 
nounce them highliff. 


i af rain at! 


BY AUNT FANNY'S DAUGHTER. 


HEN I was a little girl, it 

bY happened, one Christmas- 

rage tide, that my father was 

away on a journey ; 80, as 

mamma and I were all alone, Aunt 

Fanny—you-all know who she is, 

don't you ?—thought the best thing 

she could do would be to go and 

spend a few days with cousin Ke- 
ziah, up in Connecticut. 

Of course I said, “ Take me, I 
want to go.” And, of course, she 
said, “Take you, why, of course! 
you dear little old Mrs, Friske.” 

Then I jumped, didn’t 1? You 
know. 

So I was bundled up in my blue 
coat, my red mittens and my white 
quilted hood edged with swan’s 
down—quite patriotic, wasn’t it? 
Then mamma hung a little white 
muff around my neck by a bright 
blue ribbon, which I liked very 
much, and put on my long white 
worsted leggings, which I didn't 
like a bit, because they scratched 
my knees. Then I was all ready. 

It was a pretty long ride in the 
cars for a little girl, and I was 
quite sleepy when we stopped with 
a sudden jerk and a shriek of the 
locomotive, and the conductor baw]- 
ed out, “ Pumpkintown station.” 

We had to jump up and walk 
out of the cars in a hurry, for no one 
else was going to Pumpkin Four 
Corners, and I dare say the other 
passengers wondered what we ex- 
pected to do out in the woods at 
that time of year. 

“Now, Sallie,” said my mother, 
“T wonder if we can find Deacon 


Philander Button anywhere about 
to drive us to cousin Keziah’s?” 

Just as she spoke Deacon But- 
ton’s clumsy old “pung,” which 
was his name for a sleigh, came 
lumbering up to the platform, the 
“team” of shaggy farm horses puf- 
fing and blowing and sending a 
cloud of steam over Deacon, sleigh, 
“ buffalers,” and all. 

“Why, Aunt Fanny! haow dew 
youdew? ‘heexclaimed. “You're 
goin’ up to Mis’ Peck’s? I reckon 
you'll find my buffalers about the 
thing this cold spell.” 

“Thank you, Deacon,” said 
mother, “if we shall not be taking 
you out of your way.” 

“Oh, no, no,” he answered, clap- 
ping his hands together, which 
were in such big fur gloves that 
they looked like bears’ paws. 
“There’s goin’ to be great doin’s up 
to the Pumpkintown Sunday- 
school, Christmas eve; and the fact 
is I am going now to ask the 
Pumpkin Four Corners’ brothering 
to let their young folks jine in the 
exercises.” 

“What are exercises, mamma?” 
I whispered, as the Deacon helped 
us into the back seat and tucked 
the “ buffalers”” snugly around us. 

“T suppose the Deacon means 
a Christmas festival for the child- 
ren.” 

“ Jes’ so,” he cried, his round, 
rosy face beaming with delight. 
“ The fust we ever had. My sakes! 
what a pretty sight it will be to see 
all them dear little children so 
happy, with their eyes sparkling 


like diamonds, singing their Christ- 
mas hymn? I tell you it’ll make 
my heart twenty year lighter to 
hear ’em.” 

“T suppose cousin Keziah’s child- 
ren will go,” said mother. 

“T reckon s0,” answered the Dea- 
con, giving his team a smart crack © 
with the whip to expedite their 
somewhat lazy progress. “Your 
little gal is just in-time for the fun, 
and she don’t look sorry for it 
either.” 

Sorry? not I! I wouldn’t have 
missed it for all my new dollies. 

On and on lumbered the old 
sleigh over the crisp snow spark- 
ling in the crimson sunset. Hardly 
a fence was to be seen; long icicles 
fringed the edges of the barns and 
made the ragged vines look like 
crystallized lace-work; while far 
away the clear ringing of axes and 
deep, hearty bark of a big dog 


_|eame through tbe frosty air. Ah! 


you don’t think so, but it is charm- 
ing in the country in winter. 

Presently we came to a wide 
gate, through which we drove, and 
up a straight road lined on each 
side with great cherry-trees, till, 
all at once, the sleigh stopped be- 
fore the door of the comfortable red 
farm-house where cousin Keziah 
lived. 

The green paper blinds were 
rolled up in the sitting-room, and 
by one of the windows sat cousin 
Keziah, in her black silk apron 
and white cap, knitting away as if 
she had never left off since she 
came to see us last fall. 

She looked up directly the sleigh 
stopped, and in a moment was at 
the door. 

“Why, cousin Fanny!” she 
cried, seizing mother by both 
hands and kissing her. “Here you 
be as large as life! Du come in; 
I'm right glad to see you. And 
you’ve brought your darter Sally 
with you, Isee. She’ll have a fine 
time with Keelie and Julie! Dea- 
con, won’t you step in and set with 
us a spell?” 

“Well, I don’t care if I do,” he 
said; and straightway we were 
hurried into such a comfortable, 
funny room. A rag carpet, all the 
colors of the tainbow, covered the 
floor ; six rocking-chairs kicked up 
their heels in various corners; a 
tall, broad-faced, mahogany clock, 
with the sun, moon and stars in 
the middle, stood behind the door, 
and a generous, blazing wood fire 
leaped and crackled merrily up the 
broad chimney. 

Seated on two little yellow crick- 
ets by the fire were two little white- 
headed girls a year or two older 
than me, dressed in blue frocks and 
check aprons, who were watching, 
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with the deepest interest, six great 
rosy apples roasting on the hearth. 

“Here, children,” said cousin 
Keziah, “come and see your cousin 
Sallie, from New York. Now make 
yourselves to hum, dv, while I go 
get you some cider, You must 
need it after your ride,” 

Mother took off my coat and hood 
and leggins, while Keelie and Ju- 
lie looked on with their fingers in 
their mouths, too shy to speak. 
As I couldn't think of anything 
better to do, I put my fingers in my 
mouth too; and there we all stood 
and stared at one another like 
three strange kittens. 

Presently Keelie took courage 
and took her finger out of her 
mouth and whispered, “Cousin 
Sallie, come see our apples roast- 
ing;” and Julie took her finger 
out of her mouth and put out her 
little freckled hand and informed 


me confidentially, “We've got two, 


little Bittens in the barn, cousin 
Sallie, and will take you to see 
em if you'll not tell where they 
are.” 

Then I took my finger out of my 
mouth and laughed. Then Keelie 
and Julie laughed too, and, in a 


minute, we were the best friends | 


in the world. 

Meanwhile Deacon Button had 
delivered the invitation to the 
Christmas festival. 

“Du tell!” exclaimed cousin Ke. 
ziah, setting down the cider pitcher. 
“Why, how are all the children to 
git down to Pumpkintown? 
You're the only one’s got a sleigh 
up here.” 

“Oh, the teachers are going to 
send the old ‘ark’ with four 
horses to take up all the children 
this way ; and they told me partic- 
ular, to tell you your young folks 
must be ready at seven o'clock ex- 
actly.” 

“ Are you going to be present at 
the exercises?” asked cousin Ke- 
ziah, 

“T may go down late,” he said, 
“Dut shall hev to be off with my 
woodchoppers the fore part of the 
evening. I'll step in and git thaw- 
ed out on my way down, Mis’ Peck, 
if you're agrecable, for it’s pesky 
cold.”| The Deacon meant to say 
Are. Peck, but that was his country 
way of speaking. 

“Well, we're allers glad to sec 
you, Philander,” said cousin Ke- 
ziah, and, after a little more talk, 
he buttoned his shagvy preat-coat, 
drew on the big fur gloves, and 
jingled away wrapped up to tho 
eyes in “ buffalers.” 

“Humph, I'd a deal rather he’d 
come after them himself,” said 
cousin Keziah, thoughtfully. 
“Those young gals at the Sunday. 


December, 


school are feather-brained critters, 
that’s a fact.” 


Then we had tea, and such 
cream, 
* * * * * * * 


Oh, what a bright, beautiful day 
was the day before Christmas! 
The air had a crystalline clearness ; 
every branch and twig stood out 
sharp and distinct against the sky ; 
not the lightest breeze drifted the 
snow; not a sound broke the still- 
ness of the winter morning with- 
out, though, insloors, there was 
bustle enough. All day we were 
in a state of breathless agitation 
and delight; now hovering around 
cousin Keziah, as she laid out 
Keelie and Julie's new red merino 
frocks and black silk aprons, the 
snowy hose and shining black 
“buskins” that were to replace 
their blue woollen stockings and 
stout boots, and now teasing mam- 
ma to “tell us a story,” to pass 
the time. Then the children un- 
dertook to teach me the Christmas 
hymn they were to sing. I can 
just remember the first verse. 

“ Christmas bells are ringing, ringing 
Over all the earth and sca, 
Children’s voices singing, singing— 
Join the joyful jubilee!” 

Ah, heaven bless the children! 
T hope I may hear their sweet 
voices, for many a Christmas, in 
“joyful jubilee,” all over the land. 

At last the great hour arrived, 
when, dressed in our best, we sat 
down to tea, trying to “behave” 
with all our might, in spite of 
which we couldn't keep in a joyous 
chuckle and bounce every now and 
then. 

“T wonder if we shall each get a 
new doll?” said Keelie, 

“Oh, and a paper of candy !” ad- 
ded Julie. “Don't you remember 
what good candies those were at 
Quaker Ridge Sunday-school, last 
Christmas?” 

“ Maybe there won't be anything 
for me,” I said, soberly, “ They 
didn’t expect J was coming.” 

“Oh, yes, I guess there'll be some- 
thing; but, if not, you shall have 
halfof all my things, cousin Sallie,” 
said Julie, consolingly. 

“Oh, dear! don't you think it’s 
*most time for the ‘ark’ to come?” 
cried Keelie cagerly. “ Please ex- 
cuse us, mother ; we want to louk 
out of window.” 

“Well, you may go,” said cousin 
Keziah ; “ but don’t git too much 
set up. That's my advice.” 

Away we all flew to the window, 
and knelt upon the yellow wood 
window seat. The short winter 
twilight had faded long ago, and a 
full moon was rising, large and 
bright, behind the tal] poplar-trees. 
The snow-covered road lay before 
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us, and far and near not a living 
object disturbed its repose. 

All at once the old clock set up 
the burring noise it always made 
before striking, and then rang out 
one, two, three, four, five, six, 
SEVEN. 

“Time to get ready,” shouted 
the girls joyfully. “Mother, mo- 
ther! won't you please help us on 
with our things ?’”’ 

“ Bless the children!” laughed 
cousin Keziah ; * they'd jist as lief 
stay to hum as go—wouldn't they ? 
Run up now and fetch your leg- 
gings and all your warm things, 
and my big silk cloak for Sullie. 
The child ain't dressed half thick 
enough for these cold parts.” 

Breathlessly we hurried on our 
hoods and cvats, and I was bundled 
up in the quilted cloak, which made 
me look like a littl mummy. 
Keelie and Julie shouted with 
laughter, and called me the hay- 
mow, as the cloak was a sort of 
olive-yellow color, — which made 
me feel so shame-faced that I hid 
my head, curls and all, in mother's 
lap. Then we stood waiting for 
the sleigh. 

Ten minutes went by on the old 
clock-face ; no bells sounded yet. 
Five more: not a sound, but the 
occasional rustle of a branch out- 
side, 

“It’s very odd!” exclaimed cou- 
sin Keziah. “ What can detain ’em 
so? These children will be kept 
out of their beds all night. Here, 
suppose you sort these yarns for 
me, gals? Then the time won't 
seem so long.” 

“Oh! mother,” cried Keelie, “ we 
can’t sort. yarn when we're 80 
fidgetty! Oh! why don’t they 
come? They wouldn’t have the 
party without us, would they?” 

“Oh! I hope not!” I exclaimed ; 
“T do want to sce a Christmas-tree 
so much!” 

“ Perhaps their clocks are slower 
than ours,” said my mother cheer- 
fully. ‘Be patient, little people ; 
the sleigh will be here soon.” 

“And, for mercy’s sake, keep 
away from the window!” added 
cousin Keziah. 

But who cvuld keep away from 
the window—above all, three chil- 
dren brimful of expectation? We 
mounted the window-scat once 
more, poor little anxious watchers, 
and once more gazed down the 
lonely road. We were not the only 
ones in Pumpkin Four Corners. 
More than twenty little children, 
dressed and ready for the festival, 
were waiting in their homes the 
coming of the sleigh. 

Oh, how still and bright it was! 
It almost seemed as though we 
could see past the four miles that 
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lay between us and Pumpkintown 
station. We fancied the Sunday- 
school room beaming with light, 
the happy crowds of eager children 
hastening thither, the merry voices 
singing in “joyful jubilee,” and, 
brightest wonder of all, the Christ- 
mas tree with its light, its gilded 
balls, its marvelous freight of toys 
and sugar-plums—oh! it was too 
much! Would the sleigh necer 
be here ? 

Ting! weut the old clock. Half 
past seven, and no sleigh. 

I looked round, and saw cousin 
Keziah’s kind face watching us, full 
of concern, and mother’s eyes seem- 
ed brimming with tears; but nei- 
ther spoke, 

I jumped down and ran to mo- 
ther, Keelie and Julie folloping. 

“Oh, mamma!” I said, “ won't 
the sleigh come? They can’t be so 
cruel as to leave us out.” 

I saw mother’s lip quiver for an 
instant ; then she said gently : “ My 
darlings, it grieves me to think 
of your disappointment—I hardly 
know how you can bear it with pa- 
tience ; but Iam very much afraid 
that, for some reason we do not 
know of, you must give up your 
Christmas festival to-night.” 

“Oh, mother!” and “ oh, cousin 
Fanny!" we cried, in terror and 
anguish of heart. 

“It's jest what I was afraid of,” 
said cousin Keziah in her blunt 
way. “ Those Sunday-school teach- 
crs are the heedlestest critters with- 
out Deacon Button is there to keep 
‘em straight. They never know 
what they're at! So, gals, you'd 
best take off your things and make 
yourselves contented to hum. You 
must larn to be disappointed while 
you're young ; and, after all} your 
sufferin’s ain't to begin with the 


airly Christians’, as aunt Debby | 


Ann always says.” 

That put the cap sheaf to our 
sorrows. Those dreadful early 
Christians finished our stock of en- 
durance, and we broke out with 
tumultuous subs and tears. Noth- 
ing that our mother could say had 
the slightest effect. Everybody 
had forgotten us, the beautiful fes- 
tival was going on even now, and 
the thought tore our hearts with 
anguish. Oh, oh! we could never, 
never be happy again. 

But at last mother and cousin 
Keziah managed to calm our dis- 
tress, and persuaded us to take off 
the unlucky coats and wraps, and 
bring our crickets to the fire. Then 
they drew up their rocking-chairs, 
and for a long hour we sat quietly 
watching the blazing logs as they 
snapped and crackled on the hearth 
—only a deep sob would now and 
then break from one of us little 
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ones as we thought of the spark- 
ling beautiful Christmas tree and 
the happy party surrounding it. 
Poor, poor little Pumpkin Four 
Cornerers! Was there ever such 
a cruel blow to tender hearts ? 

All at once the silence was bro- 
ken by the muffled tread of horses’ 
feet and the jingle of bells. They 
came nearer, then stopped in frunt 
of the house. Oh! could it be? 
We stood in breathless expectation, 
not seeing cousin Keziah glance at 
the clock, which said nearly nine, 
and shake her head. The door 
opened, there was a great shuffling 
and stamping in the entry, and 
Deacon Button entered the living- 
room. 

For a moment he stared at us in 
astonishment, then exclaimed ; 

“What! you hain't gone yet? 
What on airth kept you to hum?” 

“Oh! don't talk to me, Philan- 
dy!” exclaimed cousin Keziah. 
“I’m so mad with those mean 
Pumpkintown folks, I don’t know 
what todo. To think of their ask- 
ing all the children round here to 
their pesky festival, and then never 
sending for’em! Of ali things, to 

disappint a child so!” And cousin 
Keziah stopped, her spectacles glit- 
tering with tears, and her knitting 
energetically shaken at the Pump- 
kintown people, one and all. 

“Good land!” said the Deacon, 
after listening with an attentive 
face to the good old lady’s story ; 
“they must ha’ forgot all about it. 
But come, gals, it’s not too late yet. 
That old clock o’ yourn is rather 
fast, Mrs Peck. The pung’s at the 
door. What do you say to their all 
gettin’ in, and I'll take ’em down 
to Pumpkintown? We'll see the 
eend on it any way.” 

That dear old deacon! We 
could all then have hugged him 
well, as he stood there with hs 
pleasant face beaming on us, ruddy 
with the cold. Only we were in 
such a hurry to pop on our warm 
things again and run out to theold 
sleigh—longing, jumping, chatter- 
ing, as happy as three little girls 
could be, while dear mother and 
cousin Keziah, after seeing that we 
were all tucked in warm with the 
Deacon’s “ buffalers,” bid us good- 
by, looking as gladssme as our- 
selves, 

And didn’t we have a famous ride 
over the deep snow! We had 
plenty of company too, for the Dea- 
con stopped at two other houses by 
the way, and gathered in the little 
forgotten ones, till the “pung” 
was as full as the residence of the 
“old woman who lived in a shoe.” 
We got into Pumpkintown Sunday- 
school just as the clock struck nine; 
and, joyful to tell, though the sing- 
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ing was over, the Christmas tree 
had only just been revealed in all 
its glories to the wondering eyes 
of us children, who had never ima- 
gined anything so beautiful out- 
side of Fairyland. 

Keelie and Julie each got a beau- 
tiful wax dollie, a paper of candy, 
and a great bouncing yellow orange. 
The young ladies of the Sunday- 
school couldn’t be sorry enough for 
their cruel mistake, and one of them 
took me on her kneeand kissed me, 
saying I was just like her little sis- 
ter that died, and gave me out of 
her pocket a great walnut bound 
with gold, which she said she had 
found for herself under the Christ- 
mas tree. It opened in the center, 
and inside was a little gold thimble, 
a pair of scissors aud a needle-case, 
just large enough for the queen of 
the fairies. I was so pleased! It 
was almost half-past ten when we 
started for home; and when we 
reached cousin Keziah’s the good 
old Deacon had to lift us out sound 
asleep, but holding tight our pre- 
sents for all that. 

T have the little walnut-shell case 
safe and sound to this day, and 
never look at it without thinking 
of the famous Christmas festival, 
and how we came to be so cruelly 
forgotten. 


MY CLUB, 


BY EBEN E. REXPORD, 


AST spring I resolved to 
wi54 get up a club for DEemM- 

yy OREST’s MaGazine. 1 

re had taken the book for 
two years in succession, and had re- 
ceived so much benefit from its 
many valuable and timely sugges- 
tions, that the necessity of always 
having it on my table was very ob- 
vious to me, and it seemed that 
getting up a club would be a very 
easy matter, for among my friends 
I could number more than a dozen 
who stood ready for each number 
the moment it came. 

Husband told me I would find 
that getting persons to subscribe for 
a periodical was very different from 
getting them to borrow it. The 
first is not an easy matter in nine 
cases out of ten, and the latter is 
the easiest thing in the world. 

But I was confident of success. 
The March number had just arriv- 
ed, and, arming myself with that, 
asa specimen to exhibit to those 
who might not have seen it, and a 
sheet of paper to take down thie 
names of those who might become 
subscribers, I started on my mission, 
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The first place I called at wasa| “Oh! I couldn't think of it,” was 


large and handsome house, and be- 
longed to one of the wealthiest 
men in town. I had a very slight 
acquaintance with the mistress of 
the place, but sufficient to warrant 
me in calling on her. 

I was shown into the parlor. 
Mrs. Sherwood came in presently, 
and appeared very much pleased to 
see me, and pressed me very hard 
to lay aside my bonnet and shayl 
and make a good visit, “one of the 
old-fashioned kind,” slie said, in 
her pleasant, winning way. 

I declined, however, and, produc- 
ing my DEMOREST, made my er- 
rand known. She had formerly 
been a subscriber, and, “ having re- 
ceived more benefit from it than 
five times the worth of her money,” 
she said, “she was glad to have the 
pleasure of heading my club-list 
with her name.” She also gave 
me the money for her subscription, 
remarking that it would save me 
the trouble of coming again on 
purpose for it when nfy club was 
completed. ; 

“TI have gained more useful 
knowledge on matters of dress from 
DEMOREST’s MONTHLY,” she re 
marked, as I folded up the Magazine 
preparatory to taking my leave, 
“than I could have done in any 
other way. Itssuggestions are so 
practical, and its descriptions of ar. 
ticles so full and explicit, that a 
model is scarcely needed, and a 


‘| person of taste and judgment can 


get along very well without a 
dressmaker. I have made all my 
own dresses for a long time, from 
patterns procured with my Maga- 
zines,” : 

I left the house of Mra. Sherwood 
with bright anticipations of a bril- 
liant success. My first effort had 
been so successful that I looked 
ahead to still greater ones. 

I was awakened from my dream 
of triumph by a salute from one of 
my young lady friends, who was 
coming down the atrect. I was 
very glad to see her, asI had in- 
tended calling on her. I told her 
of my errand, and, pulling out the 
Magazine, displayed it to her al- 
miring gaze. 

“Oh! isn’t this lovely!” she ejacu- 
lated, at sight of a pattern for a 
new peplum. “And this sack! 
isn't it sweet? And, oh! what a 
beautiful bonnet! I want to bor- 
row this number just as soon as 
you get home. I’m going to have 
me one of those sacks, now sec if 
I don't!” 

“But Iam getting subscribers 
for it,” said I. “Don't you want to 
subscribe, and then you will have 
the book for your own, and to look 
over at your leisure,” - 
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the reply. “I can’t get pa to give 
me half the money I could use, 
now, and tf I should go to laying 
it out in books, I should have to 
give up ever so many things I’ve 
g ¢ to have, anyway. And you 
know I can read yours just as well, 
when you are through with it.” 

“Yes, but lam not always through 
with it when borrowers call on me,” 
I thought, as I walked on. And 
that very young lady, who hadn’t 
“half as much as she could spend,” 
laid out more in trifles that were 
not of the least benefit, than would 
have paid for adozen subscriptions, 
every year. 

My next call was at a plain, 
though neat and tasteful residence, 
where I was sure I should be suc- 
cessful. Several children were at 
play in the hall—pretty and well- 
dressed ¢hey were, too—as I enter- 
ed. 
Mrs. Gleason welcomed me into 
the sitting-room very cordially, and 
urged me to lay off my wraps. 


But I declined, and stated my er. 


rand. She smiled and pointed to 
the table that stood between the 
two pleasant south windows, where 
some large, thrifty plants were 
growing nicely,in strange contrast 
to the snow and ice out of doors, 
and, following the direction of her 
finger, I saw the mate of the num- 
ber I heldin my hand lying among 
several other standard periodicals. 
“T have taken DEMOREST sever- 
al years,” she said, “and have 
come to consider it a member of 
the family. With my large family 
of children, I do not know how I 
should manage to get along with- 
out it. I always rely on it for new 
styles for dresses, aprons, jackets, 
and all the different garments for 
boys and girls, and so Iam able to 
make up new clothes in many 
ways that are very becoming and 
tasteful, and yet have the merit of 
being new.” 
-T lingered a few moments, and 
then, recollecting the business I 


was engaged in, I bade her good-_ 


morning and started forth again. 

I called at the next house on that 
street. It was the residence of a 
very wealthy family, and I felt 
sure of getting a subscriber there. 

Mrs. Lawrence heard my errand 
in silence, and, when I showed her 
the book, remarked that she had 
no occasion for such a periodical, 


as she had her dresses made by a> 


regular dressmaker, and she could 
get patterns and everything neces- 
sary for making children’s clothes 
in fashionable style from her neigh- 


bor, Mrs. Gleason. 
“Yes,” I anawered, rather mali- 


ciously, ‘Mrs. Gleason gets them 
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from this very Magazine, as she is 
a regular subscriber.” 

“Ah!” gaid Mrs Lawrence, in- 
differently, “does she?” 

I tried to induce an interest in 
the book by reading over a list of 
contributors, and telling her some- 
thing about the general style of 
literature to be found between its 
covers. But literary amusement 
was not at all to Mrs. Lawrence's 
taste, and I left in—shall I say it? 
—disgust, at finding a person of 
her standing in society so little ac- 
quainted with the literature of the 
day, and depending on borrowing 
for every pattern used in making 
the garments her children wore, 
and she abundantly able to afford 
them for herself. | 

I rang the door-bell at Mrs. Ste- 
phens’, with some misgivings. 
Mrs. Stephens was one of those 
much-abused and misrepresented 
women, denominated literary. I 
was ushered into her pleasant. par- 
lor, and found her busily engaged 
in writing. She laid down the pen 

eand greeted me very cordially. 

I did not wish to use time that 
might be of considerable value to 
her, so I broached the subject at 
once. 

Mrs. Stephens laughed merrily. 
“T get a copy,” she said, “ because 
I write for it. Didn’t you know 
I contributed occasionally to DEM- 
OREST?” she asked, as she saw my 
look of inquiry. “Oh, yes; I write 
stories for it once in a while, and 
sometimes poems.” 

“Do they pay you?” IJ asked. 

“Oh, yes,” was the reply, “al- 
ways. The publishers have for 
their motto, ‘Pay as you go.’” 

I called next at the house of our 
minister. 

Mr. and Mrs. Olverton were both 
in. I made no delay in telling 
them what I came for. Mrs. Ol- 
verton laid down the garment she 
was making, and I saw how weary 
and worn she looked as she bent 
over the Magazine. She had been 
a handsome woman, but her hus- 
band’s salary was not large, and 
their family was not small, conse- 
quently she was obliged to devote 
a large share of her time to sewing 
and preparing garments, as their 
income would not admit of having 
them made. And it was evident 
that this continual stitch! stitch! 
was telling on her slender consti- 
tution. 

“Tt is just the thing you want, 
Mary,” the husband said, looking 
over her shoulder. “ You was say- 
ing, this morning, that you wished 
you knew some new way to make 
Freddie’s jacket.” 

“Yes, I should like it,” said Mrs. 
Olverton slowly ; “ but ”— 


“And you shall have it,” said 
Mr. Olverton, drawing out his wal- 
let and handing me the requisite 
sun, 

I said good-morning with a new 

project in my head. I had contem- 
plated getting a sufficient number 
of subscribers to secure a large al- 
bum, but now I wondered if I 
could get enough to gain a sewing- 
machine. 
- I called at Mrs. Wade's, next. 
There were three young ladies 
there, borrowers of my Magazine, 
fashionable daughters of a wealthy 
father. Surely, I thought, they 
will subscribe. 

But, to my astonishment, they 
were completely indifferent on the 
subject. Ellen said my number 
would do well enough for all of 
them, 

“ But, suppose I should refuse to 
lend,” said I. 

“Oh! we could borrow of some. 
one else,” was the reply. 

T left the Wade mansion, resolved 
to give the Misses Wade a chance 
to “ borrow of some one else.” 

My next call was made on a fam- 
ily consisting of two elderly people 
and one child—an invalid. She 
was very fond of reading, and Mrs. 
Ames looked over the contents 
of the story department, and was 
so much delighted with the exam- 
ination that she put down her 
name and paid over her subscrip- 
tion money at once. 

“T don’t know but it’s kind of 
foolish for an old woman to read 
such stories,” she said, in a sort of 
apology. “But, you see, Alice is 
sick all the time, and I’ve got in 
such a habit of reading to her, that 
I like to read stories myself. And 
Mr. Ames likes to listen to them, 
if they are good, morai ones.” 

Assuring her that no other than 
good and moral stories would ever 
be found in DEmorest’s, I left 
the pleasant cottage, thinking how 
pleased the pretty, gentle invalid, 
Alice, would be when the first num- 
ber of the Magazine came to glad 
her eyes with its fresh, pleasant ap- 
pearance, for her mother had 
reserved the knowledge of her 
having subscribed for it, as a sur- 
prise for her daughter. 

A little walk brought me to a 
large, plain, red house, with no 
flowering shrubs in the yard before 
it to give beauty when spring came, 
no vines about the door, no indica- 
tions anywhere to encourage me 
with a, hope of success. 

I knocked. Presently I heard 
shuffling steps in the hall, and the 
door was opened by a coarse-look- 
ing Irish girl, with frowzy, red hair, 
very greenish eyes that made me 
think of a cat’s. : 
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“Missis was in the settin’-room, 
would I plaze to walk in?” 

I “plazed,” and, following in the 
wake of Biddy, was ushered into a 
small, uncarpeted room where a 
woman was cutting rags in strips, 
probably for the purpose of making 
a carpet for that very floor. Two 
grown-up girls, that might have 
been pretty if their hair had have 
been arranged in some neat, tasty 
style, and their dresses have been 
made in some other style than that 
worn by our grandmothers, were 
sitting by, sewing. ; 

I took the chair placed for me, 
and a little desultory conversation 
ensued, but it was sufficient to con- 
vince me that the head of that 
family was the woman before me, 
and she was one of the most ultra 
of utilitarians. 

When I showed her the Magazine, 
before soliciting her name as a sub- 
seriber, the two girls sprang up 
with cries of delight, and ran to 
took over her shoulder. 

“Sit down there, both of you,” 
said their mother severely, “I'll 
warrant you'd rather do a’most 
anything than stick to your work. 
No, ma‘am,” she added, shutting up 
the book, and handing it back to 
me, “I don’t want it. My girls are 
full of enough nonsense. now, but if 
I was to cram their heads with al) 
them stories, to say nothing of set- 
ting them crazy with them fashions, 
I don’t know what would become 
of them. They are the worst kind 
of books, no use about ’em, and of 
not the least good to anyone.” 

I folded up the book in silence, 
pitying the girls as I saw their 
longing looks at the covers that 
held to them a little glimpse of 
paradise between them. 

“My girls have got something cise 
to do- besides looking at silly fash- 
ions—they’ve got to work, and be 
of some use,” added this model wo- 
man, as I rose to go. 

I went out of the house, and felt 
relieved when in the open air. I 
felt like saying, as the Pharisee of 
old: “I thank God I am not as 
that woman!” How pitied those 
two girls, with no pleasant pros- 
pects before them, only work and 
drudgery. I saw plainly in their 
glances, indications of a starved, 
hungry instinct, that clamored for 
gratification, but was refused by 
one who should have been the one 
to help to gratify it. 

On the street I met two young 
men. They greeted me politely, 
and I made known my business of 
the morning to them. 

“Isn't there some young lady to 
whom a copy of this Magazine 
would he very acceptable ?” I asked, 
as they turned over the leaves, and 
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admired its beautiful engravings. 
One of them read some of the titles 
of some of the stories, and remark- 
ed that “All for Love” looked as 
if it might be a good story. 

I assured him that it was, where- 
upon he produced his pocket-book, 
and counting out the price of two 
subscriptions, handed it to me, and 
said I might put him down for two 
copies, one to be sent to his sister, 
and one to a young lady of my ac- 
quaintance, who, rumor said, was 
soon to become his bride. 

} thanked him, and while I was 
writing the names on my increasing 
list, the other young man handed me 
the same amount of money that his 
companion had done, and gave me 
the name of his mother and a lady 
friend, as the persons to whom the 
magazines were to be sent. 

Much elated with my success, I 
called at a small cottage that was 
near by. It was very neat, though 
plain within. Everything betoken- 
ed a woman’s taste and refinement, 
even to the arranagement of the 
shells upon the mantle-shelf, and 
the disposal of the chairs about the 
room. The only occupant of the 
house was a pleasant-faced woman, 
and one of my dearest friends. She 
had moved in higher circles than 
half of the most exclusive families 
in town had ever been admitted 
into, but she married contrary to 
her father’s wishes, and her hus- 
band labored daily as teacher in the 
village academy to support himself 
and wife. 

Lucy insisted, as it was so near 
dinner-time, that I must stay to 
dinner. And before I knew it, she 
had my bonnet and shaw] off and I 
was sitting by the warm grate, 
thoroughly enjoying ‘the warmth 
after my walk, and telling her my 
experiences in canvassing for sub- 
scribers. 

“How very much I should like 
to take DEMoREsT’s this year,” Lu- 
cy said, turning over the leayes 
slowly; “but Paul has to work 30 
hard I can not bear to expend any- 
thing for things that we can get 
along without. I don’ havea great 
many dresses,” she said, with one 
of her rare smiles, that showed how 
perfectly contented she was with 
being the wife of a poor teacher, 
“but I like to have them made as 
tastefully as possible, so I shall 
have to borrow your magazines 
when I get a new one to make, I 
guess,” she added laughingly. 

I stayed till after dinner, and 
when I went away she gave mea 
a parcel wrapped securely in brown 
paper, which she said I was not to 
open till the next day. 

I kept up my hunt for subscribers 
all that day. 
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Thad many laughable experiences, 
many successful ones, in securing 
names for my list, and many unsuc- 
cessful ones. Some were provoking. 
Some were too poor; some wouldn’t 
have it on any consideration ; some 
hadn’t time to attend to the fashions ; 
others had no means to follow the 
fashions if they were to take the 
book, and so on with one excuse af- 
ter another. But the most provok- 
ing ones of all, were those who 
could well enough have afforded to 
subscribe, but had rather expend 
the money for Knicknacks of no 
consequence, and calculated to get 
the benefit of the book by borrow- 
ing. 

That night husband and I count- 
ed over the names. I had twenty- 
three. My own name added made 
twenty-four. One more, and I 
should be able to carry out a plan 
that I had in my head. 

As we were counting over the 
money and getting it in shape to 
send off by the next mail, my hus- 
band chanced to see the package giv- 
en me by my friend, with the injunc- 
tion not to open till the next day. 
Before I saw what he was doing, 
he had opened it and revealed an 
exquisite little picture that had al- 
ways been my admiration, and 
which had been Lucy’s in days 
gone by. A note accompanied it, 
and I opened and read it aloud. It 
was but a few lines, and said that 
the picture was a present for my 
birth-day, which would be on the 
morrow. 

“When will Lucy's birth-day 
be?” Alfred asked. 

“Next month, some time,” I an- 
swered ; “ why?” - 

He answered me by taking some 
bills from his pocket-book and plac- 
ing them with those upon the 
table. 

“Put down Lucy Mason’s name 
for the twenty-fifth,” he said. “It 
will be a pleasant surprise to her, 
if we keep it for her birth-day.” 

And so I had twenty-five sub- 
scribers, and was entitled to a Sew- 
ing-Machine. And in a short time 
it was left on our stoop, a combina. 
tion of “ideas in iron and steel” 
for lifting the load from many a 
poor needle-woman. And you may 
imagine the surprise, the joy, the 
childish delight, with which the 
toil-worn wife of our esteemed min- 
ister received the result of my 
effort in getting up a club. Her 
thanks were enough to pay me for 
ten times the trouble I had in get- 
ting the subscribers, and in addi- 
tion I had the satisfaction of know- 
ing that a good periodical had found 
a place in many families where a 
vacuum had been before its advent 
there through my instrumentality. 
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The Horrid Name of Smith. 


BY L. CLARKE. 


UT you will come home 
to the wedding, of course, 
Allie?” 

“Why, Fay, I don’t 
see how I can promise that. Those 
people may not be willing to have 
me come, you know, and I suppose 
I must consult their wishes in the 
matter, and do as they think best 
about it.” 

“ Now, really, my dear, 1f - those 
people’ are such a bugbear to you 
as they seem to be, why do you go 
near them at all? For my part, if 
they don’t let you come home to my 
wedding, you shall never stay there 
another month afterward, you may 
depend upon that!” 

But, Fay, you know I am, truly, 
under obligation to do all I can to 
please and serve them, and if they 
choose to demand my services at 
that time, they have a perfect right 
to do so, and as much as I desire to 
be present at your marriage, I am 
still their most humble and obedi- 
ent servant, in spite of everything.” 

“T imagine it will be ‘in apite,’ 
if Jhave anything to say about the 
matter, for I plainly foresee that 
they and I shall never get on well 
together, in our partnership with 
regard to you!” <2 

“Seriously, Fay, what sort of 
people dv you suppose they are, 
anyway? I do wish I knew some- 
thing about them.” 

“Well, although I am not a reg- 
ular Yankee, like yourself, yet I 
suppose I may borrow your privi- 
lege of ‘ guessing’ that they are dis- 
agreeable, horrid old things! I 
don’t want to speak disrespectfully 
of your future employers, but I 
must confess, that from the first, I 
have had a very vivid mental pic- 
ture of the whole family, constantly 
before my view, and I am quite cer- 
tain it will prove as true to life as 
an ambrotype.” 

“Then do treat me to a descrip- 
tion of them, at once, I beg, and I'll 
promise to write you whether it is 
anything like them, just as soon as 
I shall have had time to inventory 
and scrutinize thei, face to face.” 

“Well, then, Iam sure that Mr. 
Smith is an old, gray-headed, near- 
sighted man—you can, judge as 
much as that from his letters, and 
you may be sure that the present 
Mrs. Sinith is his second wife, lately 
married, and the young masculines, 
who are to be your pupils, are her 
sons, and specially spoiled by her. 
She is fat and cross, and will pro- 
bably be jealous of the governess. 
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There are, no doubt, two or three 
old maids in the family, who will 
take delight in snubbing ‘the gov- 
erness,’ and making her ‘know her 
place,’ as they call it. And then, 
too, Smith is such a horrid name! 
It has a common, plebian sound, 
and there is nothing aristocratic 
about it, anyway. ‘John Smith,’ too, 
of all things! Why didn’t he put 
‘Capt.’ before his name, at least? 
I would have something to distin- 
guish such a common name, if I had 
to invent a title, or borrow one.” 

“ Now, Fay,do stop! This is too 
bad—you make me homesick, al- 
ready. It isa doleful prospect for 
me, truly, if you have drawn your 
picture correctly.” 

“Very well, then, stay where you 
are, and make your home with me, 
as I wish you to do. You do not 
need to be again told that you are 
welcome.” ; 

“Tdo not need it, dear Fay, and 
Ithank you with all my heart; but 
you must remember that you are 
soon to have a new home, and you 
must not be too sure that you will 
always need my presence, or mixs 
me so much as you now think you 
shall. No, dear friend, I must meet 
my own battle with the world 
alone, some time, and I may as well 
face the facts of the case, take up 
sword and gauntlet, and begin at 
once,” said Alice, growing sad and 
pale, as she thus alluded to her lot 


in life, which is the common lot of; 


so many. 
Alice Raymond was an orphan, 
with no brother or sister, and no 


| near friend but her cousin, Fay 


Carter, and her story is the story of 
many who have been suddenly 
plunged from happiness and pros- 
perity into Mrrow and adversity, 
by the death of kind and indulgent 
parents. 

Her mother had died while she 
was yct too young to mourn her 
loss, and her father had dealt gen- 
erously with his only child in all 
things, during his lifetime ; but his 
sudden death revealed the truth 
that her liberal education would be 
her sole dependence for the future, 
for otherwise she had been left 
wholly unprovided for. 

But Alice Raymond was not one 
of those cowardly feminines who 
shrink and faint at every necessity 
for exertion, .and, after the first 
shock of sudden. bereavement, she 
rallied her forces, and immediately 
started forth, clad in the armor of a 
noble purpose, “to battle with the 
world,” as she expressed it, on the 
day when our story opens, to her 
friend, Fay Carter, who had gener- 
ously taken the orphan to her 
Southern home and heart, as soon 
as she heard of her bereavement, 


assuring her that she should never 
want a home while she had one to 
share tvith her. So there Alice tar- 
ried for s while, waiting only for 
an opportunity of putting to the 
test her steadfast resolution to take 
care of herself, and, in the spring 
succecding her father’s death, she 
was enabled to do this by the offer 
of a situation as governess in the 
family that Miss Fay described so 
ungraciously, on the afternoon pre- 
ceding Alice’s departure to “ Maple 
wood,” the residence of Mr. Jolin 
Smith, Mrs. John Smith, and the 
little Smiths, among whom she 
was to find her field of labor. 

The day following this conversa- 
tion between the two friends found 
them saying good-by to each other, 
and doing their best to make 
it a merry one; Fay constantly re- 
iterating her chargo to “write all 
about the Smiths,” and running up 
to the car-window, after Allie was 
seated, to whisper, “Take care of 
yourself, and be sure to come home 
to my wedding,” at which Allie 
shook her head, and was presently 
hurried off, upon her way to Central 
New York, in which locality she 
hoped to find the dteaded “ Smiths.” 
The journey was a long one, and 
would have seemed very lonely and 
dreary to her, but her mind was 
busy with the past and the future, 
and she had often to whisper to her- 
self, “ Courage! courage, Alice Ray- 
mond! Are not you, with your 
health and strength and youth, as 
well able to do something for your- 
self as your poor father was to 
«work for you?” Saying this, the 
brave girl kept steady lips and tear- 
less eyes, and went quietly forward 
to her work, upborne by her faith 
and energy. 

Her first leisure hours after her 
arrival at Maplewood were em- 
ployed in writing to her sister 
friend, Fay Carter, her opinion of 
her new home and its inmates, and 
her letter told the main part of the 
story. “ Well, dear Fay, for once, 
you are at fault in your picture- 
painting,” she wrote ; “ for my first 
impressions of ‘the Smiths,’ as you 
call them, do not in the least agree 
with your description of them. 
Thero are no old maids. There is 
no gray-haired patriarch. ‘There is 
no cross second wife. The children 
are not regular little bears, and, as 
yet, I have not been disagrecably 
reminded to ‘know my place.’ Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith are youny, intelli- 
gent, and agreeable, and there is an 
air of gentility and refinement per- 
vading the family, in spite of their 
name. 

“There is one member of it, how- 
ever, whom we had not heard of, 
and whom you did not behold in 
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your vision, and that isMr. Smith's 
brother Ralph, a handsome bache- 
lor of twenty-six, who treats me 
with sublime indifference, and 
although he is scrupulously polite 
in all necessary attention to me, yet 
he never speaks to me unless oblig- 
ed to, and T am positive that he and 
I shall never get on well together. 

“ After all, Smith is, as you say, a 
horrid name. I never thought a0 
much about if as I have since I 
came here, where I hear itso much. 
Fortunate for you that you are 
going to get get such a nice name 
when you marry. 

“Elliott is a good name and a 
pretty one. T do befieve I wouldn’t 
marry a man by the name of Smith 
for love or money,” etc., ete., ete. 

Thus she communicated her im- 
pressions of her new acquaintances, 
and as time passed on, and spring 
blossomed into summer, and sum- 
mer ripened into autumn, she saw 
no reason to change her good opin- 
ion of her employers, for she daily 
grew more and more attached to 
her pupils, and their parents proved 
kind and true friends to her. 

Even the stately brother, Ralph, 
nad come to be regarded as more 
tolerable, in her estimation, as she 
gradually found him to possess a 
rich and cultivated mind, which 
sccmed to her ever to open new re- 
sources of entertainment and in- 
struction. 

One day in autumn, when the 
orchard trees were laden with rip- 
ening fruit, and Alice had been for 
six months at Maplewood, she 
walked out into the maple-grove, 
from which the place took its name, 
although it was fully half a mile 
from the house. 

Her main object in going out 
was to gather ferns and mosses and 
autumn leaves, but perhaps she 
went alone in order to humor her 
mood, which was on that day a 
little quict and melancholy, as she 
reealled the scenes of sorrow whose 
anniversary wasnearat hand, Her 
friend’s approaching wedding, too, 
which had been postponed to await 
the arrival of Captain Elliott, whose 
return from the Pacific had been 
delayed by adverse winds and _ fre- 
quent storms, occupied a portion of 
her mind, and she felt more than 
ever that she was indeed being 
left alone, now that Fay was going 
toa home beyond the sea. As she 
thought sadly upon her past lif, 
and the sad associations brought to 
mind by the retarn of the month 
which had onee brought her the 
great grief of her young heart, her 
meditations were suddenly broken 
by a fierce growl, which scemed to 
proceed from the deep thicket of 
hazels behind her and in an in- 


stant there flashed across the mind 
of the unprotected girl the story 
she had heard at dinner, of a fero- 
cious dog that had escaped from 
confinement, eluded the search of 
its master, and was supposed to be 
in the woods, near the village. To 
drop the wreath of autumn leaves 
she was twining, to cast from her 
her burden of mosses and ferns, to 
seize her hat from the bank, and to 
commence her terrified flight from 
her unseen danger, was the work of 
an instant; but, without daring to 
look behind her, she was soon con- 
scious of being already closely fol- 
lowed by the savage animal, whose 
clanking chain she could hear, as 
it dragged upon the ground, impe- 
ding his progress sufficiently to 
keep ap the gleam of hope in her 
hosom, and telling her that this 
was indeed the mad creature that 
had broken its chain, and escaped 
from its keeper two days previ- 
ously, 

On she sped, but her footing 
upon thedamp ground was uncer- 
tain, and far and wide before her 
lay the large uneven field that must 
be crossed ere she could gain the 
lane which led to Maplewood 
grounds, and even when across the 
field, should she succeed in getting 
thers, the distance to be traversed 
would be so great that her heart 
almost failed her, when she tricd to 
hope her strength would carry her 
home. 

On, on, in her wild flight, but her 
mind kept pace with her steps, and 
in the brief, frenzied moments when 
she was almost flying over the 
ground, she seemed to live her 
whole life over again, and every- 
thing she would regret q@@ her death- 
bed seemed to rise up from the 
past, and confront her in that hour, 
from an angry word which she once 
spoke in childish impatience to her 
sick mother, to that day’s murmur- 
ing at the trials of the last brief 
year. 

Sometimes she gained on her 
savage pursucr, whenever he would 
pause for a second, to bite at his 
heavy fetters, which alone held him 
back from his prey; at others, her 
breath scemed almost to stop as she 
heard him close upon her last foot- 
step, and imagined that she already 
felt him seizing upon her gar. 
ments. At last, after a race which 
seemed miles in length, to the 
frightened and trembling girl, she 
entered the lane upon the home- 
ward side of the field, and then, in- 
deed, she looked with new despair 
upon the path before her, for it 
looked longer and more narrow 
than it had ever appeared before, 
and the high fence which protected 
the orchard on either side seemed 


to shut her in with her foe. As a 
rapid glance at the gate, which was 
at the further end of the lane, re- 
minded her that it was almost al- 
ways locked, and she knew that, if 
such were now the case, she was 
doomed to a dreadful fate, she felt 
a sudden faintness passing over her 
frame, and with a hasty wish that 
she had not left the open field, she 
sent out the firat audible cry that 
had escaped her lipr, and was sink 
ing to the carth with no hope of 
deliverance, when a man sprang 
from the tree that overhung the 
high orchard fence, and she was 
grasped by a strong arm, and borne 
onward again with the rapidity of 
thought. 

A few steps only, and the two 
passed quickly, safely, through.a side 
gate, into the orchard, and a bolt slid 
noiselessly between the enraged 
animal and its victim, who now lay, 
panting and faint, on the orchard 
grasa, while the yellow leaves 
floated silently down upon her pale 
face and closed eyelids. : 

Perhaps it was not strange that 
Ralph Smith should wish to com- 
fort and care for the beautiful wo- 
man whom he had ao nobly rescued 
from a dreadful death, and perhaps 
it was necessary that he should 
kneel by her side, and take her up 
in his arms, that she might reat her 
throbbing brow upon his bosom. 
Perhaps it was necessary, too, that 
he should kiss her, and call her his 
“own precious lamb ,” but it cer 
tainly was strange that she did not 
object to such an unusual proceed 
ing from a man by “the horrid 
name of Smith.” But, be that as it 
may, the truth is that he did kiss 
her, and he did call her his own 
swect Allie, and as she was faint 
and weary, he did hold her, and he 
had a deal of talking to do for both, 
it seemed ; and so it happened that 
they sat there together for a whole, 
mortal, blissful hour, oblivious of 
time and trouble, while Ralph 
Smith told Alice Raymond an old, 
old story of love, and hope, and pa- 
tient waiting for a time when he 
could speak to her as he did this 
afternoon. 

Meanwhile, the generous old ap- 
ple-tree watched over their two 
heads, occasionally sending down its 
mellow fruit around them, and did 
not scruple, now and then, to drop 
a round apple upon the crown of 
Ralph’s hat, with a scntentious 
thump, as much as to say, “Be a 
fool, if you like; I can’t help that, 
but the apples must be attended 
to! ” 

He didn’t mind being rapped on 
the head, now, however, for he felt 
that he could be content under any 
circumstances, with the knowledge 
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he had that hour gained; and he 
was happier atill when he walked 
slowly home with his Alice, and 
asked her a question to which she 
answered, “ Ah, dear Ralph, I can 
refuse you nothing now, for since 
you saved my life, I truly ought to 
belong to you, if you want me.” 

That night Alice found upon her 
writing-desk a tiny velvet case, 
containing the face of her beloved ; 
but she never knew, until long 
years had passed, that underneath 
the mute picture was 4 small card 
upon which were the words: 

“My darling, this little piece of pa- 
per bears the date of our united life. 
May the dumb lips upon it always 
speak to your heart of the love 
which will never fail, RALPH.” 

And when she found it there, 
after the lips of her husband had 
been long mute in the c..id, irreme- 
diable silence of death, she knew 
that he had written those loving 
words on the day when they sat to- 
gether in the shadow of the orchard 
trees. 

Fay Carter's marriage took place 
three weeks after Alice’s flight 
from the maple grove, and Alice 
attended it, not. as a bridesmaid, 
but as a bride, and they contrived 
to have two very happy weddings, 
notwithstanding Fay’s laughing 
declaration that it was a burning 


shame for Allie to be obliged to- 


part with the charming name of 
Kaymond for “the horrid name of 
Smith.” “Ah,” whispered Mrs. 
Ralph Smith to Mrs. Frank Eliot, 
‘Who would have thought, when 
I left you, Fay, that I should come 
back to attend your wedding in 
this way, the wifé of the best man 
in all the world?” 

“Yes, excepting my Frank,” an- 
swered Fay, with a glance at her 
tall captain. “Yea, Allie, you have 
done well, if his name i Smith ;” 
but she never quite forgave Alice 
for marrying such a horrid name, 
after all. 

During her life, Alice never re- 
membered the day when she went 
out, feeling lonely and uncared for, 
and came back the best-beloved of 
Ralph Smith, without feeling that 
her faith was strengthened and 
her heart cheered by the memory. 
After all, “ What's in a name?” 
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Waste rn Coat.—At least one-fourth of 
all the coal mined is usually lost. in the 
form of coal-dust and through imperfect 
combustion. But by methods recently 
discovered, the pulverized coal is ren- 
dered available, with only slight modifica- 
tions of the ordinary furnace. 
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Tre Exvecrric Licnt, employed in 
French lighthouses. is too strong for the 
unprotected eye, aud can be scen thirty 
miles off at eca. 
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and details of the original model. 

These may contain nothing but 

French confectionery; but, not un- 
& frequently, and especially at the 
7 “surprises” given by wealthy 
bachelors, the tree will be reserved 
for the ladies only ; and the dainty 
little receptacles which hang from 
it, instead of being used for sweets, 
are made the medium for convey- 
ing costly gifts, rings, lockets, jew- 
eled buttons, watch charms or 
other Juxurious little trifles, such 
as gold shawl-clasps or glove fas- 
&  teners, tiny crystal flagons of choic- 
& est perfumes, and the like. The 
confectionery then consists of crys- 
tallized fruits and French mottoes 
dressed up in daintiest satin, lace, 
and flowers. 

A “Surprise” tree for a Christ- 
mas supper will be found illustrated 
4 inthe “Household” for this num- 
ber. 

Then there aro the various small 
trees, trimmed and filled for the 
special benefit of some indulged 
only child, and the monster trees 
for schools and other celebrations, 
® which have to be pretty much 
© alike, and only vary with the size 
of the community for which it is 
intended. 

We have seen a busy Auntie se- 
lect and dress half a dozen little 
Christmas trees for that number of 
little nephews and nieces, filling 
them with little flags, roses, apples, 
candies, and a toy here and there, 
at an entire cost of not more than 
ten dollars. 

The cost of Christines to us is, 
however, our own personal matter, 
and ought not to exceed our means; 
it is the spirit which is the import- 
‘ ant part, and, if that be lacking, no 
@ amount of cost can atone for it. 

e, It is a good thing to have a past 
f, in which we can bury our real or 
fancied wrongs and injuries, and 
§ over which we can roll the stone of 
8 forgetfulness. Let Christmas be 
the time for doing this; let it not 
find us cherishing hatred or anger 
or ill-will against any human be- 
ing, but ready to enfold everyone, 
> as Christ did, in the mantle of love 

and forgiveness. Upon the holy 

Christmas-tide, when Christ walks 
(> the earth, it is easy to place his 
* image in our hearts, and, keeping 
@ it there, Christmas will no more 
.©Xist for us as one day, but it will 
be Christmas in our hearts forever 
more, 

———_29-e—___. 
ADDITION TO OUR PAGES, 


Our readers will find an addition to 

3 our pagee this month; aleo the Index for 

% =the Fifth Volume (1368). This {s the third 

% enlargement of Demorgst’s MONTHLY 

S =e within a@ year; and it ie our intention 

to add more as our Subscription List in- 
creasch, 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


“Robinson Crusoe " contains all its orig- 
Ina} illustrations, uncolored, and is sold 
for 50 cents. It is invaluable in attract- 
ing the attention and charming the fancy 
of the young, and, strange to say, loses 
nothing of its interest by the substitution 
of simple words. 
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“WHY WON'T YOU LISTEN TO 
ME ? ” 

Turis is the title of a charming piece of 
music, which will be found in the present 
number. The words are by one of our 
contributors, Miss Josephine Pollard ; the 
music by Dispecker. It will be a parlor 
favorite. 


Hisary and Ait (Gi 


PERFUMERY. 

Ir is not generally known that M. En- 
gene Rimmel, the celebrated London per- 
fumer, has direct agents in this country— 
Edward Greey & Co., of this city, 
through whose politeness we recently 
received copies of M. Rimmel's admir- 
able ‘‘ Book of Perfames,” and work on 
the Paris Exhibition. Both volumes 
are magnificently printed, bound, and il- 
lustrated on tinted paper, and impregnated 
with a delicate, but powerful and ever- 
lasting perfame. They aleo contain an 
immense amount of exceedingly interest- 
ing and valuable information, and we 
should recommend every lady who does 
not possess them, to add them at once to 
the treasures of her parlor table. 

All the methods of preparing perfumes 
from flowers, all the latest improve- 
ments in the manufacture of perfumes, 
are here given in detail, accompanied by 
fine engravings of the most celebrated 
perfume manufacturing towns and dis- 
tricts in the South of France, and dia- 
grame of the frames and machinery used 
in the preparation. 

In the closing chapter, M. Rimmel 
gives such sensible advice to ladies upon 
the use of soap, and coametics of all kinds, 
that we copy some paragraphs: 

“Yet I may say to the nervous, use sim- 
ple extracts of flowers, which can never 
hurt you, in preference to compounds, 
which generally contain musk and other 
ingredients likely to affect the head. 

“Above all, avoid strong coarse per- 
fumes, and remember, that if a woman's 
temper may be told from her handwriting, 
her good taste and good breeding may as 
easily be ascertained by the perfume she 
uses, Whilst a lady charms us with the 
delicate, ethereal fragrance she sheds 
around her, aspiring vulgarity will ae 
surely betray itself by a mouchoir redo- 
lent of common perfumes. 

“Tooth-powders are preferable to tooth- 
pastee. The latter may be pleasanter to 
use, but the former are certainly more 
beneficial. 

“ Paints for the face I can not conscicn- 
tiously recommend. Rouge is innocuous 
in itself, being made of cochineal and 
safflower, but whites are often made of 
deadly poisons, euch as cost poor Zelger 
hie life afew months since. 

“The best white ought to be made of 
mother-of-pearl, but it is not often so 
prepared. 

“To professional people who can not 
dispense with these, I muet only recom- 
mend great care in their selections; but 
to others I would gay, cold water, fresh 
air, and exercise, are the best recipes for 
health and beauty; for no borrowed 
charms can equal those of 
“+A woman's face, with Nature's own hand 


° 
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DEMOREST’S PARLOR ANNUAL. 

We isene, for the first time, for the 
coming year, at the reiterated request and 
desire of many readers, a new Parlor An- 
nual and Illustrated Ladics’ Almanac, 
which will compare favorably in every 
respect with the best of works of the same 
clase isaued in Europe. 

It is finely and profusely illustrated, 
enriched by an elegant illustrated cover, 
and beautifally printed on the finest pa- 
per. It contains, moreover, in addition 
to many things interesting to ladies and 
much valuable astronomical information, 
a complete cookery-book, arranged by 
months, with seasonable reccipts for each 
month, and bills of fare for dinners in that 
month, including directions for a New 
Year's table, supper parties, etc. 

Among other subjects of interest is a 
valuable chapter on etiquette, on winter 
gardens—the latter beautifully illustrated 
—on weeds, mosses, aquaria, and other 
natural and artistic subjects. 

The Parlor Annual and Ladies’ Iustrat- 
ed Almanac will be found a handsome 
ornament to any center table, and a 
household friend and companion. 

It is now quite ready for delivery, and 
will be mailed free to any address on re- 
ceipt of price—fifty cents. 


cs Be Ge 
“THE TWO BRIDALS.” 


AN article which should have accom- 
panied thie picture appeared by mistake 
in the last number, and probably occa- 
sioned some little confusion to our 
readers, who were unable to find any 
elucidation of the subject. 

The picture, now that it is preecnted, 
will, we hope, make amends for the mis- 
take. It represents, properly, two 
“outfits,” rather than two bridals—“My 
Grandmother's Outfit” and “ My Dangh- 
ter’s Outfit.” 

My grandmother's ie contained in the 
cart which is to convey hereelf and her 
husband to their new home, asnug farm 
house, not two miles from her father's 
dwelling. It consists of a feather bed, 
six rush-bottomed chairs, a table, pots, 
pana, kettles, a good store of quilts, 
pieced with her own hands ; linen shects 


Pe ee fens and pillow-cases, of her own spinning 

and making; threc stuff petticoats, threc 

HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR THE short gowns, a merino dress, for Sundays 
CHILDREN. 


in winter; and a gingham, for summer 
wear. 

My grandmother had never heard or 
chignons and waterfalle, of paniers, or 
Grecian bende ; but her heart was unpol 
luted, her fresh, young beauty had not 
been despoiled by dissipation and late 
hours, and I have heard my grandfather 
eay that 8 prettier picture than she made, 
standing at the gate of her father's home. 
bidding them all a tearful good-by, he 
never saw. and never wanted to ece. My 
grandfather was a lucky mau, everybody 
said, when he took my grandmother from 
her thrifty home, and made her the proud 


THE AMERICAN News Company have 
published ‘Picture Poetry,” ‘The Al- 
phabet in Rhyme,” and ‘‘ Robinson Cru- 
suv,”’ in words of one syllable, with all 
the original illustrations, from Youne 
America, a8 holiday books, and very 
handsome and attractive they are. ‘' Pic- 
ture Poetry” contains some admirabie 
pieces for boys and girls to commit to 
memory, and is beautifully iluetrated in 
colors, and bound in purple morocco and 
gilt. Its price is 75 cents, 

The ‘Alphabet in Rhyme” is aleo 
illustrated in oil-colors, and is 7% cents. 


and happy young mistress of Beach Farm. 
And surely he was a lucky man. Betsey 
Ann, her sister, used to say it was the old 
shoe she threw after her that brought 
them prosperity, but I am inclined to 
think it was God's blessing upon honest, 
cheerful endeavor; for never was there a 
more fortunate young couple. They had 
their trials, but no shadow of distrust 
ever darkened their days. They were 
happy and honored; their children num- 
ber among them the distinguished of the 
land, yet their most cherished memories 
are atill those connected with their old 
home at Beach Farm. 

“My Daughter's Ontfit’’ was a very 
different affair from her grandmother's, 
and has cost a world of time and trouble 
as well as thousands of dollars in its pre- 
paration; yet I doubt if it will prove as 
eatiafactory in the end. To be sure, her 
mother saya, it was the most magnificent 
affair of the season, and that the “ recep 
tion" will be a source of pride and 
triumph to the latest period of her life.— 
Bat I can not seem to ace it in the same 
light in which my wife does. 

There were plenty of gimcracks and 
gewgaws, piles of fancy boxes and lace 
handkerchiefs, bronze statuettes, and cut 
glass scent-bottles, and all the ladies ad- 
mired my daughter's lace flounces over 
white eatin, which were sent for from 
Paris, expressly for the occasion, and 
cost five thousand dollars: but it appeare 
to me (only my wife says I don't know 


anything about it) that it would have 


been a good deal more sensible to have 
invested the mney for her in some good 
interest-paying securitics. My daughter 
and her husband are flourishing now ina 
fashionable boarding-house, up-town, but 
there is no telling what may happen.— 
The bonnet she wore the other day would 
have paid for her grandmother's entire 
wardrobe, and the coat of her cashmere 
shawl bonght.a small farm; but her moth- 
er says it ie all right, things are managed 
very differently now-a-days from what 
they were formerly, and eo they are—but 
will my daughter's outfit bring the same 
peace and happiness to her roof that my 
grandmother's did to hers? I am afraid 
not. 

Next month we shall give ‘Two Ways 
of Living,” or a peep at my grandmother 
in her kitchen, and my daughter in her 
up-town boarding-house. 
ee 


iamonds of Brough 


Tax Bret CHARACTER.—A character 
which combines the love of enjoyment 
with the love of duty, and the ability to 
perform it is the one whose unfoldings 
give the greatest promise of perfection. 


TALENTS AND GeEnivus.—Who, in the 
game given time, can produce more than 
many others, has vigor ; whocan produce 
more and better, has ¢alenfe; who can 
produce what none else can, hax genius. 


Know .epce.—Pleazuro 18 a ehadow, 
wealth is vanity, and power a payeant; 
but knowledge is ecstatic in enjoyment, 
perennial in fame, unlimited in space, 
and infinite in duration. 


CHariry anD Poverty.—When charity 
walke into the lowest places of want, we 
seo the beautiful purity of her robes most 
distinctly. 

Humuuty 18 a principal grace, and {aso 
necessary in forming the Christian char- 
acter, that without it religion can not 
exist. 

Sunmrssion {is the footprint of faith in 
the pathway of sorrow. 
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“A of dresses, or other articles of cloth- 


have 
we can only renew to them 


ing. 
made up in the prevailing style, is 
better than half a dozen, three or 
four of which will have lost their 
fashion and freshness before they 
are worn. 

High, bright colors are appropri 


f p at 
ate and becoming at this season of | 


the year, and we recommend ladies 
in the country, where the winters 
are particularly long and gloomy, 
to wear them more than they 
usually do, A warm,bright-crimson 
merino dress is a pleasant object on 
these cold, gray days, when trees 
are leafless, now covers the 


past | rround, and evidences of out-doo 
1| life consist, principally, of bitter 


| opposition and resistance to the fiat 
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FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 


WINTER fashions now present 
themselves in a decided form, and 
offer plenty of food for comment 
and speculation, in their variety 
and novelty. No necessity exists, 
either, for complaint from any 
quarter, for never was so much lgt- 
itude allowed, and never a greater 
opportunity for the exercise of in- 
dividual taste and individual incli- 
nation. 

The prominent features of the 
winter fashions are high colors, and 
what may be called fantasie in 
style. The only difficulty is, that 
in the confusion, occasioned by too 
great a variety, most women select 
exactly whatis most unbecoming 
to them, and therefore the general 
effect is less happy than it other- 
wise would be. 

There are many very beautiful, 
and many very excellent materials, 
however, from which ladies with 
judgment can make a selc-tion that 
will do credit to their taste, with- 
out trespassing, to any great extent, 
upon their husbands’ purses. 

Caprices in fashion should never 
be indulged by persons of limited 
means, nor should any fondness for 
accumulating tempt them to the 
purchase of an unnecessary number 


of wintry fate. 

Ladies in the country, asa gen- 
eral rule, do not dress warmly 
enough, and that is the principal 
reason why they fear to take exer- 
cise, and shiver themselves into 
dyspepsia over their hot stoves.— 
Wear more wool in winter and less 
cotton; wear brighter colors and 
take more out-door exercise, and 
health and spirits would be greatly 
improved. 

Tartan dresses and tartan suits 
are very much worn this winter, 
and are very bright and pretty, for 
either the house or the street. A 
handsome and new trimming, for 
suits of this description, consists of 
a fringe made of balls of chenille, in 
the colors of the tartan. 

For in-door dresses, the checks 
and plaids in green and blue, and 
scarlet and black, are the best 
wear, and for these, no trimming is 
so suitable or effective as black 
velvet. 

Such a dress, with ruffled black 
silk apron, and standing ruche or 
linen collar, would be pretty 
enough to please the most fastidi- 
ous. 

High dresses of scarlet cashmere, 
delaine, or French merino, are very 
much worn by young ladies, with 
little paniered overdresses of black 
silk, ruffled, and puffed up on the 
sides, with bows of black ribbon, 
‘with narrow floating ends. 

There is no waist, to speak of, to 
these overdresses ; they are simply 
little puffed-up skirts, generally 
rounded and open on the sides, 
with a little bodice attached, 


One new dress occasionally, | 


which is straight round the top, , 
but pointed deeply, back and front. 
| A large bow, with short, wide ends, 


| the bodice. 
may be trimmed with black velvet, 
or with ruffled bretelles of black silk. 


cloth are generally employed for, 
| wear with suits, and are best adapt 
ed for the purpose. There is less 
use and demand for rich velvet, 
cloaks now than formerly, the 
costly materlal being thrown away 
on the little capes, and jackets, and 
mantles, which owe their attraction 
to their eccentricity, and can not be 
expected to be permanent. 

These capes, however, and the pe- 
lisse form of cloaks afford a fine 
opportunity for ladies who wish to 
obtam a warm, comfortable cloth 
cloak. Unite the two, and a very 
desirable garment will be obtained. 
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TOILETS FOR THE MONTH. 


EVENING Dress of white glace 
foulard, the skirt trained, made 
full at the back, and worn under a 
tunic of white tulle, puffed up high, 
and ornamented with bows of 
white satin ribbon. Over this tunic, 
a third skirt of white silk forms a 
panier, edged with two narrow 
flounces of white tulle, and trimmed 
all round with small bows of white 
satin ribbon. The body is very 
low and covered with tulle, laid in 
Grecian folds; it is ornamented 
with bows of satin ribbon, and has 
a deep point before and behind. 


Bay Dress of mauve silk, rich 
ly embroidered with white silk 
and seed pearls. This dress, also, 
is cut low, and a tunic of white lace 
forms 8 panier by being puffed up 
high at the sides and ornamented 
with bows of mauve satin ribbon ; 
an immense fan-shaped bow, with- 
out ends, ornaments the center of 
the back. 


A CuHristMaAs Party TOmMET 
for a young lady consists of a high 
dress of scarlet merino, or all-wool 
delaine, with round body and long 
coat sleeves. A little standing 
ruche, of white lace, ornaments 
neck and wrists, and a short black 
silk overskirt, with bodice attached, 
forms a panier, and is trimmed 
with bows of black ribbon, 


} forms an ornament at the back of / 
The body of the dress S 


/ 


/ 


Cloaks in tartan and w ater-proof /, 


For a ceremonious Christmas 
party, a more elegant dress is 
composed of scarlet silk, puffed up 
en panier under a white gauze 
tunic, which is trimmed with nar- 
row flounces of the same, and bows 
of white satin ribbon. Frills ofthe 
gauze form bretelles over the low 
body, which is also draped with 
folds of the same and ornamented 
with round bows of whrite satin 
ribbon, with narrow, floating ends. 


Dinner Dress of rich garnet 
silk; the high body trimmed 
square, with a broad fold of garnet 
satin, covered with rich black lace; 
broad folds of satin and lace form 
cuffs to the sleeves, which are near- 
ly close at the wrist; the body is 
pointed deeply, back and front, and 
a broad sash commences at the 
sides and ties up the skirt with a 
moderate panier ; the ends finished 
in satin and lace, to match the 
body. 


Dryner Dress No. 2, of green 
Irish poplin; the body high, but 
open, displaying a handsome Cluny 
lace chemisette. The trimming 
consists of alternating folds of 
satin and poplin, and of leaves, 
bound with satin, and formed into 
ornaments for the tops of the 
sleeves, and for the back and front 
of the belt. The skirt is full at 
the back, moderately trained, but 
has no ornament. 


In-poor Dress of Scotch plaid 
poplin, blue and green; body 
high, sleeves long and trimmed 
with a double row of black velvet, ° 
which is put square on the body, 
and interlaced at the corners.— 
Upon the sleeves it simply forms a 
double right angle at thé wrist, 
by extending a short distance 
up the back. Plain skirt; belt 
ornamented with rosettes, formed 
of leaves of poplin, bound with 
black velvet. ° 
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DESCRIPTION OF COLORED 
PLATE. 


Fic. 1.—Housé dress of fawn- 
colored Irish poplin, trimmed with 
violet passementerie ; double skirt, 
the first finished with a flounce, 
trimmed upon the edge and headed 
with a triple row of pussementerie ; 
puffed side width in overskirt, with 
back and front sections drawn up 
at the bottom under the puff; knot- 
ted fringe ip fawn-color or violet if 
preferred fplain body with a stand- 
ing quilling over the top of the 
sleeve, which is crossed below with 
two rows turned in the reverse 
direction. 


Fig. 2.—Rich suit of black vel- 
yeteen, plain petticoat and a fitted 
Gabrielle, bordered with satin quill- 
ing and cording ; round cape with 
double row of trimming, and double 
sashes surmounted by short tabs, 
set on under the back of the cape; 
the short sashes are fringed and 
barred with satin cord. Black vel- 
vet bonnet, ornamented with a vine 
of autumn leaves. 


Fic. 3.— Walking-suit of rich 
green silk, trimmed with the same 
shade in plush, corded with satin 
and satin quilling. There are two 
bands of trimming upon the skirt, 
the lower finished with quilling 
upononeedge. Basque with round 
skirt plaited to the belt, divided in 
the center, and caught together 
by satin bows; squaro sashes in 
front; sleeves gathered in at the 
top. Bonnet of purple satin, orna- 
mented with lace and velvet pan- 
gies. 


Fig. 4.—Dinner dress of Sultane 
satin; train skirt, festooned with 
clusters of loops; plain body and 
Mario Stuart sleeves, the lower 
part close fitting, and a puff at the 
top, divided over whito satin. 
Broad Mechlin collar, and narrow 
frills of the same at the hand. 


Fic. 5.—House dress of gray silk, 
double-breasted body, the lap and 
shoulders cut out in scollops, and 
trimmed with a very narrow pink- 
ed-out ruffle and wide satin gimp. 
Skirt trimmed to simulate a double 
apron; a wide ruffle springs from 
the scollops at the bottom of each, 
and runs up a little distance at 
the sides, gradually lessening in 
breadth. A very pretty trimming, 
now in market, is a flat quilling of 
velvet, or rather a velvet rufflo 
lightly fluted so as not to be cum- 
bersome or ungraceful. It is used 
the same as a quilling of silk or 
gatin, and comes in various widths, 
from one to three inches—from 
seventy-five to two dollars per 
yard. 
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DESCRIPTION OF CLOAKS AND 
suITs, ‘ 
(See full-page Engraving.) 

’ Fig. 1.—Walking-suit of change- 
able poplin, green and: purple; a 
flounce at the bottom piped with 
green satin and set on with a box- 
plait at intervals ; the lower cdge is 
festooned with satin tabs. Paner 
overskirt piped with satin and fin 
ished with green fringe and satin 
bows. The cape is made with 
revere in front and upon the shoul- 
ders; a pointed hood in the back 
trimmed with bows; the sleeve is 
crossed with satin bars fastened 
with buttons between fine rouleauz. 
Velvet bonnet with a feather ai- 
grette at the side and scarfs pointed 
along one edge; the velvet is laid 
on in loose puffs and careless loops. 


Fia. 2.— Black velvet basque 
trimmed with rich wide black lace, 
which describes a wide collar or 
hood on the shoulders, and is then 
gathered in with a satin rosctte ; 
the lace is joined in the center and 
caught down with rosettes like a 
sash ; lace cuffs. Dress of change- 
able silk, gold and black, orna- 
mented with ruffles and black satin 
folds, wide and narrow. Black vel- 
vet bonnet with orange bandeau. 


Fig. 8.—Cloak of black velvet 
ornamented with handsome passe- 
menterie and broad knotted fringe ; 
the front is fitted and trimmed in a 
square yoke upon the body; the 
back is folded in’a double box plait 
and left to hang loose from the 
neck to half the length of the skirt, 
where it is festooned with broad 
loops like a panier; the skirt is 
divided from the panier to the bot- 
tom. Dress of brown velours trim- 
med with black velvet in blocks. 
Bonnet of blue velvet with lace 
curtain and pink hyacinths at one 
side. 


Fig. 4.—Child’s suit of blue plush; 
skirt finished out with a plaited 
flounce and satin bows at the join- 
ing. Marie Antoinette cape, the 
front folded to the waist in surplice 
style. Scarfs below the belt; the 
back is caught up like a“ Colleen 
Bawn;” the edge is dotted with 
satin bows. Blue kid boots. Round 
hat of white plush with satin loops 
around the crown. 


Fia. 5.—Suit of ‘“Sultane” silk ; 
underskirt with fluting at the edge, 
above which bias bands corded with 
satin and bordered with narrow 
gimp. Gabrielle overdress with 
fluting ; sides festooned with ros- 
ettes and short tabs. Cape with plain 
yoke forming © point in front, and 
lengthened into a basqne in the 
back. The wingssr shoulder-pieces 
are gathered in to the yoko; the 


OS 


trimming is composed ofa ruffle and 
small gimp ornaments. Cray vel- 
vet bonnet with pink moss roses at 
the side, and lace scarfs. 
pon Sig ges 
WINTER FURS. 

THERE are few changes to note, 
either in the price or style of furs 
for this season. Mink is still the 
popular fur for street wear, gray 
squirrel ranking next in general 
favor. 

The novelty in style consists of 
mink and sable muffs, made of the 
entire skin of a single animal—the 
head brought forward asa formida- 
ble ornament to the front. We 
think they are prettier than in sable, 
the sable skins being rather large ; 
but the latter are proportioned in 
length by narrow bands of black 
velvet inserted between narrow 
outside bands of fur, and are 
extremely suitable for, as well as 
greatly admired by, elderly ladies, 
who dislike the small and fanciful 
dimensions of the modern muff. 

Another “ new idea ” is the addi- 
tion of white goat’s hair fringe to 
the pocket muffs and collarettes, 
made in grebe and ermine. The 
size of these pretty and youthful 
accompaniments to a stylish walk- 
ing or skating costume is reduced 
to the smallest proportions, so that 
the fringe border may not render 
them large or clumsy in appear 
ance. 

The fashion in boas, collarettes, 
and collarines, as they aro indiffer- 
ently called, is varied, but not. 
different from those of last year.— 
There is the ordinary collar, of 
medium size; the small ermine, or 
grebe collar, edged with goat’s hair 
fringe; the narrow, straight boa, 
which fastens round throat; and 
the narrow, doubie collar, which 
fits the neck, but has long, boa- 
like pendants in front. 

A demand, which has tong exist- 
edin England, is springing up here, 
for scal-skin jackets, and sets of 
glossy black Astrachan. The rough 
Astrachan is not handsome or desir- 
able, but the jackets, or paletots 
and muffs, of bright, black 
Astrachan, edged with a waved, 
silky fringe, of tho same fur, are 
very handsome, and would be as 
fashionable as seal-skin, if they were 
as expensive. 

One of the most becoming appli- 
cations of fur is to trim morning 
dresses, of bright, warm merino. 
Only narrow bands are used, but 
they are most stylishly arranged, 
with a double breast, and a small 
chatelaine pocket of fur, lined with 
silk, and suspended by two narrow 
bands of fur, from the belt. 

Velveteen suits, for children, aro 
fashionable, trimmed with fur. 
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COSTUMES FOR DECEMBER. 
(See full page Engraving.) 

Fie, 1.—Young lady’s house 
toilet, very odd and distingue. 
Three skirts as follows: one of 
cashmere, striped in green and blue, 
or green and black, over which a 
short skirt of blue cashmere, orna- 
mented upon the seams and at the 
bottom with bands of Breton 
embroidery, in black and green; 
and again over this a jupe of green 
cashmere, festooned at the sides 
with large bows; a body of the 
striped material with a bodice, 
having a back and side shapes 
only in green cashmere, fitted on; 
and the joining covered with bands 
of embroidery. Care must be taken 
that the plain bluc and green ma- 
terial exactly match the shades in 
the stripes. This suit may be made 
in any two contrasting colors. 

Fia. 2.—House dress of black 
alpaca, cut out square in the neck, 
and closing upon one side. Trim- 
ming of bias plaid, and a vest or 
underbody of black alpaca. Lam- 
balle sleeves—these are made with 
a slight fullness at the top; a band 
of plaid around the cuff, and a 
bow on the belt, at one side. 

Fie. 3.—Ceremonious dinner 
dress for a young lady. Skirt of 
delicate, salmon-colored taffetaa, or- 
namented with three pinked-out 
ruffles, headed with Valenciennes, 
or Maltese inserting; the lowest 
ruffle is set on about seven or eight 
inches from the bottom, and tho 
others about the same distance 
apart ; a Gabrielle of fine white or- 
gandy, the body made over salmon 
silk, and finished out with an or- 
gandy underwaist shirred in nar- 
row puffs; the braces are of lace 
over silk, knotted with satin ribbon, 
both sides being trimmed alike ; the 
skirt is cut in broad curves with 
a ruffle pinked out on the edge. 

Fic. 4.—Evening dress of 7ose de 
chene taffetaa, trimmed with white 
crépe pinked out; a wide, closcly 
plaited flounce at the bottom, head- 
ed with a broad single ruche. 
Panier overskirt, with a narrow 
crépe ruffle, and ruching on the 
edge; the apron describes three 
curves; plain body fastening in the 
back ; the neck is cut out ina point, 
a large crépe rosette upon the belt 
and each side of the apron; short, 
puffed sleeves with ruching over 
the top. Small roses arranged in 
a coronet over the hair. 

Fie. 5.—Calling toilet of Sul- 
tane silk reps, a fluted volante at 
the bottom; a basque with panter 
set in the back and fluting upon the 
edge; cape divided in the back and 
caught up with a largo bow. Bon- 
net of gray velvet, trimmed with 
Sultane satin and velvet flowers. 


Whalley 


Nos. 12 and 18.—Hats of black 
Persian Jamb, No. 12 having a roll- 
ing brim, and that of No. 18 sloping 
down on all sides; the ornament is 
a glossy black or variegated plume 
set on with a fur rosette or a jet 
pin. These hats accompany suits 
each consisting of a cloak, boa and 
muff. White Astrachan and Per- 
sian lamb are made up in the same 
mode. 

Our illustrations of the above ele- 
gant fashions wero made at the 
house of C.G. GuNTHER & Sons, 
No. 502 and 504 Broadway. 


DESCRIPTION OF FURS AND FUR 
SUITS. 


(See full page Engraving.) 

No. 1.—Suit of cloth, consisting 
of a double skirt, pelisse and fichu. 
Underskirt plain ; overskirt cut out 
in broad curves; pelisse sloping a 
little toward the side; and Marie 
Antoinette cape or fichu. Trimming 
of white down. 

No. 2.—Carriage toilet. Double 
skirt and plain body of silk ; lower 
skirt ornamented with a border of 
Persian lamb-skin and curves de- 
scribed with a fold of the dress ma- 


terial, having broad silk passemen- —_+9e—____ 

terie and a line of gold thread| pEgcRIPTION OF CHILDREN’S 
through the center; overskirt fea- GROUP. 

tooned with folds to correspond, (See full page Engraving.) 


Fic. 1.—School suit of Scotch 
plaid, consisting of a dress and cir- 
cle-cloak, trimmed with plush or 
velvet; the body of the dress is 
plaited into a curved yoke, which 
is defined along the edge by trim- 
ming ; the cloak is a long basquine 
or paletot, without sleeves, having 
a circular over it, with & round cape 
on the shoulders; cable cord is 
knotted up on the back, the ends 
being finished with heavy bullion 
tassels. Velvet hat, ornamented 
with a feather band and toquet. 

Fig. 2.—Plain dress of bright 
Sultane poplin ; overdress of gray 
poplin, with deep panier and bre- 
telles ; the bottom is cut out in points 
and trimmed with Sultane gimp 
and mixed tassels; the bretelles are 
finished with mixed fringe. Round 
hat of gray velvet, with jet butter- 
fly and ostrich plume tipped with 
Sultane. . 

Fic. 3.—Walking-suit of dark 
granite mohair; four fluted frills 
upon the skirt and a panier ; a frill 
at the hand; round cape, made 
with a collar and hood; the front 
of the cape crosses and descends 
around the back like short basques 
which are adjusted with a rosette 
to the belt; the cape is trimmed 
with blue knotted fringe, and silk 
buttons on the hood. Felt hat 
trimmed with blue velvet and 
plume. 

Fig. 4.—Boy’s suit of brown mel- 
ton cloth ; knee pants, round jacket 
with a vest. Sack overcoat of gray 
cloth trimmed with brown velvet 
and white agate buttons. Felt hat 
with velvet band and pearl buckle 
at the side. 

Fie. 5.—Street costume. Dress 
of empress cloth, trimmed with 
plush or velvet, set on with passe- 
menterie. Plush or velvet cloak 
bordered with ermine; the large 
cape swinging from the shoulders 
is faced with ermine. Velvet tur- 
ban banded with ermine. Pearl 
ornament at one side. 


ending in fur tassels. Cloak of 
Persian lamb cut out in steps at the 
bottom and trimmed with fur tassels 
and passementerie edged with a 
vein of gold; the gold thread is 
indicated by the white lines. Muff 
like the cloak, made with two 
stripes. 

No. 3.—Walking-toilet. Double 
skirt of cloth bordered and festoon- 
ed with bands of black Astrachan ; 
the sashes are finished with deep 
fringe. Basqueand muff of Astra- 
chan, finished with Astrachan fringe 
and jet buttons. 

No. 4.—Carriage dress of black 
velvet, with a cape and border of 
Duvets—a delicate downy fur—the 
body of the cloak being white, and 
the band upon the skirt, and also 
that finishing the cloak, being a 
shade darker, which produces a 
light pearl-color. 

Nos. 5 and 6.—Round collar and 
muff of ermine ornamented with 
very fine white Astrachan fringe. 

No. 7.—Skating muff of gray 
Persian lamb, furnished, like those 
in vogue last winter, with a leather 
pocket. A short boa is worn with 
this. 

No. 8.—Mink muff having five 
stripes, or, technically speaking, a 
five-skin muff. The tassels are fin- 
ished with fur tips, which is a new 
idea, much preferable to the old 
silk or bullion fringe. With this 
may be worn a round collar or boa. 

Nos. 9, 10, 11.—The newest styles 
of sable or mink collars and boas. 
No. 10 is called the “head boa,” 
having the animal’s head at one 
end, and No. 11 the long boa. Col- 

lars are also made to fasten with 
buttons and loops in the old way. 
No. 9 is finished with one thick 
bushy tip. Sometimes the point is 
cut square, terminating in three 
tips. Narrow ermine collars are 
lined with down or ermine instead 
of sik. Round collars frequently 
have tabs in frent with a head at 
the point. 
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Fia. 6.—Boy’s Scotch suit. Skirt 


and scarf of plaid wool, rosettes of 
ribbon upon the side of the skirt, 
open jacket of black velvet, with 
green silk vest ; jacket bound with 
green silk. Scarf crossed from un- 
der the arm and clasped on the 
shoulder, and fringed. Plaid vel- 
vet cap, faced with black velvet ; 
aigrette and feathers at the side. 


Fic. 7.—Visiting dress. Petticoat 


of silk, changeable in violet and 
green, striped with green. Over- 
dress of changeable silk, violet and 
green. Cape and skirt cut out in 
scollops and fringed with green 
below green piping; round apron 
and two puffs in the back ; piping 
radiating from the neck to the 
shoulders; the side of the skirt 
laps over the apron. 


Fic. 8.—Home dress of crimson 


all wool, ornamented with wide 
gimp in crimson and white, or, if’ } 
preferred, bands of Breton em-; 

broidery in the above colors; the | 
trimming upon the body is set 
along the edge of a cape, cut separ- 
ate and divided in the back; the 
swinging end of the belt is fringed. 
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Diamonp Sst.—A very beautiful set, 
consisting of a gold bar, with swinging 
pendants in the knife-blade pattern, ter- 
minating in large pearls. Pearls are at- 
tached aleo to each end of the bar, but the 


center is ornamented with a cluster of 
rose diamonds, forming a rose, and sup- 
ported by alight scroll-work of gold, set 
with diamonds, with a pearl in the cen- 
ter. The price of this eet is $700. From 
Ball, Black & Co. 


Diamond Set.—This new and clegant 
design forms 4 half arch, with a swinging 
bar of gold set with diamonds. The 
swinging pendants are encircled in the 
same manner. Price $1,700. From Ball, 
Black & Co. 
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WINTER CLOAKS AND SHAWIS. 


One of the features of the season, 
apart from the favor with which 
the Scotch cloaks have been re- 
ceived, is the new use to which 
shawls of fine Scotch plaid have 
been put, and the picturesque effects 
produced by them. 

Large, or long cloaks, except as 
wraps, are now out of the question, 
and all the efforts are directed to- 
ward producing graceful and 
picturesque effects, in keeping with 
the quaint and dainty style of the 
modern walking-dress. 

With suits of iron-gray, scarlet 
Scotch shawls are often worn, folded 
long and draped as an “ Arab” at 
the back, one end being thrown 
over the left shoulder. 

With suits of black or brown, 
shawls of the “ 42d” plaid are pre- 
ferred (blue and green), and these 
also are folded long, but are draped 
about the shoulders more as the 
Highlanders wear their plaids— 
large pins fastening them upon the 
shoulders. 

Seal-skin jacke‘s are gradually 
obtaining a vogu , but the price is 
so high that thc demand is neces- 
sarily limited. 


Co Oe ee 


1868. 


In most cases, the preference is 
given to sets of Astrachan—not the 
rough Astrachan, but the glossy 
black fur, which, if as expensive, 
would be considered superior to 
seal-skin in appearance. The As- 
trachan sets consist of sack, or 
paletot and pocket muff—both 
bordered with black Astrachan 
fringo. They are very handsome, 
but should hardly be purchased, 
excepting by persons who can 
afford a variety of garments. 

Short cloaks are all fitted to the 
figure, and, if of velvet, are richly 
and elegantly ornamented with 
lace or fringe. Velvet cloaks make 
up, by their elaborate elegance, for 
the absence of size; they are often 
lined with satin and quilted, and 
trimmed with ornaments so costly, 
that the lack of size diminishes 
nothing of the price. The best trim- 
ming for velvet cloaks is, undoubt- 
edly, lace; it is always graceful and 
beautiful, and has a permanent 
value that no other style of decora- 
tion can boast. 

Cloth cloaks are a good deal 
trimmed, but, we think, without 
adding much to their beauty. 
Cloth is not improved by fancy 
fringes and jet gimps; the only 
finishing admissible consists of braid 
and galoons, cords made broad, 
like thick galoons, and the twilled 
silk bindings, which long experi- 
ence has demonstrated the neatest 
and best mounting for gentlemen's 
cloth garments. Manufacturers 
have recently discovered something 
by this, and many of the best 
styles of cloth cloaks are neatly 
and inexpensively finished, with 
several rows of silk galoon, or grad- 
uated braid of the heavy corded 
kinds. e 
The round cloaks, consisting of 
of two, three, or more capes, are, 
however, the newest features of the 
scason. They are made principal- 
ly in Scotch Tartan and water-proof 
cloth, and, when extra handsome, 
are edged with heavy bullion or 
chenille fringe. The fringe makes 
a very expensive trimming, par- 
ticularly upon the Scotch cloaks, as 
it is generally made to order, in 
the varied colors of the plaid. 

Striped cloaks, Africaines, striped 
in the Algerine colors, and scarlet 
sacks, with wide sleeves, lined with 
white satin, are among the sensa- 
tions of the operatic and concert 
season ; but the most clegant opern 
cloaks are white cloth, embroidered 
and trimmed with fringe, and 
the newest, most charming loose 
sacs and cloaks of satin, in white 
or palo pink and blue shades 
trimmed with swan’s*down and 
lined with quilted white silk, or 
satin. 
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TOILETS FOR CHILDREN. 


Parry costumes for children are 
very fanciful this season, especially 
for boys. They are very pretty also, 
and possess an individuality which 


and generally of tartan cloth, or 
poplin. They are trimmed with 
black braid or velvet, and often 
worn with a little overdress, which 
is made simple, and considered 
more attractive than the old-fashion- 


WINTER BONNETS. 

Wnuat is to be done about the 
small bonnets is a matter for spec- 
ulation with the return of every 
season, and especially every cold 


| ration, but the high, round shape 


can not be given to the ordinary 
styles of dress. 


season. But, in spite of the cold, 
spite of the ridicule which has been 
heaped upon them, they still seem 
to hold their own, and grow smaller 
instead of larger, at every fresh re- 
buff. 


Still, although the size has not 
changed, the shape has, and we 
think it has greatly improved.— 
The round pouf, the high diadem 
bonnet ; the soft, “ Scotch” bon- 
net, with its stylish aigrette and 
plume, are all improvements on 
the little flat, shapeless patch, 
which has been in vogue during 
the two past years. 

The revival of patterns gives 
style to the bonnets, which they 
have not lately possessed. The 
fanchon afforded no room for deco- 


The Prussian costume is of black 
velvet. It consists of full Knicker- 
bocker trowsers, and a blouse cross- 
cut, and open on the side. It is 
fastened with black crochet buttons. 
The sides of the skirt open, and ex- 
hibit an interlacing of black silk 
cord, over gores of scarlet silk. 
High boots. Scarlet stockings. 


The French costume is of cloth, 
the trowsers straight and reaching 
a little below the knee. Round 
jacket, cut long in front and back, 
vest, round linen collar, and striped 
neck-tie. High shoes, and striped 
stockings. 

The “Sailor” costume is made 
of marine blue cloth, trimmed with 
heavy black braid. Turn down col- 
lar, striped in black and white, like 
the skirt; black neck-tie. Low shoes, 
and black and white striped stock- 
ings. 

The “Greek” dress is only intend- 
ed for very litle boys. It consists 
of a skirt of striped cashmere, 
white and red, laid in broad plaits, 
so that the stripes will regularly 
alternate. A little short, white 
cashmere jacket, braided with red, 
and fastened at the throat with » 
single red button, over a frilled 
skirt. Sash of scarlet silk, tied 
loosely at the side of the waist. 
White stockings, scaflet boots. 

A very fretty party dress for a 
little girl consists of pink silk, 
the skirt trimmed with a narrow 
pinked-out flounce, headed by a 
ruching. Overdress of white mus- 
lin, edged with two frills of the 
the same, the back arranged en 
panier, tho front breadth as a little 
rounded apron. High body of 
white muslin, low bodice of pink 
silk. 

Dress for a little girl of three 
years, of white merino. The body 
is cut low and square, and trimmed, 
as are the short sleeves, with a 
crose-cut band of scarlet Scotch 
plaid silk, finished on either edge 
with narrow, white silk fringe. 
Skirt ornamented with two rows to 
match. Scarlet plaid sash, tied on 
the side with a wide bow, and 
fringed out upon the ends. 

High dress for a girl of eight 
years, of scarlet merino, trimmed 
with black velvet. Little panter 
overdress of black silk, looped 
high at the sides, and ornamented 
with bows of black ribbon. 


School dresses are all made high, 


of the new bonnets allows of the 
disposal of standing plumes with 
very good offect, and also of the 
curled plumes, the ends of which 
droop over the chignon. 


Velvet flowers, however, forming 
a diadem across the front, are still 
“well-worn,” and are in high 
vogue upon the genuine French 
bonnets. The casquette is proba- 
bly the favorite style among these ; 
a straight crown and coronetted 
front, faced across with lace, and 
full diadem wreath of velvet flow- 
ers, with jet centers; at the back 
there is a scarf of black lace, and a 
bow of satin ribbon. 


These bonnets are either made in 
all black, or in high-colored velvet, 
trimmed entirely with black. Rich 
black feathers, short and well- 
curled, with a mixture of real lace, 
forms the most effective trimming 
upon a bonnet of Sultane red, 
scarlet, or roan-colored velvet. 


Dark jockeys are very popularly 
worn this season for promenading, 
for shopping and the like—for 
everything, in fact, but visits and 
evening purposes. The most 
stylish ia the “ Grande Duchesse.” 
It has a high, rather narrow crown, 
and is turned up at the sides. In 
the center of the crown there is 
always a round bow of satin ribbon, 
with long, floating ends. It is a 
mistake to add a scarf of lace to the 
back of it, as some millinersdo. <‘ 
injures the effect. 


The “ cavalier ” and ths Andalu- 
sian, or Spanish hat, are high and 
very stylish. They are preferred 
in black straw, and are always or- 
namented with plumes. 


ed apron. 


The hats for children are gener- 
ally low-crowned and narrow- 
brimmed. They are of felt, 
trimmed with velvet and an 
aigrette, or of beaver or velvet, 
trimmed with feathers. 
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GIFTS. 

Tuts is the gift season. Every- 
body is thinking of what they shall 
buy for some loved one, or, possibly, 
what they may expect to get. Al- 
most all the goods we see exhibited 
now are “holiday goods,” and an- 
nounced as appropriate for gifts, 
from the stout walking-boots to a 
grand piano. 

Strange it is, that in the midst 
of so many and such multifarious 
objects, people are sometimes puz- 
zled what to purchase, and fall back 
on the most common-place article 
they coujd have found—leaving 
the pretty and quaint carvings, the 
Vienna leather-work, the moss- 
pictures, the exquisite statuettes, 
and the charming little brackets 
which do so much to adorn a 
house, to persons of, perhaps, Jess 
means, but more taste and artistic 
perception. 

Gifts for gentlemen flourish about 
these days, in the shape of gaudily 
striped cravats and horrible jewel- 
ry in oxydized silver, consisting of 
death’s heads, skulls, owls’ heads, 
cros3-bows, Sphynx heads, and oth- 
er grim and ghastly objects. Ofslip- 
pers, smoking-caps, dressing-gowns, 
smoking apparatus, and the like, 
there are always immense quanti- 
ties. 

Ladies are very often puzzled 
what to get for gentlemen, after 
they have exhausted the slipper 
and smoking-cap business, but a 
peep into a bachelor’s room the 
other day convinced us that they 
had as great a fancy for pretty toilet 
and dressing articles as ladies them- 
selves. Such lovely crystals! such 
dainty china! such elegant bronzes! 
Take the hint, ladies; vary your 
gifts, and sec how highly they will 
be appreciated. 

Embroidered chatelaines of lea- 
ther are in great demand this sca- 
son for gifts to ladies, Some of 
them contain a set of sewing imple- 
ments, others a vinaigrette, a little 
pocket looking-glass, and a little 
case for puff powder, or bon-dons. 
Articles in fancy leather-work are 
among the fashionable fancies of 
the season. 
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“La Reema.” Black satin in a soft | 
puff over the top, finished across the | 
back with black thread lace; points of 

pink velvet over the bandeau, which is 
made of satin, drawn through velvet 

bands, and a feather fringe, with a tassel 

at one side ; satin ties. 


BiveE royal velvet, with white satin 
plaiting across the tip and back ; bandeau 
of satin with tiny blue bows set on at 
intervals ; white lace scarfs. 


piping; body and train of dark-green satin, the edge cut out in leaf points and 
satin bound; the front of the body is plain and the train suspended from a 
plain yoke in a broad double plait; the front of the satin skirt is cut open and 
curved like a tunic; a lerthe of rich fringe and satin shoulder-knots, with sashes cut | 
to correspond with the train ; coat sleeves with piping at the hand. | 


Sort puff of Sultane velvet, studded 
with Sultane satin loops; satin tabs 
over the chignon, with a border and 
heading of thread-lace; bandean com- 
posed of loops fastened with a velvet 


piping. 


TRAIN ROBE 


Perricoat of light-green silk, with a box-plaited flounce, set on with satin 


Lapy's hat of black velvet. Crown 


> | high in front and sloping back. Brim 
fluted with satin. 
an ostrich tip form the trimming. 


A French vail and 


Lapy’s hat of drab velvet. High 
crown, roll brim trimmed with velvet 
folds and a piping of royal velvet on 
the edge of the brim. A royal velvet 
band s@pports a bird in front and two o8- 
trich tips at the left side back. 


FLORENCE CIRCULAR. 


(Back and front views.) 


‘A CIRCLE of Scotch tartan, witha cape seamed on over the shoniders, to a point 
in the back; the sides of the cape, also, descend to a point, the edge being 
finished with bullion fringe; a braid of satin ribbon is canght at the throat in 
front, and knotted over the cape with heavy tassels; it must be tacked on to 
keep it in place. 


IraLtan peasant turban for a child. 
The turban is of velvet, and a fluting 
of satin forms the brim. A fluting of 
velvet, an ostrich tip, and velvet stream- 
ers at the back compose the trimming and 
give it an elegant finish. 


PLANCHETTE. 
Tis new parlor game has, all 


at once, acquired an amazing noto- | 


riety. Eighty thousand “Plan- 
chettes” are said to have been sold 
in New York city, though, of these, 
probably half at least have been 
sent away into the country. 

The fact itself, however, would 
have only a passing interest and 
not be worth recording, were it not 
that this simple and merely odd 
little instrument is becoming the 
means ef a serious and wide-spread 
evil. 

To three-fourths of the people 
who purchase it, it is no longer a 
clever toy invented for amusement, 
but a grave medium of communi- 
cation between themselves and the 
spirit-world. How persons, sensi- 
ble in other respects, can lend them- 
selves to such folly, is one of those 
mysteries of human nature that it 
is vain to attempt tosolve. But, 
this being the fact, we think it be- 
hooves Christian men and women to 
be careful how they encourage such 
a species of blasphemy by intro- 
ducing “Planchette” into their 
families, or allowing so grave a 
spiritual joke to be disseminated 
among their children. 

Any one who has seen the opera- 
tion of “Planchette” can under- 


stand how easy it is for designing 
persons to impose any amount of ab- 
surd nonsense on a credulous look- 
er-on. A little practice will enable 
the hand to guid: the pencil to. 
some extent, and the scrawly zig. | 
zag characters can be translated to 
mean anything the reader chooses. 
“Communications” to suit any! 
purpose, under such circumstances, 
are of course easy. 

But how account for the fact 
that some persons can not make 
“Planchette” write at all? Noth- 
ing more easy. A strong, nerv- 
ous person will possess an involun- 
tary force, which can move a solid 
body almost involuntarily. ‘This 
force is called “ odic,” “magnetic,” 
ete. ; but we observe that it is al- 
ways persons possessing it largely 


that can most easily move “ Plan- 
chette.” Perffaps they themselves 
are not quite aware of the kind of 
physico-mental power they thus 
exercise. 

At any rate, it is indubitably the 
only spiritual agency that operates 
through “Planchette.” As a toy 
it is amusing, ingenious and harm- 
less; but to suppose that through 
this little three-cornered bit of 
wood revelations are made from 
the spirit-world is silly to the last 
degree, and lays the credulous be- 
liever open to the grossest imposi- 
tion, 
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MANTLE ROBE. 
(Front and back view.) 

A visiting dress of rich black gros d’ Afrique; skirt trimmed with sections of 
broad satin passementerie describing a border festooned with half rosettes of loops 
and a wide sash pendant from each; the latter is bordered with a flat plaiting and 
two rows of satin piping; the body is plain with an ‘“‘ Abbe” mantle falling from 
the passementerie across the back; this is drawn to the figure by the belt, but is 
quite separate, so that it may be let to hang loose at will; wide plaiting at the 
bottom, 


BASQUE SUIT. 
(Front and back view.) 


WALKING-preEss of mohair; underskirt trimmed with narrow silk folds and silk 
ornaments beaded ; overskirt scolloped and festooned under two plain sashes fringed 


across and suspended from the belt. Basque with skirt round in the back and 
pointed in front, a sash falling at each side. Trimming, silk ornaments and 
braiding. The plain sashes are attached to the belt of the skirt, and those trimmed 
across to the basque belt. 


Tolerance is as fashionable and 
universal now as bigotry used to be ; 
but tolerance can be carried to the 
extent of upsetting the foundation 
of our belief in the Christian reli- 
gion, and it certainly carries us too 
far, when it allows us to substitute 
for the Word of God a childish 
plaything as a medium of divine 
revelation. 

We have heard, already, of cases 
of insanity and families broken up 
in consequence of these pretended 
revelations ; and we beg our readers 
to be on their guard, and take 
Planchette for just what it is worth, 
and no more. 

ae 

OUR NEW PARLOR ALMANAC, 

Our new Illustrated Ladies’ Almana 
is winning golden opinions, and has 
stepped at once into the sunshine of la- 
dies’ favor. It is really usefnl as well as 
beautiful, and is offered as a premium to 
any single subscriber to the Magazine, 
at $3.00 per year. 

NEW PREMIUM MICROSCOPE. 

In compliance with a frequently ex- 
pressed desire, we offer as a premium, 
for the use of famiMes and schools, Mc- 
Allister’s Houschold Microscope. This 
instrument has all the essential parts and 
qualities of a first-class microscope. It 
magnifies from four hundred to ten 
thousand areas, and is permanently use- 
ful, interesting, and valuable. 

We will give it, with fifty prepared ob- 
jects, for twelve subscribers to the La- 
dies’ Magazine, or twenty-four to Youne 
AMERICA: or, without the objects, for 
six subscribers to the Ladies’ Magazine 
and twelve to YouNG AMERICA. 


———__ © e—___—__ 


HOW TO GET UP CLUBS. 

Senp fifteen cents for a specimen num- 
ber of the Magazine and for a supply of 
prospectuses; with these materials in 
your hands, you can easily get a chub that 
will supply you with a handsome Christ- 
mas present. 

ae. a 
TO OUR FRIENDS. 

WE have had trouble, which exists no 
longer, in furnishing back numbers. All 
our numbers have been lately reprinted, 
and we can supply them to any extent. 

—_—_eoo———_ 
DECEMBER BRAID SHERT. 

Our lady subscribers will find on the 
braid-sheet for this month three excel- 
lent and seasonable full-sized patterns, 
viz: A cape, hood, and Miss’ Colleen 
Bawn. The latter can easily be enlarged 
to ladies’ size. These patterns alone are 
worth double the price of the number. 


———_-9e—__—_—_— 


NEW BRAID AND EMBROIDERY 
PATTERNS. 

Eacu pattern is numbered on 
the braid-sheet, and furnished at 
the following prices: 

Nos. 1, 5, 6, 7, 8—in copper, 30 
cents ; paper, 10 cents. 

Nos. 2, 9—copper, $1; paper, 50 


EUNICE PALETOT. 


A STREET garment, of light cloth, 
trimmed with satin folds, stitched 
through the center, and satin binding; 
the front of the skirt is straight, iike an 
apron, with the corners turned up; the 
side gores separate on the hip; the back 
is some inches longer, with revers at the 
side and a flat piece, resembling a hood 
in shape, set on in a slight curve and ter- 
minating in a point; buttons in a line, 
through the center; the neck is left open, 
to a point, with revers. 


BIANCA CAPE. 


A CAPE or lerthe, to be made for the 
body of a dress; it is cut and trimmed 
both sides alike. Gimp ina double row, 
with a border of lace, or, if preferred, 
fringe. This is a pretty addition for an 
old dress that is to be remodeled. 


BREAKFAST SACK. 


A novse sack, of scarlet cloth, trimmed 
with black velvet; the side seam is 
opened with vevers: black silk collar 
stitched on. This garmentis quite loose ; 
the single row of velvet~passes around 
the back, directly below the collar. Blue 
cashmere, trimmed with white or black, 
has a very pretty effect, made in this 
style. 
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HOUSE DRESs. 
(Front and back view.) 

A MEDIUM shade of green cashmere or merino, trimmed with silk two shades 
darker. Panier skirt with large silk bow; silk cut on the bias and caught together 
under very narrow fillets to form round puffs is carried from the shoulders to the 
bottom of the skirt ; the front width is finished out with two box-plaited flounces; 
a pointed hood is fitted in the neck and shoulder scams, and the facing laid in five 


folds to a point held down by three silk bows; folds at the top of the sleeve, and 
silk trimming on the cuff. 


MORNING ROBR 
(Front and back view.) 

VioteT cashmere or all-wool trimmed with narrow gimp in two colors, violet or 
black and orange; the front and side gores form a loose Gabrielle, which is drawn 
in to the figure with the belt; the back is quite full, and fastened into the neck in 
a large box-plait which is studded with bows; the front is closed with mixed silk 
buttons, the colors corresponding to those in the gimp. 


SULTANA JACKET. 


To be made of cloth, for walking-cos- 
tume, or of scarlet wool or cloth, for 
breakfast wear. The garment is fitted to 
the figure so close only as to be comfort- 
able and convenient; turn-over collar, 
with revers. The trimming should be 
plain galoon for a walking-jacket, and 
gimp, or velvet, for breakfast wear. 


HOOD FOR A CLOAK. 


Tus is cut out in one piece ; the dotted 
lines indicate the shoulders, where the 
cape falls in front, like a wide collar; the 
sides are folded under, to a point at the 
bottom, and buttons set upon the sur- 
face; the trimming consists of passemen- 
terie and fringe; this is a pretty design 
for the upper garment of asuit in Winsey 
or waterproof. 


—_——_eoo————— 


FASHIONS IN FURS. 

WE direct the attention of our 
lady readers to the new styles in 
furs, which they w@] find illustrat- 
ed on thenext page of Magazine. 
They are from the fashionable and 
well-known wholesale and retail 
establishment of Mr. L. Boos, 449 
Broadway, and represent the latest 
and most elegant designs issued 
for the season. 

The articles include an Astrachan 
set—collar and muff—an Astrachan 
cloak, and a set of Russian sable, 
consisting of muff and boa imperi- 
al. 

The set in black Astrachan is in 
a very popular style. The fur is 
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not rough, but bright, glossy, and 
full of natural waves. The border, 
of rich Angola fringe, is very grace- 
ful, and gives to the collar the 
depth and style of a small pelerine 
cape. 

These sets are very stylish and 
effective. 

The cloaks, with muffs to match, 
form a much handsomer winter 
garment, in the style in which they 
are finished by Mr. Boos, than could 
be obtained in any other fabric for 
the same price, besides having the 
advantage of novelty and unique 
clegance., 

Mr. Boos has the new and fash- 
ionable seal-skin cloaks, with muffs 
to match, lower than goods of the 
same quality and finish can be 
purchased elsewhere. 

The price of Russian sable is al- 
ways exceptionally high. It is a 
fur bought by a very few persons, 
and simply for its name and scarci- 
ty; in appearance it is hardly 
equal to really fine mink. A set 
of handsome, genuine mink (three 
striped muff) and boa imperiale, 
which is a narrow doubled collar 
with boa tabs in front, as seen in the 
engraving, can be bought of Mr. 
Boos at a very moderate price ; and 
1 very nice set, equal in quality, 
but not so dark, for twenty per 
cent. less than is charged at any 
other house. 

Of course, it must be borne in 
mind that we are writing of first- 
elass furs. There is no other class 
of goods upon which ladies are so 
apt to be deceived and taken in, 
and it is a great advantage in pur- 
chasing of Mr. Boos, that dealers 
and ladies can rely absolutely upon 
his statements, upon his accurate 
knowledge of changes in style, and 
upon his experience of the general 


OLYMPIA SUIT. 
(Front and back view.) 

WALKING-COSTUME composed of striped satin and black silk; the satin is made up 
entirely plain, and the overdress of cite ruffled; a ruffle is carried up the back of 
the skirt on either side, of passementerie or piping. A cape with revers turns over 
the shoulders. The sleeves are of black silk to the elbow and finished out with 
satin under a ruffle. 


wants. His rich ermine sets, for 
evening and carriage wear, are 
beautiful, and beautifully made and 
trimmed, at the price of a moderate 
mink set; and, in lower-priced 
furs, he has gray squirrel and gray 
Astrachan of fine qualities at from 
ten to fifteen dollars the set. Soft 
gray squirrel is, for ordinary pur- 
poses, particularly desirable ; and, 
when a really handsome set can be 
obtained for twelve to fifteen dol- 
lars, it is not worth while for any- 
one to suffer for the want of 
them. 

We recommend our country and 
city friends to visit Mr. Boos before | 
purchasing anywhere; and we | 
may remark, also, that an order 
from a purchaser at a distance is 
treated by him with as much con- 
scientious attention as if inspired 
by the presence of the purchaser. 
The number, we will remind our 
readers, is 449 Broadway. 


GIFT TOYS FOR CHILDREN. 


AMoncG the novelties for children 
are handsome boxes, containing 
paper dolls and complete sets of 
costumes, beautifully colored, the 
wardrobe admirably fitted, and ar- 
ranged to slip on or off with ease 
jund readiness. This toy is for 
girls, and is called “The American 
Lady and her Children.” The 
| group consists of a lady, a boy and 

girl, and the costumes include sum- 
mer and winter costumes, a “skat- 
ing” costume, evening dresses, 
ball-dresses, with all the hats, caps, 
| head-dresses, and accessories neces- 
sary, to perfection. 
Paper dolls have heretofore been 
‘so much trouble in cutting out, and 
so frail after the trouble was taken, 
as not to beof much use. But 
these are complete, quite ready for 
use, and so substantial as to form 
a handsome toy fora long while. 
They are sold in boxes, complete, 
at one dollar per box; but we will 
send them as a premium for two 
| subscribers, either to the Ladies’ 
Magazine or YounG AMERICA. 
Subscription price, $3 and $1.50 
| per annum. 
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MINK COLLARETTE. 


A deeper collar in handsome, dark mink, beautifully striped, and superbly 
finished. The tabs are broader and shorter, with real tails of minks for 
ornaments. From the establishment of F. Boos, 449 Broadway 


SET OF RUSSIAN SABLE, 


Consisting of muff and boa imperiale. The narrow collar is of double fur, 
with boa tabs; the muff is four striped, and elegantly lined with satin, 
and trimmed with rich cord and tassels, 


ASTRACHAN CLOAK. 


A very handsome cloak of black Astrachan, lined with quilted silk, and 
ornamented with side rosettes and rich black Angola fringe. 


SET OF BLACK ASTRACHAN. 


This consists of collar and muff, richly lined, and elegantly trimmed with 
black Angola fringe. 


x wane" COLLEEN BAWN. 
x (Front and back view.) 


Ty answer to many inquiries, we present in the above illustrations the original FLORINDE SUIT. 
VIENETTA SLEEV ©. “Colleen Bawn.” It is simply a round cape festooned in the back with a pointed} A wonx equally pretty for a little girl 

A very distingué style for rich ‘Irezees ; band or tab. The trimming is gimp and fringe; it may be worn with or without | or a Miss from fourteen to aixtecn years 
coat shape, with two rows of trimming | 2 cloak or circular, but circulars are now moetly made with a Colleen Bawn. Some- | ofage. The material should be silk or 
% atthe hottom ; puffat the top and a fringed | ‘es rosettes are substituted for the tab, It is made in any material. poplin, trimmed with box-plaited fiounces 
& cap, divided in the center and ornament- and gimp asa heading, or, to obtain a 
¥ ed with a bow and revers. atill richer effect, a satin band between 
fine quilling; the skirt is cut off and 
finished ont with a flounce, which is 
twice as wide across the front and side as 
around the back; the extra width to the 
flounce upon the sack is given to the 
back, while in front it diminishes ah 


mere ruffie. Cuffs and collar d 

€ | with the trimming. 

A | 

2 t 
& | 

j WALLACE BLOUSE. 

A (Front and back view.) 

\ 7 A BLOoUsE or dress of poplin for a boy not yet in auits; the back is box-plaited at 

ds . LEAH SLEEVE. the neck and held in at the waist by agate buttons; the front and side gores are 
@ sufficiently loose to produce an easy fullness ; the trimming is passemenferie or silk —<~ 
3 A coop style for merino; coat shape, | paloon; narrow velvet {a alao pretty. This mode is inexpensive, made up in all I TSU 
<> with a coffand cap of black satin, set ALBERT SUTF. 
q cul ip Of black satin, set OD | wool or empress cloth with mohair braid and porcelain buttons. 

<3 with narrow ruffles; the cap is plaited in Gray cloth, trimmed with black galoon; 
g at the top, which produces aelight puff. |~ == ——<“<~;73;3 3XZETC<CS*tétét~S “af ee - the jacket eprings open to the neck, over 
x P acloth vet; narrow collar, with round 
¢ revere ; knee pants. 

s 
: 

<3 

<3 
aS 
¥ / | INFANT'S HOOD. 

a : Tnts is very pretty and comfortable, 

; CAROLINE SLEEVE. MAGGIE DRESS. “made of ‘merino oF cashmere, and lined 

w nilted afk, or, if prefe t ma 
Coat shape, with a double ruffle at the] Lrerne girl's dreas of atone-colored mo- | be Saale entirely ‘of nilted silk. Itis mah 
elbow, cut out in points and bound with | nar ornamented en tabtier, with gimp or | 0 three pieces, as follows: the front, the COAT SLEEVE. 
% satin; two rows of satin at the hand,| _ st e : : crown and the curtain. The front has | Ts js plain and rich for silk or eatin; 
8 = with short bare running obliquely from | Velvet sashes described at the eides; coat ore eater atoaak the ee, Tetris |the trimming ia simply puffs of the 
f, the upper row. Gimp is quite as pretty | #lceve with a puff at the top; plain body, | ring shonld be satin ribbon and bows.— | material, caught down with narrow fillets 
9 as satin for the trimming. closing with buttona in the back. The cape deepens into a point in the back. | and thread lace. 
ee Rik cn Petes AD eet ele IE PPT Tae pO ge I a ee UE ee oe OE NOR aS Aids " Talal nal elon Oia ln eli Aaa als wd 
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NEEDLE-CASE, * 

THs pretty needle-case, made in the form of 
a banner, will be found appropriate for selling 
at fancy fairs, or for hanging on Christmas 
trees. It may be made on a larger scale than 
the illustration, and the materials required are 
scarlet and white cloth, black velvet, gold 
beads, and crystal beads, and blue and white 
purse silk. Cut two pieces of cardboard the 
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MAT IN APPLIQUE. 
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Tus pretty mat consists of a simple application of leather- 
work upon cloth or velvet. It is very pretty in light leather 
upon scarlet cloth, the stitched embroidery executed with the 
sewing-machine, in black and white. The leather is cut out 
to form the wheels, and the spaces left by the zigzag border 
are frequently filled up, or dotted by small, white opaque ° 


EMBROIDERY DESIGN FOR 
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Wy | beads. END OF CRAVAT. 
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NEEDLE-CASE. V3 

size and form required, and cover them with n 
black velvet. Trace the figure described in the < 
center of the banner on scarlet cloth, cut it out Riper 2; 
and sew the cloth over the velvet. Sew down SEWELCASE. 3 
reid: cheddar Aarne eee ental JEWEL-GASE, white beads, ‘The cover is worked in a similar ¥% 


three small rounds of white cloth, place them 
as illustrated, and sew them down with a 
cross of blue silk; lastly, stud them over with 
gold beads, connect the stars with chain stitches 
taken in white silk, and work the velvet over 
with gold beads, dotting the scarlet center over 
with large crystal beads. Leaves of flannel 
should be placed between the velvet sides and 
filled with needles; the back is cardboard 
covered with blue silk, the velvet sides are 
stitched firmly to it, and the whole is orna- 
inented with blue cord and tassels. 

——+9o—___. 

RIBBON CRAVAT, 

THE fashionable style of cravat is composed 
of silk, satin, or velvet embroidered in a little 
bouquet, like the design given, trimmed with 
fringe, and lined with marcelline, or plain scar- 
let upon the back, 


JEWEL-BOXES are very convenient for plac- 
ing on dressing-tables. Brooches and earrings 
of delicate workmanship are easily damaged 
by sticking them in a pincushion, and leaving 
them uncovered when not worn. Dust accu- 
mulates on them, and by unnecessary exposure 
they lose much of their beauty and value. We 
advise all those who value their trinkets to 
keep them under cover when not absolutely 
wearing them. The materials required for this 
case are cardboard, white satin, blue satin, gold 
thread, white purse silk, and chalk white beads. 
The box, which is octagonal in form, is first cut 
of pasteboard, and the different sections lined 
ith white satin, which is quilted and wadded. 
The outside is blue satin ; the ornamental work 
for decorating it is worked thus; the broken 
lines are fine back stitches taken in white silk ; 
the crosses in gold thread and the dots in chalk 


Ae 


manner and with similar materials ; the broken 
lines are back stitches of white silk, and the 
unbroken lines, whether grecques, sprays, or 
herring-bone stitches, are all taken in gold 
thread. The side of the case is finished off at § & 
the top with a narrow blue satin ruche, sewn 


down at intervals with chalk white beads. P 
———— eee —— t 
CHRISTMAS TEXTS AND MOTTOES FOR A {| 
CHURCH. ¥ 
DEcoRATORS will find it a good plan to put = @ 


the mottoes on a scarlet background, in pre- 
ference to white, as the scarlet looks richer 
than white ; or scarlet letterson a white ground = ¢ 
look well in a church where there is much 4 
carved oak-work. A very fe jive planisto make = § 

a simple frame of scarlet edged with black, and < 
lightly fasten on the letters. The dark green 
letters look well in a frame of scarlet. This is 3 

a very good plan, and it is easy of execution. f 
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WE can not do better for our readers 
this month than to present them with a 
surprise Christmas tree, the menu for a 
small Christmas eupper-party, and a vari- 
ety of plum puddings from which to 
choose the one which they intend shall 
grace the Christmas dinner-table. Some 
of these receipts include wine and bran- 
dy, which we do not approve ; but to leave 
these ingredients out would destroy their 
truth and identity. 

The surprise tree occupies a jardiniére 
im the center of the table, in the place of 
growing fruit in pots or jardiniares, or o 
central plateau, It is Nit with small color- 
ed wax lights, and ornamented with lady 
apples, mottoes, and French bon-bontéres, 
which contain confectionery and the sur- 
prises. The surprises may be simply 
funny, or they may be rare and costly, ac- 
cording to taste and means. 

The following wonld be a good menu 
or bill of fare for twenty persons : 

Bit oF FARE For A SMALL CHRISTMAS 
Parry.—Tureen of pickled oysters, tur- 
cen of stewed oysters, one dish of lobster 
and another of chicken salad; a cold 
boned turkey, two dixhes of cold chicken, 
one of tongue, and one of ham, two dishes 
of ham and tongue sandwiches; four 
moulds of jelly, two of Charlotte Russe ; 
an ornamented White Mountain cake, an 
ornamented jelly cake, two baskets of 
cake, four plates of biscuit buttered; 
fruit, grapes, oranges, ctc., arranged on 
stands down the center of the table; 
small dishes of assortcd pickles, garnish- 
es, and the lik, to taste. Creams and 
water ices arc now fashionably served in 
little paper boxes, or in egg shapes, in 
different colors, piled npon a napkin; 
but most persons would find pyramids 
more convenient. 

Sorern's Capistmas Plum Puppixe.— 
Four ounces of stoned raisins, four 
ounces of sultauas, half a pound of well- 
cleaned currants, half a pound of beef 
suet chopped fine, two ounces of pow- 
dered white sugar, two ouncce of flour, 
half a pound of bread-crumbs, twelve 
bitter almonds blanched, chopped small, 
half a nutmeg grated, two ounces of 


A CHRISTMAS PARTY. 


candied citron, the peel of half a small 
lemon chopped fine, separately; put in a 
basin, break over four eggr, and add half 
a gill of brandy. Mix these all well the 
evening before wanted, cover over till 
the morning, and when all is prepared, 
add half a gill of milk, again well stir 
your pudding; slightly butter a cloth, 
eprinkle a little flour over, put it in a 
basin, pour in the mixture, tie your 
cloth in the usual way, not too tight; put 
in half a gallon of boiling water, add more 
now and then if required; let it simmer 
two hours and fhirty minutes, turn out 
of cloth, and serve on a hot dieh. Serve 
plain, if preferred, or with the sauce only. 
After which, when at the dining-room 
door, pour round a gill of either brandy 
or rum, which act on fire with a piece of 
paper; place the dish on the table, let 
burn half a minute, and pour the follow- 
ing sauce over from the sauce-boat; after 
which cut seven or eight slices from the 
pudding crossways, or according to num- 
ber, when help, and serve very hot. The 
sauce I prefer with it is as follows: Ma. 
half a pint of plain melted butter, rather 
thick, add to it two tea-spoonfuls of sugar, 
the juice of half a lemon, and a pat of 
butter; stir quick, pour over your pud- 
ding when very hot, or serve the sauce 
separate in a sauce-boat. 


Best CHristuas PLux Poppine.— 
One pound of raisins, one of currants, 
one of bread-crumbs, half-pound suct 
chopped fine, eight eggs, one quart milk, 
one tea-cup sugar, one nutmeg, qu: 
pound candied citron, quarter candied 
lemon cut in strips, ealt, and other epice 
to taste. B. fl elowly four hours, and eat 
with rich sance. 

Cunistuas Plum Puppine (time, six 
houre).—One pound and a half of raisins, 
half a pound currants, threc-quartere of a 
ponnd of bread-crumbs, half a pound of 
flour, three-quarters of a pound of beef- 
suet, nine eggs, one wine-glass of bran- 
dy, half a pound of citron and orange- 
pecl, half a nutmeg, anda little ground 
ginger. Chop the suetas finc as possible, 
and mix it with the bread-crumbs and 
flour, add the currants washed and dried, 
the citron and orange-peel cut in thin 
slices, and the raisins stoned and divided. 
Mix It all well together with the grated 
nnt neg and ginger, then stir in nine eggs 
well beaten, and the brandy, and again 
mix it thoroughly together that every in- 
gredient may be moistened ; put it into 
a buttered mould, tie it over tightly, and 


bofl it for six hours. Serve it ornament- 
ed with holly and almond sticks im rich 
sauce. 

ANOTHER Caristmas Puppine (time to 
bofl, six hours).—One pound of raisins, 
one pound of currante, a quarter of a 
pound of sultanas, one pound of euct, 
three-quartere ofa pound of bread-crumbs, 
one pint of milk, ten cggs, three-quarters 
of a pound of citron and orange-peel 
mixed, one emall nutmeg, one glass of 
brandy. Stone the raisins and divide 
them, wash and dry the currante and sul- 
tanas, and cut the peel into slices. Mix 
all these with the bread-crumbs, flourand 
suct chopped very fine, add the grated 
nutmeg, and then stir in the eggs well 
beaten, the braudy and the milk. When 
the ingredients are well blended, put it 
into a mould, tic a floured cloth over it, 
and boil it. When done turn it out and 
serve it with arrowroot sauce. 

Rica Prum PuppiNe Witsout FLour 
(time, five hours).—One pound and a half 
of grated bread, one pound and a half of 
raisins, one pound and a half of currants, 
one ponnd of beef suct, peel of one large 
lemon, three ounces of almonds, a little 
nutmeg or mixed spice, sugar to taste, 
three-quarters of a pound of candied or- 
ange, lemon and citron, eight or nine 
eggs, half a pint of milk, two glasses of 
Madcira. Stone the raising, wash and 
pick the currants, chop the suet very fine, 
and mix wita them a pound and a half of 
grated bread ; add the candied peel cut 


r| into shreds, the almonds blanched and 


minced, and the mixed epice and sugar to 
taste. When all are thoroughly blended 
stir it well together with eight or nine 
well-beaten eggs, two glasses of brandy, 
and half a pint of milk, tic it in a cloth, 
and boil it for five hours or five hours and 
a half, or divide it into equal parts, and 
boil it in moulds or basins for half the 
time. 

Potato Pre.—Potato pic is a capital 
method of using cold meat. Tho meat 
should be cut in pieces and covered with 
mashed potatoes, then put into the oven 
to bake until the potatoes are well brown- 
ed. The dish should be rather deep, as 
there ought to be some nice gravy with 
the meat. 

Grnerr Bezr-—-To MAKE A SMALL 
Quantity QuickLy.—Over three-quar- 
tere of a ponnd loaf sugar, one ounce and 
a quarter sliced ginger, and the peel of a 
lemon, pour a gallon of boiling water; 
when lukewarm, add a spoonful of yeast, 


Tux following letter ie at least earnest 
and sincere. If any of our readers have 
anything to say for or against the subject, 
and will make their communications 
brief and to the point, we shall be happy 
to print them. 


“New York. 

“Eprtor DemoREst—Some time since 

: quite a spirited discussion was earried on 

, in some of the European Ladies' Maga- 

_ zines upon the subject of Tight Lacing 

: andthe Corset. That it ie a subject of 
less importance or interest, or that its 
discussion would not be equally as ad- 
vantageous on this side of the Atlantic as 
on the other, no one, I think, can have a 
doubt. 

| “Can you not call upon your numerous 
correspondents and subscribers for com- 
munications upon the same subject, urg- 
ing them especially to give their experi- 
ences in the matter of tight lacing—ehow- 
ing how emall a waist has been obtained ; 
whether it was obtained with case or not; 
at what age the lacing was commenced, 
and whether such lacing has affected the 
gencral health in any way ? 

“T do not think a single well-founded ob- 
jection can he brought by anyone against 
the corset; but, if so, let ua hear it, and, 
if it is a good one and of eufficient weight, 
I, for one, will willingly join the anti-cor- 
set part of society and never again speak 
8 word in favor of corsets or small waists. 

‘*Small waists havc been greatly ad- 


mired, even from the time of the an- © 4 


cients; and this admiration, now un- 
abated after the lapse of centurics, ia not 
likely to diminieh or die out at any time 
hereafter. Now, although it is a fact 
gencrally admitted, that a fine figure is 
more eetcemed than a beautiful face, and 
that a small and taper waist is insepar- 
able from a reaily fine figure, there are 
many ladies, in this conntry especially, 
who are beautiful in face and form—ex- 
cept the waist—and who would be fault- 
less in every reapect if a groundless, and, 
I may say, foolish prejudice did not pre- 
vent them from making a proper use of 
the corset. 

“If you will devote a page or a column 
of your Magazine each month to such 
communicatfons as you may receive upon 
this subject, lam sure much good must 
result from it. Ifyou sec fit to act upon 
thie suggestion, at the proper time I will 
give you the testimony of my own ex- 
perience in the matter, and say every- 
thing I can in favor of tight lacing. 

“As it might be supposed that I urge 
the use of the corset from interested mo- 
tives, I will state that I do so purely for 
the purpose of doing away, if possible, 
with the prejudice referred to. I am a 
great lover of the beautiful both in Nature 
and Art, and I particularly admire the 
combination of the beauties of both as 
seen in a naturally handsome form, when 
its beautics are brought out and made 
more apparent by being set off in a well- 
laced corset of artietic make and shape. 
Furthermore, I would state, as a proof 
that I have no pecuniary interest in the 
universality of tight lacing and corset 
wearing, that I have no interest, cither 
direct or indirect, in any corset manufac- 
tory or store, or in any kind of business 
whatever. 

“Hoping you may realize, as I do, the 
importance of a proper attention to the 
figure, that you will follow the sugges- 
tions I have given, and that, throngh 
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your Magazine, those of your readers 
who have a knowledge of the merits of 
the corset may convey that knowledge 
to those ladies of America, who are un- 
informed in this respect, and consequent- 
ly prejudiced, and so induce them to im- 
prove themselves or children by a proper 
application of that most important article 
of dress, 
“T remain, respectfully, 
** AN ApvocaTE oF TigaT Lacing.” 


Tue follo «ing extract of a letter from 
a well-known writer is too flattering to 
be omitted: 

“There never was such a Magazine as 
DemoREsT's, and it is my honest opinion 
that there never will be such another. I 
ought to know something about it, for I 
have been a reader of magazines all my 
life, and a writer for magazines for full 
fourteen years. I write for most of the 
fashion magazines and for many periodi- 
cals and papers devoted to literature. I 
take all that I write for, besides many 
others ; 80 that I have a good opportunity 
for making comparisons. And, after 
long experience, calm examination, and 
a strict comparison, the above is my con- 
clusion. Don't think that, because my 
name fs not on your subscription list, I 
am one of the borrowers; such is not the 
case. Icome by my Demorest through 
the honest means of purchasing at a book- 
store. Your price is merely nominal, and 
it is a wonder to me that it is not inevery 
family in the country. It is the merest 
folly for any one to say they can't afford 
it. Affordit’ If they understood true, 
practical economy, they would soon sce 
that the true statement of the case would 
be, that they could not afford to live without 
it. Its practical lessons in dressing are of 
inestimable benefit, both to mothers and 
young ladies. The music alone is worth 
the subscription price; and the literary 
department is unexceptionable, fine in 
style and wholesome in tone, affording 
a marked contrast to the sensation litera- 
ture which is now so current among us. 
The publications ofthe present age have 
much to answer for in corrupting the 
morals and perverting the taste of the 
rising generation. And all friends to 
morality ought to encourage a magazine 
of such a high tone as yours; one which 
is especially and peculiarly exempt from 
the faults which we must all deplore.” 


Many thanks for your appreciation. 
We are so fully supplied with contribu- 
tors and contributions that we can not 
offer very decided encouragement. There 
is always room for the dest, however, 
but we require to know more definitely 
what your productions are before ven- 
turing an opinion, much less a promise, 


“ BLaANcHE” writes: ‘‘ Words are inad- 
equate to express the pleasure I derive in 
reading your delightful Magazine. I 
have taken it nearly one year and find 
it alll anticipated. I live in the country, 
and would like you to give me a little in- 
formation. 

“Ist. What will remove pimples and 
moles from the face? I have a very 
dark complexion, but do not care for 
that if I can remove these troublesome 
pimples. 

“2d. What is a pretty way to put up 
the hair when it is not very long and 
quite thick ?" 

Dissolve an ounce of borax in a quart 
of water, and apply this with a fine 
sponge every evening before going to 
bed. This will smooth the skin when 
the eruptions do not proceed from an in- 
sect working under the cuticle. Many 
pereons’ faces are disfigured by red erup- 
tions caused by a small creature working 
under the skin. A very excellent remedy 


DESIGN FOR A COUNTRY HOUSE. 


BY R. M, SHURTLIFF. 
THE above design will be found|a gymnasium, or billiard-room, 


worthy the attention of any of our 
readers, who may contemplate 
building, and who seek plenty of 
room, and a really convenient and 
comfortable house. The size and 
arrangement of rooms on principal 
floor will be seen by referring to 
the illustration. The height of: 
rooms on this floor should be thir- 
teen feet. The chamber floor 
provides seven bedrooms and three 
bath-rooms. The third floor gives 
three bedrooms and one large 
room, which might be finished as 
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as desirable. One peculiarity of 
this plan is, that a good deal of 
room is devoted to the use of ser- 
vants, and we think it will not be 
found amiss. A dining-room is 
provided for their use in the L part 
of the house, and a sewing and 
sitting room on the floor above.— 
Additional sleeping-rooms could be 
made on the third floor of this part 
of the house, but it would probably 
be more desirable to reserve the 
attic as a store-room. 
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is to take the flour of sulphur and rub it 
on the face dry, after washing it in the 
morning. Rub it well with the fingers, 
and then wipe it off with a dry towel. 

2d. Puff it or brush it smooth overa 
puff at the back and surround it with a 
false braid; or braid it tight and then 
wave it out loose, tying it back with a 
* Jonnie Deans” ribbon. 


From Omaha, a correspondent writes: 

“You have been go very kind in answer- 
ing letters and questions to friends of 
mine, that I can but think you will be 
kind enough to anewer this. 

‘“* Will you please tell me the price of 
the set of jewelry in the June number 


called the Malachite set; also, the one in 
the September number called the Egyp- 
tian set? 

‘‘ And what could I get a black set (me- 
dallion if possible), very long ear-rings 
for? not pure jet. 

‘What is velveteen per yd.? And how 
many yards would it take to make a walk- 
ing-suit ? 

‘Hoping you will not treat this with 
silent contempt, and with many well 
wishes for yourself and the dear old Mag- 
azine,” ete. 


Ans. 1st. $100 and $159. 
2d. From five dollars upwards. ~ 
8d. $2.00 and $2.50; 12 to 14 yards. 


A NEW subscriber, Mrs. M. A. C., Ken- 
tucky, writes: ‘‘The two numbers of 
Magazine are received. They are splen- 
did ; am perfectly delighted with them.— 
Your needles are decidedly the best I 
ever used. As you seem to know every- 
thing and so generous to impart informa- 
tion, permit me to propound a few 
questions: Can I purchase a Bartram & 
Fanton sewing-machine of you, of plain 
make, and at what price? Have you an 
agent for them in Kentucky? What are 
the materials of the Hungarian boots, 
what is the price and where can they be 
obtained? What is the price of Alexan- 
der kid gloves? Can you tell me whereI 
can get the zephyr worsted that 1s colored 
so as to form flowers in the process of 
crocheting? Ido not mean tlte shaded 
wools, but that colored so as to form flow- 
ers? I saw it four years ago in New 
York, but failed to learn where to pro- 
cure it. What will whiten and soften the 
hands ? also, what will remove the yellow 
tinge from complexion, caused from tor- 
pid liver? What will remove the redness 
from the end of the nose, caused from a 
boil? The boil has been well three 
months, but redness still remains. Please 
give some directions for crocheting 
Affghan, and some patterns in braiding 
or chain stitch, for pillows and pin-cush- 
ions?" 


Ans. 1st. The price of Bartram & Fan- 
ton machine is that of all other first-class 
machines, $55. You would undoubtedly 
be pleased with it. It is a very simple, 
yet very perfect machine. We could send 
youone. The agency in New York is 888 
Broadway. 

2d. Kid, $10; Brooks, Broadway, New 
York city. 

3d. $2 and $2.25. : 

4th. Alexander's, in Grand street, be- 
tween Norfolk and Suffolk, New York 
city. 

5th. Rub them with a pomade composed 
of one part spermaceti, one part sweet 
oil, one part white beeswax; melt all 
together; let it cool; rub it in well on 
retiring to rest, and wear a pair old light 
kid gloves. 

6th. Exercise, activity, and proper diet 
will alone help it. Eat no pork, drink 
no coffee, cat no doughnuts, or fried 
meat. Exercise as much as possible in 
the open air, and confine yourself to 
boiled oatmeal and milk, cranberry sauce, 
bread and butter, and tea for breakfast.— 
Cranberry sauce, and oatmeal, well-boiled 
and eaten with milk, will almost make a 
new liver. 

7th. Bathe it in water in which a little 
borax or sugar of leadhas been dissol\ ed, 
just before retiring, and in the morning 
dust it with a little powdered magnesia. 

8th. We will give some patterns shortly. 


Tue following letter, from ‘ Mollie,” 
contains questions similar to those asked 
by several subscribers : 

“T have been one of your subscribers 
this year, for the first time, and have been 
so delighted with your Magazine that 
now that the year is drawing to a close, I 
feel that I must have it again, and you 
offer sucb great inducements to the “‘get- 
ters-up of clubs,’ that. | am anxious to 
try to get up one. Your magazine is 
such a favorite here that I think I shall 
be sure to succeed; but, as I have 
never attempted such a thing before, I 
am ignorant as to how to proceed, and 
write to you for information. And, while 
writing about this matter, I shall trouble 
you with a few questions : 

“1st. Is cotton and linen embroidery 
as fashionable for chemises and gowns as 
braiding # and would a nicely embroider- 
ed linen-cambric handkerchief be consid- 
ed as stylish as a Valenciennes lace? 
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“9d. Is hatr jewelry considered fash- 
jonable, and what would a ‘set’ cost, in 
New York? 

“gd. Should white underskirts be 
made plain, or trimmed, and if so what 
would be a suitable trimming ? 

“4th. Are white kid gloves suitable to 
wear in second mourning ? 

“6th. What would be a suitable party- 
dress for the winter, fora young lady of 
cighteen, who is wearing secoud-mourn- 
ing? 

“6th. Which is moet appropriate for 
the hair, at a party, fora very young lady, 
natural or artificial flowers ¢ 

“ath, When one can not afford expen- 
sive jewelry, which looks best, cheap 
Jewelry, or none at all! 

“8th. Should the gloves be removed at 
party-suppers ? 

“9th. Should a young lady recognize 
her gentlemen acquaintances on the 


“ Oxnto" asks: 

“What is tartan cloth? and how ex- 
pensive is it? 

“How large are those round cloaks yon 
speak off? ana what is the * Colleen Bawn’ 
cape like? 

“What would be the price of a pattern 
of each, if I wo 1d send to you for them ¢ 

“TI also noticed in your last some 
advice you gave in regard to restoring a 
ruined or bad complexion. What is the 
“clear cream,” not ‘cold cream,” you 
spoke of in your answers to “Antoinetter” 
Is it common with druggists ? 

“Please tell me how the ‘ panier” 
dress is made, so that the puffs in skirt 
will not become disarranged’ Are they 
attached to a plain lining? Is any etiff 
material put in puffs to make them stay 
out?” 

Ana, Tartan cloth is cloth in Scotch clan 
—checks and plaids. The cloth is $3.50 


street, and when meeting them at church | per yard. Tartan poplins are nine and 


or any public gathering, should she ex- | 


tend her hand? 

10th. Ifa young lady chancea to drop 
her fan or handkerchicf, and the gentle- 
man who is waiting upon her restores 
them, should she thank him? If he fails 
to notice the lost article, what should she 
do? 

“dith. Ata party, should a young lady 
request the gentleman who is waiting 
upon her tu hold her fan, bouquet, or any 
article that may have becume trouble- 
some ? 

“42th. If young ladies have evening 
visitors (gentlemen) who prolong their 
visits to a later hour than is desirable, 
how should they act ? 

“18th. What should a young lady do at 
a party, ifthe gentleman who is waiting 
upon her chances to drink rather too 
frecly (having never done so before) ¥” 


Ans. 1st. Embroidery and braiding are 
both fashionable for underclothing, but 
fine tucking and tatting are more fashion- 
able than either. Valenciennes lace would 
be the moreelegant decidedly. 

Qd. Hair jewelry is only ‘ fashionable” 
in mourning ; its value depends upon its 
associations to the possessor, and its 
price upon the workmanship and 
amonnt of gold used in mounting it. It 
is but little worn. 

83d. White underskirts are tucked, 
principally, and ruffled. White embroi- 
dered ekirts are out of date. 

4th. Pearl-gray, stitched with black, or 
very light lavender, would be better. 

6th. Pearl-gray silk, rufficd, the raffles 
bound with black. Or, a light lavender 
overdres#, trimmed with black lace or 
velvet, over white muslin. 

6th. Natural flowers. 

wth. None at all. 

8th. Certainly. 

9th, She should recognize them cer- 
tainly. Whetber she extends her hand 
must depend upon the extent of her 
intimacy with them. 

10th. Of course. She should politely 
requeet their restoration. 

ith. Certainly. He should be gentle- 
man enough to do it without being asked, 
but if he docs not understand go simplca 
rule of etiquette, ‘* Mollie’? can not do 
better than teach it to him. 

12th. Ceaso to entertain them, and 
laughingly inform them they are getting 
sleepy, and will be happy to ece them 
some other time. 

18th. It would be very painful, and the 
young lady herself must be the judge of 
the extent of the punishment deserved. 


C. J.—“Should a bride that wears a 
vail to church, aleo wear it at tho recep- 
tlon, afterward, at home?" 


Ans. Yes, . 


ten shillings, 

2d. The round cloaks may be made 
larger or smaller, according to thelr use ; 
water-proofs are made large ; sometimes 
they are composed of three or more 
capes. The ‘Colleen Bawn” is a round 
cape, caught up in folds in the center of 
the back and ornamented with a rosette, 

Sd. Forty cents is the price of a plain 
cloak pattern ; a* Colleen Bawn ” pattern 
is given in the present number. 

4th. We meant the natural cream, as it 
rises from the milk; of course it can not 
be obtained from any druggist. 

5th. Bustles of different styles and 
shapes are worn underneath the panier, 
to keep it out. 


“J.C.” writes from Georgia : 

“The sewing-machine arrived safely 
and rnus like a top. Look for another 
club soon. What is the price of those 
beautiful Boulevard skirts g0 often spoken 
of by you?" 

Ans, From five dollars, according to 
style and trimming. 


“Aw admiring subscriber,” J. W. W., 
Baye: 

“Observing in your ever-welcome 
Monthly that you take pleasure in 
humoring the many wishes of your lady 
readers, I presume to make a few re- 
quests: 

“First. Can you give a recipe for 
cleaning woolen clothing ?—sending 
them to a dyeing and scouring establish- 
ment is quite expensive, where there isa 
large family; and I have heard several 
express a Wish for a good recipe. 

“Next. Can you tell me if common 
glue will anewer for securing shells in 
making frames or shelves ? 

‘Your Magazine is certainly perfect in 
every respect. Accept the best wiehes 
for its continued prosperity.” 

Ans. Make a suds of becf-gall and white 
Castile soap, in éepid water; wash your 
woolens well in it, and ringe in ‘tepid 
water; dry quick, and iron on the wrong 
side. 
2d. ‘‘ Diamond * cement 18 best. 


PeRrwars some of our correspondents 
will be able to give additional informatien 
to the writer of the following letter, 
whom weanre glad to sce in earnest 
in preserving trees—the most beautiful 
and protective of all natural objects— 
from deatruction * 

**As you are kind enongn to answer 
inquiries from your subscribers, relative 
to information on various subjects, I 
should be glad if you would inform me 
with regard to the management of beech- 
trean,, 

“ Lfthe Eastern States a beantifal tree 


the Western, that you would be far more 
likely to hear of methods for their preser- 
vation than we would. 

“Here in the West, the prevalent feel- 
ing is to cut them down. 


“ HARRIgBuURGH" writes: I sce how 
nicely you answer some of your subscri- 
bers through your valuable Magazine, and, 
as [am very much in need of some good 
advice in relation to making my new 


‘** ‘We have several on our place, bought | dresses, I have ventured to intrude on 


five or six years ago, but, as is too often 
the case with forest trees, the imperfect 
ones are just in the very place where the 
most beautiful ones are the most necded. 

** One, capecially, I should like to pre- 


your kindness, 

“Thave just bought me a French gray 
silk. How shall I have it made, and how 
and what shall I trim it with to have it 
as handsome as poseible? Then, what 


setve from decay—a young beech, of | hall I trim my bluc silk with? I prefer 


perhaps thirty or forty feet in height and 
four or five feet in circumference. 
“This tree has but just commenced to 
decay, but, ifnot arrested, will epecdily 
share the fate of three or four others on 
the premises, that are fast decaying from 
a cause which I can not well explain. 
‘From all the decaying trees the outer 
bark appears to have been removed at 
some previous time, for the distance of 
about a foot square. Perhaps some mis- 
chievous boy has done it with a knife or 
hatchet, or perhaps a horse has gnawed 
it. Be that as it may, from whatever 
cause, the tree so injured isa doomed tree, 
unless meanscan be found to prevent it. 
“Can not some composition be applied 
to euch trees as the one I speak of, to ar- 
rest decomposition? and, if so, of what 
materials should the composition be 
made, and how applied, and at what 
time of year ? Mra. 8S. W. G." 


The only thing we know of, is to cover 
the wounded trunk of the tree with 
grafting wax. This will protect it from 
decay until the bark grows again, aud 
also from the ravages of insects. It is a 
compound composed of rosin, etc., and 
can be obtained at any nursery or seed- 
store. 


The price of book mentioned in P. 8. 
is $1.50. We could forward it to you. 


Mary A. Dennison, the popular writer, 
says in a recent letter; 

“Tthink your Magazine combines more 
common-sense With fashion than any other 
extant.” 


Mrs. M. E. N. writes ua: ‘“ Your pat- 
terns are worth more to me than the 
price of the book itself. Iam making a 
little dress from the pattern of the Lilly 
coat in the July number, for my little 
girl, who is seven months old, and it is 
#weet.” 

A uapy enbscriber, Mies L. A. K., sends 
the following: ‘‘ I have been a subscriber 
to your most excellent Magazine for near- 
ly four years; and, although I can hardly 
afford to take it at present, as the people 
for whom I work are not at all dressy, 
still I can not surely afford to do without 
it. 

“You are s0 kind in answering quea- 
tions that I venture to ask you whether 
or not a short dress is suitable for church 
wear in a village? Also, if the Bruen 
Cloth Plate Attachment will fit the Bar- 
tram & Fanton machine ? 

“IT wish to purchase a machine this 
winter, and think I should like one a lit- 
tle different from any one else's in this 
vicinity. 

‘ Your Magazine grows better and bet- 
ter. I watch and long for its coming, as 
for the visits of a cherished friend. Shall 
send for back numbers of the year 1866 


before long. Can you furnish numbers | 


as old as that? 
‘With many good wishes I am 
“L.A. K.” 
Ang. 1st. Certainly. A short dress is 
the most suitable church-going dress in 
winter. 


ad. Yes. You would like the Bartram 
& Fanton. 


is 80 mach more highly prized than in| Thank you. 


white on blue silk, but don't know 
which will be the most fashionable—lace, 
satin, or fringe. Then I am going to 
have a green and a brown Irish poplin. 
What shall I trim them with? Shall I 
have them made full gored skirt? Do 
you think brown poplin good taste fora 
bride to be married in, considering it as 
a traveling dress? Will anyone be mar- 
ried in a short dress this winter; and 
would it be considered an awful thing to 
be married in a short dress, when you 
want do be married in a traveling dress ? 
Willa nice cambric (tucked with inser- 
tion) chemisctte be suitable for my blue 
silk and green poplin dresecs; or will I 
have to have a lace chemisette!” 


Ana, Cutit square, ala Raphael ; fill it in 
with lace, and make ‘' Maric Antoinette * 
eleeves, Trim it with knotted crimped 
silk fringe the same shade as the dress, 
headed with a braided piping of the silk. 
Tie up the fullness at the back of the skirt 
with a sash en panier, with fringed ends. 

Trim your blue silk with white lace, 
most decidedly. Your green Irish poplin 
with fringe and satin or velvet pipinge, 
all of the eame shade and alternating 
with folds of the same: and your brown 
poplin with fringe made of balls of brown 
chenille. 

All skirts, long or short, are gored in 
front and at the sides, but are Icft full at 
the back the entire of the hind breadths. 
This fullness is massed in large gathere. 

Ashort brown poplin dress, suitably 
made and trimmed, would be a perfectly 
proper costume to be married in, if the 
bride was understood to be in traveling 
dress. Bonnet, gloves, ctc., must match. 

The cambric chemisette would do nice- 
ly for the poplin dress, but the blue silk 
would require a lace one, if it was trim- 
med with lace. 


“Cora May”? asks, ‘Is there anything 
that will remove superfluous hair? 

“ What fs the price of Hull's Bay Ram 
Soap?” 

Ans, Nothing, that is not injurious. 

Forty-five cts. per box of three cakes. 


AN intelligent correepondent, Mrs. J. 
W. writes: “The Bulletin is beautiful, 
and the Monthly improves with age. I 
hope to send you 4 list for next year that 
will gain me a dictionary at least. I like 
the Telegraph, and think it isa splendid 
feature. Excuse me ifI gay that I think 
the Monthly would suit the real family 
circle better, if it had less of the novel- 
tics of fashion and more of that by which 
we might adorn our homes. I allude to 
those emali articles which most of us 
might make if we had diagrams and de- 
scriptions.”” 

We shall endeavor, aa far as possible, 
to meet the wiehes of all our subscribers, 


A youna lady of La., Misa F. C. 8., 
writes; “The Ladics’ Magazine and 
Youne AMERICA came in Inet week, and 
both received a hearty welcome from my- 
self and my sisters. We were delighted 
with the braid patterns, and with the pat- 
tern for the Edna Jacket, which came in 
quite opportunely. 

“The younger members of the family 
are charmed with Youne AmzRica. They 
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are very anxious now to get the micro- 
scope which you offer as a premium for 
every subscriber.” 


Miss A. C. L.. of Indiana, says: ‘In- 
tending shortly to get a cloth riding- 
dress, I would take it as @ very great fa- 
vor if you would state in the Monthly, if 
I make it with a basque and vest, whether 
the basque should be open all the way in 
front, or made to mect at the neck only ; 
and when the vest is of buff-colored cash- 
mere, ought the buttons to be gilt but- 
tons, flat and plain and polished, or dead 
surfaced gilt, and ought the same buttons 
to go on the basque?” 

That is a matter of taste. It may open 
with vevers, or close at the throat and 
open down the front. We prefer the lat- 
ter etyle. 

Dead gilt. If the habit is of blue or 
ercen cloth, gilt may be used ; otherwise, 
buttons to match are better. 


Maria E.S8., Ohio, will find her ques- 
tion in regard to gored skirts answered 
in the reply to * Harrisburgh.”” 


A tapy in New Orleans writes inclos- 
ing $5.50 for Magazine and Bulletin, but 
neglects to sign her name. 


‘* A SUBSCRIBER" asks: ‘‘ What are the 
peculiar merits of Wheeler & Wilson's 
and Singer's sewing-machines? Does 
the sewing of these machines look alike 
on both sides of the work? Does Sing- 
er’s require one spool or two? Will 
either of them work button holes? 
Which machine keeps in order the best; 
and for what price can I purchase these 
machines, with a perfectly plain table? 

Ans. Singer's is: adapted to mannufac- 
turing, and Whecler & Wilson’s to family 
work. The latter makes a seam which 
looks alike on both sides; the former 
looks like a heavy chain-stitch on the 
wrong side. 

Both require two. : 

Neither. The Wheeler & Wilson has 
a button-hole attachment. 

Singer's is the strongest, makes 8 great 
deal of noise. Both keep in order very 
well. 


$55. 


‘* A SUBSCRIBER" gays: * Please tell me 
what is the best material to use for cur- 
tains in a parlor in a plain country house ? 
I dislike cheap lace and euch things. 

‘What is the beat style of watch chain 
to get, ifa person docs not wish to go to 
the expense of a gold chain?” 

Ans. Plain white linen shades. 

A vulcanite or India rubber jet chain. 


Mrs. J. D. W. acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of a sewing-machine in the follow- 
ing letter: 

“The machine was received yesterday 
morning. We have got it in running or- 
der; it works well. Friends were as- 
tonished, particularly my husband. They 
thonght it was all humbug before, but 
they have changed their minds now. A 
thousand thanks to you. I shall get an- 
other premium another yenr.” 


A “‘8CHOOL GIRL” can braid up her short 
hair tight and wear it waved out. 

Her dresses should be short enough to 
ciear the ground, upon all occasions, 


(For want of space we omit @ number of 
answers till next month.) 
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NOVELTIES EN FURS. 

Fors are very fashionable this ecason, 
as well as very desirable for comfort, and 
ladies in town or coming to town will 
find all the fashionable noveltics at 
Burke's, 409 Broadway, whose advertise- 
ment may be scen in another column. 
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DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


A HANDSOME BRIDAL OR HOLI- 
DAY PRESENT. 


No more acceptable present can be 
found for wedding or holiday purposcs, 
than one of Paillard’s exquisite musical 
boxes. These boxes are the most per- 
fect to be found in this country. The 
tones are wonderfully pure and liquid; 
they are a permanent pleasure to the for- 
tunate recipient. See them in our list of 
premiums. 


——_+oe—_—_ 


THE NEW “MARIE ANTOINETTE” 
SLIPPER. 


SuaTeR, of 8&8 Broadway, has these 
stylish slippers, in the most elegant 
styles. He also bas new walking-boots, 
wedding and breakfast slippers, in very 
choice designs. Ladies purchasing for 
the holidays or for trousseaux will find 
at this establishment exactly what they 
want, 


——— ¢ o—__—— 


TOILET BOXES FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


WE are happy tocall the attention of 
our readers to a new branch of elegant 
manufacture, which has reached a degree 
of perfection that renders it a danger- 
ous rival to the finest class of French pro- 
ductions of the same kind. We allude 
to the beautiful toilet boxes which were 
on exhibition at the State Fair, and 
which then attacted great attention, and 
are now sought for with such eager impa- 
tience by fancy goods dealers thruughout 
the country tha th. demand. can not be 
supplied. 


These goods are manufactured in Con- 
necticut, where the works are kept in 
motion night and day; but the principal 
depot is New York, where the pro- 
prietor, N. Bangs Williams, exhibits 
most beautiful and tasteful specimens of 
glove, handkerchief, jewelry, perfume and 
other boxes, any and all of which will 
compare favorably with the best articles 
of Paris mauufacture. Among the spe- 
cial styles of the season are the *‘ Scotch” 
boxes, and the charming ‘ Watteau” 
boxes, the latter specially for brides, and 
for elegant holiday presents. 

There are sets of the Watteau boxes, 
which make a most welcome and not very 
expensive bridal present, consisting ofa 
large, square central box for handker- 
chiefs and jewelry, and two side boxes, 
one for gloves, the other for combs and 
brashes. 


The ‘Scotch’? boxes can be obtained 
in all styles and sizes, from one dollar 
up, and arc exceedingly pretty for filling 
with confectionery during the holiday 
season, or, in fact, all seagons. 

All women like pretty boxes, and noth- 
ing is more welcome to them than a hand- 
some box full of a favorite confection, 

There is another point about these 
boxes which deserves notice, and that is 
theic durability. They are exceedingly 
wel. made; tue mounting is firc-gilt, the 
claeps, keys, locks, pearl, crystal and 
other ornaments ali of the best quality 
and manufacture. 

The demand for these boxes has been 
so great that Mr. N. Bangs Williams 
has had no time to devote to other 
departments. He intends shortly, how- 
ever, to commence the manufacture of 
elegant work-boxcs, 

We are giad to record this success in a 
branch of fancy manufacture, which has 
heretofore been monopolized by France, 
and advise our readers to remember these 
boxes when selccting their holiday and 
wedding presente. 
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OUR ADVERTISING PAGES. 

We aim to make our advertising columns the 
vehicle only of what is best calculated to promote 
the interests of our readers; to exclude whatever 
is pernicious, at whatever sacrifice ; and render 
them so absolutely reliable, that they may be 
consulted with a certainty that everything there- 
in stated will be found precisely us represented. 

Advertisers will please understand that the 
crowded state of our columns renders it neces- 
sary that they should send in thelr advertisements 
by the twenty-first of the month to secure inser- 
tion in the following issue. 

Our readers will also confer a favor on us per- 
sonally ifthey will, when writing for articles, 
ay they saw them advertised in Dzmwoxest's 


Y. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


A CHALLENGE FROM A LADY. 
New York, Oct. 20, 1868. 

Messrs. WHEELER & WILSON, 625 B’way. 

GENTLEMEN—Referring to the challenge 
of Mr. Pratt, whose Wheeler & Wilson 
sewing-machine has been in use ten years 
without repairing, I beg to state that I 
have used my Wheeler & Wilson machine, 
in family sewing, fourteen years, without 
even the most trifling repairs, and it is 
now in so gpod a condition that I would 
not exchange it for your latest number 
(now upwards of 850,000). One needle 
served me more than a year for fine sew- 
ing. 

Can any one beat this? 

Yours truly 
Mrs. ANNE WARNER. 

Any one who can give a better report 
than this will be entitled to one of our 
new tucking gauges. 

WHEELER & W1Ls0n Manur’ine Co. 


ABENEFACTOR.—Horace Waters, one 
of our oldest Piano dealers, No. 431 
Broadway, N. Y., may justly be termed a 
public benefactor. The class of musical 
instruments offered by him are of our 
first makers. They who desire a beauti- 
ful Piano, Organ, or Melodeon, will al- 
ways find it at ‘‘ WATERS ;"’ and if they 
have not the means to purchase for cash, 
installments for the same will be received, 
thereby having the use of the instrument 
while it is being paid for. 


The Phrenological Journal and Life 
(Nustrated, which commences the 49th 
Vol., with the Jan. No., is Low one of the 
most popular, and is intended to be the 
must interesting and instructive magazine 
published. It is the only one of the kind 
in the world, and specially devoted to the 
“ScrENCE OF Man,” his improvement, 
mentally, morally physically and socially 
by ali the means indicated by Science. 
Portraits, Sketches and Biographies of 
the leading men and women of the world, 
are important features; and much general 
and usefal information on the leading 
topics of the day ie given. Published 
monthly, at $3.00 year; sample Nos. 30 
cents, or in clubs of ten or more, $2.00 
each, and an extra copy to agent. Tux 
JouRNat and Demonsst’s MacazINE to 
one address for $5.00. Address, 8. R. 
Wetts, Publisher, 83: BRoapwar, Nsw 
York. 


The Great American Tea Co.’s French 
Breakfast and Dinner Coffee.—Owing to 
the fine flavor and great strength of this 
coffee, it requires a less quantity than is 
generally used of other coffees. Boil over 
a quick fire not exceeding one minute. 
It is much improved by breaking an egg 
into the pot. It will settle perfectly clear 
in five minutes. Serve with sugar and 
cream, or scalded milk. Fora dinner cof- 
fee, serve without cream or milk. Napo- 
leon, in preparing this coflce, never allow- 
ed it to be boiled, but filtered it throngh 
apercolator, That ia the fayoiite French 
style of preparing it. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


FRENCH SHOES. 
Wedding and Toilet Shoes 


Of the most elegant design. 


J. & J. SLATER, 


Near 14th St. 858 Broadway. 


Holiday Goods for the Ladies. 
BANGS WILLIAMS’ 


RICH FANCY BOXES 
FOR beau ant tg aces AND 


Our Boxes, when exhibited at the American 
Institute Fair, 1n 1867, were pronounced by the 
Managers, Committee and Public, to be superior 
in style, workmanship and design, to all others, 
imported or American; and received the highest 
reward in the power of the Institute to bestow: 
A FIRST-CLASS MEDAL AND DIPLOMA. 

They are, In material, style and workmanship, 
strictly first-class, and have acquired @ reputa- 
tlou as such throughout the country, 

For sale by first-class Stationera, Jewelers, 
Dry and Fancy Goods Dealers throughout the 
United States.” The Trade supplied by 

N. BANGS WILLIAMS, 
P.O. Box 4797. 76 John St., New York. 


Kerosene Lights Perfected ! 


’ 
Ives’ Patent Lamps 
The Safest, Simplest and Best. 
Wealso havea large variety of FIRST-CLASS 


GAS FIXTURSS, 
Adapted for Burning Kerosene or Gas. 


CuHanveiens (2, 8, 4, 6, 8 9, and 12 lights), 
Brackets (1, 2, sod 3 lghts), Hall, Table, and 
Reflector Lamps can be lighted (as quickly as 
gas). filled and trimmed without removing the 

lobe, shade, or chimney, or unscrewing the 

urner. Our new Catalogue fs Just out, with 
any new illustrations, and a new list of 
REDUCED PRICES! 

We make a discount to Churches and Clergy- 
men, and invite the attention of all Committees 
on Lights for churches, pubiic halls or other 
buildings. 

We manufacture and sell KEROSENE 
GOODS OF ALL KINDS, and n- 
vite Mznonanrs to examine our stuck. 

62 Pure Refined Oil, safe, for Family use. 


JULIUS IVES & CO., 
No. 49 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


Christmas | Present. 


A neat, pretty and useful present for young 
ladies, called 


THE AMERICAN LADY AND HER 
CHILDREN. 


The object 13 to introduce a correct taste for 
dress. It consists of figures of lady, girl, boy 
and baby, with various styles of costume, which 
may be immediately changed from morning ta 
evening, walking and riding dresses. Contain 
ing about 25 changes, and being the most inter- 
esting ay well as entertaining toy ever got up in 
this country for young ladics, "The whole is in- 
closed ina beautiful MMustrated box, ‘The price 
Is One Dollar per box, sent to any part of the 
United States free of expense, 

re glee just pou ele an instructive and 
useful oy {o} ‘or Oys__ containin, 
“The Flug of mn for of the World,” cae 
ried by asoldier in his national uniform. Quarto 
size. Price, One Dollar. Seut as above. 


KIMMEL & FORSTER, 
254 & 256 Canal St., New York. 


Stimpson’s Scientific Pen. 


olnts), and ink retaining 
Holder matled prepaid on receipt of & cents, 
A.S. BARNES & CO.,N.¥, 


1 doz, Pens (ass'd 
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MME. DEMOREST’S 
NEW ..ND RECHERCHE EVERLASTING 


PERFUME PACKETS, 


Yor 
BUREAU DRAWERS, GLOVES, HAND- 
KERCHIEFS, RETICULES, erc. 


Velvet and Gold Embossed—Encircled 
by Birds and Flowers. 


Much more elegant than the old style, and 
double the strength, at the same price. 


New and Exquisite Perfumes. 


THE BOULEVARD BOUQUET—some- 
thing new and delightful. 


ORIENTAL NOSEGAY—an exquisite Ja- 
panese perfume, (new.) 
LOVE AMONG THE ROSES—declightfully 
fragrant. 
BOUQUET DE LA MODE-~elegant, rich, 
and lasting. 
FLEUR D'ITALIE; on Iranian Noszcay 
—decidedly exquisite. 
BOUQUET OF ALL FLOWERS—perfectly 
splendid. 
All the above are entirely new perfumes. 
We shall also continue to furnish the old fa- 
vorites, 
JOCKEY CLUB, MUSK, ROSE, VIOLET, 
GERANIUM, VERBENA, xtc. 
The packets are 50 cents each, and mailed free 
on receipt of the price. e 
MME. DEMOREST, 
473 Broadway, New York. 


MME. DEMOREST’S 


LILZT BLOOM. 


An excellent toilet preparation for imparting a 
soft and br Iiant expression to the complexion, 
and Hygienic In its effects on the skin, removing 
freckles and tan, and very genial in {ts soothing 
properties. No lady of taste can afford to be 
without this exquisite Bloom, Price, 50 cents, 


MME. DEMOREST’S 


ROSEATE BLOOM, 


For tinting the complexion with a roseate hue, 
imparting a youthful frestiness, and softening it 
intoa life-like glow. Price,S0 cents. Mailed tree 
on receipt of price. 


Something to the Point. 


A highly polished and desirable companion, | 


arrayed in a new and elegant wrapper, having a 
beautiful form, brilliant complexion, clear eye, 
iron constitution, nerves of steel, pliant nature, 
fine temper, and in every point perfection—a 
companion seemingly inclined to union, and 
will stick by you through thick and thin, 


MME, DEMOREST’S DIAMOND NEEDLES. 


These Needles are made of the best quality of 
stecl, best in form, best points, best eyes, best 
finish, and best in every particular, including the 
superior and convenient manner in which they 
are put up. They are made in Europe, expressly 
for our trade, and are warranted the best Needles 
in the world—one of them being worth nearly one 
dozen of the ordinary kind. J.:dies, do not fall 
to try these exquisitely superior needles, 

Price, 15 cents per paper, or in very conveni- 
ent and ornamental cases, containlug fifty 
assorted sizes, 80 cents each. Mailed free on 
receipt of price. 

No. 473 Broadway, New York. 


555 BROADWAY. 
TAYLOR’S 


Restaurant and Ice-Cream 


SALOON. 

The above establishment is open for the ac- 
commodation of travelers and others, from six 
o'clock a. Mt, to twelve o'clock Pr. at. 

The central location of this establishment ren- 
ders it specially convenient for ladies shopping, 


CALENBERG & VAUPEL’S 
PIANOS, 


WAREROOMS AND FACTORY, 
Nos. 883 & 335 West 36th Street, 


Between Sth and 9th Avenues, NEW YORK. 


JEWELRY! JEWELRY! 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Holiday Presents. 
| B. T. HAYWARD, 


208 BROADWAY, N. ¥.,; 


MANUFACTURER ANO WHOLESALE OGALER IN 


WATCHES, CHAINS, JEWELRY, GOLD PENS, AND CASES, 
| PENCILS, RINGS, &ec., &c., &e. 

Also Masonic, Odd Fellows’, Sons of Temperance, Good Templar, Temple of Honor, Red Men's, 
Knights of Pytheas, Eastern Star, Daughters of Rebekah, Ladies’ Good Templar, 
Keystone Marks, Society Badges, and Charms of every kind. 

I will send as a sample, a beautiful Ladies’ or Gents’ Oroide Gold Watch, hunting-case, on 
the receipt of $10, or the same kind with Enameled Cases on the receipt of $15; a splendid Leon- 
| tine Chaln for $3; a Chased Chatelaine Pin to match, for @2; a beautiful set of Enameled Jewelry, 
Iirooch and Ear-Rings, for $5; or a set_of Jet and Gold Jewelry for §2; or a pair of Jet and Gold 
Bracelets for @2; a solid 14 K Gold Pen, Extension Case and Pencil, for $2, ditto, with Ebony 
Holder and Case for $1.50; a Coral Necklace for $1.50; a pair of Coral Armilets for @1, a solid 
gold Masonic or Odd Fellows’ Pin for $2, for either Degree; ora solid gold Eastern Star Pin or 
' erie $5.00; Ceo bh of evekst ie for $3.50. Everything is warranted to give per- 

fect satisfaction or the money w refunded. _ 

The Trade and Fraternity, are respectfully invited to send for my wholesale illustrated Circular, 
and to call and see me when in the city. 


AND CLOTHES WRINGER COMBINED. 


The only truly successful Washing-Machine ever Introduced. 
Firet Prize Med Jawarded in Europe and America, 
Warranted. to Wash Perfectly, without soaking, rubbing, or 
boiling, and without Injury to the most tender fabric. It saves 
soap. labor, and health. Over 30,000 sold, aud no complaints. 
The Wriuger will fitany kind of tub, and is the mox durable 
made, 


J. WARD & CO., 23 Cortlandt St.. New York, 
And 102 Summer Strect, Boston, Mass. 


VAN NAME & CO., Cincinnat!, O., and St. Louis, Mo. 
HARRY DUVALL, 164 Lake Street, Chicago, Il. 


Improved Breast Protectors. 


The three illustrations represent the Breast Protectors and Suproner in the different styles 
made. Figure 1 is the “Single” style—that js, without a division In the center. Figure 2 is the 
“double” style, with hinges. Either style is excellent, and make the dress fit smoothly and 
elegantly, a8 seen in Figure 8, which gives the shape imparted by these new aud convenient 


it being in the mldst of the principal retail stores, | 8¢Cessories to the perfection of a lady's tournure. 


Omnibuses are constantly passing the door, and 
the various lines of cars are within a short éis- 
tance. 


The CONFECTIONERY DEPARTMENT 
is well stocked with choice Bon-bong, ete, 


EDW. J. EVANS & CO., 
NURSERYMEN & SEEDSMEN, 
YORK, Penn. | 
New and Choice Fruits and Seeds, Specialties, 
Illustrated Descriptive Priced Catalogues of 


both the Nursery and Seed Departments malled 
to any address on receipt of stamp. 


——*o4 
Tus new invention, patented in 1866 and 1867, has already won its way to the 


confidence of ladies, and supersedes Spring Pads, and all other Breast Protectors 
and Supporters, in 


Its Natural Shape, its Perfect Adjustment to the Form, 
Its Lightness, and means of Ventilation. 


It is secnred by an elastic and clasp around the waist. It can not slip from its 
position, Ladies who require an improved bust will find this exactly what is 
needed. No lady who has had a dress fitted with one will do without it. Made in 
three sizes. Also, the Double Breast Protector, with Elastic hinges. Sold, wholesale 
and retail, by MME. DEMOREST, No. 473 Broadway, and all furnishing, skirt and 
corset stores. Price $1.50 each, 


MME. DEMOREST’S 
COMBINATION 


SUSPENDER & SHOULDER-BRACE. 


Relieves the hips, and suspends the weight of the 
dress on the shoulders and at the back, affording 
great comfort: also expands the chest and lungs, 
and encourages a graceful position, No lady or 
child should be without them. Ladies’, $1; 
children's, 75 cents. Mailed free on receipt of the 
price. 473 Broadway, New York. 


HOLIDAY JOURNAL.—New No. Free. 


FOR the Holidays of 18689, containing a 
Christmas Story, Parlor Plays, Magic Sports, 
Odd Tricks, Queer Experiments, Problems, 


Puzzles, &c. 16 large illustrated, SenT 
Free. Address ADAMS & CO. Publishers, 
25 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


Are You Bashful? or Diffident t— 
Kead the COMBINED ANNUALS OF 
PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY for 
1865, °6, ‘7, °8, and ‘9 now ready. 250 engravings. 

Do you Stammer?—The Annuals tell you 
how to stop it. 

Would you Marry your Cousin ?—Read the 
Annuals, 

Are you Jealous ?—For causes and cure, read 
the Annuals, 

Are you too Fat ?—or Are you too Lean ?— 
The Annuals give alrections for regulating the 
conditions of the body and brain. 

THE TWO PATHS OF WOMANHOOD 
are illustrated with effective engravings in the 
ANNUALS. Matrimonial Mistakes. Where 
to Find a Wife; Signs of Character in the Eyes; 
and an ALMANAC for a Hundred Years!— 
Given in the COMBINED ANNUALS. Sent 
post-paid for 75 cents, by 8. R. WELLS, No. 
889 Broadway, New York. 

The NEW ANNUAL for 1869, (separate), 
only 25 cents, first post. 
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‘MME. DEMOREST'S 
New York Purchasing Agency. 


Conscientious care {is taken in the selection of 
all articles, from the most Susignificant to the 
most costly, and the utmost promptness observed 
in the fulfilment of the wishes of correspond- 
ents, 

In order to secure the lowest possible prices, 
we are under the necessity of making this busl- 


ness a positive cash operation, and therefore re- 
quire the probable amount sent with the order. 
If more than sufficient is sent, the unexpended 
balance will be returned with the goods; or if 
ten per cent. is sent with the order, the balance 
may be collected by the Express on delivery of 
the goods. 


Address Muze. DEMOREST, 


473 Broadway, New York. 


T. H. McALLISTER’S 
Household Microscope 


has all tlic essential parts of a first-class instru- 
ment, magnifying from 400 to 16,000 areas, with 
a collection of forty-eight interesting Objects of 
Natural History, $10. 


The MICROSCOPE without the Objects, $5. 
A necessity for every intelligent family. 
T. H. McALLISTER, Optician, 
49 Nassau Street, New York. 


“A POSITIVE FACT!” 
SPEN CE 


Tias the finest assortment of 
LADIES’ HAIR GOODS 


In the City, at the Lowest Prices, 
consisting of 


Braids, Water Curls, Chignons, Wigs, &c., &c. 
685 BROADWAY, 


First Floor, Up Stairs, Three Doors from Amity 
Street, N.Y. 


The Wheeler & Wilson Sewing-Machine is 
GIVEN AWAY to any one who will send 20 
SUBSCRIBERS to the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, at regular rates. Inclose 30 cents 
for Sample Number and complete list of pre- 
miums. Address 8. R. WELLS, 

389 Broadway, New York. 


